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THE ANNUAL ADDRESS ON THE PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY, 
1892-93." 


By the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFP, 
G.O.8.1., F.B.S., President. 


Tuts your, as last, I may fittingly begin my address by saying something 
about our Evening Meetings. Of these, since our lust auniversary, we 
have had sixteen, of which fourteen were regular aud two wero extra. 
At the first, which was beld on June 20th, the Paper read was by Mr. 
Markham, whose name has been sv long and so honourably connected 
with this Society, The subject was the life and discoveries of Columbus 
as seen in the light of recent research. It was published in the Sep- 
teinber number of our Proceedings, and formed a» worthy tribute tu the 
iNustrions uavigator, the fourth centenary of whose grest achievement 
was so widely celobrated, 

Tn it Mr. Markham tells ns that much light has been thrown ou the 
birth and early life of Columbus of late years by the examination of 
records at Genos and Savona. He hus little doubt that the great man 
wus born in Genoa and baptised in tho old church of San Stefano in 
the year 1447. He thinks that Columbus conceived the idea of sailing 
westward to the Indies even before he left Savona, whither he went 
with his father and mother in 1472. Having established these pre- 
liminaries, Mr, Markham discusses the alleged decision of the University 
of Salamanca against the proposals of the now world-famous adventurer, 
and finds that it rests on a very alight basis. Hoe then considers the 
size and equipment of the ships, subjects which have been much discussed 
of recent years, and tho still more keenly debated question of the Innd- 
fall. As to this he says: “'Iho spot where Columbus first landed in the 
Now World is the eastern end of the south side of Watling Seland, 
This has been established by the arguments of Major and by the 





* Delivered at the Auniversary Meeting, May 29th, 16u. 
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caloulations of Murdoch beyond all coutroversy: The evidence i over 
wholming. Watling Island answers to every requirement snd every 
text, whethor based on the admiral's description of the island itself on 
the courses and distances thence to Cuba, cr on the evidence ofearly 
maps. We have thus reathed a final and satisfactory conclusion, atid 
wocan lnk back on that momentous event in tho world’s history with 
the vertainty that we know the exact spot on which it oocurred —on 
which Columbus touched the land when ho sprang from hix boat with 
the stundand waving over his bead.” 

Mr, Markham proceeds ti defend lim hero from the chargo of inacct- 
racy which haa been Wronght against him with reference to his home 
want journey, showing that the charge of inaccuracy rests on the 
mistake of a copying clerk, and that the reckoning kept by him im his 
little vessel, the Nria, of 40 tona, was singularly sconrate. Mr. Markham 
concluiles by showing what an extraordinary impulse the discoveries of 
Columbus gavo to other navigators, and cites the reasons whieh make 
him beliove that o portrait preserved at Como (and of which a reprodue- 
‘tion, taken from 4 photograph, is given im our Proceatings along with ~ 
Mr. Markhum's Paper) was really taken from life. 

The first of our autumn meetings on November Sth was an extra one, 
‘galled for the purpose of listening to a Paper on Uganda read hy Captain 
to.an snormotiy audience, ao enormous that even the gallery of this 

theatre was quite fall. He described his various journeys into the interior 
fron Mombasa, a viow of which was shown and explained by Mr. George 
Mackenzie, the furmer Administrator of the British East Africa Company. 
Amongst those journeys was one to explore the River Ssbakhi, and to 
Baild atackades upon it, another to open up the little known country of 
Kikuyu, and « third to occupy Uganda. Capt. Lugard reaohed that 
country after crossing % high region covered with splendid natural 
pasture of grass and clover, which he believes would be eminontly 
fayourabla to European colonisation. Thence he descended to the 
Karironilo Main, where he found himself amidst « dense population of 
yery simple, good-hearted people, all of whom, ten and women, 1! 
pidiate any kind of clothing; thener be passed to Busoga, where 
every bedy, mea and women alike, wears garments made from the barks 
of various Bigs, aud dyed black. Uganda itself he described as « country 
of low billa and valleys, with hardly an acre of Jevel ground to be seen, 

Unyore is a country of more lofty hills and peaks of granite, while both 
of them havo the disngreeable peonliarity of being watered by fow 
sireama, and having. in their stead, river swamye in almost every valley. 
Specially Intoresting were the details of the expedition, made by Capt 
‘Ungard from Uganda in 181 to come into relations with the Sudanese 

sus from the Equatorial Province, who had assembled an the south- 
west shore of the Albort Lake. He had to tell too of the Salt Lake and 
of the Semliki River, fed in its lower course below the Lake Albert 
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Edward by bundrecds of streams of snow-water from the great motntain, 
Ruwenzori, « fine photograph of which was much admired, 

With great tuot and judgment Capt. Lugard avoided all political or 
religious. questions, and wound up hie remarks with the following 
sentences, to whose Semitic turn of phtmse and lapidary strength I 
called the attention of those present as sven ns he had sat down :— 

Sod brought down the Sydanes» from Kavalli; anil I built five 
furte from north. to south from the Albert to the Albert Edward ; and 
I located the Sudanese im them by regiments amd companies; orl 
I left Mr. De Winton in charge of Torn—the country bordering the 
base of the Ruwenzori Rango—with orders to protect these people, both 
from the licence of the Sudanese and from Kabarega. And when the 
people saw that wa tud built these forts and left these Sudancse, and a 
Bnropoanwus come to live among them, they doubted no longer that 
we nieant to protect them, and place a barrier between them and 
Kabarven on the ove hand,aid the Manyema on the other. And De 
Winton wrote to me shortly afterwards and said they wore escaping 
from their slavery in Unyoro, and coming in on every cide by thousands, 
with groat rejoleing, 

“ Avd De Winton did os I had told kim, and went round the conntry 
with Kasagame, and appointed chiefs to districts, and lielped him to 
arrange the oonntry in péeace—such ponce as it had not known for years 
and-years, And in thie task this lrsve youny officer died.” 

At the next meeting, on November 14th, the first regular one of 
the Society during the sesion, Dr, Nansen was the hero, and explained 
to an sudieice, almest as numerous us that which listened to Captain 
Lugard, his plans for exploring the Arctic Regions, Ho described tho 
vessel called the Fram, that is the “Furward," which ho has bad built 
neat Christiania fur the peculiar service he meana her to undertaku, 
In her ho proposes to pase through the Kara-Sea and to arrive near the 
month of the Lena. Thence taking advantage of the current of 
relatively warm water brought down by that river, he intends to 
advance northwards and to get into the ice which he belioves will 
convey him over or near the North Pole towanls the coast of Greenland, 
and so into more or less known regis. His arrangements, whiols 
showed infinite qesource and ingenwity, were criticised in a moet 
frienily manner by several of tho most rivted Arctic authorities, bnt 
mont of them were rathor friendly than hopeful. Admiral Inglefield 
Was Very cncuuraging, and mentioned the fact that he had himeclf seen 
a large log of wood on the west coast of Greenland which could by nv 
possibility have come from anywhore save Siberia, and must have takes 
very much the courss which Dr, Natwon had decided to follow. Dr. 
Nansen's paper was itself fall of very weighty statements as to the 
manner in which the Polar currents carry Siberian produce to the 
(ireenlaud Const: 
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-Quptain Lugari’s Paper having. been real first ut tho anoment when 
Uganda was exciting so very much interest in the political world, drew 
a huge multitude to the doore of this theatre, « multitude far groater 
than it could accommodate. We had accordingly, on November 24th, 
an extra or, 8 to epeak, overflow meeting, at which it was again mead 
nnder the Presidency of our Foreign Sccrotary, Goineral Sir C, % 
Beauchamp Walker. . : 

On Notember 28th we had tho pleasure of listening to our old 
friend, Mr. Joseph ‘Thomson, who gaye um an account of hia expeilition 
Yrom the shores of Lake Nyasa towards Lake Bangwoolo and. the bead- 

“waters of the Congo; an expedition in which he showed all the courage 
and endurance with which we are so familiar in his character. By 
‘his time I think he has walked ovor something liko 18,0()0 miles of 
Africa. Tis young companion, Mr. Grant, who, as Mr. Thomson's firet 
‘Hentouant, proved himself a worthy son of * Grant of the Nile," was 
wlss welcomed by us that evening, and delivered a specch which was. 
extremely well received by the membors present. 

On Deeomber Sth the temperature had fallen to below freezing- 
point, and the zeal of the Society-had, for the moment, declined with 
the temperature; eo that the audience which came to weleome Mr, 
Wilkinson and Quptain Gallwey was only moderately numerous, The 
first had to tell us about the so-called Kalahari desert which he 
appr through Bechuanaland. He found it far from a desert— 
rather a sandy rogion overgrown with spiny trees and shrnba, often. ao 
intricate as tu present great difficulties to a traveller moving with ox- 
waggens. Ife traced the Molopo River through # good deal of its course 
not hitherto—eo far as I know—described, 

Captain Gallwey, TLM.’e Vioe-Consul in the Oil Rivers, had visited 
the city of Benin, still a disgusting centre of the wurst sort of African 
gsvagery, but likely, we may hopo, ere Jony to be affected by better 
fnfluences, ond had » good deal that was interesting to say about the 
Awanty of the waterways of that région at a distance from the coast, 
their crystal purity and great depth, as well e# the churma of the yeguta- 
tion upon their banks. Ih was agrecable tu hear that they had no 
attractions fur the save in the shape of alligator and 
curlows, of whom the latter, it may be hoped, will have the sense to 
diasppear if that prodautory species makes ita appearance in any 
oo Pa December 19th oad ruaidl—by 

The Paper on was soad—and well 

Captain Dundas, 2.x,, the aame whose aevateven a the Tana were 
recounted to us supe time ago, not, however, by himself, tnt by 
Mr. Gedge. ‘To-night we were taken to the Jub River, which Captain 
Duodas ascended for rome 400 miles unaccompanied by a single 
European, without firing a single shot in anger. More than once, 
however, he was in imminent danger of his life amongst the fierce — 
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Somali population, The story of his landing at Bavlers accompanied 
only by « single interpreter, walking straight up to the chiof util 
asking iim whether it way to be peace or war, when he knew {t 
depended on a nod from that savage potentate whether he sould or 
shonld aot be inetantly murdored, deserves to be remembertd as a vory 
biriking illtetration of British courage and coolness. 

At the first meeting of the year 1893, held upon January 16th, the 
Paper was read by Mr. Charles Hove, an offivinl of the Sariwak 
Government, and contained an secount of a journey made by him up the 
Raram River to the highlands of Borneo, which included an interesting 
description of the ascent of Mount Dulit, « flut-topped hill over 5000 
feet high. Mr. Hose had paid considerable and most creditable 
atimtion as well to the flor na to the fanna of the district which ho 
had traversed ; and Mr. Bowdler Stiarpe, of the British Museum, hore 
testimeny to the very excellent work which he had dona as an 
ornithologist, Some of Mir. Hose’s oxporiences were sufficiently curious, 
aa, for instance, the following——“Qne morning one of my Dyak 
homters returned, declaring that he had heard a tiger. Being very 
unwilling (o believe this, and wishing to convines thom that no tiger 
exists in Borneo, I took » Dyak ond two Punans with our guns, andl 
having walked half a mile in the direction pointed out to ns, we heard « 
stunpe booming noise; very lyn itis trae, but not mich resembling 
the roar ofa tiger. [asked the: Pununs what they thought it was, and 
they replied «Jowi,’ toad, As wo came up to the spot, the noe 
seemed to resound through the rocks, and sure enough, between the 
erevices, was nm toad.of gigantic size, bellowing lnstily. As we tried to 
eateh him, he backed furthor into his hiding-place until he wos ont of 
reach, and we wero obliged to give up the hope of securing him; but 
fow days aftorwarde we procured a fine specimen of this toad, which 
measured 144 inches round tha belly, and 8 inches acrosa the head. Tt 
had a tard rough black skin with warty excreseences on the back, 
These warts contain « po‘sonous fluid, some of which a Punan iwok, and, 
placing it in tho toail’s mouth, destroyed the creature, and its akin is 
tow in the British Museum.’ The tond has beon the subject of many 
atrange logends; but Ido net know that anything has been said of it 
much more strange than ‘what is contained in the above paragraph. 

Our noxri mooting tok place on January 30th, Al it two Papers 
were read. Tho first was by Professor Milne, who was abgent in Asia; 
hot tho other wax toad ly its author, Mr. A. TH. Savage Landor, tho 
representative of a name illustrious in English literature, and himeelf 
an artist of very considerable: merit, who was with us. Both described 
journeys in the Northern Idand of Japan, which we usually—but, 
apparently, inoorrectly, for the Japanese name ix MHokkaido—speak of o* 
the Islami of Yexo. 

On February 13th wo had Mr: Selous; the migiitiest hunter of these 
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‘Git, Tauppoae, of any other times—mighty, too, wot only in the slaying 


‘of Hows, lmt is the advancement of civilisation, aud to whom T have 


tial hie afternoon the ngreoable task of presenting tho Founder's 
On Pebruaty 20th a Paper on his journey across Tibot wus reail by 
Captain Bower, of the 17th Bengal Cavairy, a journoy during which hie 
went over some 800 wiles of new country, to gay nothing. of having 
epent abott lal! hie tiie at altitudes ot from 14,000 to 16,000 feet 


ghove the level of the sea, Tt da the lard fate of modern travellore in 


Asia to be ablo to odd to linman knowledge only at tho oxpense of 
pending months amongst some of tho most detestable regions on the 
wurfies of the globo—regions whith are unknown clivfly Ionuse no ons 
is willing to inhabit them, Here is Captain Bower's genoral sketoh of 
a large portion af the howling wilderness which le traversod. 

“if ie whalé of Central anil Northern Tibet, and ulmost the whale of 
Western Titel, 4 known na the Chang. Tt consiste of'a igh tablaland 
with hills, mostly of a rounded character; but hore and thor sharply- 
dofined snowy ranges are met with, The mountains have o gonom 
‘east and west tendinty, but np deflood watershed existe; rivers may be 
‘met Howing in almoet any direction, and all terminate In lirge salt 
Yokes ‘These Inkes appear to huve heen at dno tiiwe much larger than 
‘they now are, 4s wutnistakeble signe that they at drying up ars to be 
gem. An idea of the physical configuration of the country may be 
fathered from the fact that for five miviths we never once camped Ala 
ower altitude than the sumuit of Ment Blano: and all the enurmons 
piratch of country we covered in that time contained not a singls tree. 
The greater part of this Chang is, of course, wninkwhitable for the 
proater part of the year, and test of the places that would afford 
igrazing in summer are ty fur distant from quitable winter ywurters-to 
‘be wvailed of by the nomads, Bat round the edge a fow ars to lie 
mot with, living alincet entirely on meat and dairy produce," 

Our Honorsry Secretary, Mr. Senbohm, wave, after the Paper had 
Ioan read, an interesting account of the birds which hod boen procured 
daring the expodition, canwisting as it did of culy sovon species, but all 
of extrem tarity ;- whily Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the Director of the 
Foyal Gardena at Rew, has reported that amongst tho one lomdred and 
thirty species ford by Dr. Thorold about half a dozen were absolutely 
new torcimnce. “The peculiar mode of growth adopted by well-known 
species in the Tibetan climate had salvo much interest for the hateniak- 

~ ‘The Cowncil tnd not a little difficulty in deciding between the rival 
‘claima to one of our toollals for this your, which were advanced in 
favour of Captain Mower and the reader of the Pauper of February 27th, 
‘and ite decision might, 1 think, with great propriety, have beam given 
‘ou either side. 
‘The rouder of tho Paper to which T allude was Mr, Rockhill, already 


a 
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well known as the author of the ‘Land of the Lamas, who addryscuil us 
upon hia mote recent travels in Tibet. T wish we could aleo hare 
welcomed him in person this afternoon, but 1 have, as you aro all 
aware, had the honour and pleasure of handiag the gold medal won by 
him. to the ropresentative of the great nation to whom hje attainments 
aa a student im the languages of the Far East and of a successful 
traveller have Wrought additional honour. 

Gn March ‘18th wo had a Paper from Mr. H. O. Forbes, woll-known 
as a naturalist and as a traveller in the Hastern Archipelago. Ite 
gubject wae tho Chatham. Islands and their relation to a former 

_ Southern Continent. ‘These Chatham Islands—for there are othors— 
aro a small group 500 miles cast of Port Lyttulton in the South Teland 
of New Zealand, which Mr. Forbes had visited during the time he was 
it charge of the Musenm at Canterbury. He had been Ted to vinit 
them chiefly on account of a frarmont of # bird's skull having been 
brought to him which excited his interest and surprise in a very high 
degree, After he reached tho Islanis he became certain that the bird 
waa » species of Aphanapteryx, a large and remarkable member of the 
rail family which lived in the Island of Mauritius contemporancously 

with the Dodo, From Mauritius it disappeared « couple of bundred 
gears ago; but in the Chatham Islands it lived till recently. Taking 
socasion from the presence of this bird and a variety of nearly-related 
facts, Mr, Forles argued lu favour of tle conclusion that it ls highly 
probable that Professor Huxloy’s and Professor Kitchen Purkor’s 
divisions of the globe according (to the distriliution of life into « 

‘northern and into a southern land—an aretogua ani o notogwa—will 

tarn ont tu be the two fundamental biological divisions of the globe, 

Shere was a centre of development at both poles, and that the warder- 

ings und migrations of the fauna and flora, northwards or southwards, 
from age to age, and from ove elde of the Equater to the other, were 
regulated by glacial and genial periods, and hy the elevation anil anted- 
donee of the land, or the fins und flow of the sea over the contivental 
shelf, Dr. Ginter and other distinguished naturalists were, #4 might 
huve been expected, altracted to our meeting by a Paper whieh touched, 
at so many points, their favourite studies, and we enjoyed the great 
ailvantage of listening to their views spon the questions taised. by Mr. 

Forbes. 

Qn March 27th we made au excursion into the territories of nur 
neighbours and friends of the Geologival Society. I think it ix desirablo 
that wo should occasionally, though not too often, cross both their 
frontiers and those of the Linnean with a viow to keoping before the 
world our just claim to deal with evorything which relates wo the 
theatre of man's activity. 

On this occasion the reader of the Paper was Professor Banney, whe 
miaintained that glaciers constantly abrade but very rarely excavate. 


q 
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‘The views of the late Professor Raney found a supporter, thongh ly 
no Means An nicotopromising one,in » distingnixhed mamber of your 
cummell, Mr, Blanford, while Sir Henry Howerth, Mr, Freshffeld, and 
Mr, Conway aupparted Professor Bonney's opinions, . 

At onr next mecting, when we were honoured by the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Qurron real eome of the lighter portiona of a 
Paper, which will daly appear in our Journal, upon hin recent tour in 
French Tndo-Thina. 

_ Ourvery latest meeting was devoted to the Kambkoram Ranges and 
their glaciers, of which Mr, Conway, who lately visited them, helped to 
@ considerable extent by the Geographioil Socicty, gave a very inferest- 
ing uecount. Putting aside the Ugands ovenings, and that which was 
given to Dr. Nansen, this was perhaps the most siccessful which wo 
finve had since the last Anniversary Mecting. Mr. Conway's ekill as 
‘a lenturer, and the very intelligent way in which the elites were branght 
hofore the mudience, gave him gieat advantages in addition tp thyse 
which were suppliod ty the subject itself. Col. Godwin Austen, tha 
firet pioneer of serions explorations in thosé rumote regions, atteniled 
the meeting and addressed we after Mr. Conway bad come to an ond. 
Tho occasion was further signolised by the exhibition of very admirable 
sketches by Bir. MeWormick and General Sir Michael Biddulph. The 
former nccompanied Mr, Conway, as did a son of our trustee anil former 
president, Lord Aberdare. Mr. Couwny. spoke most highly of Mr. 
Pimce's services, us well as of those rendered by the Ghoorkaa under 
his command. Mr. Freahfield pointed the moral of the tafo when he 
showed that in the employment of those Ghoorkas lay the future of 
Himalayan and trane-Himalayan exploration. 

On the whole, I should be inclined to spy that the moctings of this 
year have given more general patisfiction to the Society than those of 
any of tie ‘fired previous years which have heen held under my" presi- 
dency, with the exeeption of thy large one of 1890 in the Albert Hall, 
and. I think the onstom of adjourning to inapect the objects of interest 
in the next room after we have loft the theatre, has become established 
aa an institution. 
1 take thia opportunity of once more thanking the Sonate of the 

University of Lonlon for their great kindness in allowing tis to wesemble 
in thie building. i ; 


Tar ' Percezusas’ axn ‘ Jocawar’ 


‘The issue of our Proceeding wae continuod regularly up to the end 
of 3809, lint with the commencement of this year we took a now 
Geparture. Tt was thought desirably to enlarge the publication and ta. 
sand it out to the world ins furm more likely to attract the general 
reader than that in which it had previously appeared. ‘There was 
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reason to think too that the old colour suggested a little too much a 
style of literature which carries our thoughts to Westminster and has 
obtained w repntation for dulness which perhaps it only partially 
deserves. We adopted accordingly a more attmotive cover, aud the 
reanit, whether of the internal or external merits of the Geographical 
Journal, ag it is now called, has been that we have sold te the publio 
during the first four months of the year on an average two hundred 
more copieseach month than we used todo. Both in the old Proeerdiags 
‘and in the new Journal there have been a variety of papers and notices 
which have deserved much attention over and above the reporta of our 

T muy mention one by Mr, Markham on the late Professor Freeman 
and his services to geography. Mr. Markham says that that distin- 
guished man gave to geography its troe place with reference to history, 
duing thereby good service to both departments of Knowledge, and 
that his method will edd a far wider and more numerous class of 
equirers to the yotaries of our acience. 

Then there wore two Papers on tho Orthography of Geographical 
Names by Colonel Dalton, and one by Mr. Freshfield on the Glacial 
Catastrophe in Savoy, which caused so much loss of life Inst year at 
the baths of St, Gervais. Hoe described it as the explosion of » glacier 
by the stoppage of the subglacial water channels which drain it, or in 
other words, au avalanche riding on a Hood, 

Mr. Topley’s account of the causes uf the Sandgate landslip found, 1 
doubt not, many readers. 

A brief account in our October number of the railway from Antofa- 
gusta into the interior, by Mrs, Lilly Grove of Oxford, showed that 
additions may be made to our knowledge without passing beyond a 
region whore civilised modes of travel prevail. A careful series of notes 
on recent explorations in British New Guinoa, by Mr. Cuntta Trotter, 
wis reproduced in our November number after having been read at the 
Edinburgh meeting of the British Association ; and in the same number 
there was an acoonat of the Columbus meeting at Genoa, forwarded by 
Mr. Cnxt, Ho was prevented by illness from attending it, but hin 
daughter supplied his place, and we are much obliged to her for the 
information with which she supplied ms, 

There fs in our February number a brief but very interesting note 
‘upon the works of reclamation which have been carried on amongst the 
taarshos of Western Russia, The figares are indeed almost startling, for 
we read of 800,000 ncres transformed into meadow-land, and noarly 
1,200,000 acres, which formerly consisted of impracticable marshes, 
dried and turned into forest land. In fact, if we can erodit this account, 
the famous Pinsk Marshes have been to a great extent covered by 


prosperous farme, 
The Reclamation of the Zayder Zee, vo often vaguely talked about, 
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“has now been taken up in 4 more business-like way, and a akotch uf the 
great work, by which it is proposd to accomplish it, is given in our 

deurnal for March. It will require, however, an expenditare of 
£16,000,000, and the Inbour of « generation. If the hopes of its pro- 
jectors are fulfilled, it will add something Hke half » million of acres 
to the land ares of Holland. 

Another great Europeanimprovement, the removal of the Iron Gates, 
forma tho subject of a brief Paper in the same number, ‘This has been 

"going on steadily. for a considerable time, and its completion may, we 
are told, be looked for in 1595, 

Mr, Clinton Dent's Paper, On the Physiological Effeote of High Alti- 
indes,; in our January number, will appeal to an already lurge and, if 
tho Himalayas are to be seriously attackod, an increasing public, 

Papore on Chitral aud Chilas, the last by Sir Michuol Biddulph, have 
@- special interest. at this moment, thanks to political ciroumstances, as 
has a brief acoount of Major Brown's work on the Foyum and Lako 
Mooris. I might, however, prolong this list considerably without 
mentioning all the Papers of merit, and must pass on to other matters. 

In the geographical literature of the month'wo have reverted to an 
earlior system than that which has recently prevailed, of giving .« brief 
non-critical notice, not only of bocka added to the library, but of papers 
of importance in the various departments of Geography which appear 
in -poriodical publications, and the organs of geographical and other 
societies, This section of our Journal is, in short, an index to the 
geographical literature of the month, 20 that by glancing at it the 
reader can, in 1 moment, see whether anything hae appeared wiiich is 
dmportant to his own stndies. 

Geography occupied an important place at the British Association 
lustautumn, Dr, James (ivikio’s opening address * On tho Geographical 
Development of Coast Lines” was printed in our Septembor number, in 
which were also summarize’ two Papers read to the Association by the 
Prince of Monaco, one wpon a New Chart of the Currents of the North 
Atlantic, and the other upon the Proposed Establishment of Motooro- 
logical Observations at various points of that ocean, more espevially in 
the Azores. 

Tho last supplementary Paper published is » complete biography of 
Morvooo, oompilad by Sir Lambert Playfair and Dr. Robert Brown, both 
names which have long been honoured amongst geographers, and both 
of whom the Conneil has thanked for this oxcelleut piece of work, 

T pass now to the miscellancous duties of the Society. 


Mascetasgous Detres oF run Socrerr, 


We keep opet, iu return for the annual vote of £500 which is taken 
ty the estimates, & map collection of great size and valne which is open 


ee 
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“to the public at large. During the last year about 2600 porsons visited 
the map-room, but as T pointed out at our last Anniversary Meoting, wo 
‘want a great deal more room, und could do much more valuable work for 
the public if we had it, I mentioned a year ago that we had about 
forty thousand ‘bodks, fifty thousand maps or charts, seven thousand 
atlases, four thousand photographs, all of which have been steadily 
growing, as has also ourstock of instruments. Many are tho claime made 
-npon us for the loan of these both by government officials and private 


persuna.. 

Our work in the way of map-making is steadily increasing. Al- 
though our staff works exceedingly well, we are obliged to get a good 
deal of our map-drawing, folly half of it, should think, dono outside. 

Twenty-four intending travellers have during the present year 
received instructions from Mr. Coles in route-surveying, and other 
matters of importance to them, Mr, Conway and Mr. Selous worked after 
their return for weeks in wur offices constructing their own maps, a fact 
which shows how seriously the English traveller is beginning to take to 
the scientific side of his work, It will be remembored that those 
gentlemen won their earliest laurels, the first as an Alpine climber, the 
second a# a slayer of wild beasts. The step is long from those 
cotumenosments to the high position which they have now attained in 
connection with geography. 

‘The long discussions which we have hud with respect to the obtaining 
of geographical information from the Government of India have been 
brought, T trust, quite to an end by a letter from the India Office, by 
which we are informed, under the authority of the Secretary of State, 
that in the case of future reports tho Indian Government has undertaken 
tu make the geographical and statistioal information in them available 
for the Royal Geographical Society by separating such information, 
where it is possible, from that which is confidential. 

An earnest of good things to como has been given us by the for- 
wunling to the Society of Captain Bower's report. Althongh my own 
connection with your affairs is coming to an end, I am sure I can promise 
for my successors that they will take very special care to play in every 
way into the hands of the Indian Government, and to make our alliance 
as mntually advantagoons es possible. It ie partionlarly agreeable to 
mo that a controversy which I most d regretted shonld have been 
bronght to 20 satisfactory « conclusion before my retirement. 

Last year it was thought that it would be agreeable to the Fellows 
to revive tho anniversary dinner, which had been intermitted for some 
years. A very large company, including many very distinguished 
persons, assembled to express their sympathy with the Socioty in it 
work, and the groat enocess of that gathering had probably something 
tw do with the considerable increase which has taken place in our 
numbers. 
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At the corresponding dinner of this year, which took place on the 
13th, apeoches wore delivered by, amongst others, Sir Francis Cirenfell, 
Mr. Bryce, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Mr. Solous, Lont 
Kelvin, President of the Royal Society, Sir Robert Herbert, Sir Charles 
Tupper, Sir George Bowen, His Excellency the Swedish Ministor, and 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the Director-General of the Royal Gardens at 
Kev, 

One of the features of this gathering was the prosence of reproserita- 
tives fiom various Provincial Societies, who found an able spokesman in 
Mr, Steinthal, of Manchester. Many years ngo a resolution was passed 
at « General Meeting in favour of drawing closer the bonds whioli unite 
ve with the other Geographical Societics of the Empire; these have 
umch nraltiplicd of late, increasing at the same time in activity, and it 
has teen part of the recent policy of your Council to give the very fullest 
efftet to a resolution which had laindormant. Our relations with all the 
Geographical Societios of the Empire are becoming increasingly inti- 
mate, and these wonld of themselves be quite sufficient to foros on 
vettain improvements in onr arrangements which must soon conie about, 
thanks to the increasing progress of intelligence. The Provincial 
Societies ato a sort of automatic recruiting ground, sending ua now 
Fellows without any trouble on our part. 

And now Fellows we moet decidedly want, for our obligations are 
increasing. Truo, it is, that during the last four yoate we have made a 
Fery great increase. In tho year 1830-10, when the excitement about 
Mr. Stanley's journey was running bricast high, and when we hed the 
grpat meeting in the Albert Hall, our net increase was one hundred and 
thirty-one; the next year, when there was no very special excitement, 
itwas cighty-four.. In 1891-3 wo had a grout many now elections, but 
the terrible influenza epidemic ran up our Obituary, and inated of an 
average of eighty we had one hundred and fonrteen deaths, The result 
wae a small net decrease, a decrease of twenty-three. This year, how- 
ever, the tide has turned, and turned with a vengeanos; we have 4 net 
increase of one hundred and forty-four gentlemen and twenty-two ladies, 
one hundred and sixty-six in all. In other words, during the four years 

in -whioh I have had the honour to be your president, I have seen your 
numbers increased by three hundred and fifty-eight, and they are now 
close upon three thousand seven hundred ; but we want them all and 
‘mony more, for before Jong wo shall have to take into the taost serious 
consideration the acquisition of a now domicile. Our constantly 
increasing collections would of themselves, as I have pointed out before, 
ere long drive us from our present quarters, and we have, in addition, 
tenson to believe that oven if we could extend our borders where we now 
are, on anything like ressonable terms, which we cannot, certain changes 
in the streets in thie part of the town would ere long improvo up off 
the face of creation, Then, althongh the University of Tendon has 
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Teen most kind to t# in lending us their theatre, and although the 
character of our papers and of our publicstions, as well as our position 
aa the loaling gedgraphical soclety of the world make us, I think, sot 
tmworthy recipients of the kindness of an mniversity, whose upenitions 
extend over the whole of the British Empire, we cannot look forward to 
the prosent state of things continuing for an indefinite period. A rote 
of the Senate might at any time put an end ty it. 

We do, no doubt, more for the Government of this country by a very 
preat deal than any other Society save the doyen of all societies, the 
Royal Society, mt others, owing to historienl reasons, had tho good 
fortune to be accommodated in a Government building in which no 
room was found for us, and o we are thrown back upon our own 
teemurees. In default of finding a Mr. Tate amongst our Members we 
inst eventually buy land for building purposes, and we have steadily 
heen Keeping thie matter in view withont arriving as yet at any 
‘Acfinite result, Land in this part of the town is enormonsly costly, 
and, if we were to go to any other, we might casily lose some of tho 
attractions and advantages which wo are now able to offer to our 
Fellows. 

T cannot help thinking that sooner or later some Government may 
recoguise, ins practical form, the obligations which they all recognise 
in. words, wnd give us some facilities euch as Governments can give to 
public bodies without any burthen on the tax-payor. Still, our first 
uty is to help ourselves, aud that, as you have just heard, we are doing 
by increasing our numbers, Nor must it be forgotton that since the 
commencement of this year the entrance fee hag boon increased without 
any prejudice to the number of our candidates, 

Amongst the expeditions which we have aided in the course of tlie 
your have been those of Mr. Conway aud Mr. Theodore Bent, You all 
know how well the first has succeeded, and ere long I doubt not that 
Mr. Bont will haves good deal to toll us of his travels in Abyssinia, 
whence he has just returnod: Mr. Pratt, to whom we gave some 
assistance with a view to his intended explorations in the Valley of the 
Amazons, unhappily broke down in health and was unable to proceed 
with his work. Dr. Nansen has also roveived, as you are aware, some 
help from us. While he is making the final preparations for his start, 
various other proposals for Arctic exploration are being brought 
forward. One of these has for its anthor an Exglishinan, Mr. F. G. 
Jackson, who describes his intentions in the April number of our 
Journal in the following words :— 

“The objects 1 have in view in my projected journey may be 
conveniontly aummarised under two heads: (1) The general exploration 
of Pranz Jowf Land, and in particular the discovery and mapping of its 
northern regions; the observation of the climatic conditions encounterad ; 
the recording of such geological evidence as is met with; and the 





general. investigation of the geographical conditions of the country. 
(2) An_ndvance in a northerly direetion, which sill be so far continued 
aa to bring mo within the immediate locality of the North Polo, and as 
endeavour, by all means in my power, ta. obeerve the geographical 
conditions at that mathematical point. Speskiug generally, my. plan 
may be desorbed as an advance northward on land as fur as aucle land 
continues—an advance which shall be made more sconre and more oper 
to retroat by the establishment of o sorics of depdts, reaching at intervals 
of about 100 miles from abiut the parallel of 80° to the most northern. 
paint of the land, or thi locality of the North Pole, whichever shall be 
mot with first.” 

Mr. Jackson adie -— 

Under the most favourable conditions—which I would assume to 
be the stretching of Frane Josef Land into the immediate regions of 
the Pole—we might achieve our objects, and return to the southern: 
phores of Vranz Joaof Lawl in the Jate summer of 1804. At any rate, 
by the summer of 1595 1 think we should haye proved whether the Péle 
ia practicable or uot by the Franz Josef Land ronte, and bein « position 
ty return to Europe, Thus we require two years in which to attain 
all our objects, or prove the impracticability of attaining one of them,. 
In any cove 1 shall endeavour, with all my power, to bring hack « 
fsithfot. report of the geographical conditions in a region of the 
Earth more northerly than any that has yet beon observed or, inileed, 
aa chad 

These aré large designs, and it would no doubt have been well if 
Mr. Jackson had made a preliminary journey, like that which carried 
Dr. Nansen across Greenland. He has not asked the Society for any 
assistance, but proposes to make his expedition entirely as a volunteer, 
ahd in no way under our anspioes, thongh we wish well, of courss, to 
him.as to all other explorers. 

_ Many of you are aware that a departmental committee was appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture in April, 1592, to examine into the work of 
the Ordnance Survey and various proposals which bad beon madn for the 

of the mame. It examined more than thirty witnesses, and 

reported with special reference (1) to the steps which shonld bo taken 

to expedite the completion and publication of the f-inch maps of the 

Britiah Jeles; (2) to the permanent arrangement which should be made 

for the permanent revision of mapm on various scales ; (3) to the question 

whether the maps as at present issuod satixfy the reasonable requirement 

of the public in regard to style of execution, form, infurmation conveyed, 

and price, and whether any improvement could be made in the catalogue 
and indexes. Your Council made some recommendatigna to the Com- 

mittee, and your How. Seo., Mr. Freshfield, appeared aa a witness before 

it, The Committee, which waa a strong one, sooepted nearlyall the 

‘recommendations, which comprised the speedy completion of the I-inch. 
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survey, freqnent revision, better distinction of road» and footpaths, the 
delineation of the contours of the sea-bottom routid the coust-lind, the 
production of & new map in colours, the union around towns and-in 
tourist districts of the existing sheets of the Ordnance Survey; done on 
the §-inch and I-iuch seales, so ax to form special maps for snok districts 
in which all new eartographical improvements might be from timo to 
time introduced, 
If these recommendations are carried into effoct—Parliament pro- 
Viding the necessary fonds—nroch credit will, I think, be due to your 
Society, and more vapecially to Mr. Freshfield, who has devoted a great 
amrnt of labour to this matter, sa he has indeed to overything connected 
with your affaire while I have had anything to do with them, ond for 
juany years before my period of office commenced, 


OQvg Epvcationat Worx. 


~ E wont at great longth Inst your into the subject of our educational 
work. It will bo quite unnecessary accordingly to go back upon ground 
already traversed, and I will confine myself to noticing very brioity ita 
now developments of the past year. 

At Christmas 1892, Mr, Coles, cur map curator, gave two lectures to 
an audience Jargely composed of young pooplo, which wero very well 
attended. On January 20th, 1895, Mr. Machinder begnn a series of 
geographical lecturesin this theatre, addressing himself chiefly to persons 
ongagod in teaching geography. He continued these on the ten successive 
Fridays, taking as his subjects :— 

The Relations of Geography to History. 

The Roada to the Indies. 

The Belt of Desert and Steppe. 

The Gates of India and China, 

The Approaches to Europe. | 

The History of Russia as a Commentary on its Geography. 

The Alps ne a Factor in European History. 

The Approaclies to Tialy. 

The Divisions of Gant. 

Soma (éographical Analyses of British History. 

_ Fellows of the Suciety were admitted free of churge, and could obtain 
tickets for members of their families ut a fee of five ehillings for cach 
conrae, 

_ Tho lectures were listened to by large andiences. At their conclusion 
Mr, Dyasou moved and Mr. Fitch seconded a yote of thanks, which, pro- 
ceeding as it did from the initiative of two gentlemen who speak with 
such anthority upon edticational matters, was of real importance. 

Mr, Mackinder’s work at Oxfuni continues to bring forth good fruit, 
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and has been rocognised by the authorities thero ina manner highly 
gratifying to himself as well as agreeable to our Soviety, by showing. 
thut ita choice of a representative at Oxford has fallen upon a mat of 
real merit. 

Mr, Buchonan has continued his lectures at Cambridge, though 
I gegret to say he hea retired from the post. Wo hoar from the 
Victorin University that Mr. Yule Oldham, wlioss appointment was 
tlw resolt of #ome communications t0 which 1 alluded last year, ‘has 
jean doing extremely well at Manchester in connection with the 
Geographical Society of that place and with ourselves, 

Our sister Society of Liverpool, which started under the best auspices 
only last year, has had a pitiable lox in the premature death of its 
President, Lurd Derby. Fis solicitors have intimated to us that he hos 
Jeft to tho Royal Geographical Society = sam of £1000, au nid to our 
work sgredable in itself, but more agreeable in that it conveys the 
approbation of ane of the best informed men, and, as T venture to think, 
far the wisest siatcaman who has taken part in the affairs of this Empire 
Guring thie last thirty years. 

Mr. Grundy, the first scholar we appointed in concert with tho 
University of Oxford, made Greece the scent of his «xplorstions, To 
gurveyed, tater alia, the flelda of Plates und of Leuetra; bat was 
provented by extremely had weather from doing a good deal that he 
iutended. He proposes, however, to return and complate his work. 

It will be gratifying to inany to learn that eo fur oe his researches 
at Plates have hitherto gone, thay lave confirmed the aconracy of the. 
Father of History." 

The studentship instituted by our Society and tha University of 
Oxford, has been given to Mr, Covens-Hardy of New College, who has 
inken the Eastern frontiers of Montenegto for his field of study, and, as L 
hope, of fame. He has already some ooquaintance with that conntry, 
and may be expectad to bring back « good deal of new knowledges. 

| mentioned in my Inst address that wo wore in correspondence with. 
the Sootch Education Department about the best means of ennoutaging 
geography in the Scotch Training Colleges, and it has been settled that 
‘were to award prizes on the bugis of the extrance oxaminationa of 
pupil teachers; this arrangement being considered to be the most 
couveniont by those who direct these institutions. 


Tus: Yran's Exrionation. 

In reviewing the work of the Society during the year—the work done 
at our ordinary méetings and the varied contents of our monthly journal 
_‘t have had, to sumu extent, to deal with the exploring activity of the: 
past twelve montha Still there is much to refer to in order to give @ 
fairly complete rom of what has been done by exploring expeditions 
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t0-Ail up the gape in our maps, and of geographical sotivity in other 
directions, With this part of my subject I must deal briefly, — 

Tn connection with Mr. Markham's Paper 1 have referred to the fact 
that iho past your was the fourth centenary of the discovery «f America 
by Columbus. This epoch-making event was eelebrated in variona 
European countrics, more especially in Spain and Genoa, where during 
the eummer and autumn tlivre wasa coutinuons series of {¢tew, congresses, 
ani exhibitions: In other countries the cocasion was commemorated in 
various ways, Amorica also, in October last, mumifested hor setiee of 
the importance of an event which initinted hor remarkable career, bmt has 
reserved until the prosent yeara much fuller reoognition in tho jreat 
exhibition at Chicago, which waa opened in the beginning of May) and 
which in some respocta will be the most remarkable exhibition the world 
has seon, ) 

Ab event of considerable geographical importance is the completion, 
‘during the year, of the remeasuremont of un aro of meridian docided on 
in France in 1959, and fustituted after the war of 1870. The work 
included. variety of operations, It is now practically finished, and the 
French triangulation ia connected by actual observation with the surveys 
of Englandand of Spain, 

Dr. Schlichter’s new photographie arrangement for taking ovlistlal 
observations has been completed during the year, Its practicability hus 
got to be tested by actnalqwark. ‘This may be done by Mr. Campbell, 
who has taken a camer with him to Koroa, where he intends to make 
another «!fort to rooch the lake on the Groat White Monntain. 

Turning to the exploring work of the year, lol ws begin with the 
Togions armind the Poles, It was hoped that Lieutenant Peary woul 
havo come to England about this date, and given ws an aceomnt of. his 
inforesting oxpodition to the north coast of Greenland from McCormick 
Boy by land. Unfortunately, ho has hud to give up tis visit to Europe, 
His journey ovor tho ice of tho interior revenled somewhat the same 
conditions as wore soon liy-himeelf on his former jonrney into tho interior, 

and by Nanson when ho crossed the ico-bound land. Ligatenmnt Peary 
reached the north coast to the south-east of the farthest point attained 
by Bounmont, and hie thns confirmed tho conjecture that that conet 
trends to the sonth-aat: Lisutenant Peary contemplates another 
expedition to te same const, partly with a view of furthor exploring 
it, and partly fur the purpose of niaking it tho point of departure for an 
atiempt-io push northwardse., No precise dato, however, ecema to have. 
been fixed for his duparture,. 

Referened has already heen mallee to Nanson's hazanlous attempt 
ti redch the Pole. Meantime, ae I have already stated, Mr. 
Froderick Jgeckson, a young Englishman fired ‘by tho examplp of 
Nansen nod Peary, has brought before tho public a slieme for 

So, L—Juty, 1893.) ¢ 
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pashag ont the Pole by Prans Josef Land, ‘To this T havo already 


ooh “Tlantinant Rylor's expedition to East Greenland, which returned to 


Denmark daring the year, made important additions to our knowledge 
‘of tnt inhospitable. coast, on which, as will be scen from the map 
published in the Proceedings, he discovered a magnificent series ot 


An intoresting attempt, partly supported by the Society and by 
Mr. aigh Smith, was made in tho past year to add to our knowledge of 
the Antarctic. Four Dundee steam-whalirs were equipped and sent to 
seok for whales and seals in the South Polar rogion, On board of them 


were three young men well qualified and well equipped to carry out 


scientific and geographical observations. The shipy have just arrived, 


and detailed reports may be duily expected of what hay been done for 
-gaiones. But as they did not reach far south, and as the skippers were 
more bent on seals than on science, it is to be feared that the harvest 


_ for geography will be somewhat disappointing. 
Coming to Asia, I need only refer to the excellent work which 


eoutinues to be accomplished by onr Indian Survey, a report of 


which for the past year will be given in the August number of the 


- Journal. 


Tn dealing with the activity of the Society during the past session 
T have referred to the excellent work done by Mr. Conway and his com- 
in the rogion popularly known as the Karakoram ; his expedition 
is st example of the kind of caroful and minuto work that now remains 
to be done over much of Asia, as of Africa and Sonth America, where what 
we may call pioneer work has laid down the general features. A good 
example of the pioneer work is afforded by Captain Bower's journpy, 
already dealt with. 
Tm the ammmer of Inet year the Central Himalayna waa the scone of 
an tion under Dr. Dienor, who was accompanied by Messra. Gries- 
Lack and Middlomise of the Indian Goological Survey. Naini-Tal was 


the starting-point, and the party penetrated as fur aa tho litth-known 


district of Tundes (Tibet) by way of the Kiangur and Khiogar Chaldu 
Passes, each over 17,000 feat. Several pedke wero asceniled, inolnding 
Kungribingri (19,170 feet). 

To Annam on excellent piece of survey work was accomplixhed 
last year by Dr. A. Yerzin in the course of o journey from the 
Coast of Annam to the Mekong, acrces a hitherto nnknown tract of 


Fn the Eastern Caucasus last summer Herr Mervbacher did 
work in exploring the lofty and comparatively isolated Telmlos and 
Bogos groupe which separate Daghestan from the country of the 
Chevwurs and Tushets in the south, and the Bogos range in Daghestan. 
He ascended about a dozen lofty peaks, including Ararat, 
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Aw in past years, Africa continues to Imik more Iargely than any 
other continent in the sumimary of the year's exploring work, 

I have already referred to Captain Lingard's work in Contml Africa, 
hut for the sake of completences let me ropent that during tho expe- 
ditions which he conducted from Uganda ns. centre, and from which he 
returned during tho past-year, he did much to add to and give precision 
to our knowledge of tho whole region. 

In the summer of Inst year an expedition left England for Enst 
Africa of which much is expected. It is under the leadership of Mr 
Astor Chanlor, ia wealthy young American, who, while fond of sport, 
has a real interest in exploration, He ia accompanied by an Austrian 


officer, Licutonant Vou Hohnel, who hos already dono good servico in 


the region to tho enet and north-east of Lake Victoria. From informa- 
tion whieh has reached us, the expedition has already done: valuable 
work in the region to the east of Mount Ketia, watered by the Tana 
River, ond ia now probably pushing its way mto tho region lying to 
the north of Kenia, 

The expedition to the Jul River, associated with tho name of 


‘Licutenant C,H, Villiers, gud from whioli much was expoctad, unfor- 


tinately fell to pieces before it waa well under way. Fortunately, ona 
of ite members, Mr. J, W. Gregory, of the Geological Department of 
‘the British Museom, has determined to do some work before returning 


home, By tho latest nows he had proceeded by himself, with only a 


fow natives with liim, to Mount Kenia. It is to be hoped he will 
tésch hin goal,-for.so trained a scientific oleerver toust bring back 
“valuable results. 

Severs) rumours kava come out of the darkness which still hangs 
over Contra! Africa ne to the death of Emin Pasha, No precise 
information has yet ronched ms, and Emin- haa been so often alain 
that until more positive evidence comes to hand, wo must hope that 
ho ia atill alive. Whon last hoard of be woe making his way 
throveh the Lturi forests towanls either the Congo or tho Cameroons. 
‘Aw far uz Lake Albert, Emin was accompanied by Dr. Stuhlmann, « 
qualified scientific obsarver, and the account which he has contribnted 
of their jomt travela.and of his own observations un his return journey 
to Lake Victoria, form-valucble contributions to the hydrography more 
especially of the great inter-lnke region. Evermore important have 
baen the journeys of Dr. Tiumann on the enth-east and east of Lake 
Viotorin, Here be han Leen able to place upon our mape a new and 
interesting Juke, addnea: evidences of volcanin activity, and fill in 
considerable gape in oor Imowlodge of a region huving many mtereste, 
Dr, Baumann iy an admirably examplo of the thoroughly-trained eientific 
explorer, Equally frnitful in reswliv has been the journey which Dr, 
Baumann has apcomplished between Victoria Nyanza and Tupganyika, 
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the first tae anch:» jommey Las bean made. From the north end of 


“the luke Dr, Ranmann proceeded south-oast: to the station of Taborss 


Near the source of the Kagera ho found « wooded Ountain range? 
known ot Mosod & Mivesi, our old fricndu the “Mountains of the 
Moon," which forme the watershed betweon the Nile and the Rufia, 
which flows irito Lake Tanganylka. 

“Fronch explorem kayo hoon doing exeollent work ia Africa dyring 
the pait year, The jonrvey of Captain Monteil is 4 remarknble ont. 
Ho entored Africa from Senegal, ercised the gréat bend of tho Niger to, 
Say, entered Sehoto and Bornn, where he was well roqived,2aw Lake 
Chad-and traversed: the Sahara to Tripoli. Detuils-of this intoresting 
journey have not yet been published; but Coptain Montai} cannot 
‘hwrve failed to add considerbly to our knowledge of ¢ho mygion on the 
‘boutons of Take Chad, which hare net been visited by Europeans for 


Another French explorer, M. Maistre, starting from the Congo, and 
taking a routs to the east of that of the unfortunate Crampol, passed 
‘through Bagirmi and reached the River Shuri, coming out hy the Rinne 
and Niger. He also struck now or little-known rrovnd, gid the fill report 
of his expedition will be looked for with interest, M, Muieiry fullowed 
in the tracks of ML Dybovski, who went ont to trace tho remains of 
‘the Crampel expedition, and who slao reached thy upper come of the 
Shari. Throvgh all the region M. Maistre eearohel jn vain for Laika 
‘Liha, whink haw wo ling found « place in onr mapa. 

Groatinteroxt has }eon excited in: googmphical qirelea daring tha 
“past yuar by tho extensive jonrieys accomplished hy the expeditions 


_xent out by the Katang, Company inty the Congo Pree State, They 


wore mudor the command of AE Deleommune, M. Bia,;and Captain Stars. 
Generally, it may bo esid, they have resulted in must important additions 
toa knowledge of the hydrography of the extensive regriom watored by (he 

i rivers that eontribate to the firmution of the Cond, the Tinspela, 
the Lualabn, and their numerous affinents, aq well aa OF the lakes thot 
mark their cgurse. Unfortnnately the work cost the lives of, pmotg 
others, Captain Bia and Captain Staira. 

Further north, another life has been sacrificed to the enterprise Of 
tha Congo Free State, that of M. Van den Kerckhoren, the leador of a 
great expedition to the Uppor Nile, alhont whore nimi-and wark qt AT, 
liowever, vory ignorant. In another part of Africa the fitnons French. 
oxploror, Captain Binger, has addod to tho services already routerod ly 
exploring the Gold Coast interior from Bondnka to Rong. In German 
South-west Africa, Count Pfuil accomplished a journey, daring the pamt 
yoar, from tho Orange River on the south, throngh tha jastand the contro 
‘of Namaqualand and Damaraland, during which, x8 « trained scientific 
observer, he was. able to-ndd mnch to what we know alroady of the 
ghogruphy anid capatiittes of the conntry, The resuji of Cott Pfoil's 


— 
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joumey willbe -givan in an early tumber of the Treteavey The Germans 
have ales been continuing the work of exploration. in the Camoroans, 


thongl tint colony does not-seum to be progressing 4¥ aatinfuctorily a 


migit bo wished. 
Major: Tevorson and Senhor Ennes, the English and Porbugucs: 


“deputicxfor tho dolimitation of the territories of the British South 


Africa Company und those claimed by Portugal, have completed their 
work. Tho reult has boon tho careful exploration and mapping of 1 


“strip of land some portions of which wore quite unknown. The result 


of thie will be given in an early number of the Journal. 

Mri Selous hns told ue of his own recent work in Mashonaland, ‘The, 
Company's surveyors and pioneers arc continually niding others, ani 
duriig the year not a few of the meshes in the network of piineer 
rontew have hen (led op. 

Mr, Joseph Thoxieon’s important journey acrose the plateau between 
Tuwkes Nyasa aul Tanganyika was supplemented during the past year 
by « jemrney made by Mr, Sharpo (ons of Mr. Ti. H. Johnston's: Vie 
Consnle) from Luke Nyanga to Lako Tanganyika,and thence to Lake Mwern 
and the espital of Cazembe, Mr, Sharpe hae rectified our knowledge of 
the lake and added dome fresh information concerning the region which. 
surrounds jt, In other directions Mr, Julueton anid his staff have been 
incieasing eay knowledge of the region which he alministers. One 
nvsnber of hia staff, Lieutenant Solater, has just returned to England, 
ene having nearly completed a road from the Lower to the Upper 
Sh 

“Mr. Theodore Bent's expedition to Abyssinia. for the purpose of 
investiguting the ruins of Axaum has not been so snoocsafnl ax might 
have bean wished, owing to thu hostilities which are being carried on 
between two of the chiefs; indeed, he and Mrs, Dent had o narrow 
exeape from being involved in their hostilities, Still, the expedition 
hae not licen altogether without interesting renlte 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes'y great scheme of « Central Africa tolograph from 
the Cape to Cairo is a project of some interest te googruphera Tt may 
‘bo recalled fat a similar scheme way brought before the Socicty samo 
fifwen years ago, and that the late Colonel Grant took mach Interest 
‘in it, 

__ A dontroversy has Teen carried on during the your under reviuw 
hetweon Dr. Schlichter and Mr. Swan (Mr. Bent’s eompanion ‘in 
“Machonaland), with reference to the astronomical relations and eym- 
balical significance of the famons Zimbabwe ruits. Tho general 
couchision to be drawn is. that we want more dulaila and more proviss 
information before we oro jnstifled in building any theories on these 
yomatkable romnina, . 

In South Amorics valuable contribntions have been made during thu 
year to w knowledge both of the lowlands and highlands of Eeunlir by 








f Wolf, wlio acted fur some years ae government geologist in that 


by Dr. Sismirdeki, whose maps and narratives have only quite recently 
heen diened at Gotha. These ffl up « largo blank in » cminiry which, 


 thoagh it-has been the field of official expoditions, still is vary imporleetly 


‘Tn Australia we have had the results of the expedition to the contra 


of the continent, sent ont hy Sir Thomas Elder, under Mr. Lindsay. 
Although the expedition was a failure on the whole, still it is evident 
from the maps and reports that something was done to fill up the great 
Uiank which «fill remains, Mr. Guy Boothby, himself a native of 
Australia, iss just arrived in thin country, after having crosend tha 
continent from the north of York Peningula, down. through Queonsland 


‘into Victoria. 1 remains to be seen whothor Mr. Boothby has achiovod 


“any original resnlis,, 


In New Guinea and the neighbouring islands, tho administrator, 


Sir William Macgregor, continnes fo pcoupy himself bmsily in xoquiring 
‘s knowledge of thi geography and resources of the region onder his care. 
Hie last atin! report is as voluminous and instructive as neal. 

_ Tam imiobted to the Hydrograpber, Captain W. J. L. Wharton, for 
the following summary of the admirable work accowplished by the 
Admiralty during the year: 


Apuiaury Scrvers. 


Under the ordors of tha Lords: Commissioners uf the Admiralty them have heen 
emploped te hydrographiioal surveys tn variom parts af the world geven steam 


Weasels of war and two hired veamls, with crews conalsting of sixty-aix offloory und 


giz tunded and twenty-seven men. Under the Government of Todia there ha» 
boon coe stomm-resse) employed onthe cosets and dependencies of India; while, 
jem] steam-yeeeel dur the otders of the Dominion Government of Canada has 
wen engaged un the inlaw! waters afhacent to Canals, 

The several localities. whare theso surveying veaela have leon actively encased 
art ae fallows2—The whores of Great Britain and Troiand, Nova Sootin, Anticon! 
sland ; Africa, cast coast; Greece, west cont: China; Borneo, Australia, and the 
Bove Wobrides, A foll repeyt of the werk executed by esc reseed hes been 
presented to Parliament in accordance with annual enetoin; but the following ta« 
wummary of what has been aocourplished j— - 

On tin shore of Great: Britain, 4 reanrrey of Southampton Water on a large 
cmtale was qommened snd ted. An ctumination was made of the Shipwash 
find other ehonly int the approach to Earwich,unil the reiult proved that conslidenblg 
(Shangey hod tikm: place in the position and depth of water on miut of the shoaly 
Aexatoined, the (emfency of the outer shoals bring to extend to the northeastward, 
In tlie North Sen, olf the Humber, an ares of 242 square miley to the northward af 
“thet portion completed during 1800 and previous years way well sotinclesd out, but ng 


shoals or dangers to navigation were discovered, A survey of Dridlingtar fay 


reread the fet that great alterations had taken Pace on Sitithle Shoal ; the 


‘Gopsiderable additions havo been made toour knowledge of Patagonia 
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qrétter portion of (he northern part hoe been washe! ewoy, while the eouthern part 
ds with shoaler, In the ‘Thames, an exarluntions of thw Shingles Patch in the 
‘Dake of Edinburgh Ciiannel showed that the depth on it lum) deereasal 3 feot sition 
‘the lost examination in April 1891. 

At the northern entrano: to Menai Strait, the shoals and channels at the head of 
‘Beaursoria Bay wore re-surveyed, and. considerable. alterationa found to havu taken 
‘Pics since the ‘previone survey in 1872. Tha southern portion of Carnarvan Bay 
owaa-sonnded out to the 30 fathoma contour, aod the southern entree to the Meal 
‘Biralt completely enrroyed. | 

On the gest coast of Seotlind, Kerem Soundand the north appmach to Ohm 
‘were gurveyed on a eeale of 10 inchea to the mile, completing the work commenced 
in the previous year. 

OM the north const of Ireland, « largo ares. was examined with a viow of 
obtainiur tore dotallel knowledge of the depths aff the ccast, o a2 to form a gmida 
thick wenther to ehipping approaching the Trish Channel from seaward, No 
dabgers to navigation. were discayered, but several inequalities of the bottoi that 
mizlt tanh deceive a afipmaster oa to bia position were charted. 

The work on foreign and colonial shores hina been aa follawe:— . 

In ‘Nova Beotia, the-outer pari of Halifix Harbour with its approaches waa 
surreyed, and though no new dangers wery discovered, yet the known ahoals wore 
foand to have lees water over them than hithertoahown on the charts, A fisherman 
of Nowfoundlund huving reported. the exiatency of a ahoal patch of Capo Mane; an 
examination of the spot waa made, wheu th least water fund om this khasl—eallid 
Nickerzon, Nank—2was 10] fathoms, the position belug 17§ miles wost-soutl-weet of 
Ospe Race lichthone, 

A wutroy of ‘the exat cosst of Anticosti Islandwas taken'{n hand in consequence 
of frequent reports that daimers oxtondid farther from the shore than marked on 
the charts, About fourteen weeks wero apent in a dttuiled survey extendine from 
Table Head round tha east polit to Jopiter Biver, a distance of 66 miloa: but the 
result proved that the dangers, Instead of being farther off shore, are not on far as 


- The snrvoy of the consta of the Britis Hawt Afrioan territories waa continned 
fram tho work of the preending wason, snd completed from Raz Nzomeni to Lamu 
Bay. A plan of Lanm bar aul harbour was nleo mado, 

_, Thedifference of longitude Ietween Adeq amd Perim was determined by means 
of the electric telegraph, and a search mode for'a ehoal in the northern enfraues to 
‘the Masaws Channel on which the $5. Xing Arthur jz reported to have struck, 
but without finding any danger. 

_ Oli the west const of Greve a detailed survey wae made of that itioh indented 
phore-Hine with ¢ff-lying islands betweeti Seropha Point at the entrance to Patran 
Gulf and Astoko in Dragomeati Bay, A plan of the harbours of Pandelomona and 
Phite, was also executed, During the progress of this eurvey a dangerous plorasla 
“Fock (now called Day Rock) standlire fn 20 fathoues with only 23 feet of water 
“over it, was disooversl iu the fairway of Purt Platea,and it ts fortunate that 
‘none 40 oor deep-draught irovclada ‘have etruck it when tonking use of this 


__ fo the Chins Sea, 4 careful seatch wae made for the Hoessck shia! in tue 
vininity of the Pretaa, Tn ajéte of unpropitionn weather, an area of DOO squarn 
‘tolls wee soured aut an cleeoly as circamstances woulll permit, bat no indlestions 
ef any such) danver se reported could be finuul, 

_ |The Macclesfield tank, » sutenurzed coral atoll lying Ie the middle of the China 
‘Bea, is frequently ereewed by vers-li on their way from Singapore to Hong Kong: 
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(A seue tradition ‘of dangoroualy shallow water somowhero om ite circunferenon 
6/130 mites haw existed for many yearn, aod the report bea PA O veel fn 1891 
‘of-a shallow cnot, caneed no examinativg of it lo be ordured. A detailed. examln~ 
Ailey wes made of the western. hall of the rium, and lu several plates it was found 
‘that therm wae only [rom 6 to 10 fathom of waver; bot the shomlest epot found 
‘wae on a cinall coral patch near the centm of the lagoon, which was only coversd by 
B fathoms of water, | 

A-eetles of dredisings werw taken neatly every day on the outelde slope an] inside 
the rim vif this atoll, and the resale examined by Dr. Basser? Sinith, wurgecn of the 
‘hy the Hyimgraphic Department, and the epeckmers forwarded to the Ailmiralty 
hive been presevited to the Uritish Mire. 

The Atuanha ivands, 2 groop of which very little ia known, lies near the sieam- 
ship rmite in the southern em! of the (hina Ses. A detailed survey of them was 

Ganmensed, but net completed befre the cloey ef the oubloor season. . re 

~~ Ou the north-nast caiet of Britith North Borneo, the survey was prosecuted from 

cwhero it had been discontinued tho previous season, and completed fram Dont 

“Haven tothe boondary between English and Dutch pomessions in 4° 10° north 

atitede During the progtea: of thi ncb-eequirdl vurvey o lunge number af 

teaft anil amal] islets wero charted, while several dangerous rocks and shoals were 
On tho completion of thie work and when pasting thromph the South Ranguay 

‘Chatinel, the surveying Voss! discovers! a emall pinnsele of coral in the miiidlle of 

“thw bilrway with duly 10 feet of water over it. Coustlering that steamers have been 

“ysing this passage requintiy for some years it semis mnarvellons that a wreck has not 

‘taken Place on eich an unexpected itanger, 

On ths east goon of China the survey of the southurn part of tlie Choman Archi- 

- pelago, In continuation of the work dona by TLM.S, Rambler in 1800, wee 

‘completed. 'Thizeurvey embraccd the whole of the area between the Tung Hiver 

aod: tho Eneshan. Islands, incloding the western port of the Clinnn Ielunde, . Large 

geale plane of thi: Yung Mivur and Sheipo Roads were alee mode, Further liao 
vithine on the bore of the Teen Tang Kiang were alo mato aud many photographe 
taken, bat sothing new was secertained regarding the main fontores of ther 


Tn Australia the detailed exaniivation of the toner pasinge between the Barrier 
Teeef ancl Queensland coast wae continucd tutweon Oepe Gronvilie and Orfutciness, | 
and adlistance of Of miles completed. Couslloring the necesalty af a very carefa) 
geeroh for the «mall coral patches which are invisible muti chase upcn then, progress 
Js hls survey roukt necewarily Le dow. . 

Jn (hy New Hebrides, the survey waa continved from fhe prooeding #nazon'y 
work; the north and east coaata of Mallioolo Taland were completed, and paleo the 
southern shores of Repitity Santo; besldus plins of Seyood Channel, Malo Pass, 
Baklwin Cove, end Tanga, 

Beales the work dite by the-tegular wurveying vessels, the officers of TOM, 
Sipe have sent in many eketches and plane of barhocrs aud anchorages which are o 
prea aaaigiance in. improving the charts, Drep-tes soundings have also been- 
oldalned by thy vessels belinuing to the yariows telegreph companies, which greatly 
ieprote out Knowledge of the forniation of the ocean bottota j 

“he surveys carriad on under the orders of the Indian Governmont include 


murvey of tha nast coast of Hindustan from the central mouth of the Godarar River 
to Pale Divi Polut, the poumdines belug enrried oul to the 100-tathous line, which 
ion an ererage 18 millet from the whore; also a plan of Masulipstam Ruud, The il 
i] 
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Lakadivh Eiianda were vicitod, the positions of ‘ecm of Nluen determined, ond 
eurvoya puude of Cantamum and Ancutis Jalaiuia, Betra Dar, oml Pero Mul: Par, 


‘Jo Canads the survey of the eistern shores of Croorgian Bay, Lake Hreaty vat 
conthiued from Moose Dowr Point to Waubsushene, incliting thy Clrtstiag Lolonde 
‘Thy aurvey of Parry Scand, which hiv) been commence thir previuis #oRaoh, waa 

During the year the Hydrographic Dopartment bas published sixty-nine new 
charts and plans, sod ton plates have been improved by the whlition of fifteen new 
plank: Ona hundred and sixty-two plates hare beets largely improved by corrections 
and additions, while 4200 corrections have been mula to plates by: the engraver. 


Qercaxy oF sue Yxan, 


“Que lasies by death, though nbt 20 limentably numerous as Laat yenr, have bees 
preit enocgh, as will be sen fromthe following list -— 
~ Tenam, Avnasaus, Jons, R. Aspunws; Hexay Mc L. Dackure; Jon 
Baminiquew; General Sir Heanr Bares, ion; Jonx Cnaunne Dent; Very 
Rov. Evwaen Dickemtete, on. (Dean of Lichfield}; Paevenee We Pisak j 
‘Capt Th. Bi Wi. Brew; Frascs Buack ; Formentce Extict Fraccstose; Dr. 
Jaume Too, mn; Capt A. Te Beoces, bo; De, Hemuaxs Bumunisree 
(Homerary Corresponding Member); ‘Hiavonn Doan; Jamin Campania, 83.4 
Ke Hemarne Uanew ; W. CO. 8 Casurcttant; Sir Cuanixs Ciairron, Hatt: Major 
02 ¥. Gece: Avuaverve Coornn; General 8. Writs Coawpoun ; 'T. M, Cavers ; 
Lord Desaxcue; Right Hon, Bari of Dimer, 0. 14.0, 01, ; Rov. Gnokai DE 
Verse, 2.0.7 Girone Doxcan; Gir Tuomas Wintian Evass, Bart; H.W. pestacsn; 
“Parree Sse, Lavan Fumie; General Avert Pytcoe, os.1.; ‘Trowad Taxi 
‘Gnas: Col, Geonce Kywaun Groves, we. .; Sir Ry W. Haaney, Aseuew HaY; 
Avuuvrus Auten Hare; BH. Hewerr; Auras Hicea; ©. W. Hournamre: 
P.M. Wanp Jucnaos; H. Bameerer James; I. Caerie Jicxams; Wit 
Jexximus: Hon, W.' Naan Jocetvs, ¢a.; doemru Kire; Asmone JAuea 
Livrxcstos Gedewowtn; Joms Dowers Dew; Earl of Licnrintn: Jou 
“Mactinncon; Jowe Maceisnat; Caantes Mater; Admiral Ryomann Cnoantes 
Marek, cm; Jimmy H. Monant; D, L Monoas, out. (Uhwpecter-General, m.x.)5 
Pana A. Mrvonon;: Lisvt-Col. Paaxcr Newmtsate (Coldatremm Griards); 
Roum CO. Niwnors; 1. . Peacocn; Joms Heset Prowes; Saucen Puocron; 
Captain Jou Comeros Pome; down Rawnsy (ct Inlay, 8.B.); Aspniw TL Kenn; 
J) Barsatarr Rienasps; Juns Lawes Rios; Davin Tosa; A.V. Nonarse Tew; 
Jom Sr, Cram: Captain Carantecs W.Sanwrs, wr; Goneral Sopasor (Honerary 
Chtresponding Member); Eur Lesox Sirannoy 5 Captain W. G. Srame; Coutamp 
Jcanen Srocx; Genel Cuantes Stuawr; The Unke of Serumtaso; Nod. 
Braet; Feast Tarts; Dr, A. Boyan THoursox; Joins Vircest; Hemet 
Fovnius Woe; Captain Sir Wictan Wiseatas, Bart, 2. 
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REPORTS ON GEOGRAPHY AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Ty the Conacil of the Royal Geographical Soovety. 
Chorpuur, Moy 180k, 10S, 
_ T have given my usnal leotares during the past, academical year, 
bat have somewhat ro-arranged the gronping. of subjects, Instead of 
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Moevoting half of my levtares in each term to Historical and half to 
‘Phynical Geography, T havo given all my attention in tho Michaelmas 
‘and Lent Terms to the studonts in the Histary School, reserving the 
Summer Term for students of Natural Scionce. ‘The effect. has been 
to secure a Jarge class for two-thirds of my loctures in place of half. 

- Thé wttendance of geaduntes and todergradustes reading for honoura 
dn Modern History wns as follows: In Michaolmas Term, sixty-one men. 
from fifteen colleges ; in Lent 'Torm, forty-four men from eleven colleges. 
Tn addition, there were in Michaelmas Term, twenty-six Indy atudanta 
from three halla; in Lent Torm, eighteen from three: hall. Those: 
Wttendances ary considerably larger than any which I have vet been 
Able to record, and they become the more encouraging when it is remmni= 
ihered that tho leetures were dolivered twico-a week instead of once, is 

An proviows years, 

Tregret to say that ne yet thero ie no similar increase in the demand 
for Physical Goography, I have only had the opportunity of giving 
& little instruction in that subject to one undorgraduate and two or 

It ia.4 great pleasure to be ublo-to report the successful effort of a 

colleague in the govgraphical field, During the present term Mr. Hogarth, 
OF Magdalen College, has delivered a few leetures introductory to Ancient 
Gevgraphy, and they have been largely attended. 
Altogether I feel justified in saying that there are indications of « 
adrift of thought towards the geographical site of several of the subjects 
afidied at Oxford, [ buss this opinion not merely on the statistics 
which I have givon, Int also. on many small obeervations, individually of 
too little importance to be enumerated here, 

Thave received, as additions to our apparatue, from the Borlin Gea- 
graphical Society « copy, in-shect, of Kretechimer's great atlas and 
from the Wnited States Geological Survey nearly one hindred mapa 
of different types 

Tn March thy Electors appointed to the University Geographical 
Studentship for the current year Mr. W. H. Cozens-Hordy, ta, of 
New Colleges. Mr. Hanly will devote hin investigations to portions of 
Montenegro and Albania. He hos already travelled jn neighbouring 
districts, and has the great advantage of speaking the Serb langnage, 
The student of 1994, Mr. G.B. Grondy of Brasenoss College, has done 
comm good work in Boootia. T bolieva that his report and mage will 
Hhortly be published by the Society. It may not be ont of place ta 

‘mention the fact that Mr, Grundy hus recently been appointed. to the 
head-naatership of the Oxford Military College ut Cowley. 

dn company with Dr, Mill, I aguin oxumined in geography for the 
‘ommercial and lower certificates of tho Oxford and Cambridge Board. 
Thero was a marked improvemont in the work done for the former, and 
many indications of more careful teaching, 
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‘Turning now to the geographical teaching which I have beam nble 

to give outside Oxford, I have to repart, in the firat place, eighteen 
lootures. at Winchester, Syuthampton, and Lyndfimrst in connection 
with ‘tha Oxford University Extension. ‘This is but a small remnant 
of the work of this kind which [did in former years; but Iam happy 
to say tut other lecturers ote already coming forward to take my 


At the Heading University Extension College I havo had tho 
opportunity of superintending classes for pupil and neaistant teachers, 
and so learning the conditions of geogruphical instruction in « ‘micsl 
important dopartment.of our national system of education. 

Lastly, in January, Fobruary, and March I gave in Lomlon the. 
conrse of educational lectures recently instituted by the Society. My 
enbjoct-was “The Relations of Goography to History in Europe and 
Asia” The audience consisted of abont two hundred persons, mostly 
teachers of various: grudes, who attended the whole course with the 
utmost regularity. Thongh no examination was held to test results, 1 
have reasin to bellowe that tho students graaped the ideas which it wos 
attempted ti convey to them, and that aé they came from all parts of 
London, tho effoots of the Society's action were probably folt by a large: 
number of papils not present at the lectures, I should like to mention 
fhe great help which | received from Mr. Darbishire in the preparation 
of the slide-maps, without which the illustration of my lectures would 
have presented great diffiqultics, 

H. J. Macursper, 4.4., Reader in Geography. 


To the Council of the Royal Geographical Seeiety. 
Cawsarnon, Moy 71h, 1535. 

Tue Ivctures this year have been devoted to Oceusography, or the 
Pliysieal Geography of the Bea, Tn the first term the subject waa 
treated from a atatical point of viow; partioulur attention being given 
to the permanent features, auch as the Hetribution and. clinracteriatica 
of the beds of the oceans snd minor #eas, and the temperature and 
climate of their deoper waters, which dopend largely on the con- 
fiynration of thelr beds, In the second the subject hes been approached 
front the Linefie point of view; particular attention being paid to the 
fenturea of the ocean involving change and mution. It is mainly 
dovoted to oceanic circulation. . 

In thi Mithoclmas term the attendance at the lectures was very 
satisfaetory, and one student attended the laboratory for practical work. 
Tho attendance in the preseut term ia not so fivouruble, which i no 
doubt dus to the proximity of the ¢xaminations, 





Ce 


Tho room in the New Musenine, which haa been fitted up a8 a geogr- 
Piteal Iahoratory, kus already been taken advantage of by one or two 
Madents, and continnous work id being done in it by my nasiatant, 
Mr. Heawood. When it is better known it is hoped that original work 
may be produced in it by students, which may merit the besfownl of 
the prizes provided by the liberality of the Society. 


0. ¥. Buchanan, Pune. 





To the Count of the Eoyal Geographiral Society, 
Ovesw Coo, Mascemrre. 
Mag ih, 1833, 

I beg to eubmit a report of the results of my first ‘year's. work 
dn connection with the geographical lectareship founded hure by the 
Boyal Geographical Society in conjunction with. tho Mandhestor 

After entering on my duties at Easter in lust year, I leotired, 
until the end of thy Summer Term, three times a week, giving « 
‘tliort introductory course, followed: by a longer one on the Britiah 
Eimpire, These loctures were attended by forty-five students of 
to Day Training College, to whose requirements they .wure 
ndapted, Some of the interesting fontures of the Peak district wore 

~ Inthe winter I gave a course of ten evening lectures on some of the 
‘econmmle aepents of yoography, which sixteen students attenilod—a 
Pood wttandancs for an: evening clams, 

Por thy Victoria Wnivursity Extension 1 guvo thirty-six lectures at 
‘The following centres —Gurion, Leigh, Lytham, Moston, and Withing- 
‘ton. All of these were well attended by andisnoes ranging from one fo 
‘Hires Jiundred. I alsy gave. two courses of six lectures cach at tho 
‘Btorsy Toatitute, Lancaster, and University College, Liverpool ;° and) in 
fuidition single lectures ui mveral plaoos, including Wolverhampton ani 
‘Oldham, to audiences exceeding one thousand, 

Aly work Ina been much hampered by the almost total absanos of 
thaps ani other necessarios ; Imt, notwithstanding, a fair bexinning has 
Aven tad, the aratited loan of material belonging to the Manthester 
Gebgraphical Society having proved of no little vane. 

I wonk! only add that the indications of the seeond year's work hure 
69 far been promising. 


HL. Yunn Onomam, wa, 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 
(From an ‘evononiical point of view.) 


By JOACHIM COUNT PFEIL. 


Tat development of w country’s resources, commercial or othorwise, 
depends chi-ly upon its physical qualities and ite inhwbitants, and 
extends mally in two directions—the utilisation of tho soil, on or 
below its surface and the vegetation whick covers it, or the catublish- 
meut of trade with the peoplea of the country, As the inhabitants of a 
oountry are to a yery great extent affected by its physical condition, it 
may be cad that om it the establishment of trade in the ond depania, 
_As, howevor, vliniatiy influence is a very slow factor when applied to 
‘human beings, we sholl nol stop to reflect how fur traits in tho 
character of our nutives may be traceable to it, but merely consider in 
what meastrm it imedifies uur method of dealing with the physical 
reapurces of the country. The native we shall treat aa a separate 
factor in the deyolopment of the country, and aa entirely anconneeted 
with tho physical qualities of the latter. 

My, journey (which was made in 1892) bugan at Port Nolloth,s little 
place on the weet coast of Africa, in about 29° 18' 8 lat. I then went 
to the little mining town of Ookiop, and proceed thence nearly 
porthward to the Orange River. I then proceeded nearly cast, parnllel 
with tho river, hut somo little distance south of it, till I turned north 
again anil crossed it at a place called. Sclmitdrift, or “Stoleenfols." 
The former name signifies a ford, which is crossed by moans of ponte; 
the dutter te the name of «a famous castle on the Ehine, and has boon 
given to the place by a German setiler, who owns o large trict of 
country near the “ Drift.” 

From: the river E proceeded in a north-castorly direction until 
T readhed “Burghers Dam,” 19°35! E: long. from which place I turned 
sottli-vast to pay a visit to the little town of Upington. I returned 
to Burghers Dam snd then went north and north-west until I reaobed 
dhe Gérman settlement of Windhosak, Jonker Africander’s former 
stronghold, which is siinate] im about 22°.55' 5. lat I then turned 
weet, nnd proceoded in o nearly straight line to the mouth of the River 
Swakob, and from Walfisch Bay I returned to Capo Town by sea. 

The country I traveraed yaries considerably when Iookod upon with 
respect to its devalopment, ‘The sportsman or tonrist wonld probably 
complain of jte mionolonons aspect aud its apparint want of water and 
vegetation, 

Port Nolloth gmeht.not te he called a harbour. It ia morely an open 
‘offing, which only affords anchorage at considerable distances frost 
the coust, and handly any protection from the prevailing winds. All 
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loading of vesacla as to bo effected by moans of lighters in fair 
weather, and becomes quite iupossible when the south-west wind blows 
hard. There atv but few houses in Port Nujloth; they form one side of 
the only street in the place. On the other side, and at the back of the 
houses, Legins the deep desert aand. hie belt of sand extends all along 
the coast, and may be looked upon aa the beginning of a zone of arid 
territory which trends northward, ussnmes wuch broader dimensions on 
the northern banks of the Orange River, and an almost tertiiile extent 
and character mach ferther north, The Swakob River may be ealled 
the northern boundary of this belt of sand, thongh even beyond this a 
good doal of arid country is still met with, ‘What chanves for utilisation 
the Kaoko, the district which now follows in the north, offera we do not 
oR icone years the country about Port Nolloth did not offend the eye 
by ite nakedness. What is now loose sand was then much firmer, and 
covered with little bushes called “Voigobosjes” in the Cape dialect. 
The opening of the Ookiep mine called considerable traffic into life, and 
great numbers of ox-waggons, accompanied by the necessary natives 
daily passed betwoon the two places. ‘These natives uprooted all the 
Tittle bushes round Port Nolloth for miles to use them as fuel, of which 
thore was no other supply. ‘The soil was thus denuded of ite protecting 
_ gover, and sun and wind dried up the surface, which, unable to retain 
moisture, could no longer develop the yerm of life in the seeds which 
will romained, or in those which found their way there. 

_ As the process of denudation spread wider, desiccation penetrated 
Gesper and killed the remaining roots, which might otherwise have 
replaced the former growth. What had formerly been a very light 
soil, was turned into worthlesz sand and Lecame subject to the action of 
wind and tide. Once set in motion by both these agencies, it began to 
encroach on its surroundings, and soon silted up what had formerly 
been a clear rocky beach. This is provod by the fact that # jetty built 
out into the sea is now almost swallowed up by the sand, whereas in 
former years a man on horseback could ercas under it at full speed, 
Sinee tho building of the narrow gauge tailway which connects Port 
Nalloth and Oockiep, the weggon traffic hus dieappeared, and with it the 
natives who destroyed the bushes, There seems, however, to be no 
chance that the latter should reappear. : 

The manngers of tho mining camp very kindly placed a so-called 
“special” at my service, and in this very comfortable little carriage F 
proceeded inland. A drive of very few miles took me ont of the eand 
4nto a region showing  gradually-incressing vegetation, which, when 
we had nearly ascended, the Ookiep plateau merged into one of the 
grandest sights that con delight the senses of the travolling natoraliat. 

The scenery near Klipfontein is rugged and picturesque.. Trees 
there are hardly any; but the whole country was at thet time of year 
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in Juno) covered with a multitude of flower, the golden-red colour of 
which prevailed to such an extent that only whore human Isbour had 
destroyed the gorgeous covering, or where the bare hand rock hed 
repulsed the embellishing hand of naturo, green aud gruy tints showed 
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the colour of the garment, on which the flowers worked the most 
graceful embroidery, A lovely scent, like that of w cottager's little 
garion, filled the gir, which wus alive with the hum of wild bees. 
From what un oli settler in this place told imo, it would seem that in 
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‘diffivent ceasuns of thu year different flowers nppear; eo that had Teome 
jeatlior or later, T might have seen the hills covered by « carpet of a 
white or Linish hue, instead of the golden-red which now delighted my 
‘heartand charmed toy eonnes. 

Ata place ¢alled “ Aninia” we had left our engine and train. and 

emg six mules 4) our “apecial " without auffering w diminution of 
. Many curves, and some bold yiadnota led up to the top of the 
aes which we reached at Steinkopf at an elevation of about Bo) 
feet, ‘Vegetation grows scarce aguin, and water, of which we hid seen 
a small rill hers and there among the hills, seems to dissppear entirely. 
SD igkadiat Gk abbey | wold. find this part of the comntry very 
interesting, and, perhaps, still more pureling. All our idesa of strata 
anid layers sen tobe at farilt hers, Thad no chance to stop in anior 
to.etaminy some of the eases; tut had a general impression that the 
tal order of things ia entirely subverted, and the oldest formatins 
are found cn top of more recent ones. 

The scarcity uf water oontinues, and even at Ookiop there is no 
naturel anpply; but the water is brought into the place from some 
considerable divtance by méany of pipes, 

The miners ef Ookiep are too well known to require notios 
They have heen the meana of developing the sarrmunding part of the 
comitry, which, without them, would, in all probability, still be the 
home of wild gamo and still wilder bushmoen, neither of which are now 
often mot with Ono foot nlone deserves notice. Although all 
viotnals—with the exception pf west—huve to be brought from Cape- 
town, and somtnaral very high priovsom account of the great distance 
anid difficulty of transport, yot has no ons in the nnighbourhood 
attempted to grow vegetables or grain of any kind. The good prices 
which could be realised for prodncta of ull Kinds make the fat that 
they are not boing produced all the more remarkable: 

Tho Boar farmer is vo agricaltnrist ; but this does not acoonnt for 
the waut of egricoltury, English farmers would rendily til] aie 
grommd could they suv their way to make it pay, Even if we admit 
that thoir nttantion hes not been directed to thiaipart of the country 
yot, it wonld appear strange if the clonr-sighted manager of the mine 
had not rosognised anil tried to relieve the want. The only reason we 
nan fini ja, that it probably cannot be carried on, ‘There ia, it ia true, 
but Tittle water—hardly enough to serve for irrigation purposes, ond 
not # snificiont rainfall, it peoma, to make agriculture independent 
of irrigation. Forthermore, the soll appoars to be very poor, and the 
country #o rugged, that only in very few places an area largo aud 

fovet encmgti to invite enitivation micht be found. 
; Going north we find that the sountry changes, It grows mare 
level, and the rngged broken hills give way to eilitary round hillocks, 
or low connected ranges. Them aro perfeotly bore of vegetation, and 
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“the md colour of the enei-s, of which they ure compose, impart a 

“pécuiiar character and fine desert tints to the otherwise nninviting 

landscape. The deep ennd prevents a rich vegetation, ani only allows. 
‘a béonty growth of grass tufts which, in spite of being course: asd hari,. 
supply amply-a favourite food tothe enttle, 
Op nonting the Orange River wo notice: tall, izclatmd, conical peaks, 
ef very bright deep-black hagalt. Thoy form excellent landmarks, but 
seus 10 Ww coulined to this part of the country. Anothur peculiar 
feature of the landscape strikes Huo observant traveller, Afier 





“baying Wortel we pass a rather hilly district, in which all the hills 


ary elnust entirely composcd of quartz. As thore is- comparatively 
litile yegetation, the white colour of the stone roflocts the glaring 
mualicht ond dazzles the wye, which soon wearies of 50 mnch: intone 

Shortly before renching Rexynboeh tho quartz disappears, nur do wo 
pee vouch of it dyain a a distinguishing churupteristio.. Beyond 


Hozynbos another feature cluims our atterition, We descend a long 
slop, ani reach the bottom uf a shallow valley at Aunakoppe, whoro 
the ascent of tle other side bogins. Hor hours the heavy wagguu taila 
throngh the deep sani. Tho ond of the rise appears quite. close, yet 
when the spot where wo expected to find it is reached, we see that it 


is again quite oar to ne, but still again o little further:on.. Of these 


immengély wide, shallow depressions we have two, ‘The firat terminates 
at Poffadder, joliind which the second begins; of this we- roach the end 
at Schuitklip, which is an outspauning place, lewause dt is for miles tho 


only water-receryolr. Tho namesiguifing a atone like a soluit,” which 
Ge Datel for “large boat.” Tt is very appropriately given, because in 
the staat thie placo a hole has been hollowed out by natural agencies 
exactly like « boat of very old-fashioned shape, Az o rule, this cavity 
contains snfficient rain-water tu ‘wator ‘the draught oxen, When I 
paseed, it there was none, pod my oxen, alrawly for more thon twenty 
four hours withaut walor, had to push on to the noxt place, which was 
wore than ten Lowrs distant, 
| ‘Tho part of the country adjoiuing the Orange River is very badly 
supplied with water. Hanily unywhere Hoes if rise to the surfuisn, 
‘and at moxt-of the places where white people have aottled, they have 
hoon obliged to raise it by artificial means, Jn employing these, pouple 
‘hove often suffored disappointment; whun, after sinking wells of eome 
‘deprh, water wae at Tost reuclieel, if proved wo salt that neither people 
nor animals conld drink it, and plants when watered with it communged. 
to throop. Ss 
‘The whole country seems to be impreguated with kali. “The estu- 
priv of the Orange River ares filled with it that in many places their 
Péeda present the appearmos of bring covered: with snow, Thongh 


“perfuctly dry, they sometimes contain a little water, whieh io intensely’ 
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‘hitter and salt: Twas told of a pure saline spring, but could not fix 
‘ite precise locality. 

From the comparatively level country throngh which we had tween 
travellime hitherto, we deseended into the Orange River valley, which 
gives tho impression as though an immense volume of water, wWweeping 
weross fe country at-n torrific rate, had worked out a deep ravine along 
Hts -conrzo, carrying away all tho softer portions of the exit, and anly 
leaving the hurder parts, formed: of quarts and archaic rocks, which now 
‘stand aliont in chaotic disorder, and sometimes assume very grotomyds 
shapes ond possess considerable height. Sincg the time whi the 
vountry produced 20 much water that it contd part with quuntitics 
‘sulllcient to erode a vulloy like the one before us, it seems to have 
‘mnilergens a process of steady and continuous desiccation ; for the mean, 
muddy, and alullow stream whith lazily winds its way at the bottom 
ef the valley looks too insignificant to be credited with all the work 
‘of distraction of which this region bears indelible marks, During tho 
long distance the river travels without receiving any addition. to its 
volume, it parts with ao much water through the process ef evaporation 
that in the dwindled ptreamlet it i# hardly possilile to recognise tho 
noble, broad, aud clear river of the eastern and mountainous part of 
the Cape Colony. The bill4, whowe material was hard enough to resist 
the fores Of the rushing water, are permeated by bends of quarts, 
here called refi, ‘They lead to tha conclusion that gold or other 
valtuhle minerals ought to be found in this district, and traces were 
nndonbtedly discovered of euch, not, however, In payable quantities. 

On leaving the rivar, we traverse a more or less broken conntry, and 
passa place called Blydevorwacht, remarkable for the possession of a 
fino open spring which, hy tmissionaries, the former settlers in this place. 
wae lod out for irrigntion purposes, and then we imtwediately begin to 
ascend the plateau of which the precipitous side had been visible for 
miles ero the Orange River was reached. 

‘The Guiteab River risey on this platean and throngh «deep gap descon du 
tothe: Orange, In the dry river-bed the road hes bean laid, and between 
almost perpendicular walls of limestong, which haa bocome altered in ita 
nppor and almost porfeotly level layers, we travel till s high elevation 
has boon obtained. Wo have now entered a perfectly differout country. 
A-wiilo undulating plain extends before us, which ia chiefly covorad 
with grass. ‘Thera is hardly any water, and what there is line beon 
obtained hy digging for it, or by damming it up, Only in one place, 
Heirakhabis, an Englishman has guceceded in turning « rather plontiful 
supply of it to- account, and in producing various Kinds of grin by 
meana of irrigation, At most other placer, the water-snpply serves only 
for watering cattle, gosts, and a very few sheep. For ugricultare the 
supply is insufficient, or could only be obtained atan expense too great 


to make it profitable, 
p32 
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After about o day's travelling on the platonu, we reach the so-called 
‘downs Theee arm a very remarkable feature of the country, and not at 
oll satisfactorily accounted for yet. 

Tt seems that: the soil in certain parts of the plateau shows na 
fondeney to turn to-sand. The prevailing winds sweep tho country 
of it and pile it op in long parallel ridges which, almost without 
exception, Tun north-west to south-east. In aome places they reach 
an appalling lieight, and their sidea ate eb steep that on nascent in 
rectangular diroction to the lingth of the down iz simply impossitile. 
‘Theaw downs, or ridges, follow each other in quick succession and aro 
a curse to the traveller and to his osttle. 

Why we should find the downs in one spot anil not in another, whero 
thers is hardly o change in soil or vogetation, is very cnrivus; yet 
thers'ia always a varying number of the sand ridges folluwing oclesely 
‘upon one another, und then a etretch of Tovel country again, which 
allows a reat for man and beast. 

A district in which downs prevail is génerally porfectly ayid, Not 
‘drop of wator li mot with for miles, and all animul life retires frum 
‘@ region in which even Liman affort is unable to procure this fire 
noosstity Of sustaining it’ Noone voluntarily leaves the beaten track 
‘in the “downvel "; the great aamoness of aspoct is terribly confusing, 
and only'a pure-hred Brahman possesses wnongh senso of locality to find 
dis way back to camp when onco he hos wandered among the downs. 
Yet, strange conirust, these parts, though ‘entirely unredecmabls from 
their desert character, wfer unlimited firet-uluea pusturage. Though no 
water could Lo found, even if searched for ut} considerably depth, yet the 
lopse sand contains o considerable umount of moisture which gives 
life to the so-called “Too gross," than which nothing ia better for 
giving sleck kina to ond keeping in capital condition the farmers’ 

exttle, 

This fact, easily noticeable by-turning over » spadeful of the mind, ia 
probably duo to the capillurity of the latter, and is highly appreciated 
hy the farmers, who, when their farms are grazed off (and this 
frequently happens in dry years), simply drive their cattle into the 
dawns, where they atay until thirst compels them to ruturm to the 
apring on the farm It ia wonderful how Jong animals can romain 
without water A man who had just crossed the Kulohari from 
‘Kuruman to Rictfontein related that hij aren had to travel ton daya 
without water; they pullod in the yoke all the time, yet none diod, 
“Horses travel four days without water, but only three when reqnired to 
work at the same fimé; sheep anil goats whon travelling must have 
water every third day. 

Another peculiarity we find in this sand district.. It is the so-called 
“atraate™ or long stretches of hard grouud, almost resembling w 
threshing-fioor, and covered with coarse gravel. These places are 
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devoid of the least sign of vegetation, and sometimes, as for instance 


ut “Saulstraat,” have vory considerable dimensions. In the midat of 
these downe at the “ Bakrovier,” though no one would suspect that the 
vlight depression in the send was the bed of a river, the migrating 


farmora have mado dau which holds water through the greater. part 


af the yoar. Ifere 1 rested my oxen, and with a cart and fonr horsos 
paid w visit to Upington, which is situated on the Orange River. Tho 
district T traversed is very poor, partly very stony, partly deop sand, 
everywhere vary dry. Knowing of tho vicinity of the Kalahari \desert 


one haa the distinot impression of travelling along its border, and the 


Ting vidges of red sand whivl have to bo crossed at intervals appear 
like feelirs or arms of a large octopod, which hugs and saps to death 
all Tife-bearitiy ercatures that como within its irresistible grasp. This 
part of the country, being almost absolutely worthless, offers but scanty 

to the lente of “ trecking " Boers, ¢.¢., Dutch farmers who, 
liavitig no ground of thelr own, lead a nomadic life in what tay Lo 
prctioally called tho desert. Fow have bought large tracks of lanl 
from: Gorernment, but they require often 10 acres for each bond of 
horned nattly, and even then they are often obliged to move whew their 
water supply gives ont. In Tpington tho river supplies enough water 
te irrigate portions of the fertile deposits on its hanks. Some wheat 
and tmaty varieties of fruit ate grown hero and command very gonl 
prices. Evon this worthless district is gradually being token tp by 
the farmers, o sure sigu that oven the Oupe Colony is getting 
crowded and that its agricultural capacities are perhaps being oyer- 
oatimated. 

L geturned by another route to Burgheredam and continued my 
journey uorthwerd. 

Little remaius to be said of the eonntry south of and about Riut- 
fotitein, One place only," Abigwa's Puts," showed a large supply of 
Water; beyonil if we wero put into the wrong road and experienced 
the tinpleanaut novelty of travelling for four days among the waterless 
downs. 

At Riotfoutein 1 gave the cattle another rest, and visited varjons 
plides ut horseback. * Mier” jathe last inhabited place towands the enst, 
Bayo it liew the Kalahari in all its terrific attractiveness. “ Hogekin 
Viey" iz a“ pan” of large dimensions and probably the bottom of a 
former lake. Of thee: pans there ure w great many in the conntry, and 
it ie a very wirange coincidence that always in their neighbourhood 

Tobeerved sandsponts, sane of which lasted many minntes and ascended 
foun immense beight, carrying straws, or bite of paper, or other light 
objects up aloft with thew, On mest of the smaller pans a pecniiar 
reflection of the eanlight in the hard-imked ehining clay cansed the 


apparition of open spaces.of water. On the larger puns the roflection 
grow much more intense, and I never aaw a finer tuirage than when 
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ns largo herd of cattle and the herd-boy were distinctly roffected in 
what appeared afine bins Inke acres which they seemed to wander. 
Beyond Bietfontem, which is a yery poor nuboalthy place, the 
country improves in many reapects, ‘I'lie, gras grows much clover 
together; often its place ts taken up by axort of bush resembling the: 
Iaroo busi, and Inst, not least, though a yet there Is offen no walter 
to be inet with for many days, it might he obtained at titervals of 
very few miles, The country beyonil Ristfontein is a large platoan 
forme? of limestone, Tte surface is undulating And, in proportion to 
ite extent, shows comparatively fow channely to dizchorye tho water 
which during the rainy senson falls upon it, The country is eovared 
with go-called “vlays," Le., dopresaions, 1 which water collects nnd 
romaine for sonie time after tho miny season ix passed, At this time 
of the your, after tho rainy season, it i onsy to travel thromgh tho 
country, a4 grass abounds and water is met with wt short intervals. 
Gradually the hot atmosphere atsorbe tho water in the ylsys, and the 
_gountry relapsing into its arid «tate bacomes very difficult to travel in. 

‘By far the greaisr portion of the rainawater is nteorbed by the 
porens lithestany, in whieh it is partly kept enepended, partly pereolites 
till it reaches. « now-aleorbing stratum. along the alope of which it 
passes on to “the nearext outlut, Aa those outlets are few and fr: 
between, owing to the slight ftnolination of the strate, it is lear that 

olation must be a very slow process, and the whole musa of lime- 
stone be filled with water like a vast sponge, which reqnires only very 
slight presenra to yield rich supplicn of the procions flnid, Nature 
gives ms & hint how ty tap her rich stores. Many af the vleys mentioned 
above chow a little water in their lowest part, and this the deepest of 
them retain even in very dry seasons. Tho natives have long notiesd 
thia, and their homes are invariably planed near one of thess depressions, 
owhero they generally dig & hole whioh ‘a soon filled with water. This 
sarves for their cattle and themeelves; for aaa mile they arn too lay 
to mind that their own water-lole be not invaded by tha thirsty beasts. 
Te now soome quite clear that if the deopest of these depressions. just 
reach the water-holding pertions of the rook we need only dig a 
well in any part vf the limestone district, and it owill, if only about 
aa deep as: tho viay or rather 5 Jittlo deeper, yield a. supply = long an 
tho Jevel of Vie water kept in a state of suspension within the porew 
of the limestone docs not sink below the dopth of tho well. Natnre 
teaches ne, however, more than this, it indicates to the olscrvant eye 
the exant spot where the tap ought to be insartod. 

Tho Diuich farmers, who have s marvellous gift of adapting them- 
salves to-the mode of life required by the country in which thoy live, 
have long found ont that water flows more readily in some places sian 
in others, and bare. tried to recogniae by visililo signs om the Haurth's 
surface the treasure below it; they have perfectly succeeded in. this, 


and will phow to the uninitiated certain indications which they cal? 
‘gare or veins, In somo instances theso are only disturbances of 
the strata, in others the healthier growth of vegetation shows the course 
_ of tho subtorraneons stream. In many instances the stranger caunot 
Missover the signa, which the Boer (to whom they are plainly visible) 
tries his best to point out. Thero is taroly a mistake in these “ sare.” 
4 Biver will discover one in a picce of land which is perfectly navlees 
on account of ite distance from the nearest spring; he will then hire or 
buy it from tho bastard owner and at once dig u well in hix “gar A 
failure is the sare exception, and whore formerly there was nothing but 
useless steppe, now numerous human buings find a comfortable existence 
and their herds of cattle excellent pastnro. 
On the whole the circumstancos described above tend to khow that 
wo have before us a district chiefly suitable fur the rearing of live 
Stock, und hardly, if at all, fit for agriculture, This conclusion may be 
_genoriliy correct, yet there are exceptions. We do find spots which 
seem to invite tillage, and there is no doubt that in of near such places 
“the future cities of the colony will rise. I remember one suck place in. 
_partioulur, which my companions prononnced to be the finest farm they 
had over seen in their lives. Water was plontifal and open, and the 
oil lovel, deep, rich, and moist, Thore are not, however, very many 
of these pluces. 
_ The country as described above extends northward to about 
‘Rehoboth. Tt is chivfly covered with very rich greens or Karoo bush, 
‘but shows more thorn-trees and other shrubs the further wo procoed 
north, The rivers we cross only in a very fow instances show open 
‘water, but their beds are well defined and broad, and often water may 
‘be obtained in them by digging only « few feet. At Rehoboth there is 
‘® hot spring besides several cold ones; they have not been weed for 
Grrigation, or rather the attempt has been made and given up again, as 
‘#-wan not attended by very great success. Beyond Rehoboth we reach 
mountainous district ; bills rise abruptly from the plain, and offer yory 
Picturesqie views, Water grows more plentiful; forest, or (as it is 
‘more aptly termed hers) “tmsh,” increases, lyut shows little useful wood 
‘beyond the miavoidable mimosa. 
Soon we reach the foot of the so-called Awas Mountain, whore water 
gain seems more plentiful and several spots to be fit for cultivation. 
The mountains rise to w very considerable height, thongh tho pass is 
only about 6000 feet above the level of tho sea. ‘Iho country now is 
no louger #0 unifiirm as hitherto. Wo find grassy plains and districta 
where the mimosa forms a rather dense and disagreeable cover. The 
latter places apparently possess mostly open water, and would often be 
fit for sgriculiure on a very small scale if a market for the prodnoe 
—pould be crested. In Windhoek, the former stronghold of Jan Jouker 
Africaniler, there ate a great number of hot springs which, as: thers is 
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no arable land which might be irrigated by their moans, have vory 
loyerly heen turned to account by being led into the various protty 
hinses, cach of which has a bath-room with » running stream of hot 
water in it. A few people have mado the attempt to plough land 
aul cultivate it without irrigation and with only the habitual rainfall ts 
depend on for moisture. It remains to be seen. how far thoy are going 
to be enccessful. 

__ Proceeding in a westerly direction from Windhoek, we cross a valley 
and soon again ascend the very steep side of the Komaab Platoan, the 
highest portion of which attains an altitudd cousiderably above that of 
the pass across the Awas Mountain. In winter, enow has beet secu 
here, and even in waminet the nights are very chilly, There is little 
doubt that water will be found in a great many places yet, when this 
part of the country will be better known, and all farmora who have over 
paida visit to this out-of-the-way region, pronounce it to be first-class 
pasturage for cattle and sheep. 

This plateau slopes in a westerly direction. The highest parts are 
gmeeland, only at a lower altitude we find bush again. Ato place called 
Heusis, » fow sheep aro being kept, and would thrive well if they were 
properly attended to. 

Au wo proceed weatward the aspect of the country grows more 
uninviting, vegetation decreases, water grows scarce. At a place called 
Abokhoibis, it may be said thatwe have reached the limits of that part of 
they country which can be developed by the.onlinary means at the com- 
mand of the simple settlers. The question remains how must they set 
about it. ‘The history of Sonth Africa answers the question. We notice 
that civilisation did not settlo at various places on the coast and then 
gradually spread inland, On the contrary, only at one place, the 
Cape of Good Hope, civilisation landed and proceeded a yory considerable 
distance to the northward. In the course of time it assumed @ shape 
perhaps crade, but at all events perfectly adapted to the peouliuritics of 
the country, and thence spread about till it emerged at tho coast where, 
rather puzzled, it mot with its older and more refined European sister, 
just in the act of very daintily putting her foot on the shore and very 
perceptibly turning up hor nose at the healthy, but rustic and not very 
well-favoured relative. Yet tho transmarine sister brought with her 
little but ecoond-hand fine airs, the brown country maid supplied the 
wherewithal to make tho sister's stay possible, Had it not boon for the 
wool, the hides, ivory, feathers, etc., which the inhabitants of European 
origin brought from their bomes in tho interior to the harbours, those 
would in all probability even to this day have remained im a compara- 
tively unadyanced stato. It was tho fact that trade could at once be 
established in. these places which caused Europeans ty settle thare, and 
only when trade had sprang up to. considerable extent European 
enterprise could turn the land round the trade centres to account. 
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Thoes coguisant of Sonth ‘African history will reoognise the trath of 
the above assertions which, had owe sot ourselves the task of writing an 
historical treatise, might bo proved by many facts. Tho mode of pro- 


-peinra as described above is not the result of accident bot of the 


pliysioal condition of South Africa, and will, if analogies hold good, take 
place in South Western Africa even moro-distinctly than in its eastern 
If bere we have coast-lands particularly fit for tropical or aub- 
tropical products, which require time and ospital to develop, we have 
on the western coast an arid barrier which hardiy ever can he turned to 
account, anil we have in both cases-to rely on the productivoness of the 
interior for finding an ontlet of its wealth towards the coast. Henne it 
may be expected that bold pioneers will travel northward from the Cape, 
satile on the wide, fertile plains and breezy hills of Western Africa, and 
living for years in a very primitive manner, will produce atook to auch 
an oxtent, that at last their wealth, useless so long as it cannot be tamed 
over and asanmo various shapes, will attract the trader and spoculator. 
Then trade will bridge over the arid belt along the coast and regular 
commumication between the interior and the desert const will eusno. 

The resulting trade will be considerable, The stock-growars will 
inerease in number, and for years they will have to limit their wants to 
those productions which their flocks yield. When the inorease of the 
Intter sill have given them wealth many long-suppressed wants will crave 
to be satisfied. Agriculture will always be very Hmited; groceries will 
therefore form a staple article of trade, and experience tells us that cotton 
goods are always in great request in wool-growing conntries. 

T do not speak of mineral wealth. It is only in countries the 
geology of which is thoronghly well-known, that the presence of auy 
valuable mineral can with any degree of certainty be surmised. In wild 
countries the discovery of minerals is always « matter of chance, and 
should not be introduced into speculations about the probable develop- 
mentofacountry. The prospect of an increaeed trade with the natives 
inthe country under discussion seems to be rather limited. The Namas 
have few abilities, and thoir lsainess and love of drink will ever bea 
barrier to a rise of their moral ur improvement of their social condition, 
‘Tho fate of the real Nama leaves little doubt; they will, like the 
American Indian, recede bafore Europess culture, which would either 
force them into competition or subjection. For the former they lack 
the intellectnal, for the latter the physical stamina. They will lead a 
precarions existence ax bord-boys and thieves, till they have beoome 
civilised into the Kalahari or out of existence altogether. A better fate 
seems to be reserved far the «called Bastanls, whowe good qualities may 
he brought out in the contact with Europeans, and it is very likely thiat 
from among thuir younger individuals. we shall, in a not very distant 
future, rooruit our upper or confidential servants, while the older men, 
being farmers and owners of large tracts of country and numerous 
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hords, will become the cousamers of a part of the imported products of 
our home industries, With the Bantu inhabitants of the country the 
case is different; but as they belong to the distriots further north they 
can have no place in tho present discussion. 

Very little remains to be said about the arid country west of 
Abokheibis, The want of water is severely felt, still more so the 
want of rain. Sometimes vegetation seems to make a sudden start, 
anil then peoplo like sending their cattle into thia district, because it 
ie free from dissases ; and while the cattle feod hore the grass on the 
farma (which: ix often grazed down to the ground) gets time to grow 
ugain. Cows in these parts, when milked, grow very thin. Neither 
ean oxen live here and be worked; they do not find sustenance enough 
to keep im condition. Only young vattlo—of whom no work of any . 
kind is required, find enough food to presant « sleek appearance. 

One excoption to this rule is the bod.of the Swakob River. Though 
it is perfeotly dry, it yot holds enough moisture to allow not alone a 
rich vegetation, but, in scme parts, oven & little agriculture. This 
river-bed may be considered the high road into the country, and there 
ja no doubt that along it. fow more settlements might be created. OF 
& continuance of thie moisture in ite bed there is no failure to be 
expected, It is yearly supplied by the rains which fall in the higher 
parts of the country, and which cause oven the dry Swakob sometimes 
to carry seaward water which the soil found no time ta sbeorb. Very 
few instances have, however, beon known in which these floods resohed 
the ocean, As arile they are swallowed up by the ever-thirsty aand 
in the rivor-hed, ao that even if at Otyimbingwe the river happens to be 
» roaring torrent, at Cannicontis it will be almost dry, only water will 
ome into a hole of very slight depth instead of having to be dug for 
several foot, Thus wo have good vegetation along the river-bed ull the 
year round. 

The country I havo travelled over may be divided into four parts, 
by a line going sbont parallel with the coast from the Swakob 
River to the Orangy, and through the place called Abokbeibis, and by 
the degree of latitude of Ttietfontein, None of the four parts is 
particularly fit for agrioulinre. The two southern ones offer good 
pasture-lands, but puffer from want of water, which does nat seem to 
be procurable everywhere. The left half of the northern part is an 
nsolutely worthless desert, and the right half contains some of the 
finest pasture lands 1 have scon in any part of the world; they offer tho 
farther advantage that with little trouble water might be 
almost anywhere. Ono thing all these parts have, however, in commun, 
and that ia, « braving, salubrions, and lovely climate. 
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‘HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AS TO THE ZIMBABWE RUINS. 
By Dr, H SECHLICHTER. 


Me. Bext, speaking some fow mouths ago before the Royal Geographical 
Society about the Ruins of Maxhonuland, came to the conclusion that 
he could throw back these #trango buildings to a preMohammedun 
period, but that then came the difiaulty. 

Tho thought has since occurred to ms that it would be interesting ta 
investigute how far the various geographical reports which have come 
down to us from antiquity would ountriliute to the solution of the 
highly important question, usimely, at what period these buildings were 
ercted, inhabited, and finally deserted by a race which was foreien 
to Africa, anil had reached these conntries—far to the south of the 
Equator—at atime when no other communication whatever existed with. 
the entirely unknown conste of South Africn, 

Mr. Bent expressed his opinion that these buildings are of Arahiati: 
origin, o view which my investigations fully confirm, In the first 
place we have to consider what connections existed in antiquity between 

_ Arabia and the Hast Coast of Africa. 

What the Phonicians were on the Mediterranean and the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic, the ancient Arabians were on many parts of 
the Indian Ocean. But the extent of their trade and the geographical 
explorations connected therewith, although of the utmost importance, 
are bat incomplotely known even up to the present day. Fortunately, 
however, the most reliable of the still extant writings of antiquity 
contain valuable infurmation concernink the carly enterprises of the 
Arats.. They show that tho inhabitants of tho sonth-western parts 

of the Arabian peninsula were the first to open mp the southern 
hemisphere uf onr glube, penetrating, as thoy did, into the entirely 
tinknown southern parts of the Indian Ocean. 

South-Western Arabis was the centre of the maritime commerce 
eatried on with the countries adjoining the shores of the Indian Ocean 
and Mrs; Athuna, Cane, and other coast places were tho principal 
emporia for this trade, The ‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,’ well 
known as one of the most reliable books npon the commorce and 
navigation of the ancionts in the Indian Oconn, testifies to the great 
“importance of this commerce in the early times of antiquity, by stating * 
‘that in by-gotie days when the merchants from Iidia did not proceed 
to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not venture to the remote regions: 
beyond Arsbis, Arabia Felix, and especially the emporium situated on 
the site of the present town of Aden, was the centre of tho whole 


* ' Periplas' Cpsples 38; Ganpand hie Dees \finciy at Asuaae eae, 
1877, p. 322 
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commeérce in the-same way as Alexandria was the commercial centre of 
Yurope and Asis at the time when the‘ Periplus’ was written, namely, in 
the first century of the Christian era. 

Moreover we loarn from the *Periplus’* that tho coast of Bastern 
Eyhaturial Africa, corresponding to the Zanzibar coast of to-duy, was 
a dependency of South-Western Arabia. 

The author of the *Periplus” says; *’The whole territory of Azania 
atid Rhapta is governed by tho despot of Mopharitis, because the 
suvercignty over it, by some right of old standing, is vested in. the 
Kingdom of what is called Arabia Prima. The merchants of Muxa 
farni its revenues from the king, and employ in trading with it a great 
many ships of heavy burden, on bowrd of which they have Arabian 
commanders and factors who are intimately acquainted with the 
satives, and have cuntracted marriago with them, and. kuow their 
langtisgs and the navigation of the coust.” 

We know that the region of Mopharitis or Mapharitis (the modern 
Ma’ afir) is a distriot between Aden and the Straits, and Schwanbeck,f 
Kremer and Fabricius ¢ have shown that by the “ tyrant of Mopharitis,” 
méntioned in thia passage of the *Periplas,’ we have to undorstand a 
vassal chief, or sheik, who was himself a depondent of the reigning 
Tobia of the Himyaritie family which reigned in south-western Arabia. 
The whole of the coast of Eastern Equatorial Africa waa, therefore, 
under Atabian rule at the time when tho ‘ Periplus ’ was written, namely, 
in the scoond half of the first century of our era. 

The chief commercial centre for the intercourse with East Africa 
was, a5 tho passage quoted states, Muza, the great emporinm within the 
Struits of Bab-cl-Mandob, and this as well as the other descriptions ofthe 
*Poripine’ show that the trade with Africa was of the highest importance 
for the inhabitants of south-western Arabia, 

But Arabian infiuence in East Africa was not merely of a temporary 
nature, but an old and permanent institution, as is plainly stated in the 
above cited pussage, from which we learn that the sovervignty over 
Vastern Equatorial Africa was, by some right of old standing, vested in the 
kingdom of Arabia Prima, Sprenger € and Fabricius || correctly remark 
that this can only refer to the old Sabean-Gebanitic period, as the more 
recent Himyaritic dynasty was much too short a time in power to wlmit 
of ita being referred to in this way.€ Dillmann** has proved that the 


* Chapter 16. 

t ‘Rain, Muneum fir Philologie, Jahrgang 7, p. 335. 

+ *Der Periplus des exytluiiechun Moercs, mit kritivehon und eridazenden An- 
merkangea’ 1683, pp TSS egy. 

§ * Das alte Arable,’ pp. 255 egg. 

) *Periplus,’ pp. 155-198. 

€ Compare wléo Cyussin de Perceval, ‘seal sur Ihiatoire des Arabes,’ tome 1, 

** * Mouutsherichto der Berliner Akodemie der Wiss,’ 157%, p, 425. 
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somewhat peculiar expression of Arabia Prima is perfectly correct, and 


that it refers to Muza as distinguished from Aden, which wae in earlier 
‘times the exclusive emporium for ships ouming from and going to East 


Africa and India, and wna for this roavon, down to Ptolomy's time, 
gimply called Arabia emporium. 

All other anciont geographers, who had some detailed knowledgy of 
South Arubia and the regions beyond, fully confirm these statements of 


tho ' Periplus.’ 


Agstharchides,* Strabo,f and Ptolamyj testify to the maritime 
eormmoree of the inlubitants of Southern Arabia, 
Eratosthones,£ the preatest"goographer in the earlier days of Alex- 


-anilria, speaking-about the uavigation on tho coasts. of Arabia and Hagt 
Africa beyond the Straits of Bab-cl-Mandeb, states. that tho navigation 
extends along:-the myrrh country, in tho direction of south and east, as- 


fer-as the cinnamon country, @ distance of about 5000 stadia, 
Artamidorus | says the Sabeans either cultivate the ground or follow 
the trade of dealing in aromatics, both the indigenous sorta anid those 
brought from Ethiopia, Ho furthor remarks abont them that they have 
hecome very rich by their commercial enterprises, and) possess: great 


quuntities.of gold and silver, so that even tho doors, walls; and ani of 


their houses are variegated -with inlaid-ivory, old, silver, and prectous 


‘stones.§ I havo shown on a previous-oconsion ** that Piolomy has left 
‘ea very good description of the east coast of Africa ax far south aa 
Zonsibar and Ras Mamta Miku, and he himself states in the first bool of 
his Geograpliy that he obtained the most valuable part of this informa- 


fion froti merchants coming from Arabia Felix. They gevy lima most 


moteriie description of the amporia, distances, and directions ilong this 


eoast, on which they liad numero scttlenents aml trading stations 
Bot not only was the coast in the hands of the Ariba, bot we hare 


good reason ta beHevy that their tride connections und influenes 


extended ley over a considerable part of the interior uf Fast Africa, 
Tiwe we see thot all the best outhoritics of antiquity agree that 
Eestern Equatorial Africa was onder the influence of South-Western 
Arabia; that this influence was, in the first pluce, duc to trade conneotiona, 
bot that according to our bent and must reliably aouree of information, 


viz, the *Periplus of the Erythrman Sea,’ Eastorn Equatorial Africa was 


for s long time politically dependent on Mopharitis and Yemen, 


= "To Mari Erythraco®; C. Miillor’s edition, * Geographi Gracci Minorve,’ vol, 1 
1830: compero ales Punbery, *Histery of Ancient Geography, 1879, vol. IL,.p. air 
aid Glaser, "Geschichte uml Goographia Arabiens” pp. 10-11. 

+ Book XVL, Chapter 4, 4 23. 

t Book L, Chapter 17. 

§ Birako, XVI, Chapter 4, § 4 

] Bimbo, XVI. Chapter 4, § 19, 

© Compare also Agaiburchides, {eo eifmto, 

** Proceedings, BGS. September, 1802. 
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~ No othr nation or conutry is mentioned in tho classical writings of 
antiquity thet had permanent political or eotmmercial connections: with 
the east coast of Africa. Many Greek merchants, it is true, in tho Inter 
dimes of the Ptolemedn dynasty, and wnder the Roman empire, visited 
Tnilia and East Africa; but we learn from Ptolemy's Geography, as weil 
ng-from-the *Petiplus,’ thet such journeys were oly commercial entar- 
prizes of n purely private charnetor, without any ethnographical or 
political importance whatever. Eastern Equatorial Africa was, during. 
the Greck and Roman periods of antinuity, under the soversignty of 
South: Woeatern Arabia, 1 

Rerorting to the ancient buildings of Mashonaland, we are oom pelle 
to’ come to {he-conclusion that the only nation which might come into 
‘cousideration during: the Greek and Rowan times of antiquity, io thut 
which held exotnsively the trade with ‘Mastern Equatorial Africa—viz., 
those Arabians who inhabited the South-western parts of the Peninenta. 
But nowbere can we discover’ the slightest trace of hint referring to any 
colony or emporium to the south of the Zanzibar coast. Piwlomy’s 
furthest point to the south is Cape Prasnm, the position of whicls is 
doubtful, and we know that he orronconsly believed that from this 
peint the coast of Africa turned to the east, and that « hypothetical 
eontinant: connected Africa with tho country of Cattigara, in Fastern 
Agia, thos regarding the Indian Ocean ps an inland sea, analegons to the 
Medijerranban, lint of much larger extent. 

‘The nithor of the ‘Periplus’ ie more correct in this rexpoct in saying 
that ihe empotia of the Itbupta territory are the last on this. coast, 
anil that Leyouil these parts an ocean hitherto jmoxplored curves 
jowarla gunsel, ond, stretching slong the southern extremities of 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, meets the western gen." 

I have, in « previous publication, pointed out the high importance 
of this passage ws compared with ths statements by Ptolemy: and. other 
anclent writers. But Gloser,} the well-known Arabian travuller, goes 
too far in regarding this passage, in his recontly published work, a 3 
direct reference (o tho districts near the Cape. Cn the contrary, the 
atatoment thut thid soutliern ocean waa regardod aa entirely nnexplared 
proves that no Arabian colonies existed to the south of Ithapta at the 
tine when the “Periplus' wae written, because it is utterly impossible 
‘that at thie age the Aral could lave kept their knowledge of those 
pleces soorut from thir nnmurous Greek frionils and competitors. 

Tie entire alwcnes of any information referring thereto further 
proves that «uch extensive colonies ax thote of Mazhonaland could sot 
have teen built or inkobiled within a century from the time-when the 
“Poriplie’ wna written; and we are, therefore, obliged to draw tho 


= *Piriplin," t 14 
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conclusion that no connection whatever can have existed between Arabla 
and Sonth-eastern Africa during the period extending from the end of 
‘the first century before, to the middle of the second century after the 
«commencement of our Christian era, Therefore it is absolutely impossible 
that the ruins of Mashonaland conld have been built, inhabited and 
deserted within this period of time. 

Ptolemy, the last of the ancient authorities quoted, wreta about the 
middle of the seeond century of our era. In tho year 634 4.0. Sonth- 
western Arahia wus absorbed by the Mohammedan conquest, and we 
Lave, therefore, now to consider the possibility whether the ruins wore 
erected during the time from 150 to 634 ap. It is easy to show that 
this was not the case.. According to Bent and Maund the ruins represent 


® great gold-producing centre, and there can be no doubt that the forsign 
tnvadors:who erected and held them exported enormous quantities of the 


precione metal, Mr. Maund, who has studied the subject, ssys that it is 
astonishing to see the amount of work don» by the ancients; millions 
of tons of soil must linve been overturned, aul thousands of slaves 
employed; for he is of opinion that it can have Leen nething alse than 
slave jabour, as is evident from the orushing-atones, 

Bat there is no indication whatever that any considerable amount of 
gold was imported into Southern Arabia during thistime. On the contrary, 
the rapid decline of the Himyaritic kingdom soon after the seconil century 
of onr ers is well known.* A naturnl phenomenon, the destruction of 
the great dyke near tho Sabe-an capital of Mareb by mountain torrents,t 
caused great changes in the south-western part of the Arabian peninsula. 
Tt probably took place at the beginning of the thind century; and this 
misfortune, which by Oriental writers is spoken of under the namo of 
Seil-nl-Arim, was of disastrous consequences for Yomen. The country 
round tho capital, formerly fertile and prosperous, now fell rapidly into 
decay, many influential families left the country, und the power of the 
kings waned more and more. The Jews, who, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, immigrated in great numbers, gnined considerahlo power ; 
and Den-Nowas, who became king towards the end of the fifth century, 
wlopted their religion, and persecuted all those who professed another 
eroed. 

Aryanism had at an early date been introduced into Southern Arabia, 
and was accepted in many parts of the country, «y,, by the tribes of the 
Himyar, Ghassan, Rebia, and the inhabitants of Nojran. The latiur, 


especially, greatly suffered from the cruelty of Den Nowaa, and it is wall 


known that the persecution of the Christians was the reason for the 
great Abyssinian invasion of Yemen in the year 520, by which the 
Himyaritic kingdom was overthrown, Its re-establishment in the yenr 





* Compare Glaser, codens lows, vol. iL, pp. 240-24), 
? * Historia Jowanse,’ odidit Johanmey, 1828, p. 283, 
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602, with tho assistance of » Porsinn army under Wehras, was only of 
very ahort duration, for in 634, according to Palgrave; Gouth-weatern 
Arabia was finally conquered by the Mahomotans. 

‘Tia evident that during this period of incessant internal, foude-and 
teligions quarrola no colonies like those to which the ruins of Maahona- 
land belonged could lave lean formed; and the introduction of Judaism. 
anil Qhiristiatity into Yomon ata very carly date is strong proof that 
these ruine—whioh were unmistakably built by the Arabians when they 
wore devoted to phallic worahip—eannot possibly belong to this period 
of the histary af Arabia, 

I think I have herewith odnolusively proved that the ruina in ques- 
tion neither belong to the time in which the Himynritio dynasty 
Hourished, viz. from the first century beyore, to the second a/ler the 
beginning of our cra, nor to the sulwequent time in which the Himyan- 
tit kingdom wider the influence of Judaism, Christianity and Mobam- 
medanian, declined and finally poriahed, 

Mr. Bont threw these ruins hack to a pre-Mohommedan period, but 
1 think have shown that we are fully justified in throwing them back 
to mitch earlier date, vie. for more than 600 yours, that in to say, to 
thé time before the commoncement of our Christian era, Therefore, 
these most important remnants ofa bygone age—which Carl Ritter," more 
than seventy yeura ago, regarded as most important for the comparison 
hetween the anciant and modern. geography of Africs—point to 4 still 
earlior date, and tinst havo been erected: before our Christian era. Pro 
lably they belong to very mich enrlior times, but. prior to Strabo's time 
classical informationabout Southern Arabia and Eastern Exqnatorial Africa 
is so fmgmentary and unconnected, that accurate conclusions about the 
extent of Arabian inilamnce in East Afrion are impossible. 

We mist, therefore, rest eatisfied for the present with having proved 
that these ruins, ond the Arabian colonisation in South-East Africa 
Gounected therewith, are prior to the above stated period, 

J shonld like, however, to mention p number of facts which may, 
in connection with future investigations, throw mor’ light wpat the 
origin of these buildings. Firstly, tho large: circular building of the 
Great Zimbabwo runing, as described by Mr. Bent, is built of small 
blocks’ of granite broken with the hammer into a uniform size, but 
bearing no trace of chisel-marke, and no mortar had been used in the 
construction (Proesedings, R.G.S., 1892, p, 277). 

‘The samo kind of conatruction; viz, hown stones neatly put together 
without mortar, was found by Halévy ¢ in the ancient and great ruins of 
PAGS Me‘in in South Arabia, only that in this case the stones are 

» Holévy found tho ruina of Mo‘in to bein all probability the 


* * Erdicmndii," Africa, 192%, 
ms fToapoal Aplatsiee ade) 19; 187%, pp: 32) 70; #6, 208. 
No. L—Jour, 1893.) ® 
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‘sncient capital'of the Minasi, the“ gens magna” of Arubia, a tribe abont 
the position of which, in the modern map of Arabia, geographers for a 
long time greatly differed. 

Sot far from thia place, at Rorahhish, in the lower Jaonf district, 
he discovered the ruins of an ancient temple whioh, according fo an 
insoriptionit Wears, wae dedicated to “Attar, and to the gods of Moin 
and Ital, to all the gods of countrice and nations, to all the gods of ‘the 
era abd the land, and of the orient and oocident, and to the kings of 
Mein.” This isan ancient ruin, and surely the people who dedicated 
a temple to all the gods of the sea ami land, and to the godeof the 
different countries anil nations, must have had some intercourse by 
set. ood land with fireign countries, That not only the gods, but also 
tha kings of the Minaci are mentioned, nay perhaps be a elne that this 
tribe, well-imown tp the classical writers, was one which, at an early 
date of atitiqnity, had partly exchanged already the nomadic and upri- 
comlinral pursuits of their kinamen, for the more dangerous but profitable 
calling of the merchant anil navigater. 

The second point is, these rninw of Mashonaland were donhtles in 
‘connection with the gold ‘production carrimnd on in the surrounding 
country, and encrmons quantities of gold must have been exported from 
Gonth Hastern Africa to Ambia at the time when thin gold production 
flourished. “Now, L have carefully looked throngh the statements of the 
claccical writera, but I am unable to discover that gold formed an 
“Gmportant trade article of South Ambia during the classical period of 
antiquity, Of cours, different anthors mention that gold was found at 
yarions places of the Armbian peninsula; but thie gold is of subordinate 
importance. Herodotus * states that the Arabians paid a tribute of 100() 
talents of frankinconse to Darius. Pliny t anys that the Sabmana are 
very rich, because the Arubs always sell Imt nover bny anything, and 
‘gecording to Strabot this was one of the principal reasons which 
influenioed the avaricious Emperor Augustns to nnderiake the expedition 
of Acliue: Gallns against the eonthern Arobs. But nowhere is the 
slightest lint to -be found that gold was a truding article of the southern 
Anibs during the classics) period. Quite different, however, are the much 
more anciéit reporte of Palestine and Egypt. Mr. Bent ts correct in 
esying that the Bibie is full of alluaiong to this fact. Sabsan gold is 
menitionedl, e., by Ezekiel as one of the chief articles of trade between 
South Arabia and the Phomicians, Moreover, the Arabians paid tribute: 
in golden ingots and rings to the Kings of Asayrin and Egypt. ‘Tho 
colobrated inscriptions on the temple of Deir-cl-Bahuri§ clearly point 


bal Book Ht. Chapter uy. 

f * His Nat? Book Vi, Chapter 32 

¢ Book XVI, Chapter 4, § => 

§ Bos Marietio, *Deir<l-Dahari, Documents topographiques, historiques ot oth- 
ncerephiques, 1877; amd Diimichen, * Die Plotte cinerigyptiachen Hinigin,’ L863. 
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to East and South Africa, ss many of the snimale depicted, g,, giraffes, 
leopards, knboons,and also some of the natives are clearly of African 
origin, and one of the chief articles which the Egyptian ships brought 
from tho country of Punt waa o great quantity of fresh gold from the 
commtry of the Amu, 

Tt ia a remarkable fact that evon aa late os at the time of Herodotus 
Fast Afrion was known sn gold-producing country. The father of 
history siates * that at the furthest limita of Africa there is a conntry 
where gold is. obtained in great plonty, huge elephants abound, and 


there are-wild trees of all sorts, including chony, 


Later on, at the time of the *Periplua, gold was ontirely unknown us 
a praduct of Hast Africa. 

Thirdly, it is ovident thet some of the Mashonaland ruins were used 
fur religious purposes: Now, we know from: the very careful inves 
tigationa of Lenormantt and others, that solar and astral worship was 
the forndation of the old religion of the inhabitants of Yemen, but 
tint they ales worshipped wtanes analogous to those which wo find: in 
tho Plisnician tomplea of Tyre, Bylilos, Paphos, Malia, Goxo,t and 
many other places, and which represented Beal and Ashera. 

And this ie exactly whot wo find of Zimbabwe, That the aon 
formed the principal part of the worship of the old colonists is 
proved by Bont's discoveries, aud tho stone sinilur tu the Phonician 
dune is the now celebrated conical tower of Zimbabwe, which is not 
less than $2 feet Kigh. Lenormant odda that each place of worship 
was dedicated to 4 particular god, but other goda were Mkewise wor- 
shipped at the samo place. Within. tho ssored precincta, oxen, sheep, 
or camela were alunghtered, often in great numbers, Bosides, land, 
éatile and slavee belonged to these places of worehip, which were 
Honations from rich and devout people. 

We know that at Zimbabwe various other buildings were within the 
precincts of the temple, which were probably occupied Iny the officials, 
the alaves, and the cattle, This fact remindéd mo of a report of Hero- 
dotus,§ of which, ws far as T know, no satisfactory explanation haa yet 
heen given, viz, the so-called table of the sun, This is described as a 
meadow within thy skirts of a city in Ethiopia where fodéed Hesh waa 
Provided by the magivtrates of the place, und everybody could cat aa 


tuttel as ie likea during daytime,|| 


Wilkinson € remarks that the custom of boiling floeh seems to have 


* Book I, Chapter 114; compare. also Rawlinecn's wlitlon of * Heredotus," vol. ld, 
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been very ancient with the Arabs, whilst the Egyptians more frequently 
ronsted it, and boiled their fish. The whole report, compared with the 
above deseribed religious customs of the Arnha, ema to point in the 
direction of the ancient Arshian gun-worship, which was doubtless 
practiced nt Zimbabwe and the other Arabian colonies of Mashonaland, 
This ja, of course, erely & suggestion to which I attach m0 importance; 
but I thoughtit would not be out of place to mention it in connection with 
the above stated fants referring to the ancient Ambian salar worship. 

All that I-wanted to show reapecting these ruins is the faet which F 
consider conclusively proved, that they are not only of pro-Molum- 
moedan origin, but that they could not possibly have been ereeted during 
the-six hundred years preveding tho Mohammedan. era. Furthermore, 
all ihat ELave ascertained confirms Mr, Bent'a statement that they are 
of Arabian origin. I have pointed out in the course of this paper 
that Enstern Equatorial Afrion was, daring the clissieal period of 
antiquity, « dependency of South-Western Arabia. For & vary long 
time it was almost entirely unknown to Greek and. Romun geographers. 


‘Even Strabo's information was very limited, and did not extend further 


{han the regions near Cape Guardafui. ‘The reason was that the Arabs 
had monopolised tho maritime trade with the countrice leyond the 
Straits of Tal-el-Mandoh. But saddenly a change took place, Was it 
the growing commercial importance of Alexamdria, which would no 
losger low Gresk and Roman merchants to be excluded from the 
Tndian’ Ocean ?. Waa it tho decline of the ancient kingdom of Sonth- 
Western Arabia wlich was wieblo to protect the monopoly of olden 
Himes? We ore unable to ankwor those questions at the present time. 

But [ linve shown that we kuow for certain that in the first 
and séeond centuries of our era the Arabs willingly communicated to 
the Greek morchanta and to the acientista of Aloxandria their extensive 
knowledge of the unknown coantrios-to the south, and tat, therefore, 
tha avelent African discoveries of the Arabe were not entirely lost to: 
acionée, Wut form ooo of the moat interesting and important parts:of the 
historical geography of Africa. 

In condluzion I may be permitted to add that some further mathe- 
matical and histurical evidence about the ruins of Zimbabwo has 
been published by mein Petermaun’s (Geoyraphiache Mitteilungen, 1892, 
Heft. 12. 





THE PLATEAU OF LORRAINE.* 
Tas true snope and sims of geography as a science are still eo far from 
geoorally understood, in this country at least, that the little work which 


© 'Le Pintexo Lormin. Eore{ de Geographic mgicnale,’ By B. Anerbech, Pro- 
femor of Grography al Nancy, Berger-Levrault & Co: Purie and Nanoy, 1699. 
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dina Intel wppeared under the above title deserves special, notice, as one 
in which a consistent attempt has. been made to tring to bear ono 
limited ‘area such a mothod of investigntion as shall throw light'on tho 
hiarmoniouwe interaction of the causes to which the varying relations 
hetweon'man and nature-are due. In hia proface the author shows for 
what reasons 60 much of existing regional goography folla short of this 
Ohjéot. Artificial (e.g. administrative) divisions of a country have been 
madé the basis of tho wariona treatises, whoreby the harmony which 
reigns in Wistricta which poesess a natural anity has beew.lost sight of, 
A definition of such natural regions is. thus necessary nt the outact. M, 
Auerbach points out that the term pays has already acquired « technical 
sienifination among geologists, as applied to such sections of a geological 
formation, as by their particular characteristios possess an individuality 
of thuirown; end the immense influence exercised on human life by 
such peculinritiow of soil and etructure makes the essential element the 
eamé for the goographical unit also, Hore, however, other considerations 
arising from limite, and to somo extent from political or historical 
factors, have to be taken into account in addition. 

The Plateau of Lorraine lends itsolf particularly well to a division 
into snch natural regiona, which agree well on the whole with long 
recognised districts (Le Barrois, La Wore, etc. ), the names of which 


are thus applicable. The comntry furmé the oastern edgoof the “Pars 
basin,” and the various beda of the Jurmasic and ‘Trias formations 
mcceed one another with remarkable regularity, aloping gradually 
upwards from the weal, but falling to tho cast in steep esoarpments, 
The alternations of Hmestones, forming olevated hands, with clays ond 
muatls, which appear rather as gently sloping plaina, results in 5 
mivcession from west to cast of natural regions corresponding with. the 
varions formations, while minor variations in the same zone, caused by 
faulting, ete., enable um to trace distinotions us we proceed. from north 
to south, ‘There can be no donbt that these regions, laid down by the 
author, do possess @ distinet individoality, and although similar coudi- 
tions tend to acme oxtent to be. repeated (eg, tha limestone plateaux 
‘have usturally a certain family resemblance), yet local causes lave 
special effects on the lifo of the inhabitants, and the laws which govern 
thismay be best elucidated by studying each region in turn in ite 
entirety, Among the points to which special attention is dirécted wo 
may mention the grouping of the inhabitants according to the presence 
of wnter, and tho agricultural or other capabilities of the aotl; tha 
effecta of geological structure on the courses of the rivers, and the 
resulting facilities for communication ; the effects of the situation of tha 
Provinces in the debatable ground between Franca and the Empire; and 
dastly the movement of population and ite canses. 

A few of the most striking features of the various districts may be 
given. by. way of example, The Barrois ig a plateas of Portlandian 
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Umestous, forining the western frontier of Lormine, The aridity of the 
upper regions, camsed by the porous nature of the soil, rales the popu- 
lution tand to congregate in the river valleys, which are also highways 
of communication between the Seine and Meuse. The liability to. 
invasion, either from east or west, led same however to retreat to the 
plateanx, where aley the quarries, the deposits of iron, and the forests, 
led to the formation of villages. ‘The valley of the Metse, which is 
shut in in part by clifis of Corallinn. limestone ig expecially lishle-to 
flocds. The deposits loft by these fertilize the meadowlands, and much. 
foliler ia grown and exported; the crops, however, often suffer immende 
damage, ‘The valley hae become an important line of communication 
hetween the coal-fiolds of Belgium and the iron-works of the Morulle, by 
which local industries too have been stimulnted. ‘The forests of the 
Cotts de Meuse (Comllian }, bonloring that river on the west, have given 
contiderably employment in wood-work; population, however, -is 
@tiracte! more.to the plain of lm Woévre to the east (Oxfordian), whose 
clayey ecil is devoted to the oultivation of cereale. On tho plateau of 
Briey (Pathonian) the presance of iron-ore brought early prosperity to 
the district, the abundanca of wood favouring the riso of smelting 
furnaces, The mone of the lisa, with its fertile and easily worked soil, 
may be called the granary of the province, of which it is alug the centre, 
Population was carly attracted, and here in time was formed the nucleus 
ef the Lormine dominion, The Moselle hins- exercised an important 
influence on’ the prosperity of this zone. Its old connection with the 
Monee by the strait west of Toul, and the elight barrier between its 
Tasin and that of the Sadno, have rendered possible a systom of commu- 
nication by canals, connecting tha North Soa with the Moditerrancan, 
and the Atlantic with the Rhine and Dannbe. Near-the crotaing of the 
two main lings is tituated Nancy, in the centre of on important iron 
district, which supplies much of the traffic, In the zone of the Trins, 
further east, important doposita of salt and pypanm gave rice to an 
industry at o very carly date, 

‘Through all these various regions, ono fot is uniformly observed, 
viz. the gieady decling of population, even in the most favoured parts, 
The industrial centres, itis trae, gain at ihe oxpense of the rural 
districts, but even this gain is not alwaya maintained. Statistica show 
generally an excess of deaths over births. M. Auerbach gives much 
attention toa search forthe causes. Affiuonce aswell as want, he says, 
geome to contribute to the reault, there being often among the well-to-do 
a disinclination to increase the number of those among whom the land 
ig to be sub-divided, and colitmey is mmol in feyour. Tho race, how- 
ever, is uniformly described us robust, though some industries are harm- 
ful, upd m parts give rise, it-seeme, to drunkenness. Yet statistics 
show that in somé agricultural parts infirmities are more prevalent 
than iu neighbouring industria] districts, from which the conclusion 
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is drawn that heredity exercises s more important influence. than 
The question of the individuality of Lorraine se a whole is not 
entered into very fully by the author, who sums up very briefly the 
results of his investigations a4 affecting the province generally. To 
holde that it does certainly form o distinct geographical entity, lint 
excopt the regularity of its structure and the even level maintained by 
the crests of the ridges, he dots not show what broad characteristios 
ilistinguish it from other parta of the Paris basin. The Jurassic beds 
all pass ont of the Limits of the provinces, and the natural boundaries 
suggested are not very decided in parts. Towards Germany, tho 
Vosges, the Permian and. carbuniferous masti/e of the Baar, and the 
Ardonnes, oro held to be unmistakable natoral limite, while on the side 
of Franco the transition is said to be imperceptible. Yet elsewhere the 
importance of the Moselle in forming a ti¢ with the regions to the 
north-east ia pointed out, mnd the long hostility of Lorraine to France 
is ascribed to geographical canses, ‘The small influence of the German 
raco on ite inhabitants is, however, pomted ont in-several places. 

There is, perhaps, some risk in this method of inqniry, lest the 
routual relations of the various units of which a country is composed 
should be lost sight of. ‘tho work, however, only professes to be a 
chapter in general geography: The suthor has brought to his 
fessarvhes thut philosophic spirib which oan alone lead to » profitable 
result, and a large measure of success bas bowen attained in the sttempt 
to explain the phenomena observed, He hus-had recourse to the most 
complote sources of information on the various subjects deals with, and 
copious references to authorities are added to the text. ‘The book, i# 
woll ilustrated by reproductions of photozrapks ami by nitmerous 
sketch-mape, 
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Wines the late General Prejevaleky died at Rarvkul, at the east end of Lake Issyk- 
‘Kul, 0 hewaa on the point of ectting ont/on anotlier expedition te explae Northern 
‘itet, the Iuegian War Minister and the Russlin Geographies! Society selected aa 
(his cuocemor Colonel Pevtsof, an afficer well Knwern for ble excellent geodetic surveys 
in Sungeris, Movsolla, and along the Olilnese frontier, aa well-ms for his treaties on 
Atiew method of finding tie latitude by the corresponding altitudes cf fwe eiare, 
which ho kindly explained tothe writer at Omek in 1550, The staif of lila expodl- 
tion was composed of the wo eflicers, Captals Roharofaky anid Liantenant Kealof, 
who hod accompanied. Projevalsky's former expeditions, and of the orining engine, 
K. 1. Bogianovitch, known for bis geological Investigations in Trane-Cuwpia and 





* Map, p. 96. 
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Sorth-Eaatern Porsia. Beiides these offices, twelye Cossacks, an interpreter, an 
masistant for dressing kins of birds and animals, atid nitive puides formed the 
personne! of the expedition, - 
_ ‘To summarise as brielly aa possible the resulle obtained by the expedition mai 

His Teeter before notloing the special part taken in it by Bogianayitch, I cantiot do 

‘better than quote General Siehnitsky’n report to the Tnesian Geographical Ssctnty,” 
He eays: Thus for the fitet time ag itinerary hea been laid down and explored. 

from the bisestion of the caravan routes nesr Ueb-Turfan ina south-easteriy direc 

tion to the River Yarkaud-daria; along: this river for about 270 miles to thin city. ad 

Markamd; the position of this river and of objects along its banks having thes been. 
for the Arst time ascertained liy Pevtsof and his companions, From Yarkand the 
#xpodition jotned the highrond leading past Khotan and Keria to Niya, surroyed by 
former explorers, and. plotted on the map according to the oleerentions of Frggiieh 

- travellers; Prom the onis of Niyn the travels and surveys of Pevtsof and hin un 
pihinns, to the north (as fer we Mower Jafar Sadyk), to the: oagt and-south, to the 

7 clayated plateau of Tibet, contribute many new geographical and cartopmphical data, 
To the sguth-east of Cherchen, the oxpedition wont ms far an Unfreezing Lake 
(Aleg-kurm-kul), and thos linked its survey with fhat of the late Grneral 
Prejovalaky. The most iniportant geographical observations made in the course of 





the expedition wert those undertaken in the great area containing Lakes Achik-kul 

; aod Alag-kul, sitasted between the Kuon-Lnen, tht mites of Astyn-tueh, "Tokee- 
dawan, and Akke-lash. Quite a oew light hag been thrown on- thie ‘bonlerland af 
Tibet by Pevtsot'a surveys, 

=| Farther: north the route taken by the expedition slong. thn Cherchon-lurin, 


dosing upon und bisecting the itineraries of Prejevalaky from Lob-nar, and. along 
the Foncheli (or Kqtla)-daria, eves as far as Kurla (Ruropatkin’s farthest in 1876-7), 
Eastward of Kurla, Pevisofs expedition carried their survey round the whole of Lake 
Baghrash-kui, the western eod of this lake linring buen reachad by A. Wilkins, 
J Kutopatkin's companion, in 1877; bo was, however, only able to estaldish the fané 
“of the exidenrs of euch « take; {4 has how boon accurately surveyed for the firet 
Hime, Furthermore, Pevtevf's survey form Manny io the Russian frontier supplies 

pow facts for the cartogrephy of the region travursed, 

Combining all the goographical work done by the several members of the 

dition, we obtain the following: A route surrey, 600 milea in length, 4000. of 
I which were taken by Pevieols own hand with planetable, on a-seale of 5 vests io 
the inch, the heights of distant mountains liaving been rovasured, The lntitude med 
lougitinle of St pointe have been detormined astronotically, and of thee 18 wem 
} fied by Pevteot himself, boeides ais longitudes hy Jonar cccgltations of star. All 
Perteof"s positions, being thoae of an experienced Beodetint, have consider hie weight 


aa regarde accuracy; thus the probable error in the determination of time by a pair 
“of eters (at equal aliitmler) fe only + 1", and tho probable error in latitude 
20°", No lees than three huulred and fifty kwights were determine} baromntel- 
cally, and one hundred of these by Povtsof hiiveelf with mercurial barometer, 

Near Lake Dashi-kul, in orter to ascortain hy triangulation the height of Mount 
Ak-tavh (in the Kuen Joon), Pirtaol measured a base, 2 miles tn length, {rem which 
Aha took angles to (he summit of the moantale, By menue of this base he made 
fome interesting oteervations on the velocity:with which sound tmvels: in these 
regions at qn elevation of 14,000 feet above the sts, the mean of twelve good. 
Cbeervations resulting in w velocity of sand = LOGS feet Pr second, ay 32545. 





* Olobit (Report) for 195), 
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mitres, and this, after applying corrections for temperature, gave a deduced. velocity 
of $30°7 mitres per second. 

‘The highest points reached by the expedition were 13,000. feel (Robarokicy) and 
1,600 feat (Bogdanoviteh), and near ‘Toksun thoy daccvered the hollow of Assa, 
100 feet beluw aza-levol, the same bollow having been obeerved at its eastern end by 
the Brothers Grum-Grijimnilo. 

Magnetic observations were carried ont by Pevisef al ton points, and at two of 
theue all-the oc-ordinates—variation, dip, snd magnetic Intensity—were determinod, 
Ooiluetions in wohlozy, entomology, and. geology wore made, and ethnogmphioal 
particulars tulating to the inhabitants of those regions, collected. 

Thus far Goneral Stobnitsky, we sow proceed to the account given by Bogdatoviteh” 
of hisexplorations. ‘The geography of the regions he was about to visit had been out- 
lined by former irivellers. Following the chronologicnt order, thes wert from the 
Todian sido—Mir-Teast-U lah In 1812 ; Thompeonin 1849; Hermann Schlagintweil in 
1854-8; Pundit Muhammed Hamid. in 1864; Johnsen in 1885; Robert Shaw in 
1868-9; Hayward jo the ame years; Henderson in 1870; Forsyth and the officers 
of his expelition in 1878; Pundit Naln Singh in 1805-5 and 1873-5; Carey 
and Dulalei: in 1865; Ney Hllaa im 1887; Younghusband and many others 
in 1387-00. From the Tusian cide—Troehnihof in 1715; Yelrémof in 1780; 
Valikhanof in 1808; Ranlbare in 1972; Karopstkin in 1876; Prejevalsky in 678 
and-1865 ; Grim Grijimailo in 1886; Grombchefiky in 1855, T87, and 16¥0. 

While the orneral result of all their explorations was to acquaint us Jay. tread 
cantlinea with some of the principal features of the physical geogriphy, there yet 
remained much detail to Gill in, and the state of our Knowledge showed the want of 
systematic treatment. 

There was, moreover, ane great derideratimn felt. Of all the above-mentioned 
travellera only tlireat wore geologists, and not one of there returnedto tell his tale. 
Adolph Schlagintweit waa killed at Kashgar in 1857, anid Stoliczka died’ on the 
Kaurakotam. om his way Ieel from Kashgar tn 1674. To supply this want war, 
therefore, the alin and mnbition of Dogdanovitch, whose earlior studies of the works 
of Humboldt and Vou Rickthofen and of his eminent coutitryman, Musl:kétof, had 
oused In him an enthusiasm for the task, aud a dosire to continue Investigations 
they had £9 successfully initiated. 

If there were no more brilliant discoveries to make in descripiive geography, 
wtich as (hose asecolatad with the names of the travellers and writers enuruerated, 
abore, 1 closer-atudy of the geology of th region om the spot might Teal ta 
gmneralisations and conclusions tending to the furtherance of Knowledge, “The 
fertile «pris of the Tian Shan, tho gigantic heights Wuttressing the Pamire ott the 
east, the ‘stifling plaing of Keshgaria and their oases, the aundy deserts witls their 
turiod cities, the wild-and desolate moantain-chalne of the Kuen Luen, and lastly 
the death-lika mlitudor of Northern Tibet,” these, in the words of our author, were 
to be the senses through which the expedition was to take its way. 

M. viteh, like imany another traveller whose experience of mouitaineering 
has been: gained in. the Alps of Europe, whore fertile valloys and lowlands lend go 
pleasing @ contrast to the background o rugged cliffs and snowy peaks, was much 
impressed with the wrandeur of the scenery In Central Asia, where enowy chil 
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© Trudi Tibetskol expeditaii, part il. St. Petersburg, 1692 

+ M. Bogiauoritel mpeaks of three, but be inclades Huywant w]e was not a geologint. 
‘Way ward's catlior training was that of aoldier, and bw took op eaplirtioa from a general 
love for geographicn! science, not as a geologist 
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extend in almost unbroken. continuity for thonssnda of sajles, whore the phinile af 


 Mep= constructed: after the mast binproved! tmsthods may give an iden of the 
eading physica) features of the country, anil enable one to take tn mt a glanco 
fiimmanse tractz; but to realise the tuaynitude of Nature's work is Central Asia, to 
‘Voarn (ts-dapect, ib is necessary to viuit and travel in these revions. 

Leaving the Russian town of Projevalek on May 25th, 1889, M. Bogdannviteh, 
emorted bya Coseack interpreter, ‘Bhestakof, and two Kirghiz guides crossed tho 
Tath-Robat Pass (about 13,000 feet}, and proceeded wid Turugart to Enshens, Prom 
Vis city he made an expedition to the Mo vita yroup with the object af 
itadying ita Geology. Yo reach these monnisine it waa no longer posible at ao 

a season of the year to fallow the valley of the Gex which traverses their 

Whole width from west io onst, and flows close tuder Mustagh-ats itself, for thin 

rivers were already flucded with melted snow and leo, Neither way it pestle to 

hire guides for tlie Kashgstian mountaing He thereforo went first to) Yanghi 

Hissar, aud here with the obliging assistance of M. Petrofaky, the well-known 

Russian cotmal, evoceeded in hiring men and pack animals for the tranepert of bla 

eopplies and: fora, for at that senso sopplles were not procurible of the Pamir 

The litle Karakel route by way of the Kars-tesh Pass f wag that chosen, Pussing 

along the King-gul (Kinkol) and Ridjek atreams he reached tha foot of tha Hidjek- 

dawan Pass (about 14,000 foot) on Jane Tih. Hers he was Utlayed « day owing to 

the nxoessive eteepness of the-Pase At length the bagzage-horsea were safely over, 

ani the journey was oontinned witl, conpurative ae for upwards of 20 titles, at 

first down the Chat-e:, then up the Kara-tash-ey do the Kata-tash Pass over tha 

Muatazh-wis, "The Kara-tash Pass (16,500 feet) under the best of eireumetances {a 

i reptiied to be the most ditituls inthe easter border-land of the Pumirs, However, 

hy hiring yaks of the Kirghiz, and fryoured by splendid weather, tho wscent way 

scommpllahed on dune Sth without difficulty, after turning the gizantle moraine-of a 

- placler, now kiddin fr the Tooessss of th dofilées in the southern group of Miostagh. 

mbt Very little snow was left on the mtimmit of the pass, but the deseo’ tewnends 

-Kare-kui-was.mont difficult, the patli dor opwards of 18 miley cHoging tu the aide of 

the tountaln aling huge slopes of detritus Having skirted the equtl: ahoro of litte 

“Kate-kul (about 12,500 feet) ihe party- made their way round the weelirn Zoot of the 
fenthers group of Mustagh-ata, separated from the northern peak by the gorge of, 

the Thi-be!su. ‘The position of the litle Karey} valley ta compressed. between: thre 

“Mops af Mustugh-ata amd the wall-like, pranitic ranuy of the Sari-kol monuutains on 

ithiewnel, (Qe-the east, however, thors jx room enough for the Jei-bel+y-t5 wind 

es course betwee the Inky and ihe mountain much in the same way aa the Ohn 
epptoaches Fosik-bul withont mingling its waters with. that lake On the south and 

aoith-east of Kara-kal o staveliy, saline plain extends to scimo eranitlo heith 
connecting Mustuh-gta with tu Sarikul minge. These brights deaiy inte the rivnre 


‘ ‘tng the moantxin sides: Having united at the S91 of the mottitaing they fow- ins 
wide, slightly inclined chacmel, at times over the perfnctly love) plain, ‘The gravelly 
depoiltis formed by this system of drainage may be compared with these uf Khormsean, 
the highor valivya of Tibet, and other Valleys ti the Pamir itself, Their irregular 
wirutificution tay be attributed to the periodicity of the foots and varying raliime 
of water diwharsed, though they might eanly be mistaken for elnclerdrift 

eee ee 
* The Taphatma Prak of the mape 
eg Ne meutlowel by ‘otter tu the Heport of the Mission to Yarkxnd 
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Mi: Bogdanovitich passed into the valley of the Tagharma by thy Wlugh-Ralat Pass, 
Fieru hoe jearned that there wore no toads along the Yarkund-daria by which’ be 
might provesd to Yarkand, but only foot-pathy snd that from, the middle of June 
to the ent of July, and even late into August, the rivers were wnfordable. As the 
late fur hia ywjoining the main expedition wus fixed for June 22nd, ho had tw decide 
on the route i the Kok-moinak and Chichiklik Passes, and content himsalf with a 
survey of ouly the dentral portion of the Kashgarian Mountains, 

he Kok-moinak Vass (about 15,000 feet) leads over the southern lower part of 
the Mostish-ata group; the descent from this pass opens on a circular expansion 
of the Upper Dorahat-su: Valley, separated by the low Chichiklik Ridge from the 
Parbadhi-ea (telbuteries of the Yarkeod-duria) These valleys hove all the 
Characterlatics of glavier-channels, with typical alluvial deppsite in their lower parta 
very sliniinr ju those of the Kara-tanh-sa below the last Kirghiz cumping-ground. 
Théir higher valleya ore specially sclected by the Kirghiz for their summer 
pasturages, and it is only after the intense hente aro over that these noouvlicing 
tnhahitunte descend below the grest beda of detritea and the desulato transverse 
defiles (0 warmer quarters. Hoge boulders of granite cceur between the last 
‘campitie-grounds and Pastabat. These and the rush of the torrents oblige the rider 
ty Gimount, and. fet hia horse pick itsway as beat it can, while he wades in deep 
water, tow climbing on to the blocks, now ascetuling the steep banks of the chanel 
to escape being swopt down by thy stream. Hore, in the very wiklest part of tho 
defile, M. Bogdanovitch came: upou. warn springs,” slightly ferruginogs, with a 
‘tempornture of 127° to 125? Fale. "Thoy-rise from thick messes of omglomerate rock 
overlying granite and crystalline achiste. 

Prom Pas-rabat our traveller rode vid the Turit (Torut) Pass {about 15,000 feet fh) 
fo (Chehil-pimbax,¢ and desounded the valleys of the Charling md Kaiz to 
Kusernh, a settlement on the Yarkand-daria, marked in his mapas the site of a 

Th the valley ‘of Tagharma there :arcsevernl settlements of Tiliiks (og. Desh- 
kurgen and Chashman), known here as Sari-koita, In winter thoy are concentmated 
pene Tazh.kurgan, and aro also tact with af KRoserab, ‘They are distinguished from 
the Ishibliants of the Rasheurian cases by their distiact Aryan type, and. by their 
«peaking Persian, 

The Tagharma Valley is a wide pasture-land,§ visited in spring by thousands of 
Rirghis from the meighbouring mountales; bere and there are plots of armble land 
cultivated by Sarikolis, whee invariable corn-mille have giyen the oonntry ite 
name—Tagharmn, ie, curi-mill,” Near Pas-robat, between Chehil-gumbas and 
Rusrsh; beyond tho’ Kare dawan (11,000 feet) and Kiail dawnn Passes, and in the 
valley of tho Arpalik-<cu, wherever tho valleys widen the Kinghis pasture their 
ocka,. Barluy | iv the only corm whieh ripena 

Os Jans With ML Bosdanoritch arcived at Yarkand with ble fired-out 
horses, baring accomplished 306 miler in fourteen days, over tho worri of 
Tounrtain paths. Here ho rejoined tho expedition wmder Genes) Peyteot, and. 





__* Warm springs were noticed by Colonel Gordon with m temperature of ubout 110, 
of. Roport of a Mission to Yarkand, p 225. 

? Cube} Gordon: gives the halght al 18400 feet, of, dh Le Troller gives Tort 
(horse's eweat) na an alternative nanoe for the Pusrobat Pass, i. p: 206, 

§ Or" thu forty dames,” of, Ropart ofa Mision to Yarkand, p. 22> 

© About 12 miies lang by even krcad, extending Crom the ecquilh-orect th (ee tcrtht. 

secording to Gordon. i 
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ccompatiied it ns farun Takhia-Khon in tle mountains eouth-weat of Kok-par, 
Whither they proceeded to roorali their tired camels. Leaving it once more at 
Tabhita-khon he st of on another expedition to explore the mountaina allgning the 
bpper course of the Yarkand daria and advance ss far southwards as clreumstances 


permit, 

Howyver few the Hinernries of Furopean travellers in the mountainous region 
bordering om Chinese Turkestan, the tract south-weet of Yarkand has not heen 
unexplored, The caravan route from Yarkand to Ladak, passing Kok-yas, 
Ak-Meshnt and Akchi-Kabak, though casiur thau that #4 Sanju, lias been 
shandonel, owing ta. the deprodations of the Ranjutis. It waa by this route that 
Porsyth’s mledion retaroed ta Ladak ih L874, eroming hy the Yanghi-dawa Pass, 
Yhe casiest in thid part of the Koon Linen, into the Yarkand daria busin. Other 
fies are mentioned by Adolph Schlagintweit from bearsey itiformation aed by 
(irombchefsky, who approiohed the Yarkanl daria (Raskem-laria) from the west in 
4688. M_ Bogdanovitel decide) on exploring one of the passes between the Yanzhi- 
dawan and Kurumatlawan, hitherto entirely unknown, 

Cin Angus: Srd, taking with him ihe samo trusty Cossack, Shestakof, and twa 
experienced natives he eet out from Kok-yar, with a supply of bread and barley to 
last teelvy days, Croming the Tizuah al Menink he advanced alone the valley of 
this river fordiog a number of ite left alliients—tho Gnas, the Uslde, the 
Chikheho with ity tributaries, the Yolun, Holun, and the Pakhpa. ‘The scenery hore ia 
very picturesque and the country comparatively fertile. Here, for thn first time alter 
lesving Husdian territory, he saw One forests of great extent and alpine mesdows 
above the beltsof forest land. The inhabltanta of tho Tltnab valleys ste Yorkandi- 
Taghlyke (maantuineers) lowling pastoral lives, In summer they uanally drive 
their sheep and exttle to the alpine meadows near the sources of the atroamrs, 
discenditig again in autumn and-winter to the puore central. parte of thn vallers 
wher their permanent habitations, built of clay, are dltuated, 

The Taghly&es of the Tisnob are emigrants from the weet and ero oasily distin- 
‘Suichable from the aborigines, +, the Taylilyke of Ressian range (known to wa by 
Projovaleky's description as Mochininns) by thelr pure Tajik tye. 

At tho tenth march from Kek-yar M. Bogdanovitch reaelind the saute of tha 
Pakhpa at Kol-yailak at the foot of tho Takhia-korum Pass, Hero he hired pack 
animals, on] on August 26th besa the aentof this magnificent poss, leading across 
the principal chai of the Kuen-Laen. AL 14,010) feet be found the aoft Jnes 
teplaced by rock dutriius, Towand tho sammit mountaiue close ln from every side 
to form a rast ainplithestze, entered bya ginnt #taircns of natural atepe of. great 
wilth, slightly inclined and studded with blocks of fallen rock. The character of 
o neenery syrece well with the name—Tuthie-torwm, Persian for “ rocky 
throne.” 

The ascent of the pase oceupied eight hiare of difficult dimbing- Half way up 
their leails began to acho, giddiness was f-lt, and one of the guides expectorated 
blood. ‘The hypsotmeier showed ‘T'=382° Falir, and ¢ of the sir=39-2° Fah, (about 
27,000 fect), Mores of enow were ooly met with immadiately below the summit 
‘where freshly-fillen snow waalyine ; ta wommer the pass iaquitefrecfrom snow. 'Tls 
Geacent on the opposite alde is very abrupt, lying over beda of detritna af ay angle of 
10°, into the deep valley of the Kulan-welil (or Kulon-aryk),« tieht tributary of tha 
Yarkarel darin. Beyond tho valley rites a snow-cled rango with another terrecifiqm 
ascent, though less retnarkable than the Takhte-korum, M, Bogdanovitch cronsei 
thid range by the Rukelan Pass (about 17,000 fet—the snow ling) and descenifad 
by the Malgumi-bash gorge and the valley of thé Razar-dereh, a right affinent oF the 
Yarkand datia, ‘This is a caging torrent of ditty water, 30, (0 40 yanla wide, and 
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‘quite unforinble. Tt wus hoped thet by waiting tll diy break the waters might 
poteide and become clare ev ws ‘to ennlilo them to sex the bottom but this 
expectation proved vein, for when {he morning dawned the torrent we, if anything, 
“pigher, and dashed its waves furiously agninst the gehisivee rocks. Yet to reach the 
‘aourees of the Tienab hy: the Yanghi-dawan and Chirak-ealiit Passes it woull: have 
heen necessary to cross the river five or als times. An attenspl to. cirourmrent 
the river by scaling the mountain side was unsuccessful and nesrly termiltsated 
fatally, for Mf. Togdanovitch slipped on the first ‘detritus slope, and wad only 
reseutd from heatlong descent to the precipice by the timely aid of ‘his companion. 
This mishap decided. him: om tempting forlune no more, but to refum the way ha 
had ome, ria the Malgambash and ‘Takita-korum Pas. 

~~ His setond attempt to cross the Yarkund~iarma was equally mnauecessful, and he 
then learned from the inlabitants that the only seasun of the year when this-valley 
was accesible for horse aud rider was the winter, and tht in summer and aatimn, 
not even at the villages of Pihl and Kuserab, could jta stream be crossed. Aboee 
Pi, visited by Grombohefsky in 1685, thera are no setdlements along the Yarknnd~ 
daria. Raine of former villazes may be seen ceeationally, for instance at fah-debeh 
on the Temardemh above lis conflumee with the Yarkand-daris, » place where 
there hadsance been iron amuslting works, M. Boqdauoriteh did cot discover the 
exact leallty wheneo the iron ore, a brown ironstone, had been obtained, but the 
clay sehists in the neighbourhood were found to be highly charged with forruginogs 
dopoits. Many parts of the Yarkand-daria bear trices of smelting works like 
thoae af Ishedibels, and the abundance of iron has, according to Gromichufsky, 
btighuated ibe names Raskem-dlaria, from pos-nach and Aa mines, In tide part 
Wf ite coures tho river discluses-to view metamorphic depusite of iron ore in very 
munch disturbel schists of the Dévenian series. ‘The Arab geographers of the 
eighth te the eleventh centuries, and especially Karisi, mention that Faatern Turkestan 
supplied the Western Mohammedan world with iron and iren-ware" At the presen 
day, fowover, only one of the mines of thie brown iroustene, altuated in the mountains 
south of Yanghi-Hisear, js worked, 

These mountaina aligning tha Raskem-daria also abound in jade deposit, One 
of these, Shanut, on the northern siope of the Karn Locn, was visited yy Bogdano- 
vitch. Copper is found at tho conflumee. of the Vunghi-dawan-n and Toah- 
‘Kurgan-su (hood waters of the Ticrab), and the nielal obtained i minted, Char 
travaller had. to opportunity of visiting thls or Khe conper-mines of Kucha sud 
Trumehl, known only by linareay report. "The copper-mines of thi Tisn-aban, between 
‘Ake atul Urumehi, wero known invery early times, and were mentioned by Hwen 
‘Theang, as well aa lead, mlphur andalum. These minerh] deposits aro also epoken 
of ig the history of the earlier Han dynasty in the first century, and Bogdanoritch 
considera the nuticrous traces of copper emeiting obaerved ‘by him refer beck to the 
(pte-historio nge and possibly to. the great migration.of races from cast to west. 

' ‘The valley of tho Yarkand-daria, near Ink-debels, is comparatively narrow and 
diagonal of tranevrerse with reipect to the monntain chains sa faraa Pihl Above 
the Yanghi-dawan road, Lowevor, it widens, and ia ovilently longitudinal, ‘Though 
pusturage fs abundant it ie-never vielted by the inhabitants of the Tizasb Basin, 
who dread the Ranjutis, These marauders make thelrappaarance in winter, descending 
frome the Mastagh Manes, whwre they leave thelr flocka and herdu in some place of 
aecority while they themenlvea ascend by the Takhia-kormn to the valleys of tha 
Pakhipa and Chikhsho to collect tribate in the shape of cattle and money. Four 
years hed elopsed since their last appearance, The Inhabitants have come to regard 





© Poss od, of Bitters ‘Asia’ E. Turkestan, ed, by Grigorief, ii. 25. 
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this tribate as obligatory, and collect it: themeelves-in readiness for the Kanfutis, 
whe are se much dreaded, that it was with qreat difficulty that Bomlanovitcl could 
hire nen at Pakbyu to pocwith tim to the Malynm-hasly, 

~The point where he truck the Varkatildaria ts some dittance above Uprang, 
‘vidted by Grombehnfuky; and a long way from the sottees of this river ls the 
Miustagh Renee, jwdging from the fact that the melted glacier water does not reach 
Tsh-deboh befor ihe morning, ‘The source of the Yarkanddara have been 
Gescribed by the Brothers Sclilagintweit; Grombchefaky cromed the Tagldumbavh 
(Dangnin-bsah) heights of the Mustagh, and Younghusband explomml the pow 


Abieidotied Mustach Pass, sy that very Tittle remains tnexplornd of. thie tinge, 


“exoopl whiere the Yarkand-darig tales 9 wherp tum to the eaatwand. ‘This particular 
Tocality absolutely noknown. 


The two head-<ttreams of the Varkand-daria, the Naskematatli and ‘this "Pajrh 
dumbsshliria, unite beluw the village of Kuserah On June 16th Hordanoviteh | 


Jobeervad the second of theses rivers to be amuller, harrower, ani) sehollower at 


Kuserab than the Raskom-daria at [sh-doheh on Attgust 27th, Unfortunately: 
he contemperansoity cleerrations wers made, and therefore no positive conelinduns 
Would be formed. ‘Thi Yarkand-daria‘ly the chief river of Eastern Turkestan: [ta 


course to upward uf 1200 miles long, an! tlie determination of fy soures ia an 
cintoresting geographical problem, 


Ou Augnet 30th, M. Bogdanovitch amd his party reached Pakhipa, after three 
heavy days! marching on foot, extricating thuir worn-out horses with great difficulty 
frou the tocky defile of Milytm-haih aml the detrituwcovered Hopes. of ‘Talhia- 
korem, Prom Pakhpu two Jong marches over the Inhekut (about 14.00) feet, 


here they had to rope tha horses) and Ak-koram Pasace brought theni te Expedition 


Ounp, th ninolern daa of itinerary they had gune 260 miles, Thoy had exaitiinel 
the onography of tho region visited, and hnd found that in this part of the Kuen 
Linon. the ranges change from a N.E-S.W. direction ts N.W-S.E., forming an ane, 


“Whe wumber of peaks and crmips massed together to the enst of Takhia-Kornm anil 


in other parti made it iinposaible to have @ correct idoa of the amgraphy, the 
Faniifications of eeparate chains, and their interlacement. "This too explaina tlie 
teenie of any definite local nomenclature. ‘The inountaiie age ealled pfter tie 
tives Mowing bulow them (eg Pakhpe-toch, Chiklaho-tagh, (ittaad-tagh, dee) tee 
‘after the passes (Takbia-korum, Kulom-herhi, &c.), sometimes orn after villages, 
and cit not unfroqzently happens that a -mocantain oltaine iferent names fromthe 
‘tains is the comploie abeene= of longitudinal valleys. Nearly: ail have either a 
‘Gingonal or transverse direction with reference t the axis of the nearest chains, 
og wil thé loft tributaries of the Tiznah, Pointed peaks, gripe of Jreced, mowy. 
mimits, now ati stain @ welltefingd mowy chain, tho peerailing lies of the 
eae swith their tmich lower aligning hill, these are goneral fehtubes of the 
ss Towards the west, howerer, where the direetiog changes to N.W-8.B. 
vary eae changes ‘The Chap:ant Kuler flow through dlstinct longiindinel 
valleys between tha snowy ranges of Kalom-baghla, Tskhte-Korum, au! Kokelan, 
his second dl these forms the watershed between the basiua of tho Tiznib and the 
Varkand-daria, Sottli-eavt na far ae Yanzhidawan tha MOMitaion appear ag @ 
very lofty mowy mass, feeding the sonmes of the Timah (the Ysnghi-en and ‘Tash 
Kutzm)-ant! the right tributaries of the Yarkand-iaria (the Rulan-oghil ntl Pasar 
unahi). <The Saipan narctneenoree direction of this main chalu ef the 
weitern Kuen-Tmen y Arpa-vesh-tagh, crowed by the lich-road 
apne by the high-rond to Thidia 
Thave only mentional in thie short paper a fow of the topographicsl ‘resilie of 


the Paviiol Expedition. The obgervatious made were of the most varied kind, and 
have thrown moch light on the mineral snd other resources uf the regionn visited. 
Among these, special attention is drawn to the part taken by the popiar foreets in 
Eastern Turkestan in prifecting the tertile tracts from the revages of shifting sana, 
‘and to thn ayzier of irrigation adopted by the inbatitants, whe allow their fells to 
remain coated with. ite during wihter, in order to ensure an early mpply of moisture 
im gqring for cultivation, The jade quarries and deposits, and the different Jeinda of 
this stone, precious to the Chinaman, are noticed at some length, and the information 
éollécted aupplementd the observations of thu Brothers Behlagintwelt and the late 
Tr, Stolicska, A separate chapter irmts of the guld placers and the nuumnee of 
working these, celebrated eines the time of Herodotus. 
Tela worth while remarking that, in M. Bogdanovitch’s opinion, the only chance 
éf penetrating into Tibet from tho north-west is by travelling on foot, withont any 
casts of burden, the necesalty for taking forage for these increasing thelr oumber 
without any advantage resulting from them, Donkeys, of course, would be the moet 
servbeable, and ‘he recammenda making a ear: from Karasai, where animate, 
stpplles, and men may be obtained, Water ia always procurable under the surface 
fn low apota between’ the muges; and, if ‘thie should fail, exow-storms, of euch 
frequent occurranon even in July, would supply wll that was necessary. The beat 
season for «ich an expedition, he days, is from July to September. But, on the 
whole, he would prefer Ladsk aaa baer, an entrance being made jute Western Tibet 
Wad Rudok or Tatikee, te., by the route recently followed by Captain Bower, 
In conclasign Int me say that the map to HMlustrate this paper has heen most 
_tarefully compiled from every available smuroeaf Information, and has been executed 
by Mr. Scharban, the Society's drangiteman. 
~ Norm ow mux Mar.—Wo may udd that the map referred to above ts part of the 
general map of Tibet, now in preparation for the Society, With this have been 
combined the surveys of Ostonel Perteof anil M. Bogdanoviteh, as publisbed by thn 
Yenperial Russian Geographical Society in the Jeveatija ami thy *Meronirs of the 


ctan Expedition,’ Part Tf. ‘The yollow portions an the maps indicate snd. 
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Now Geological Map of European Russia —The Musrian Geological 
Cotnmittes has Just published a heautiful govlogical mp of Enropean Russia, in 
pix sheets, on the scalecof 60 -verete (40 miles) to an |nch, The last geoligical 
Tonp of Riuaain wae cotrpiled by Hlelmersen in 1873, und id now oid, Therefore 
the Commitiee, in commemoration of its ten years existence, has prepared this 
msp, which embodies all explorations up to date. 

‘The Black Sea in Pliocene Times.—N. Aniirnasof gives a mote on thin 
stibject in the Bulletin de PAcad, Zmp. des Sciences de St, Petersnarg (1893, p. 487), 
“While it in generaily agreed that the basin of the Black Sea was sepurated from the 
Moviterranenn in the Pilocene epoch (the Jgean being then dry land), it» comiition 
of that time is tll! a disputed question. From tho presence of Sarmatic and Pontic 
deposita on ite shores, M. Andruseof has long held that some part at lessh was then 

cover by water, while the nature of the faune disclosed by oerinin depesits 
discovered by him inthe Crimes leads him to conclude that the area was occupied 
by a large lmokish luke, similar to those of the south of Kusuis, ‘Fhia view ls 
enpported by tho dredgings carted out by the expedition of 1890, of which the 
writer was a member, The empty ebolls of trackial-water species, which alone were 
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Vought up from deep water, differ from ihese of the present extusries, but agree 
clomely with those of the Cnepion, to which the basin pmbably bore much. 
Tesemilance, The question of the mode of formation of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles is dificult to decide; tnt M, Andrussof inclines to the opinion tha’ 
thoy existed ua river-channula as far lack ay early Pilocene times, 


Cartography in Finland.—The Geographical Society of Finland has lately 
taken deciilve aiepe for the construction of a reliable map. of the country on a 
muMiclmtly lang veale A specially appolnted Committee has drawn wp-an elaborate 
report which iv now pubilubed in the Society's journal Fiunia (1809, No, 6). The 
report gives first w review of the cartographic work hitherto done, The chief 
malarial for a map of the cointry is omtained in the parich Tape on the weale of 
1; 20,000, which were connected together nud reduced into mape of the districts or 
Kiros (wale 1 100,000). These maps, propared by the Economical Suryay 
Adminburation, lad, however, no estisfuctory relation to nstronomicalhy or peometri- 
cally dvlermined points, and the next task was to make such determinations, “They 
wer made at aizty-six difteront stations, and -with the aid of the data so acquired an 
excellent general imap waa pulilished In 1862-78, on the scale of 1: 100,000, in thirty 
thet, On the other side, tho Russian General Sialf bias tad for years pant very 
eccomle surveys sed levellings in South Finlatel, various hydrographienl mapa 
have been prepared by the Admiulstration of Ways aml Communications, ond 
Farioua geodotical and sstronomical works, precise levellings, gud seoligical 
toaps hava-alno been comploted. Al! the resulis 2o obtained gre leah 
represented dn the piaps which accompany the report. ‘The report next disenanen 


‘tie dagres of avcurary of these different works. Jn the gencral map there are 


errors of from J’ to 4’, und occasionally as much as & 20" fy longitude. "The 
distances between separate stations are subject to errora of from 1 to 6-4 per otnt, 
of the distance The scheme elaborated hy tho Committee for further work 
finch, fist of alla good trigcnometrical eyatem inaddition to the net of the 
meridian measurement and the one accompliaheil along the Sth parallel. lwo 
lines of triangulation of first-class triangloe crossing Vinland from north to south and 
we bees ruming wet and eset ary therefore proposed. ‘They must be supported Ly 
m aumbor of sstronomical determinations, and precise leveliings havw to be male 
Mong all vailwayx These data will be used for the construction of a fundamental 
jrap-en the scale of 2 : 20,000, ae far at lonst au 63" N., while the northern parts of 
Fiiland may be miappel uo a mujaller scale. The polyhadrie Projection iz advocated, 
ench sheet of the map’oovering 6’ of hititude and 12° of lonriteda The appoiniinent 
of a special Geodetical Committee is insisted upon, all tartegraphly work to be 
Thased in the fixture on the goodetical net work, 

North-German Coniferous Forests.—In a recent iaae of Forehungen cur 
deitechen Londe-saut Volkebonde, De, V. HGek examines the femeral flores of the 
eoniferdus forente of North Gurmany, confining himself to thts section fie the present 
In order to lmnlt the pevpe of hisenquiry. 0! the five species of conifers, which aluno 
seom indigenous in the region, (ho yew coors cooly in isolated localities, while the 
janiper hardly Prer-covers continuous areas saa tree, The litelty of the eXtension 
if the three forestforming species, ron broadly from south-west to north~nsst, semis 


Delo fours) wild in the extrome north-west, The pine haw the Widest extenalon, 






nf ia former times reached still further than at presewt, The Norway sprucr and 
tho Aiver-tir do pot extend jar over the plain, except In Sileata Lelongim= nburp 
property te the pieuntainoga parts, ‘The author devotes most athentivy to die Jom 

, Wweltuc= woes and gives a let of those which bis researches prowe moat 
ic, proceeding next to Invesiigate the Hmite of distribution of the 
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‘Yarions. Wpecios, ma compared with that of the pine. The result is W show = pe. 
markabln ap itin the cae of a lange number; ani De, Hick concludes that a real 


relation exists between the levling type and the essoctated species, In the caso of 
thany plants whose tangs in Germany is wider than that of the pine, the general 
dintribution aver Europe agrees mora closely, and It seems likely that when (perhaps 
owing tes changy af timate, caused by tho ieruption of the sea into the English 
(hinnnel) the pie retreated from the north-weat, other plants adapted thomselvss 
tothe altered conditions, same now dispensing with the shade and forming ‘heaths, 
Whila the true: forest plants sought the ahelter df decldaona trees, A map Le added 
showing the distribution of the various species of conifers: 


The Expansion of Vienna. —The tate extension of tho limita of Vienna, In 
December, 1850, gives occasion for a pkotch by Professor Umbanft, in the Jeutede 
Anndochate, of tho cralual azpansion of the city Crom early times, ‘The Important 
pert played by Vienna ms an ontpost arainit varlous invaders frow tho worth ani 
emt makes ite history of epocial interest, The geat of w Cultic sattlomant, when, In 
BC. 15, the Romans oxteniled their sway to the Danube, it became, mmdler the name 
Findetona (Celtic Findbonn), one of series of forts placed ai 4 cleek on the 
lnmeada of tho barbarians-to ihe north of that tiver. From the researches and 
eteavations of Von Camesina, Von Haualab, &ec., if appears that, thouch onlargel 
Wider varlonn onperors, {L remained eunfined within very narrow Hmite during the 
Rowan overpation, its importance centering in thy modem “ upper marist” near 
fit Dintrbo.canal. For some ocnturiés after the Roman evacuation little definite is 
known, A Stay settlement seems to have teen formed in the neighbourhood, aa Ta: 
indicate! by the Slay jane of Red, atill appliel to the city by a section of that moe. 
It again comes into prominenes under the Franke, after the foundation: of the 
“Eastern tack,” aa a barrior to the inroads of the Himgarians ; and under the 
Tulere uf the House of Bubenbere chorches mod foonsstorics began to sting mp, thir 
limita being gradually extended, until in 1262, when the eway of the House: of 
Hapsburg began, it had almost reached the Imity of the sulaeqguent “Inne city," 
Wor gome centiries later ltihe-growih fe fo be recorded: tha city ltl f remuained 
cConfiied within ite fortifications, thongh ot somw distance outeide these fmportiunt 
enburbé sirceo: ‘Theat, however, all encetinbed to the Hames at the time of the 
weoond “Turkish siege, in 1683, the thri ruler ently them to be dostraped te 
(prevent thett affording ahulter to the fnradere; Having don eprang up opin ang 
rapidly increase), after the departure of tho Turks, they wero enclosed within « new 
Tampert Ab the instance of Prince Mugene, when (1704) the city was (hrmtened by 
“the Preuch and Beyariiny in ihe war uf the Spanish Sacceision, the city thin 
MUiining & far greater eize than any previously. In 1838 Prancis-Juseph TL, by his 
‘order forthe dernotition Of the walle of the “Inner.city,” remond what had been 
great check to'dpansiow, To the eight diutricts then formed, tire mor wero 
“sunesed in 18Gb; while thi latest extension f Teeember, 1990, lneliied an extent 
Of soburks larger than thn whole previous area of the city, whish hemby gainal nine 
“Bther districts, and attained to the second place among Enropean capitate for extont 
ioe jy coverul. Thu tarluus stages are elearly shown on the map accompanying 

_ Frankfart-on-Main—‘The first port of n vtatiatical description of Prankfurt- 
m- Main, itustrated ly maps, and dealing chiefly with the growth and distribution 
SF population apd the occupations of the inhabitants, has lately bee brought out 
under the aisplees of the Statistical Offica of that clty. The population, which was 
Only 41459 im 1627, ameunted in 1890 to 180,00, the jocrease having ‘been: 
sapectaily Fapid of lato years, though not abuve the average for German towns, 

No, L—Jutr 1893] ) ’ 





except during the period 1875-20. The progress of house-building ia. clearly shown 
on the large geosral map (which alyo whowa the $$ official divisions of thi clty), 
besides balog iustreted Uy diagrams, Noteworthy polutd are the tendenoy to increase 
‘the number of storgya in the howes, sod the number of separate dwoilings in a» 
building. A comparison of the number of houses in differmt quarters of the city 
iw 1890 with that in 1761 chowe thet in the Alefadf (the must centenl portion) it 
ia highly diminisie!, while in the Neustadt (iho sone immediately aurrounding 
the former) the increase iow been great, ‘The mpeedy diminntion in denuity of 
‘population. in successive zones, compared with that in other large towns, is 
yemarkable, that of the centre Maing unumally high. Counting only the area 
rina! occupied by houses, one of the outer divisions (townrda the muburb of 
Bornholm’) atande fret, the roasen hoing the number of many-atoreyed Lodging 
‘houses and the fow business premises. 
AFEICA. 
Sir Gilbert Carter's Mission into the Lagos Interior.—The route followed 
by Governor Carter’y party into the interior was hy wy of Abookuts, Teryin, Oo, 
“Thortn, anit from thence to the Niger. "The return waa over the anme ground ex fir 
a Dorin, from which place tho purty turned to the south-eert, ani passed through 
“Piiran, Osogbo, Ede, and Thadan to Eagoe: During the whole of the time, from 
‘Mun, Sad to April 4th, the weather wae faronrable, ate though emall.pox wher tifh 
in-scmoe districts, nalther of the five white men were iil, Mr, Fowler, the surveyor, 
hs abcompanied the mixclon, carried four watches with him, anil during the whols 
of the Journey the gtestest discrepancy between them was ten seconds, The 
me of fifiy-seron places tem fixed, and the enrrey acrend at the Niger with 
the Admiralty chart. The latitude and longitude of many places, as laid down. on 
previous mam, are considérably in error, which tiecessitates soma important changes 
‘Ja the map now in conre of consiraction by Mr. Fowler, The natives wer, on tho 
whole, very friendly, andall the cvantry up to the Niger was fini: to. be thickly 
poptleted, though gumergus ruins of deserted towne were mot with, . 


German South-west Africs.—A‘ the tenth meeting of German : 
(Beattgart, April 1803), Dr. A. Schenck of Halle read ao paper on the pict 
and geologic feutums of German South-west Afrien. He has fond that 
Yurweralan) and Great Nomoqualani—which sre composed of mountain tanged 
gradually sloping. down towards the Kalukari devert—principally consist of two. 
‘formations, vit, of granite and gneis, wud cf the socalled tably-tnountuit: forma~ 
dion. ‘The latter forme peoullarly-chaped eambstove mountains, which mre of 
esiimotitery origin. They nevally appear in tho form of broad prisme ond 
truncated cones, aud arg prolably the remmanta of former oninterrupted plateaux, 
which have gradially dissppesred through eroslan, Near Angra Pequefia tho Table 
Mountains commence not far from the coast, a little east of Ans, and extend to the 
Fish Birer and lia tributaries, Hero they form the Huib and Han-aml plateanr, 
‘Theso mountains consist not only of modatone, but also of clay slates, quartzites, 
‘oto, "Ta the sath extend the platewwe of the Orange River. In Damaraland the 
gefer arid granite formations prevail, and the Table Mountains gradnally narrow. 
As reenriln decomposition the Table Monntaina aro mach less under the influence’ uf 
‘Genidation than are the grecito am! guele formations, Winds, expecially the 
svuth-weet winds nor the coast, are an important factor in forming and trune- 
formiiteg the ordgraphical features of German South-west Africa, : 


__ The Algerian Sahara.—ai. G. Rolland reporia to the Goozraphical Society of 
Porls the results of his work at Hami-Inifel in the yt of Algeria, 
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25 milles gentth-vant’ of Fil-Coloa im the npper part of Wed Mya‘a litthe before ite 
funotion with Wed Tosokki. An expedition in 1891 dig a wscond:well in: ike bed 
‘aif the valley to the depth of 20 foot, bit the yiehl of water was barely, half a gallon 
a minute ‘Hoesi-Inifel iw nob meat any of the caravan routes, bat it is ong of 
tho sitategic poinia botween El-Gplea ond Enealab. A letter from El-Gulea 
‘Gianmary 16th, 1892) reports that the horings at Hasel-Inifel were proceeding with 
ee eee tp With Sel De has De Een epic wes a at a depth of T14 feat, 

M- Reliand, while: protesting against the ideas formed hy the success of provioun 
borng: at Wel Rir, Wargis, and El-Golea, considers that Hassi-Inifel is one of the 
best pointe jo select for these experiments, bid, he dees not think a flowing supply 
<4n bo got mless the borings ary extended to a dipth of 1000 feet. 


Commercial Condition of Suakin—From the report on tho trade and 
commerce of Suakin for 1802 recently isued, we learn that during the year there 
was & deerrass [n the import trade with the exception of timber, while the export 
trod had Jargely increase. The exports from Soskin Include gum, senna, the 
best quality of which comes from the morth (neat Rowayah), mother-of-pearl, 
found near Merea Halalb (lat. 23° 'N.), whore also prarla are occasionally obtained, 
ivory, and, for the Girt time for many years, cotton, althongh of an inferior yunllty 
to that grown in Lower Feypt, the greater portion of which was exported lo Erypt 
‘and Todia in an uncleaned condition, that sent to other countries boing cleaned: 
ty hand in Suakin. The Tckar cnliivation le dependent upen the cours: of the 

Parska food, which commences at the end of July ce beginning ef Augual. A large 
quantity of aalt was also extractel Just yeur from the salt-pare at Rowayah 
(int. 21° N.), the greater part being gent to Bombay. Minerals hare been found in 
the, monntaina of Erkoveit, ag aleo in the Erba Mountain tothe north. Biuakin 
pomsctes 4 land-lockal and commedious harbour, approached by a harrow passage 
between the reefs, which requires great care fn navigating, The present poruliticn 
of Suakin in estimated at about 11000, The principal cultivation is the melon- 
plant; the date-palm ts aleo id to grow woll.. ‘Tho wild-fiz grows at Suakin, 
‘Sinkst, and Erkowelf, ain is said to have fallen Inst year in July. The ‘bot 
eoaeon broke early in November. Ths maximuin ahade-temperature for the year 
waa 114° Fahr,, the minimum §6° Fahr, 


Types of Fortification in Africa. —Dr, L. sacl deals with this subject in a 
feesnt number ef Giosus (vel. 63, No. 9) Although soma tribes ia Africa 
retire befire their {oes to inacceseiiile ete endl cagramelhss Reem 
®uani against ‘hostile otiacks by defensive measures, These consiet (1) in 
waking: nocess tor thotr settlements as difficult ex possible; and (2) in surrounding 
the same by protective ramparts, ‘Che forest-clud regione afford the fullest scope for 
the former method, by concealment and circuitous approaches; barriers, pitfallu and 
fakes being need to make the approach dangerous to a foe. In open country 
Villages are placed on steep hills, and the entrances are meade as low aod narrow a8 
peesitile (eg, 'Taretas), etd closed by wooden door barred on thetnelde, Surrounding 
‘femparia inay bo either walls, palisades, or hedges, The first aro seldom of steno 
(rar Tnstanees-are mentioned hy Barth and others). Clay wallu aro the rule, and 
are foun chicty in the northern half of the continent, which hos been enbject to 
Kireign influence, polinies, tle, taking their place further south. Thee of Hike 
‘ere 20 feet llth and those of Kano sa much es G5 feet, They aré somutimes 
Ginble,and owing 1 diminution of population or other daumos, & emallor apsoe ia 
sometimes (20 In the onan of the capital of Baghirmi) walled in within the: original 
area, Which may fire inelnded a wide extent of fields, ety, the oviter wall then 
. falling into decay. Sieveral concmytrie circles aro pornatinues seen, neces Upper 


Us 
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Guinea, and thelr protective power la Increased by maser of thorns at the top. ‘The 
pallmde may ba roplaced by harticados of tharna ot by living hedges of the samo, 
ffordins an excellent protection against arrows. Hedges of Euphorbia, whose 
polaowonn juice addy to its effectivenses, are much used in Enat Affica. 


Central African Place-Names—Mr. D. Crawford, in his diary, now being 
published ia Echoes of Servic:, potuts ont that the greater mumber of the names given 
om -mapa of Central Africn ate povitively erroneous, whilo others have only = very 
remote liikenese to the real namos as used by the native. “Por ineance,” he sry, 
sha Koti monntaius, reputed to be on tho ¢ast eifeof the Eunfira River, do not exist, 
there being culy one monntaln of that name—s peak—aliout 20 miled south of the 
old capital on the roul to Nienke’s and west of the Laifira. The Viano or Mitembwe: 
tecuntalnie sompde very strange, *Mitnmba’ being the ploml: of ‘mountain,’ at 
"Viana! meaning prairie land of pining, Neganding ‘Qurowa,” it seems alinoet 
jnceedibla that this ia intended for the great Luba cumtry, which, while it extends 
to the Laapals Hiver, is by no means Imited ta the smal] portion assigned to.it on 
thn man, ‘Lramba’ is the ‘Lamba country, um Reya iv the same of the chy 
capital, *Kundehungen, = applying to the great range un the east of (ie Lufim, 
requires a worl of explanation, It strictly refers to the top of the rnge, which 
ia a great prairie stretching on to the Luspula, and means ‘ihore at the prairie.” 


AMEEICA. 


Documents relative to Behring’s Expedition.—Tho Government of the 
United States having sacked the Russian Goverment to send to the Cliicate Fa- 
hibition all documenta “relative to the journey of Captain-Commander Vitus Bebring 
Gn 1732-10, doting which jonmey Alaska was discovered,” the Tuseian atthori- 
tlus have donw thelr best to discover euch documents, ‘The reports relative to this 
icon’ expedition of 1741, mado on board the p wket-bont St Peter, orald evidently 
not ba in Bebring’s handwriting, as the Wustrious traveller dist on December 8th, 
Vil (oa), The report was written by Lieut, Waksell, and, torother with a map 
gen! thi log-hook of the St. Peter, it'wns forwarded to tha Russian Admiralty, aa weit 
aa the report of Capt. Chirikof, who ns in pommamd of the packet-baat St Pas! 
silor Behring. Woakeel's reports were recolvel safely at the Admiralty, and 
happily were copled (here sevaral timen; but the originals have divappeared, Tt in 
eupposed that thiy wore sent jn 1754 to Irkutsk, whenco they were forwarded in 
1750 to Tobolsk. There they mmst have been deitroyed during the condagratios 
of T7BA.. As to the copits, thir fllowluy have heen fund 2 (1) Two copies of the Ing: 
hook of the Si. Peter for the year 174], and two copies of the log-book of. the bon 
which was built. on Behring’s Tsiand from the wrecked packet-boat, waa ala nomet 
St. Peter, andl poached Petropavlore® in 1742; (2) Que enpy of the chart of Delrin" 

to the Arericun cout, compiled from Wokeell's. report, copind from the 
original in 174, afl compared with it in T7044; and (4) Three copies of Chinkoif» 
beep bonke of the 50. Paul, for 1741 and 1742, and one copy of bia journey to the 
Atuoricam coast and to [ehring’y Island. Moreover, in different bundles, varios 
docummute signed by Belring, Chirikof, and otbor mambera of the expedition, werg 
Hucoveret, ‘They relita to tho building of the two boats, the St. Pefer and St. Paul, 
2) Okhotsk. ‘The chiof docament ia Chirikot's repert on tne journey to the Atvaax 
east, aod an abstract from Wakeell's repett on the game. The last of Bohring’s 
Teporte waa wgued on August 20th, 1740—the great coptain expressing his exits 
dence in being able to leave for Avacka with the first proper wind. All abies 
documenta have been zent to Chicago, tyether with oa printed memoir, im. English, 
suming up the matter, and containing abstracts from the reports, 


ee 
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‘Dr, Carl Lumbholz’s Recent Researches in Northern Mexzico.—Tha 
first wamber for the present year of the Muwiletia of the Armerican Geographical 
‘Gockely contains a Ietter-from Dr. Carl Lumbelz, in which he gives a brief scoount. 
‘of bis recent ethnological researches among the little-known Tarahumate Indians af 
Norther, Mexico, ‘These Interestine people are (or the most part cave-dwellers, 
although nob apparently related with the cava and cliff-dwellers of the United 
States, ‘They-live in the barrances, which resemble gigantic cracks from oO to 
4000 feet deep, which traverse the Chihuahna portion of the Sierra Mactre from east 
to went. ‘They appear to be entirely untouched by Spanish influence, and follow 


‘their own primitive habits and customa. They are said to be extremely timid, 


dtnall in watare, but well-formed and muscular, very active, ail able to endure 
exertion, On hia recent returo from thy border, towanis the State. of Darango, 
De Lnmbolz asomded the Cerro de Muinorm in the soathorn neighbourhood of 
Guadalupe y Calvo, probably: the highest mouctain in Chihuahia. At the time of 


owriting, be wae then on bis way to Nabogame and Balorigame, where the Tepehiianes 


Infians five, and from: there he intemis to extend his researches to the numerous 
tarrences and arroyos (streams) that traverse the western: part of the Serra to the 
orth, where the wust primitive Taralinmares ate to bo found, 


POLAE REGIONS. 
Dr. Nansen's Polar Expedition —0r, Fridijof Nomen with the members 
of his expedition sailed in the rem from Christiania at half-past twelve rat. oti 


Baturday, June 24th. Large crowds lined the quays, anil bade the explorers o 


hearty farewnll. The expedition, ne ly known, inteniis tovattempt to cross the 
North: Potar ares, by muking for the New Siberian Tudands, and getting into « current 

hich Dr. Nansen believes diifta acre the Arcile region In the direction of 
Greenland, ‘The Pam will call at Borgen and one or two other ports in Norway 
for the purpose of taking in supplies; xhe will be provisioned for five years: What- 
ever may be thought of the thoorias on which Di. Nansen has based his plans, and 
bowever foolhardy the venture may appear to many, eviryons must wish these 
worthy deseondants of tho hardy Norstmen of yore the suoceas thay deserve. 

‘The Antarctio Whalers. —Tho fulonn and Actioe returned to Dundee In tho 
beginning of June, well-laden with sealskine and oll, ‘Che reports promised by the 
captains and surgeons have not yot reached tle Society, bat they are expected to be 
ready for publication In mext' month Journal, Until tho full reports reach aa it 
would be inadvisable to give an opinion 2a to the geographical value of the obecr- 
rations mate ‘The Ralene did not apparently eres the Antarctic circle, but the 
numeros sketches mace Mr, W.G. Burn Mumloch, the urtist who aceompanied 
het, will doubtless be w valuable contribution to our knowledge of the sveuery of the 
muthern ice. ‘The udotive appears, from tho newspaper reports, tx have done s 
little exploration, and her captain, Mr, Robertson, beliuves that hu discovered new land, 
to which be hus given names, taken mainly from the neighbourhood of Dundee and 
the owners und managers of the whallng vessela No poultions have ax yet been 
made public, Dr, Donald, on tho otive, and Mr, Brace, on the Ralraa, took & 
timber of photographs, and mycteenslogical cluervations were carried on whenever 
the captains si) that it would not hinder the primary abject of the voyage to 
permit them. Collections of plants and anlinale were aloo made by te eurgeons 
wubject to the same restrictions, 


Railways as a Test of Progress—An extra bulletin hav been tamed from 
the Cenmus Office, Washington, ‘prepared. by Mr. H.C. Achimns on the rallway 
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tulleage uf the world in 1680, ‘The bulletin contains tibles of statistics. mud rexulle 
rdvéed to Glagrammatic form, From theee statistics Mr. Adarns notes that out of 
w tote! of 370281 milen of railwny for the whol world, Novth Ameriba mnih 
Enrope claim 319,802 miles; and even the mileage of gio, Soulh America, Africa, 
and Australas in due to European efforta. He observes also that English-speaking 
peoples ora respondible fur the constriction of mure miles of railway than all other 
peoples combined. The United States contalna 160,597 miles of railways, nearly 
half-that of: dhe whole world; no other country Lins progressed to rapidly in this 
nutzect, new allways being often demanded by tha necessity of opening up lana 
Lefore settlerment woo possible, For the total mileage the United States easily 
heads the list; then comes Germany (25,000), France (22,656), Great Britain 
(19,939), and Russia (16,728); Persin with 11 coming last. Inmgnrd to milway 
: yo per 100 square miled of ame, Belgium comes first with 26:23 miloe of 
railway; Great Britain (16-42), the Nethorlands (1372), and Germany (1244) 
follow; tha United States comes eleventh with 651, while West Australia, which 
Ayenils the list of mileage in proportion to inhabitants, haa only 0°05 mile of line to 
every 100 xquare miles of territory. Sowth America Homie wot af the most back 
ward of all the continents claiming a European civiligation; ithe average mileage 
per 100 square miles of territory b&b only 0-24. In the table representing the 
proportion of miles of line per 10,000 inbabitants, the Australian Colonics occupy 
ithe first places—Western Ausiralla has 112-66, South Australia 54°25, Queensland 
6060, Canada S086, New Zealand 2678, United States 25°00, Tasmania 24-63, 
Agnilc Rusia S070. Great Dritain is twenty-thint on the list with G17. The 
‘oon group wf tables aleo Inchutes three disgrame, showing the growth of miilasgo 
from: 1890.te 1890, the proportion to 1 square thiles, and t5 10,000 inkahitanis. 
"They rifer exclusively to the Called States, and to facilitate com parison the Staloa 
are divided into (en groups. In the New Englund group moro than ball the present 
solleege was reached by 1800; in the Pennsylvanian group the mileage ims 
increased. with qual rapidity during each decade slneo 1860—thla regular increase 
being dua to fneressing trane<comtinental tmiile cecking an outlet to fireign 
countries, The Southern and Gulf States show « great ineresan during 1650-1600, 
gol again between 1880-90, showing ow the war arrested internal improvement in 
the south fur nearly twenty years. The groups tributary to Clilcago andl Be. Lente, 
have increased more rapidly each decade. They now contain 66,500 miles of line, 
whilé in 1870 there wore little more than 1600 miles conetrncted. ‘The extromes 
In proportion to area aro ihe Ohio group (20-83 miles of lino to erery 100 equaro 
miles of country) and the Californian group (2-41) In regand to inhabitants, thi 
Wyoming group hus © miley to every 10,000 Inhabltania; while for tho whole 
of the United States the average ia 20°66 as ngaingt 3°Si for Europe, No doubt 
this difference ia largely dua to the greater density of European populations; but 
Hi also polnts to superior energy on the part of the Amuricans, since in the Stutes 
there are 5°51 miles of line to every 100 equare miles of land, and for the whole of 
Europe the percentage ia only 4-62. 


Origin and Distribution of Cannibalism.—While sonw writers have 
nitritated the origin of eanuibaliam fo religious motives, H. Henkenius (Dendashe 
Fundschow, vol. 7., p- 348) considers that hunger was tho original Incentive to the 
praction, which waa afterwards persisted in from choice, the superstitions apd 
religions azpecta being later developments, Cannibaliem scema to have pre- 
vniled to. considerable extent among the primitive inbablitanie of Europe, and 
siiil more in Amerien. The fact that no traces of it have been foun dating 
ork to paboolithic times, while the lower animals rarely. devonr their own 
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‘Moghattx.) An enumeration is given of the various cannibal tribes in diffierent 
quarters of the world at the present dny, the probable tustive ia each case being 
indicated. While instances of resort to busnan flesh ua food In times of famine are 
widely diffased, the most common motive evema to be the well-known superstition 
that by eating the heart or other part of an ememy—to which the practice i+ offen 
Tostricted—his prowess iv acquired, The almost entire freedom of Continental Asia 
from the vice ie noteworthy. In Polynesia sna in Central Amertes it occurs most 

! in connection with religious rites. In the former region special prefsrence 
ts given to the eyw of the victim. VWuman gacrifices, however, fio not always lead to 
cannitalizm, og., not in Dahomé, While in many ces the flesh of relatives 
especially in eaten, this was viewed with alhurrence among the Maoris, who oleo 
forbade burn fireh to women. Many tribed that were formerly addicted to the 
rice have now abandoned it, principally owing to the spread of Christianity. 

"The Russian Geographical Socivty's New Undertakings— uric the 
present summer the Hessian Geographical Society ie euding ous the following: 
expeditions :—Profescor Krotoif will purmuc the ore-geolugical exploration of the 
western stopes of the Urala fn the southern part of Perm, The further study of the 
great magnetic anomaly at Dielgorod (Kursk) will be continued by Mr Rodd, 
‘M. Iversen will make o seriev of pendulum measnremente about Moscow, where « 
remarkable disturbance his’ teem noticed, and: M. Sckolaif will taka the Society's 
yendulim ‘app to Berlin and Paris, in-order better to connect tho Russian 
Taeamuromtnts with these tinle in Western Europe. Terr Fritsche will make 
thagnetlo iueasurcments in South Teuseia, Ju the domain of ethnography the 
elilef expedition will be that of MM. Isteuilorand Liapanotf, who will visit various 
provinces of Fast ani North-Eest Russia to collect fulk-Jore documents, ond 
songs, Ml. Dobrutvorsky will begin the study of the manners ani language of the 
Taiganes of Smolensk. MM. Woller, Hinken, and Pogodin will conlinne their 
Lithnanian studies; MM, Pyevin and Lyeskoif will tnake ethniogrsphical researches 
in: Olonetz, and M. Peretz in the Government of St Pelexsburg. The two great 
‘expeditions of M. Potanin In West China, and MM. Roborovsky and Kozloff in 
Tibet are the chief undertakings in Asia. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Orthography of Geographical Namec. 
. Haxecne, May 274, 180. 
In the May number of The Geayraphical Jouruul was publiied a very alle 
review of my si st on this subject, by Lieut,-Colonet J.C. Dalton, Though is 
mibst points the seer of my propotals haa been rendered very accurately, there 
ate some tmisunderstindinas which appear grave enough tu render a few qurrestions 
nd 
ge 422, Principle B., read, insiead of “dieregurding,” “ preserving.” 

Poge 433, ne 12 fran bolaw, emit “or aspirated.” 
_ Ibid, Thule 5, reed, “all that bears om traditional orthography miwet be given 
‘with large initials, ths phonetic remiering with mnull opes Thus, for example, 
Kiyel (Kicw), Potuhau (Foockow), whero the wont in brackets chuws the tralitional 
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ortheeraphy, and Kew (yu), Chieti (£2207), Ceuta (Rd-uta), where it gives the 


Page $24, Thule 7, CO. rend, “ when thoir casual omission will not rendor the pre 
nunclstion unteceguimbly, bit only lew exec.” “The reason of this proposal ia, that 
Wemost expect an omissiun of these signs iu poblivations of leas sclentific character, 
auch na newspapers, etc, 

_ Page 435, Rule 16, read “indispensable only"; and for “would bo used,” read 
i4 sight be denittedd." 

Thi. Tule 12, for“ epeaking generally," read" whenever transcription is slimed 
at” (ore, in: caves not reserved for the historical orthography by Rule 1). 

Tato far from being en authority in phonoticn My object wus simply to nasiat 
ds the general inttecdluctliim of the ersten of the Royal Geographics! Society and 
others derived from: it ofterwatda, by a modest readjustment of it un the basis of the 
doctrine of wounds, Surely phunetictsts like Mr. Sweet and Miss Soares and others 
will jodge my eystem a very crude wil purely practical one, and such it must. be for 
the given qurpces,. 12 suffices, if it ia nota false one, It does net differmiiate any 
aotitid, or gronp of pounds, which is not already closrly Indicated on most of the 
existing European cheris for sme parl of the world, only it sima to make mck 
drsignations general for al! parts, as foros there existe no well-established historical 

tiie tm Homun letters, In view of the innumerable existing epsteme of 
transcription it takes the rules of the Royal Geographical Society as n firm basis, and 
the dmprovements, which it proposes on these, aro relatively fow and far from being 
omuplicatel and desl In quoticy cevgraphicul names from Western Europ, 1 do 
Hot propos any change in their historical spelline, but only, fur echool-books, ete, 
the addition of thei: pronunciation (in brackets, with small Initials), and the 
adoption, for tiie purpwe, of the sume syatem, which wil} be sdopted for the writing 
i African, ete, names It iselear that thiv-would facilitate the introduction of a 
More Gorrect pronunclathin of geograplile names jn schuols, and among the ediieated 
pulite in general, 


‘The Editor of The Geepraphical Journal. 


De. W, Korrex. 
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SESSION 1892-93. 


_ Special General Meeting, April 24th, 1893.—The Right Hon, Sir 
‘Movatsruast E. Granv Durr, caves, tee, President, in the Chair. 


‘Tax Meeting was sunnnoned by the Coanell by the following notice, which was ent 
to all Fellows tn Great Britain :— 

‘The Coapel! give notice that s Special General Meeting will be hoelil at 5 pay. 
[uibeequently alters! to 410) rit] on Aptil 4th next, in’ the Hall of the Uni 
of Lotdon, Burlington Gardens, W. (ty pertmiuion of the Senate), the Right Ton, 
Bir Mowntatuart E. Grant Tul, ince, ria, Be, President, in the Chair to 
consider the falkiwing propoml, which has been mao by Admiral Sir E. Tnsletehd 
mut five other Fellows, is accomlume wiih Chapter Y,, Section & of the 


| 
_— 


“That the following sow Reguilailona be oddud to the existing Reeuletions 
of the Society, namely, Ohapter TL, Porm 5a. -—* Ladies may be elected: as 














- <Dedlinty Fellows, bat slill nok be eligible to serve on the Counell o¢ ta. any 
‘ol the Offices of the Soviety.” 
“Chapter VIL, Interpretation Clanse:—' Wherever required in these 
Regulations or the Appudix thereto, words importing ihe mssculine gender. 
only gall inciude the feminine geader,’ * 
(Signed) DT. W. Parsiieteto. 
H, Saxcnonm. 


_ ‘he first new Hegulation was moved by AdmiraljSir E. Ingleflel!, and seconded 
by ‘General Sie Gwen T. Burne. 

The following amentment was propased by, Lord Aberdare, and geoonded by 
General 1k Strachey :— 

“That all the words ln the Resilution just moro after * Fallows" be left out,” 

‘This wae nogutived by 147 to BOG, 
Admiral Sic BE. Ingietwld then withdrew both the Resulutioow of which he'bad’ 
giten notice. 

An amendment to the original Resolution was moved by Admiral J. Halliday 
Cave to tha following effect -— 

* Ist. Ladive may bo elected as Honormry Fellows of the Society ; 

od, That the munber of the Hororey Fellows may be inereased from forty 
(the preseut restricted number) to one litudrel” 

‘This was seconded ty Mr. William Coward, ut waa withdrawn, 

‘The Tresident thereupon stated to the Medting that, in view of tha result of tha 
sete that had been taken, he whould think it hiv dnty to adviee the Council to, 
relrpin from: tlie further election of lwliea 


The Anniversary Mocting, May 29th, 1803.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Mountstuanr E, Grasr Dury, 6.c.4.1., Pes, President, in the Chair. 


At the commencement of tho proceedings, the Honorary Secretary (Mr, Dovotas 
W. Farsuriany) read the rules which govern the business of the Anniversary 
Meetings; the minutes of thu lov Anniversary Meuting, May 23ni, 1900, those of 
the Special General Meetings of November 25h, 1802, and April 24th, 1803. 

The President next appointed Mr J. 8. Dyasox and Mr. ft. A. Mobeay 
acrutinsers fir the ballot about to take place. 
‘The Annual Report of the Gouncil was then presented and takan ae read, 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


The. Council have the Pliasure of anbenittiug to the Fellows the following Report 
Of te general and financial condition of the Society <— 

Membership —Tho question of electing ladles a Ondinary Fellowy was considered 
Up a Special General Meotine on April 2th, when it waa ducided io the nerative 
bya considerable inajority, "The Council eae ant this vote (unless Lereafter rescinded: 
bya Giteral Meeting) ay conclusive against any furthorelection of ladies us Ordisary 

Fellows, witleat prejudice to the #intur of those already elected., They consider 
thal, under the circumstances, all the legal expenses incurred in connection with 
thie important question may equitably ba defrayed hy the Sooiety, and they have” 
accordingly provided for their being oo defrayed. 

The number of Pillows elected during the year ending April 20uh, 1800, was 
32H, not including 22 ladies, ani three Honorary Corresponding Members. Tn the 
previous year, 1801-02, tho total elections amounted to 103, and in 1860-91 the 
euinber wee237, Onc lees taro beon, by dowth $0 (beakles 2 Howrey Coroe- 
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ponding Members), by resignution 44, nud by temiral on account of atreare of 
gebscription 68; making an Incresse for the year of 144 male Fallows ‘besides 
22 ladies: In Vha-year 1901-28 there waa a decronss of 23; in T800-01 an merges 
of 64. “The total number of Follows on the lst (exclusive of Honorary Members, 
litt including ludies)}ou May Ist was 3001 There bas been no such increase since 
1878, when the net additions reached 202. 

Finance—As will bo seen by the annexed Balance Sheet, the total net Income 
for the Financial year ending December Slst, 1802 (H+. exclusive of bolunoe in hand) 
was O2000. 16s, Tu. of which 7007/, consisted of etitrance-lnea wri subscriptions of 
Fellows. In tho previome year, 1691, the total met tocome was Gul2L 16s, Gal, 
‘nd tho emount of subscriptions, &c., 608TH; in 1890 the two totals wer 
$551, 16s, Bd, and FOS. respectively, 

‘The et expeniittire for the pust year (ie, exclusive of balance in hand) 
was 90121 Tx. Gjd, The nvt expenditure in 1891 was Si7I/, Se Wj in 1590, 

Vhe Finazce Committee of the Connell have held, us taual, Moctlngs during tho 
year, supervising the accounts of the Society. Tho Aounal Audit waa held on 
‘Apell 14th Inet, tho Auditors being, on behalf of the Council, Sir Rawam W. 
Rawson and §. W. Silver, Esq, and oo bebalf of the Fellows at large, E. 0. Tudor, 
Exq.,cnd J. Duncan Themaan, Eeq. The cordial thanks of the Council abd Fellows 
are dow,to theses gentlemen ior having ireety devoted their valuable time to.this 
important task. At the end of their labours the Auilltore draw up the following 
Report to the Council -— 

Asdilor? Report —“ The Anditors appointed (br the examiuation of the Accounts 
of the Hoyal Geographical Society for the year ended December Sist, 182, have 
examined the Balanco Sheet submittal to them, and having compared it with the 
books and -youchers, Lave found i. correctly atuted and sufficiently roucbed. The 
Accountant has kept and rendered the game in the weal commendable manner, 

* "Phe financial results of the year are in every respect satislactory and encourag- 
ing, “The receipts (9900/,) havo almont equalled those of 1800. (0522/,), which were 
ekeeptionally swolles by the public receptlun of Mz, HM, Stanly on hia return 
from Africn, and they have exceeded wither of the years 1889 or 180) by LOTH. 
The (ORL) excesds that of 1801 by SAL, loating 6 balanes on 
December Set of 6581, which is more than double that of 1891, 

“The excess in the expenditure ts distributed over the general expenses of thie 
Establishment (257/.), and the mectings, b00/, Tho Intier ia nccounted for byjthe 

of the Annual Thonor, and the Contermzione at South Kensington, and by 
the new arragements for the teoeptiom of Fellows after the Ordinary Evening 


“'Tharo appeart td bo no reason to doubt that, looking to the changes recently 
made in the charge fur Entrance Foes and Life Composition, mach an increase “of 
expenditure aa that of last year will in future be fully met. 

“Por the purpose of future comparison with the cost of Publications under the 
recent change in their form it may be useful. te seoord the coat thereof and ‘the 
proceada of mies and advartiocmunts during the last three seer, and fi-will be 
satlidactory to show that in the year 15/2 the inorense In the esles and advertioe 
qantas has mich tore than covered the amall increas in the cost of production and 
circulation. 


Proved [ 
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#0T io arrears af Subseription, valuod Inst year at 4671., have increased this year 
to SoS! 
“'Pho Investmenits rewnain unchanged. The datails fullow :— 
Bounce 
£ & & 
Trivia bequest ao ae < os oe oe od 7.800 0 0 
Mourchiem bequest se. ey Mm Pe i. wa boo 0 4 
Gill Mimorial .. + 2 a Pe -- 2 1s 5 6 
Peck Grant... : o > = a . oo 0 6 
Back lnquel Cad = cry oo -—o -F ae Bre | Hi s 
Trevelyan bequest oe “- — ap vf ho 4 0 
Miscollancum .. bes Ed me re * » 15519 23 2 
fils 4 
Natvur. 

& wid 
North-Eastern Hallway 4 per Gent. Debentar Steck —.. 1M oo 
Great Indian Poniaaular Hallway 5 per Cent. Stock . 0 0 0 
Great Western Rallway 44 por Cont Stock (Davia bequest) op 0 60 


London and North-Western Rultway 4 per Cent. Stock 
Caledonian Hallway 4 per Ceut, Preferenon Stock 


Gee fm ce OD 
» (Baek bequest) o ie 14 a 7 Shi 
Ful (Trevelyan bequest) aa “ + ~- i= S10 


a 0 

i Oo 
New YesluntdperCemt Stok . - « - i000 00 
Norwegian 4 per Cent Bonls ae ai, ae i 1000 ® Oo 
New Bonth Wales 3) per Cent, Stock (Gill Memorial) .. mes 5 6 
Tonkin Btook ae =i =e =e =e =a = 1oOoo 0 0 
Tully 3} per Cont Debentures i) ee See) or dd 08 
Consola .. = n = Seg0.2 2 
0 

0 8 

4109 


£21418 12 


4 
al 
_™ The present -valuo of tho sbave Stock was estimated in March Iasi at 
“7,060, ie, Sd,, showing on incressed value of S33!. de. Td., without any cbange 
in the nominal amount. 
“Tiaweos W. Rawsos, 
“5. We Bi.vEiL, 
“TD, ) A difore. 
“EB. 0. Trpor, 
“ April 140), 1895." 


Autatement has been submitted by Sir Hawson W, Rawson, showing the pro- 
portion. of Life Compositions to Annual Subscriptions in each of the last twenty-one 
plot lla dhe ncaa uparger tag taren ret eee the amount which 
should properly have been set selde durin that period in re of Life 
Com posttions, , i: sc 

Tho following Balunce Sheet and Statement, showing the Recvipta and Expendi- 
‘tore of the Sockty from the yeur 1648 up to the -presant date, arc annexed to the 
Theport of thé Auditors -— i 
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 Publicetionn.—The monthly Proceadings have boon ismed with regularity 
thronghout the year; the twelve numbers for 1692 forming a volume of 726 pages, 
Hlustrated by 20 maps and 16 Wlestrations. ‘The total cost of the edition of 5000 
copies (incloding $122. Ca. Gid. fie free delivery to Fellows and Institutions) was 
#750). 5a 44d, From thisis to be dedocted the amount of 6631, 19s. 5d. received 
from gala of copies to the public and from advertisements, The sum of 667, 17s. Sd, 
was expended on ‘Supplementary Papers,’ 

Litrary.—During the past year 706 books and pamphlets, in addition to petial 
publications, hare been added to the Tibrary; 541 by donation, and 165 by 
purchases; 300 pamphlets bava been put in covers by the Society's map-monnter, 
and £56 volomes have heen bonml. 

The orm of 1411, t4s, 3d. hes been spent io porchasing books, and the farther 
aum of 74, Ge. In binding for the Library, 

Library Gatelogue—The third supplement to the Authors’ Catilogus, eon- 
taining the titles of all works added to the Library in the years 1891-1890, has 
been completed, and tw ready for printing, and a comprehensive Subject Catalogue 
lit in getive preparation, All accessions to the Library are now indexed fn the 
(Geographical Journal in such a manner na to present monthly a classified reonl of 
the moet recent literature in all departments of geographical science, 

BSountijic: Purpesce Grant—During the past year 24-imtoding trevollers have 
tecelred inutruction: from Mr. Coles fn Practical Astronainy, in tha Booiety’y 
Obnrvatory, and in rote strveying with the throdolite, priamatio compass and 
Quane-table, inthe country, and 220 houre have been devoted ta teaching. 

Instromoente to the ralne of 4752, 1s. fd, hove been lant during the past year to 
the following travellers -—Oaptain FLA. Maunsell, na. (Euphrates Valley, Peria, 
&c.), 641. Ba Od; Mr. G. B. Grondy (Bootin), 182, 18e.; Mr, St, G, B. Littledale 
(Content Axia), 18%. 15%; Mr. 0. W. Campbell (Kores), 78%; Tdontenant 
Coningham (Porsia), 17 150; Captain ff. W. Dowding, ny. (Upper Amasonal, 
GW, Ts, Od.; Sir Wm. Maosrezor (New Guinea) 87/. 13s. 6d.; Captain He Picot 
(L3.0.) (Cewtral Asin), 102. 100.5 Mr.J. (0. White (Sikkim), 44/,; Mr Robert Mf. 
W..Swan (South-East Africa), G51 L4e In addition to these, a specia) grant of 
tiatroments to tho valus of 1641 10% wae made to tha Antarctic Whaling 
Tixpeditiun, 1992. 

The instruments lent to the following gentlemen have been returned daring (hu 

year, with the exception of those which have been. fost-—Mr. F. 8 Arnot 
(Geniral Africa), 1989; Mr. H. Ridley (Malay Peninanla}, 1990; Mr, J. W. Welle 
(Eiaitl, West Indie), 1892; Mr. G. B. Grundy (Bestia), 1892; Mr. A. FL Peate 
(South Amerios), 1802; Captain F. TR. Maunsell, ua. (Euphrates Valley, Persia, 
d&o.), 1993; Mr. F.C. Selous (Sonth Central Africa), 1838; Mr. W. M. Couway 
(Himalayas), L892, 

Phe following is. list of travellers who still have iostruments Jent to them in 
their possession :—Rer. T. Wakefiolt (East Africa), 1882-88; Mr. W. Deans 
Gowan (Madagascar), 1853; Mr. E. Douglas Archibald (for clond observations in 

), 1685 ; Dr. E. J, Baxter (Bust Afries), 1885 ; Mr, HH. Johnston (South. 
Best Alrica), 1889; Rev. A. Hetherwick (South-Fast Africa), 1901; Lieut. BR. 1. 
Relater, mx, (Mr. H, H. Jotnston’s Expedition, South-East Africa), 1891+ Sip @. 
Mi, Macdynsld (Niger Region), 1881; Mr. St. G, B Littlodalo (Central Asis) 1803. 
Mr. CW, Campbell (Korea), 1898; Lieut Coningham (Penia\, 1803 ; Captain H. 
W, Dowding, my. (Upper Amazons), 1893; Sir Win. Margrazor (New Guinea}, 
1803; Captain 1. Ploot, LS. (Gmtral Abia), 1893; Mr. J.C. White {Silkim) 
803; Mr, Robert M. W. Swan (Bouth-Esst Atrica}, 1693. ad 
Exhibitions in the Map Heom—Duting the. ecasom w series of cxhibitione of 








photographs; weapong; implementa, &e., im connection with Tapers mad hefora the 
Society, have been held tn the Map Room for several dayw after rach Mectine. 

_ Map Room —The accesinna to the Map Room Collection during the past year 
comprise $82 Mapa and Ubarts on 1450-sheeta; 53 Atlnes (ineluding continuations) 
containing 730 sheets of Maps, 907 Photographs, 054 Lantern Slides, Of these, 42 
Mapa on 140-sheets, 18 Atlases, 168 Photographs, and $39 Lantern Slides have 
been potchased. ‘The necessions exceed those of the previous year by 3 Maps, 10 
Allies, 10 Photographs, and 111 Lantern Slides. 


The adoption of the Teport was moved by General R. Sraacmer and seconded 
‘by Geeuuas J.T. Water. 

The rejection of the report was moved by Mr. Drenrz and seeonded by Colonel 
Hogate Mostaat, On a vote belng taken, it was fonnd that 257 wore in favour 
iif tha adoption of the report sod 144 for tta rejection. ‘The report was therefore 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL MEDALS. 


‘The Royal Medals for the Excourngement of Geographical Science and Discovery 
bad been awarded by the Cooncil 2s follows :— 

'The Pounders’ Medal to Mr. Parommme Covarser Sxcovs, in recognition of 
his twenty years’ exploration and surveys in South Africas, 

The Patron's Moilal to Mr. W. Woonvinne Homann, for bis travels and explor- 
‘ations in. Western China, Keko-nor, Teaidam, and Tibet, and his observations in tha 

am! langzunees of the cotustries visited, published in his work ‘The Land 
of the Lomas,’ for the onterprises and intrepldity shown by im, and for his years of 
-whady of the native languases to prepare hint for these travels. 

In prewnting the Founders’ Medal to Mr. Slows, the Poestmmert addreetod him 
awa follnore2s— 

“Me. Bolus, T have alreody hod the pleasmre elsewhere of hailing yon a4 onr 
‘Medallist-desiguate, an? Tnow place in your hands the Founders’ Medal. You heva 
woo it by twenty years of plonesring in a country which was, when yon entered 
it, almost ahealitely unknown 69 Buropesns, by a carefal stad of that coantry, 
a stedy which became always more fniltfal ae you Increased in yeard amd in imow- 
ledge, by frequent and generous communication of what you had learnt to this 
Bociaty, and through it to the whole world, by great services tp the empire and to. 
civiliiation, ‘We all trast that your emiribuiions to the advancement of selenoo are 
Very Gr indeod from being oniled, and that you will gain free laurel in the Land) 
where you lave already gained so tiany." 

Mr, Sevocs sald: Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlewen,—Many years ago 
went oat to South Africa with the eottled determination of making my way into 
tubexplured remjuns, and I very soon penetrated into little known if not quite noknown 

pate of tha couutry, At that time IT knew absolutely nothing about the Hoyal 
Geographical Society; bot I very soon mado up my mind that to gin as much 
knowledge ae posible concerming the cotiniries in which Twas travelling, eed to 
if mr totes on réoord, was a duty which Towed to tho country in whieh T had 

ot horn; and T therefore, at-a-very early period of my wanderings, commoenoad to 
maks rough sketch-mapa of the countries in which 1 traveliei, In S78 7 wee 
fortunits enoagh to meet with Bir Bartle Frere, on the occasion of ble Bret wisid 
to the ‘Trammvial, abd, acting upow his odviee, [ cent my first maps to the 
Royal Geographical -Socicty, Since that time J have mover ceased to rovord my 
routes wherever 1 have travelled, and 1 have always sent my work to tho Hoyall 
Geographical Society. ‘This rongh work of an unecientific explorer bas aleays mot 
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with most generous recognition at the hands of this Society. Tn 1884 1 was awanioll 
the Cathbert Peek Grant, amd five:yeare later I was given the Hock Preminm. 
Since thet dime I have spent font mote years in Mashimaland and adjacent 
Werritories, and uring thai time 1 have been enabled to make a careful compan 
sorvey of the greater portion of that country ; ami that the work that I have done 
fins Leen considered of mfliciont valow und intereat by the President and Council of 
the Roya) Geograqihical Society to justify thim in ewarding to me the. Poundan 
Mavial for this year has been o source of the moat profound satisfaction to me, and I 
‘beg to sasure you of my very high appreciation of the great honour which hay been 
dong tome, ‘This honour is the fulfilment of one of the highest ambitions of my 
Tifa, sed I think T ean wey that it will give much plewsure to my many friends and 
-well-withers le fhr-oif Mashonaland. That evuntry now affords o wplendid base from: 
Whick to start cpon exploring expeditions into the yet unknown country beyond the 
Zambest, aud 1 hope that the koowledge that the Founders’ Medal this year han 
‘heen awarded &) mysel(—I who am eo well known in that country, more imown 
phrhepe ad a beriter and a maturaliat there than an oxplorer—tony stimnlate many 
young men in that land to emulate my example, to make sketeh-mape of whatever 
ookngwn cootries they happen to wander inte, whether as hunters or am proapectors, 
sod ito senil the resulta of thelr work to a Scclety which hae always shown itealf to 
be 80 generously appreciative of honest endeavour sa his bern the Royal Geographical 
Society. Let me once morn assure you of my moat high and sincere appreciallon 
ofthe great hononr that hus been conferred pon .mo this day, 

In peeseoting the Putron's Medal to Ms. Henry White, thn Acting Minister of 
the Dnited States, for trinemiagion to Mr, Rockhill, the Prmamesr eid -—Your 
Excoliency—L have to thank you very warmly in the mato of the Royal 
Goographics! Scelaty for hemmuring our gathering on this ocasion nz the representative 
‘ofm great uni Kindred nation. Had Mr, Rockhill been able to be present in porson, 
It would bot have bern necessary for me to have texed rour kininess: bint jie ie in 
America, and-Tam objiged to ask you to tranamit to him our Patiron's Medal, with 
tin congratulations of this Secinty. We bua gained it by two long and moet 
aninoiss journeys in Tibet, ayo of the least inviting cf countries, tnt one. which will 
plesebh commant temptations to: the adventurous travellir til! it. bas given up the 
fant of iis secrota. 

Mr, Rockhill hesmotfonly qroved hinmelf an. excellent cxplirer, but, during hia 
Pesidence ano diplomatial in the fe Fast, hos oorped « reputation as a anecesafal 
Jatedent of Oriental languages. He was good enough to orcas thi Ailantio meently 
for the purpose of reading ue a paper, and 1 hope that, if bo returns, an seome not 
improbable, ta the regina where lie has already done wuch exocllent service to onr 
solshor, wo may freqneutly hear from him, and receive furthic enlightenment from 
the ever-incrensing stores of hia ob=rvallon and learning. 

Mr. Wartre roplied: Mr. Preailont, Ladies ond Gentiemen—T need bearcely say 
flint it baa given me the greatest pleastira to respond to your kind invitation, and to 
attend here to-day to reevive this Mess! on behalf of try friend and countryman, 
Mr. Rockhill, to hear the very kind words which you bate spoken in reference to him, 
nad the applause with which those mmarky bare teen greeted, Tkhall not fail ty 
branienit 10 him every word that you heve been kind enough to pay, and ta report 
6 Lim the manner {no which your remarts hare been receiver’, J must also uxpreag 
the great regret which Tam sure Mr. Rockhill feela at bls inability to be present 
here towday; but, alter having heen for many years. an ornament to the sersign to 
which Tohave the honewr to belong, he was recently appointed chiof clerk of the 
Dopartment of State et Washingtop, and it hes not been possible for him to leave his 
duties thery in erder to visit London for the purpose of receiving the Queen's Gold 
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"Medal which this Soclety has conferred upon him. I bave the honour, therefore, 
fa Mr. Rockhill's absence to express his sincere thanks for the distinction which. 
tua boen conferred pon him, and to assure you that it will be as highly appreciated 
by our countrymen as it le by bim and by myvell. 


Orurn Awana. 


The Paesipesr then anounced that the Council had awarded the Marchison 
and other premin aa follows -— 
= ‘The Moxcitisos Guasr for 1893, to Mr. R. W, Sexton, who for several years in 
enecestion, has carried out a must laborious daty tn tho higher ranges of Kulu and 
Lahuul, Punjab Himalayas, aud the results achieved in point of aceuracy, 
expedition, and amount of work done, have been exceptional in the faco of great 
 brariiships aod great physical difficulties. 
The Gsex. Mewouat, to Mr, Hesxuy O. Foanes, for his Explorations. aud 
Natural History Obsurvations in New: Guines, the Malay Archipelago, and the 
Chatham Islands, 
Yhe Covruneer Yeex Guant, to Mr. Cantus Hose, for Explorations and 
Natural History Oluarvations aud Collectious lo Sariwak, Northern Borneo. 


Passesratios oy Tus. Tramise Cotiecs Paues. 


The Prizes offered by the Society to the students of English Training Colloges, 
for proficiency in geography ot the exatuinations In December last, had been 
awarded by the examiners in the Education Department as follows :— 

Mam Srovesrs—Priza—{£6 each) >—A, J. Catt, Boruugh Road Training 
Colleges HR. W. Guppy, Exeter Training Celloge; J. V. Semmens, Westminster 
Training College; Book Prizes :—B. 0. Cole, Exeter Training College; F. W. 
Milleon, Borong Road Training College; W,. H. Mizen, Borough Road Tmining 
College; E. A. Turner, Battersea Training Colliers. Fratate Stunests—Priee— 
(£5 ech):—S. A. Crebhin, Whitelands Training College ; L. 8, Smith, Tottenham 
Vraining College; EM. Williams, Stockwell Training College; Book Prise -— 
A. Baker, Rijioun Training College; E. Hamlyn,’ Tottenham ‘mining College; A. 
Nixon, Stockwell Training College; A. Pilling, Stockwell Training College. 

a “a Mr, H.J. Macursprs, in introduciug the‘successfal students, made the following 
rermarks >— 

Tt hes beooms customury of late years, thut before introducing the students, T 
shold say just ao fow words on the present ‘state of geographical instruction and 
(hi educational work upon which the Society is engaged—so far as it comes within 
any cognizanon, 1 have to my, with regard to this year, that it hag been exceedingly 














© The Medals, for the promotion of goograpliioal education, placed by the Society 
‘at the diepeeal of the syniicutes reapeetively of the Osford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, were awarded as follows :— 
182. Oxford (Jons)—Siterr Motal—A. R, Belcher, Matstone, Browse Medal— 
D. T. Chadwick, Lincols. 
. Qwubridge (Docember)—Siluer Motal (Physical Geography}—Annia 
Riizaletl) Knight, Eastbourne Siler Medal (Political Goography)— 
ae Prin: Sha Graham Boll, Binekcheath. 
ize Atlases afford by the Sooiet fur gvographioal proficienny to the ealute 
‘of the Nautica) ‘Training Colleges, on rea HLM, ships JFureeeler and Conway, wore 
‘awarded, at the @xamipation bold in July, 1892, t the following —-H. Y. Berg 
(Wercester training ship); A, C. TA, Milter (Comeny tralsing +liip), 
No. L—Jury, 1893.) ° 
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froitfal, and that eo far na: Oxford ix concermed—of which, of course, alone, I con 
claim to have an intimate knowledge—! think, aa T havo said in the report to 
the Council, there de what we have not been slde to spesk of, I think beforn 
how, a ceéttaln definite drift of |thonght In. several eubjects studied in thn 
Universities, towarda the geographical sido of those subjects, Tt te 20, moet 
tertainly, on the modern. history ide, and i¢ is also, aod T epenk from many littl 
ovidences, the same in the literary schoal; therefore, I think it may be said, that 
the efforts of the Boclety are mucceeding. As reyarda the attendance ef students, 
1 think IT am able to say that it is tho fargest that we have yet Wad. We have 
had during the test wiuter sixty<me. gradnates and undergmdnates from other 
colleges, and twenty-six lady students from threo halla, in attendance, Thongh 
these atteudances-may not be very prett, da contrasted with popular audiences, 
it ia obvious that with » number gach as that, grent amount of work can 
te got through in one subject, I my any that that ts the more satisfactory, 
because we lave reutired this winter to puta double amount of work upon each 
individoal studcat, Then, Tam happy further to be able to say what possibly may 
not be known, erento the Council 2s yet, that the Oxford travelling atudontaliip, 
the geographies! stadentship, part of the funds of which fe found by the Society, 
le likely this year to prodiceo rather remarkah!s result, Yon will remember that 
the electors appointed 9 gentleman, Mr, Cosas Hardy, who had alrealy lied seme 
experience of the mgion to which he propowed to go—iho frontiers of Montenngro 
and. Albania—of wlich, ouriously mnough, less is soonrately known than now, J 
think wemay my, of many paris of Africa, The experiiture of the Bociety 
fins chad the: effect of bringing considerable additional expendliure from other 
pverces, In all protability, F hear that it in likely that Mr. Handy will bo 
accompanied or follawed by (wo, thiee, or four, able atinionte, from Oxford. 
All the memberaof the expedition am pow studying present geerraphy and 
part geography, and one. or two are. ale attidying the archostlugioal side 
of the district, The district iv ona of gresk importance, and ther are tany 
points in Ha mnclent geography ulin nueetiled. I hase cow to iniroduce 
to you tho siddonta of the training colleves, connected swith our elumantary 
dincational system, who have gained the prises of the Society, hero ta a little 
difference thia year; you will notice that in the piuce of 2 angle scholarship 
of £15 for each division, ihree prizes of £5 each are awarded to the studente fret on 
the Tist, 


Tan Davtor yor tun Counc, Th03=94. 


The Preesient then read the tepert of the serutinesrs on the reemlt of the ballot 
for the new Counell, which declired (hut the list ax propesn) by the Council 
hall een elected. 

The fet in ma follows, tho names of new members, or thoer who change office, 

Preident:—Clements B Morilem, Fey, ou, pra paa.: Vire-Pyesidents: 
Him. @. 0. Brodrick; Bir Joseph 1). Hooker, mest, tn ra: Sir Joly Eirk, 
Cn. 0.06, ra 7 WT. Slonford, ey., 10., v.ne, ¥.G.8,; General B. i 
ne, Cat, naa; Capture Ws. 2, Whortow, nos. rae.; Trensurers Edward L, 
Bomers Cocks, Fey. Trustees: | Might Hon, Lord Aberdare, cm, F.n8.; Right 
Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart, r.2-2., s.r; Seeretargs: Douglas W. Freshfield, Esq, + 
H. Seebokm, Eaq., F.n8. Feretgm Georrfery: Genera] Sir C. P. Ruvwchamp Walker, 
c.0.n, - Members of Comneil: Admiral Lincdesny firine : Han. Goorge N. Curnon, wt: 
Lient-Culone! James Cecil Dalton, a.4.; Majer Leenard Darwin, nz, wr; Francis 
Galion, Fxg. ¥.ns.; Sir George TD. Tauhinan Goldie, F.Citn.; Major-General 


& 
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‘Se P, J. Ocldamid, e.ns1, ¢.0.; Grneral Bir TE. Genton, on, xa; Wilfred 
Hudleton, Ea, #28, 7.0.8; Grneral Str W. Drummond Jervoia, o.c.ata,, 0.8, ; 
7, 5, Lavghton, Esq.; George Suthertond Mackensie, Eaq.; BE. Delmar Morgan, 
Eeq.; Jobin Matray, Esq. Ernest G. Mavenstein, Esq.; Sir Rawson W. Rawmm, 
ice.o., 6.0.3 Howard Saunders, Fisy, Fie, v8; Colonel HO. B. Tanner; 
Genera) J. T. Walker, nx, 08., FE: Colon C. i, Wafen, 2.2. 0.0.0, 7; Colonel 
Sir Charles W. Wilson, &.2., 10.21., £.0300,, TS, 
The Eaut or Maro rose and stated that he had a reaolition to propewe, Ths 
Presiient said: be could do so after the Annual Address had boon read, 
A Follow. asked if it were nol neocestty to ive seven days’ notion of any 
reeulution to be proposed. 
The Pussivesr stated that. that wae eo in the caso of a Special General Meeting, 
‘but that such potlee was not nececeary at thi Anniversary Meeting. 
| ‘The Paramesr then proceeded to reed kia Annual Address, niter which the Earl 
of Northbrook said —Asa past-presidont of the Royal Geographical Society, T am 
aa qrell aware aa any ond that however interesting the work of the Society may be, 
the work devolving upon the President is moutarduous and laborious, ‘There are no 
kelentific nockitios which inyulve greater attention to thelr business, on the part of 
the President; than doos-the work of the Royal Geographical Society, and Irises with 
great pleasnro to move that tho thankeof this meeting be given tothe Right Hon, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Thaff, nut only for the most interesting aildress which he hus 
ren! to-day, bat for ihe very valuable servioes which he has rendered to the Society 
#8 it President during the past four years, Daring these four years probably more 
interesting meetings of the Society have been Lehi than at any previous tme—at 
Toast there have been none more interesting, We have had most distinguished 
explormi from Africa, who have attracted 0 groat part of public attention during 
that time, Woe have hod Mr, Stanley, Captain Tngard, ond now Mr. Selous, to 
whom the Society has to-day awanded tho Founiers’ Modal, Bat in other parte of 
the Rarth the progress of geographical discovery haa heen numatkable, We have 
had Qaptain Bower, Mr, Mockhill, Dr. Nansen, and Mr. Conway; and these dis- 
Hnguisbed travellers have given the opportunity to. our President to deliver these 
intersting -adidresurs, for which be is eo peculiarly distinguished. Therefore, upon 
hy) oteaslon in roy recollection ahould a vote of thanks ‘be tore heartily responded 
to than to that which Iam abont to move to our President, Tdo not wish lo oocupy 
your fime at any length, aa this fa a long mooting, but T must aay that it hes beem 
to me @ great personal pleasure to have been necidentally present bere to-day, nnd 
to bave had the honour conferred upon me of being asked to move this vote of 
thanks, becanse I huve enjoyed the friendship of your President for many yours, 
and 7 have had many opportunities of appreciating Mia extrnordinary kuowledge 
tonfined not to. fow parts of the world, and his many qualities, which have made 
him an admirable President of the Royal Geegmphival Society. 1 beg tiamove that 
the cordial thanks of thia meeting be given to the Bight Hon, Sir Mountstuart 
‘Grant Daft for tie addres ho has read to-day, and for hia eminent services during 
Jour years as President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Sir Jone Lunpoce, in seomnding, mid: Tha Presilent in tin adireey just now 
alluded to the progress and pneperity of the Royal Geographienl Sociaty, 
‘That, no dowbt, ie due to = variety of cause; bat 1 think you will all agree 
with ma that. one of them, and that not the Jeast, has been the great ability and 
quergy which our ‘President has shown in the chair, Uniler the eircumainnces, 
util partinnlariy at: thie tate lewir of the afternoon, f think { would be a work of 
wupererontl mo: to enlarges upon the subject, lu sotording thie resolution, and a 
Lord Northbrook has so very ably and fully proposed it oan, and alluded to the 
az 
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maby Tessons Why we should yote for It, T ei omtent myself with tus briaily 
seeonding the resolution. 

The resolution having been heartily carried, 

The Purses said: 1 beg wy mbure toy most heartfolt thanks to all tho 
Taombors of this Society for tho resolution which they have passed, and to Lord 
Northbrook wud Sir Juin Lubbock for the extremely kind terms fn which they 
‘have respectively propwed and seconded it, it will always bo m chatter of 
pratification to me that the four years in which I huve held the office of your 
Vresitent have synclirooised with & period of remarkable Prosperity in the history 
ofthe Society. 1 trast that this period of inercasad prosperity is only commenciny, 
aud that althonjh we keve lad of fate enime mther lively passages. that thay will 
all wery moot como to an end, amd thot the question-now before as will be settled in 
the only postin way in which it cad bo wottled when dt lise Once been (airiy opened. 

The Barl of Maro then moved “That the Council be requested to eleel moro 
duties 22 Fellows.” 

Thin was secotided by Sir Purnxunn Youxa, 

Ar. Wrisam Hicks moved the previous qustion, 

Ford. Mayv's tmition waa supported by Lord Northbrook, Sir John Lubbock, 
Bir Willlam H. Flower, General Strachey, and others, who, however, itreed Lord 
Afayo not to press his motion. Lord Mayo in the end witluiérew hig motion, on the 
tnderatamiing that on the requisition of Litseulf and five other Fellows, |t abould 
de wilonitted to a Special General Mecting to be summoned 24 soon ja practicable, 

The moxting then adjugrues). 


a 


Thirteenth Ordinury Meeting, June Gh, 1893.—Gensral B. Srrac 
C51, ¥.8.3, Vice-President, in the (hair, 

Etaoroys—Coloue Putrick Wilew Danncrman (fudia Sta Corps); Ohartes 
Maymond Leasiry, a4, ; Frederick Guilyin; Suryeon-Cuptain dome Sullivan 
Greea( drmy Medical Staf) ; James George Langham; T Foursel Afoelomald, Af DD, 
Bwerd Harker ¥. Melvill; Thomas Uwen ; Cuptain £2, Pico, 1.8.07 

‘The Paper reul was — 

“Stairs Expedition to Katanga.” By Dr, J. A. Maloney, 

Thero waa eo exhibition of phologmyphs and mare in the Les-room, 


HEY, EE, 





THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 


The astiversnty diner of the Society waa held on Saturday, May 18th, ih the 
Whitehall Hooms, oud Méiopals, the ight Hon, Sir Mountatuart E. Grant Daf, 
President,in the chair, Ariimg thoes preent were the Siediah MMiniator, the Danteh 
Mibiater, Lord Kelvin, Right Hor. Jamies Teyte, M., the Comte. de Franqueviile, 
the Lord Mayor, Sir John Dorington, Genaral Bir F, Grenfell, Sly FP, Bratnwell, Sir 
Charice Tapper, Bir H. Welby, Sir R_ Herbert, Sir George F. Bawen, General Bir BR 
Meaty, ‘Sir Thouns Wade, Sir A, Gulkly, Sir A. Moloney, Sir Arthur Hixdlosan, 
Gonwal Ht: Strachey, Genpral J. T, Walker, Colonel JU. Dalton, Mr. John Murmy, 
Ms. 1. M. Staley, Mr. F.C, Selaus, Captain Logued, Mr. 1.8. Quler, Mr, (8, 
Pearman, Mr, W.'T. Thiseltow Dyer, Mz, J, G. Puch, Dr, 1. Craik, Mr, Biola 
W. Prestifieid, and Mr, H. Socbahm. ) 


Alter the usual Joyal toasts, the Pussrexy proposed “The Army, Navy, and 






»f 2 —— = 
the Reserve Fooney, and tha Diplomatic and Ooneular Services,” to which General 
Sie. Grenfell and Mr. James Bryce, sri, responded. 
General Sie PF. Gaesrene paid he had alwayp regretted that, in the varkoap 
expeditions in which he had served, no inembers of any scientific soclety hac bomn 
stimhed tothe Army, Iu Eeypt our Intelligence Department has endeavoured to 
olitnin, ad far on posailile, aceurnte mapa of the carntry, and when thoy: were all put 
fogelherthey would form a mostinyalnable recom of our cocujmtion, He specially 
roferred to Colonel Aniagh, nt, who eatried on the survey in Lower Eeypt, and 
to Mr, Fluyer, who hal tmide an expediiion Into the Athi and had written a mont 
Waltislile report on the comntty between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
_ Mr. Buror said it was a happy and euitable thought to couple the Tiplomatia 
‘and Conamlar servicer, as being equally non-politieal and ually an object of common 
Pride tows with the other two services, His uwn counexion with these. servibes 
Tssied anle ix! montha, but It had béen mom than long enough to-enable him to 
discover how lange = qtnntity of energy, hich ability, and poblic spirit wa posesnedl 
in the mon-who represeited Great Britain abroad, The oil idea of « diplomatiat 
eras that he apent hls time tn-the bell-roome of Continental Governments, the elder 
toon ip) playing whiat nnd the younger mon In dancing. But now tho work of 
diptomatists and ef comms was anything but easy, although.ad the-same time-the 
old motion still: fingered: in gma quarters, for he had lieard 14 exprereed him place 
which waa not only the prolific workshep uf legislative novelties, but also the refuge 
“Of olwolete superstitions—he meant the Howe of Common, Our representatives 
nbroud were now really hiard-worked men, and they had to preeont claborate and 
“snormous reports on nll, sorts of mubjecta, including the manners which occasionally 
“imade English toutiats uupopular abroad. ‘There reports were of very ereat perma- 
mnt value, and he bwliewel their value wuld be nwro fully reongniond If they wera 
‘not published by the Government, for as soon ae they were issued from the Queen's 
Printers thay were considemd proper matter to be sold-ap waste-paper, Fle knew of 
fo means #0 muthentic end troutworthy of obtaining information s¢ to the com- 
mercial snd industrial progres? of civilleed anil sewi-civilienl countries na these 
reports afforded. ‘Tho benefits which these representatives of Great Britain had been 
able tu vender to the Britieh explorers in tho work of the Royal Geographical Society 
was-notting more than a dae repmyment of the debt which (lis country and the 
Government of this country owed. to te Sodlety forthe voloutary work it had done: 
in 6 many spheres and with anch untiring and persistent energy on behalf of 
British political and commercial interesta; lin work waa inoreasing year by year 
in bmportanes, and (o-any other country would be nndertaken by a Government 
Tn proposing the toast-of “The Medallists,” the Parsest aan: This dinner 
haa neuaily taken place on ihe evening of the anniversary meeting; but, it having: 
Neen. fond imposible to obtain this mom for the Qh, wa huld know. One reaule 
“if that ji thae the modals have not -yel been conferred, and so | am obliged to epeak 
of “The Medalliste-Desiznate.” “You will all agree, Tam anre, that the choice of 
tht Council forthe hijghest honours which it fy in onr power to, bestow has fallen 
Hpon very worthy recipints, ‘The finit.of those is Mr. Seloms, whom we have the 
plassure of woleoming thin evening. Edurated at Rogby under the present Dishop 
Of London, Mr. Sclons went tu Africa whilst etill a mero boy—do boyish, Indecd, 
in. appearance that » nativechief burst ont laughing when infrrmed that be desired 
to aboot elephatiit, Hoomained, hownver, in the comtry, and attaino there the. 
kind of reputation which atinched in old days te the slayer of the Nemean Ion, and 
it others who belpell to'égtinblidh the saprooiuey of the feithotles biped over the 
quadruped, Gradually, in the course of twenty years, he acquintd an mnique 
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knowledge of ao vast mgion about which we hai, before he took ft in hand, only 
wight and scattered. notices; “At all times he hae placed Lia great stores iif 
information freely at the disposal of oar Socleby; and recently bo haa done a great 
service to the Empire by tunniig a road through territories which, only a very few 
‘Years ayo, were thought unlikely to be brought within ihe range of cleitication In 
the days of any: man living. ‘That is a splendid-achievement, making It certain thot 
his name will Irve in bistory, and entitling we to may that, in honouring him, we 
honour ae well thie Socisty as the company of dlatinguistiod men and women who 
have received ott modals, 

The second modallistaiesignate is Mr, Woodville Totkbill, an Ariericat 
diplomatiat, who-has made kimeelf fumour by his explorations in Western Ching 
sed North-Eastern Tibet, Ths first of these was made (11.1889, and carried him to 
a point only twelve days’ march from Dhasa. His seeund jonmey wae in 1802, 
when he tried to cross ‘Tibet into [ritish territory, and was ouly prevented doing oo 
by the failore of supplics. Every whore he has surveyed, everywhere ho has stuiied 
the etlinoligy 2s well as the languages of the lands he has visited, and has guined np 
nathd, toh only on explorer bub aa ati Orientaliat Many of you will remember 
that-he camo hither lately and reail to we 9 very interesting poper; bot he ‘was 
oilge! to return iminediitely to America, and that is the reason why we do not gee 
him here to-night: I must accordingly lay upan. our distinguished countryman 
Mir. Sclous tho duty of replying for both our medallisis-desipnate, and | ho uo with; 
the oortainty that ho will fulfil that, Tike all other dutfon which hava ovce been lili 
pan lim, to admiration. 

Mr. Setovs responded fur the medallints, 

The toast of“ Proeperity to the Britis Empire" wea proposed by Sir Roannt 
Heneeot, ond m=poodal to by Gener! Sir, Ricnanp Mrane-iind Sir Cuantee 
Torrnu, 


The Parsmesr proposed “ Literatute, Scienew, mod Art, in the Colonies,” and 
the jonst was-reapouded to by Mr, C. Ho Peansow, : 
Mr,-H, Smmomw proposed the “Allied Scimmocs,” to which Lord Kerri, 
President of the Royal Boulety, replied. 
_ "The toast of the * Siiter Geographical Societios" waa propeed by Mr. Dovonas 
W. Paesariein, and reqpmded to by tho Rey, 8: A. Brermtirar (Mancliester), 
Sit Guonux Bewes proposed: the “Goeste,” for whom the Swen Matern 


‘The coneloding toast wad “ The Royal Geographical Soclety," which was pro 
posed hy Mr. W.‘T. ‘Tatnurox Drag. The Paestpert replied ay follows — 

AU thi Inte hour my words must be few, but thors are one or two things which 
Tshuuid like to any in replying to the tonst which Mr, Dyer hos proposed in euch 
friendly terms. In leaving the chair of the Royal Geographical Suclety I look 
back with pleszure upon the almost unclouded. prosperity which it has enjoyed for 
the fonr years during which I have had the honour of presiding over itp doathiataa. 
Eachione Of tluse yeura would havo seen a nett inevesse to ont numbers if the 
terrible epidemic of 1801-2 had not so grievously awelled our Obiinary, ‘Thin 
year, however, we have aprung forward again, and our nett increase has been ro less 
thas one hundred ani sixty-cix. We hare tow three hundred and fihy-cight 
more-menibers tign we tml four years mo, in all close nye three thousand aren 
hondrel, Since the commontement of 1699 pew members pay £5, not £3, a9 
entrance mousy, bot that fact does not seem in the slightest decree to have 
duterred candidates from coming forward, Onr papers during ihe present Beaiion 
have been qnutually cumeryus, and thelr ecioutific quality has been quuch above 
the average. Tf Istterly there have arisen some differences of opinion between the 


—— 


Coijnedl and a section of the Pollowa I hope that my readiness to spring into the 
nil for the sake of the Repablic and of woman may hates good effect. I shoul 
like to tale the opportunity of the-preamce of tw very distinguished members of 
the Senate of the University of London to express to them by word of month 
hal wo have ngsin abd ngaih expressed in writing, that iz, the gratitulo of the 
Bociety for the use of ite theatre. Ere long we simll hove ti take up mice 
getioually tho question of tmiaing a new and very large building to mevt our 
Enerenalig wants, but, muanutinw, I trust that if we continue to have the use of 
the theatre tho chametor of our papers will do as they have dene of late years 
aven moreand tore honour to the locality in which they are delivered, I shall 
faye a farther opportunity of thanking many people who have assisiod or 
ctroperated with me; but the presence of Mr, Quler amd Mr. Pitch with us to-nigne 
mukes (his the nicat fitting occasion to thank them and their collosgues, 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions ta the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.fc., Librarian, BGS. 
f Tae following oblirovistions of nouns and the wijectives dirived from them a 


employol to indicate the soures af articles froma other publicebens. (lengraph 
sues are in each cane writton in full >— 


2 A. = Aundemy, Aculimuis, Akademie. Mag. = Maguzine, 
Cee 3 few betriertns ae ‘ “i = betel Ln 
——_ lstin, Lettine, Li = 
Com, = Qammerce, Commercial. Rev. = Roview, Rewne, evista. 
COR, = Comptes Renna B. = Boclety, Société, Selakab. 
eae Mine woaam |S oho 
= mphr, Geo » = "Transactions. 
Gea, = Ciesellech ¥. = Vorela, 
L = Institute, Institution. | Verb. = Verhondlangen. 
J. = Journal. W. = Wlienmehaft, and compounds. 
M. = Mittoilungen. 2. = Seltechrift ] 


(Om seconnt of the ambiguity of te words colaro, quarto, de, the size of bowls ih 
tlie list below ia denoted by length anid breadth uf the covor in: inches to the 
-tesrest halfinch. The size of the Journal jo 10% Gd. 





EUROPE. 
The hiesl Distribution of Disesss in Great Britain. By Alfred 
Hari Second édition. London, Swan Sentenacheia & Co, 1892+ 


dive 10 x G4, pp. xvLand 406. Says, Price Its. 

: Thr geographies! comdlitions of the Lake District are considered in al! their aspects 
melth rolation to discus, other parts uf the country are only generally treated. The 
result in an interesting mxamplo of applied geagmphy, tunching on the true funetion of 

scioneo—the elucidution of ihe inthuence exerniesd by the natural cond '- 
thong of the Ferth's aurfaee wpos the humau race. lt le dealgned as the first part of ay 





extensive work, taking up the whole of Great Britain in its large aatuml divisions, au. 
expt cach, by rolereuen to oanditins of sail and climalo, the remarksbla. 
Wifferenees in the dietri! of various dseases which hawy been proved to cxtst 


_ 
The Temperature of Londin for 100 years from 1763 to 1802. By Dr. 
Buchan, From the * Journal’ o Fee a sont Ste Cor 1229: 

em LL x 7, pp il FP by the Author, 


The tivan snus) siz tetapernture of London is deduced ua O0°'2F,, the mac 
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Jiunary temperalure 377-0, the mean July teroperiture 637-7. For the Inst 85 

thi anima) menn hea bron 0°, the first four tmthes of the year sens Seen 
warmor, and the Jant four months of the year fully throe~qnartery of a 
oF (hun the long-period meat, 


Zugiand and Wales. 
Home (Jeorraphy of Faeland ond Wales for the we of schoots, BA We 
lato) G.Pisiilipa A van. With twelrecolonred douhle-paze mapa. 
Swat Sonnetiecheln & Co, I: sie Bx 4, pp. S48 Prien an, nO. 


This work to ho nonfat muut be supplemented by careful teaching. Tt follows Ihe 
tfietonate plan of talking the county mon onlt, amd givos no Ppettare Lipnsis bn 
consapmentiy no ine of the eteoctore or pliseioal poogrpby of the oountry ta con 
River and railway eyetem treated in detached portions os they happen to or 
itnvers: cack county Leumme very confusing. 

otical, Helmert. 
Ie Furopaimhe Tangencradimesennge in 62 Grad hreite von Greenwich 
is ‘Wirseliau, £ Tn Haupiireiteke end Grit tinlensech | ieee von 
England bis Polen, Hira then vou F. B. Holmert: Mit zwei litho 
qraphirten Tafel. Berlin, Stankdewies ( Veritiontiichung des kGnlyl, pretia 
aie hen er geet i tise 12 — Sine huh te iler Aart 
Erdinewnung m 12 S64: Preeented i 
Ertan Teadotze Tet A ' = 
‘Stadion aur physechon Geogmphio der Tatra-irupp, Von Tr. Kuri 
Grates Sopernt-Abdrack aus dom xviii; Jahres Pte yer Verolines 
der Geazraphen an der pee Wien. Wien, 1803: size 9} x 6, pp. 
Bh Presented by tla Author. 


‘Ttaly aod Huasia. Plerling. 
L'Etalie et In Bueso an xvi" afhele, Ms on de Panlotte Centurions & 
Mascow—Dinitri Gadrasimay & Rome.—Gian Fraocesco Citus & Moseow, 
Par P. Pierting.. Paria, Lerows, 1892; size Tx 4)-in., pp. vi, 194, Pre 
erated by the Author. 


Contarions (ound his way to Moseew in 1519 in onler to negotiate for @ trode route 
between India and Eorope, posing down the Oxne and up thu Volga. ‘The remult of lia 
Amar oss wert oegotiations Letween Moseow and Rome are reconfed tn (in 


1 i 


‘Poinnd, 
Poland. Dy W. Bo Morflll; 4. London, Fisher Unwin, 1298: 
gx 5) in, pp xviand 360, Map, Print Sa Proeentad by the Police 
The latest wolome of the “Siery of the Nation ecrite gives the history of Poland, 
eoroplted anew from orginal sources, nod tol! to an impartial epinit 
Ont of Doors in: Tearland: areconl bf fhe ereines and doings of a wanderer 


in Rosia Dy Fred J. Whishaw, fondon, Longman, Green & Un, 
Sti sim 83 5] ia, pp Fil end S80, Prine Ta Gl Preenated by the 


baat ait of ecenes in Roala, wrillenin a ljhs orl bastoritys style, 
: des Seanad de Grands R les 
type ati que des ® Roses des pouvernements do 
cenim de ja Raeem. Par N. dogral, Moseow. 


This French ohatract occompani¢s a great rolime in Russian descriptive of the 
types of inhalilianta fn Groat Eewsin, wad (lustrated by nomenme portraits att 
aintletioal dinprames, ‘The mocmuis be preeented by the author 


Boctland—Hiinbargh.  Seotfish 7. Mog. 9 (1893) > Me-STe, Caitell. 
Some anelont londimnrke of Mbllothion (erith mp) Hy Honey M,C 
of Grunge, BSo. eS Se ee eon 
As Steet wat, Rattan Semen tht seanery of the alle of Edinborgh ta probistorio 


timers before the clovation of the 25-fout mised beach or the d 
‘dabvs oe) marshes which formorly eclated. we draining of the umerm 









Les Restltats du Receneement Federal du 1” Devembre, 1886, Donuriimo: 
Volume, La population répartic d'apres fe bene, I'ftat civil ot Uage, 
Berne, 1853:: size 11) x 9, pup. 61* #16; Jloter 4. 

Notice eur lu plus wnelenne carte connue du Pays do Nenehitel, par to 
rca Graf. Meachutel, 1802: size 1) GO pp. 30, Preannted hy the 


ASTA. 
Younghusband, 
‘The Invasion ‘of Indin by Russia, By Captain [G. J.) Younghusband. 
Sorta xia. pp 22 Map; From the ~Niwetecnth Century’ jor Moy, 
Indla—Berima, 


Mahubodhi or the groat Baddliet ‘Tamplo ander fhe Bodhi-lree at Boddha- 
Gaya. By Major-fiencra) Sir A, Cunningiom, BE, ECLE. London, 
= W. H. Allen & Co,, 18025 wien 12 x 10, pp., teat, 88, plates, mri Pre- 
ecuted by the Seerctary of lute for Ledia. 
Full description of the prewnt etate of thin remarkable femple and historical notes 
the varus alterstious if bas umlorgone. 


Censtw of India, 1891. Vole Toni IL, Assam, By EA. Gait (Ehillong, 
Val. VIL, Berar. bei Warren Hostings (Caleutta) Vola VIL and VILL, 

: Bombay. By W. W. Drew (Bomimy) Vola 1X. om] X., Borma. By 
ELL. Fates (Ran ). Vola XEX., XX, XXL, 'The Punjab ond its 
Feudatories, “By ED. Maclagan (Calentts), Biee 13} x 8}. Mape amd 
diagrams, 1392 ['reecefed by the af State for India, 


Japs. Bickersteth. 
Japan «swe sawit, By M. Dickersfeth. With Preface by tho Bishop 
of Exeter. Limon, Sempein Low & Co, 1803; sie Y x Opp. xvi ond 
‘354, map and illustrations, Price 21a 
- "This volome describes Japan mainly from the standpoint of the seu gre miaalonary. 
Mice Bickersioth saw» good deal of the country during hor eight works’ esjoarn. She 
Tielted, among other places, Tokyo, Nikko, thay, and Kyoto. Tho tolime, however, fe 
chieity interesting for the vivid desoription it gi of the great earthquake wileb 
coourred at Oualea In October 1801. The author furthor describes ber visit to Nara, Ue 
ancient capital of Japan ; her veynge actos: the Intend Fen; anil watt to Kiiahia. 
Rashmi ae 
“Where Throw Brpiree Meet. A nitmtive of recent travel. in Heahmir, 
Wester Tibet, tiigit, und tho ndjoining counirion, By EF, Knicht, 
With a wep and M4 illustrations Landes, Longmans, Geeon & Co, 1803: 
ze D} x 6 pp- xvi. and 496, Price 184, (Presented by the Pellishera. 
Mr. Knight visited Kachmir es a- literary tourist, jolued the Humei-Nagar 
‘Expedition es a rulantece sod saw sctme active service in the gorges of the Harakrrant, 
Ho describes hile expericndes ail obyervations eith effest, and has written Tost 
feadabla book. "Tho proeemt state of Kashmir iw witniralily abetched, und the climrarter 
the mupy nativy peoples met eith bn them remote regions ia eloverly vescribed, 
The nap, ly a abeteh ie eullivient for ite purpess, and the Moustetions aro oll of 
erest interest Hu 
~Morg about ‘tho Mengols By Inmes Gilmonr. Selected and nrmnged 
from the diaries sand papery of Jamra Gilmour, by Richard Lovett, ws. 
eg rat a Tract Spelety, (SUS: nize B x Sh. pp. 320, Presented 
; by the Keligions Treet Socinty. ' 
‘Contains « gmphic secount of m jourary acres thy Gobi from Pekin to Rinklite 
twenty: yours ago. 





Persia. Bidd 
Four Months in Porsia and a Visit to the Traus-Caspian. By C. E. 
Biddul London, Kegan Paul & Oo., 1892: size 105 x 7, pp. 188: 
Prive Presented by the Publishers. 

Mr. Biddulph's joursey in Persia in 1891, about which be eoeneaeienad © ane 
ty the Society (Proceedings 13 (1801): 645), te hero deaczibect at gronter longth, bas 
without a tap. There ls to it an account of u visit to Trane-Caspla in 1 


F 


AFRICA. 
Algeria and Tunis, Boutroue, 
L’Aigériv et la Tunisie a travers log Agee Par Alixamlry Bontrous, 
Partie, Leronz, 1893; size 10) x 6), pp. 62 Mepa, Preeentod by the 


Historical notices on Northeru Africa which formed the subject of two papers to ihe 
Geographinn! Society. 


Liorel, 
Racee Borberce, Kahylio du Jurjurm. Par Jules Liorel. Preface do 
M. Emile yt o tei . Paris, Leroux. Not dited (1893); slew 7) x 5, 
pp. 2viil. and Ot, Preacitent by the Publisher. 
A camprhonsivo study of the Algerian Kabyles systematically arranged. The 
work loses » good deal of fia vain through the absence of iMimtratisas or so 


Eastern Badan Hassan. 
Die Wahrheit ber Emin Pascha, die agyptiouhe Acquaterialprovins und 
dem Suudan. Vou Vita Hassan unter der Miturkelt von Elie M_ Barnek. 
Aus idem fransisisehon Original Aborectzt ond mit Anmerkungen verechen 
vou Dr Tk. Moritz. Berlin, 1894, Dietrich Reimer: size 0} x 6}, pp, x¥h. 
and 224 Portrait of Vila Haacn Price S mm. 50, Presented by the 


Description by Kmin’s apothecary, the late Vita Hngsan, of ihe fail of the Equatorial 


Report.on the Reconnaissance of Northern Somali-land, Vebruary to 
November, 1801. Hy Captain HG. C. Swayne, nz, an! Lioutenant 
E. J, E. Swayne, 16th Bongul Infuniry. Bombay, 1892: size 134 x 94, 
pp. 116, Incomplete, Preseuted by the Secretury of State for Indin, 


The capy of thia Report sent for we in the Library tw mutilated by the exolaion of 
yg an ae rapes amy ot whieh for poli tressona the Govermnent of 
India ot ht ot xo. tial. ‘Tho map fe also withheld. Im apite of the 


suppression formation, the Report comtains nmol that is of great inicrest 
mogmphically, 
Ssuthern Africa. 

Gun and Comera in Sonthern Africa, A year of in 


Rochnana- 
land, the Kalahari Desert, and the Lake River Country, Nrsmiland, with 
Notes ott Colonisstion, Nutives, Natural History, aml Sport By H. 
Anderson Bryden. EL Stanfonl, 1899: sien 9 x 6, pp. xiv, and 
544. Mops ond iusrations, Price be. Presented by the Publisher. 

A well illnetrated socount of life and conditions in some of the recently opened up 
tegions of South Africa. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
American Birds. Keeler. 
Evoliition of the Colours of North American Land Bindi By Charlou A. 
Keeler, (Ucensicnal P. vf the Celifornia Academy of Sclumees, EL) 
San Francisco, 1883: size 10 x Oh, pp xii and 863. Coloured . 
Price $5. _ Presented by the California Aondemy uf Sciences. 
Lake Superior—Ralsed Beaches. 


Sketch of the Cosatal To ¥ of the North Side of Lake Superior, 
Sts ecscieh sahieene: to Toe Ghadanad ticeae ar soe Warren (the 


lawn. 





—_— GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OY THE MONTH. ot 


poten ed ee ea pa ators Ammen | Br kmieee OC: 
aaweor, University of California. Pp. 181-289 of the h Annual 
Heport for tha year 1891 of the Geological and Natural History -exjy he 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1893, Preseited by N. 2. Winchell, Exq., 


The mentolr ia Wustrated by a skotel-mup of the peril] shore of Lake Superice and 
eovural photogmphs of the terraces, the etracture of which is examined. 


Manitoba. 
Sunny Manitoba; ita Peoples and ite Indinstrice Alfred 0. Legge. 
: Loudon, T. Fisher «etn pacing er ecerg Map and plates. 
Price Te. tel. D'resented Iyy the Pubtisher. 


aoe patent eae soe pees veleos 1 ts tape oe reuiler an impartial ani 


accurate account of the province of Manitoha, mainly as to ita aulinbility for emignretion 
Purpases. 
United States—Gravity Determinations. Mendenhall. 
a Determination of Gravity with half-second Tums on the Pucifio 
Coast, in Alnaka, and af Wash . D.C, Hoboken, NJ. By T.C. 


Mendenhall, Being Appemlix No. 15 to Report of the U.S. Coust and 
Geodatic Survey for 1831, aby ea Government Priating Olllee, 1892: 


Deseription of mothoda and resulta of cheervations mado in 1891; illustrated hy 


figures of the apparatus employed. 
United eae Solence 21 (1893) + 225-227, Davis. 
of the United States Geological Survey. B 
WM Uncle, Harvard College, eae 
Waited States—Pasific Slope. Wiley. 


5 etl men Alaska, and the Yeltoestone. By William sep te 
cay s nled from * Bnyincering.’ Landon, neering 
Office, Rice isd). aiee NE XS, pre 250. Price 16s. 
Ay weaned. vieced, OF Sthp: Seemae: Courcnin Sema ead the Sejie 


A 
stone ly illustrated. Ono of the best works of ita kind. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine, Patagonian and Chillin Sketches, with » few Notes on 
Une ee: By ©. RK Akers. London, Harrison & Sons, 1999: sien 8 x 52, 
pp 190. Price Se Presented by Um Publishers. 
Mr. Akers t two in Bouth America us correspondent of the 
Standard, and Baturaly ions deal to my of commercial and potitical 
Renae en heap thy still tite eno gic oP Saletan which on 
: wn aro 
sondenliy betes Lovato) by tall’ emarchonss sacl exile 
Colombia. Hues and Jalbay. 
La Republique de Colomlic. Goographi Histoire, Oren ieee eee 
Agriculture, Industrie, $ Tarif , Indicateur, 
commerciel, a Par Ricardo Sttati Henry Julbny. Bruxelles: 
Btovclinck 1893: sizo 10 x 6}, pp. 262. Map. by the Anthors. 


F Memories of a Grrat Lony Land. By Lady Florence Dixie, Size 105 x 
_ Gh, pp. 9 From the * Weatavinster Heview,’ March, 1893. 


Retinizcences of Potagonia, 








Greenland. P. A, Nat. Set. Phitailetphin (1892): 442-849. rae 
Report of the Operations uf the North Greenland Esypedition of 1801-1802. 


AUSTEALASIA AND PAOIFIC ISLANDS, 
Adana 


Tie Aimteitlans: A Boclal Sketch, By Prncis Adame London, 't 
the Paldeaae 1803: size Bh 6, pp. SL Price We al Prenrated by 


Donate of is series of eesaye malnly dealing with Amitmliin eooial life, most of 
whieh Lawn alrealy appeuted in the Boringhily 2 Terie. es 


The Chatham Tshinds and iieir Story, By Henry 0, Forbes: alite 
a x i, pp. 23]. From the * Fortvightiy aceon Tae jor May Vth. 


Be 
 Tetters neentand. By Tho Ti bRceeempeni 4 é Pani 
ese eer Bis ctype th Price iL ‘vealed 


Thi fas rp of th adie ee of Ltrs fon ievtialand, gubllshed 
Times “ Docerabor 1h03- aint January wnt Yabirasty: 1658." a 


| Hiatory of South biter, 
The of Ansiralia from ita forrmiathon tothe yeur of tie 7 
with a chiro entumary of all thie principal pein Interest sp tor 
dulé By Et Balen 1 Hokdter, “With two maps. Leiwken, Sarapecn Low 
nhs Presa 2 wols, size 3}-x 84, vol, 1) pp. 3, vole, pep vill, 
The caly. map accompanying thin valauble history representa tho state of the land 


ag epee owas pales (Ho. Thi other *map™ is a dlivgram, “The earlier 
chapters aid the iret setthuent of “the prorince of 
Auvtralia,” wre Natercomphical” intorest. ‘ = Same 


"Pabtecstt Longwars 4x Fy Pendle eux différentes stations fo Tim 
Lieve et a ners obeerveéee par ied Savatite Risse BE te pee 
Pp) £2) amd tbls Premutest hy the 


Huston Gee 
made ar y Has 
Poet Plantx as ‘Deets vf Climate, being the Sedgwick Price pare! for 


fn yas B83 fy AO. Seward sa, ro, Lonion, C.J. Clay & 
4 fro, pp 1 Price Sa Preneubed by the Author. 

A rindieation of the valas of fieall plants uv tidieativy of the climate in past 
Two chapters are ieveted (9 the peopraphbiad dbtsihution of existing plants 
“fhe effoct of low je raha on veguistim. Tho whole tssny shows wide 
ter thy collecting memes ia tunel be blineeratsls vy 


HE 


fitobwe @3 (1893): 317-310. 
Vinbstebmnig: mad Derine der: Weltineern Von Oy, A. Farenaky, Wii, 
a to thin controversy om the permnaniney of eceans and continent 


| Geography. Misia. 
Jabrboch dir Astronomia nnd Goophyeik, Falliatind iis nichtigeten 
Portachritte anf len Gobleten fer sp ete Metooroluria, und liywiken~ 
lieben acts HL Jabrgang 1 Von Te, Hermann 1. Kien. 

Leljaiy, EH Mayor, 1203: alae Dx Opp end 200 Peer tn, 


AN ened in 1902. epitome of the mout important reeearcle« in phywieal: peciaily 


ol 


i 












QUOGBAFHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


‘Hanily Bock of tho Thies,’ with fifteen charts, showing thé tate ef the 
fide nf every hoer at Dover. Compiled from various eourcee by W. H, 
Whall, Fourth gues Lom: Philip & Bon. Not dated (assay): 
aioe 144 9-0, pW), cel charlé. Price Ba, Ge 

Tho charts show by arrows the sot of the tides in the North Sea and tound thy 
| British Intends every eur. 


: Colonisation. Greswell. 
Outi of British Colonisation. the Rev. William. Parr Greewell. 
With an Introduction bythe Hight Hon, Lor! Brasey, xc. London, 
Percival & Co. 1595 : sizo 5 = 3h, pp vi and S58. Price Ge, 
A concise and well-written epltome-of Hritich eolomlsstion historically coneldere | 
More that a quatter of the la composed of statistical appendices, and thero arm 
fumergus reforenecs fo thie Alkerntuire resenzillne the various 


Colombes Pooma pot Manne! da Ariujo Porlo-Alegre. Bio de Janeiro, 
lay2 or aday MH Dy 7, pp. xxiv. and T3th Preeentad by the Historical. anid 
Geagrapiricnl Iaebitute of Brassl, 


Pisa Colambo ¢ « deecobriments da Americ. eunantieira 
BM. Persim da Siva. Rin de Junin, 1892; siza 9) XT, oT SLL 
eye 18, Prennded bay the Author, 


Ca u Cook ioral duritg hia First Voyage ronnd the World made 

fp HLM, Bask nilemoame, i671, A Titeral transeription of the original 

MS. reg None amd Introduction, Edited by Captain W. J. 1. 

ek ag De Tema, Blt & the Admiralty, Tliustrated by 

andl fh LHOS: size Lx 6, pps Bek 
400. Prica Dla, Piesentedl by the F ‘ 

A special notles-of this bovk will bo giver, 

- Edeontional. Hughes and Williams. 
An saennere ys to the on of Gewraphy, Mathematies!, Phy: 

Politiral, and Commercial 3 eles a aud J, Franoon Williama. 
Lendini, G, Mhilip & SET 1894: 74 x Sf, pp vill oml 100. Pluie. 
Price le. - Presenlad by the Publishers, 

‘Educational. Lyde. 
fou Series of Elementary ih iy ag gael Wil dy Mod 
rection & Uo: size 0} 4h zie Tas 
tsi ‘180: @. British Nort pete ets cap ee rae wn Tiritials 

‘Africa, 1803: :pp H. Austmiia, lsuG: Pp- BOS. Lrice, cack pola, 


The shee of this Tittle eerles denling with the British eka pe greatly from 
ap udurcationa) point of view in being all work of coe practival acd gkilled towaler. 


Eafusstionsl—Testhooks Redway 
Texthoulas of ( neues W Redeay. Slee 6 bs St pp. [10). 
- From the * Educat Beatle (Neve York) for February, 1593. 
Griisclum of the oder Amorican geographiosl textbooks. 
Ttaly—Oficial. ——— 
~ Ballottinn Gonaclare pobblicate per. cum dol: Minlalere pér glk Adfurl 
Valeri d'lislia “Vols 1-—XXIIL Torino, Firenze, Romo, 86t-1887 : 
sian 10 Oh. Plates, be, | Preactbed by the the Jicdhus Gvrerament. 


Thaly—Official, ———# 
Balloting def “Ministero degli Affari Eateri. [10 oh TRSS-1802. 
Roma, T88s-1805; size 10p x Oj, Afape, &e Reeatted the [abies 


a (4) 


NEW MAPS. 
By J: COLES, Map Curator, B.G.3. 
EVROFE 
Spo Mabe Metheli-cher Wand-Atliw, Nr) 14; Britischo Inseln. 
phi Sehul- bilson nach &. +. 






Sydowe becur bei tart 
Beale 1: 750,000, or 10" ea ty an 


: 
eh Goths, Justus Perthes, 1bGa. & phecta Pri. 
‘Publications oon fines May 12th, 1893, 
t-insh. 


ne Hille brown, 1 
emer Wasee: 8 “Be, Photeatnosgraphed in r 


G-iash—Comnty ‘Mapa :— 
Exanash aso Wares: Yorkshire, 174 aw, 170 ox, 219 sw, od aw, 
Ie. cock, 


B5ineh—Parish Mapa — 
Esotamp asm Watre: Eancashire, U1, 12, fis; 15, lee Ae euch ; 
4, BG, 7,8, Ge, enobs 10, 4x; 13, Bes; Hi, TIX 8,7 : 15, Ba} 
LXYVIL I, 4, LX i, 


5, 0, 
a, aN er te re 1. Be 15, 4a XOV. Ba: XCVITL 1 
da: XOLS 4, Ge: 4, 7, 44, cach; CULL 2. 4x; CLV. 10, By i; OVL 
3h Sd, each ( ) Yorkshire, KT, 13, G0: 4, da; NAL 0, 253 
Tid An can SLM 14 Be each; GXVI 12,40: s 15, 9 
LXXIIL 2. 96: ¥4e7 10, 14, So: CRI D, Se; CXL, 2, 34, 5, 6,7, 8) 
aoe ii, L 9. CLI, ee 6, fa: OLXX SVL tb be: 
ace ser ka’ 16. COLXY. 8. 4a, onch: 8, Be. ® 10, 

ti, 15, ogee 4, 16 4x each: OCLEXIV. 7, 1s WL; 11, 

1, 4s. ; 3, 14, Se each; CCNOVIL 4 4, Le hh omens 


ng 


na Waves: Bisokburn (Laneethi = 14 
(Torah cibtical tee COURSE ee CCXCLY. 3, 2, 
is ") 7,1, 48-: OOXCTY. 10, 5,3 10, be : 4 
18, 17,18 #4 mac CORGY. 1, 12, &.; CCECV. 6, 2, Sa.;-6, 14, 
Index No. 1, northern portion, prive fe, Index N 
HT aR ORT Bo, fs tacks 7 A, 4a eas 18,17 
q ri # " 7, " . . 

rice CXL §, 4, 5, 42 ouch (coloured). 


(E Stanford, Agent.) 


a ASIA. 
ph ri = NY rs reese rae. 
Indien Atlas, 4 miles to en inch  weihert Bhects:—3 arta 6 
THeiricta he ney, ood ald jean’ 
: "a ew 2 : epee Kadur afd Homan 
ir : = Paria: of: Lele Le n and) Tamkor 
| Oe eat 73, J set Araeti 


and © Native State Bastar (Central Provinces), 
anil. perts of North Arcet aul Salem (Madras 
ied (hips) 111, Parte rake in an Mnuenffarpur, 


an Asam Survey 
1 inch tot tag Tar Bo. $e (nl elition), Dtsch anil 
Darang Gomons 1960 to. 1888, 16T2 to 1878, and 1885-9¢,— 
Survey, 1 inch to.1 mile. No 10s, I Estate (Orinea) Remsen | 

separ bay Barvey; 1 inch to Laniia, Nv. 134, Parte of Baroda Stuto, ews 


rr 
= 








etm aac eee 


NEW MAPS. 95 


Pataof Rowe Hastie Aes District. Seasons 1875-7eand 1890-31. No. 156, 
edgar atthe syringe a eenen District. Beason 1880-90,— 
Surrey, | inch 1 salle, No, Thstrict Feroxepore, Faridkot, 
mA ‘atiola State. Seasons 1 1877-79 and va 195788. No. 4, District Filaaar 
and Patiala Sinto. Beasony 1876-78, 1885-841, 1557-83, 1859-00, No. 274, 
Districts Hiseur anil Karnal and Putiala State, feasona 1870-72, 1882-34, 
re eee ear —— Frontier, 1 inch to 4 miles, No, 15, X.E, 
He, Reap ae Ke Bal Tribez and Manipor (Asem), 
nies). Beason 1885-84. Wi 
ie asi xe Li, chs a ition parte of Manipur (Asem) 
of District 0 ea eatiieey art orma), Seasons 1831-82. and 
Leae—ES. No. 22 4 edition), ein of Singpo Naga 


idy “pRhe ar Burin). Seupons 
No, 23, SW ved eifition), Bes of cts Bhamo end Katha 
prer Burm). Beaacna 1887-88, 1869-90.—Sowth Eastern Frontier, 
1 inch to 4 miles, No. 1, 8 W. (2nd nation), ak paris of the Lxabal and Chin 
sitesi, Distriets of Upper Chindwin and Paukokka (U, Upper Borma), 
otha Chere al ayctnemiyr rn the INstrict and Hill ‘Tracts 
of of Chittagong (Benes Sessons 1853-06, 1571-72, 1888-80, and 1891-12. 
Poste} oT tock to & miles, No, 4, porta of Districts 
Katha, Bhamo, Ruby tae, Sars Shwobs, Regaine, Mandalay, and Shon: — 
Hh sedans ah Seaanns 1860-91. No. 6, parte of Districts. Toun 
Shwegsing: Salween, and ecawaliy (Lower Burma}, District Prine 
South Shan States (Upper Botnia), end of Slam. —Contral India 
Agcy loth i tnoh to 16 millon, specs, Additions and corrections to May 
istrict Buckerguoge, 1 inch to 4 miles. Additions anil correc 
tons ero to June 1292.—Mup of the Fa ab Division, prepared in aecord- 
ih Govt. SN. 'W. P. aoa sere PW he ae Circular, No, E., dated 
alas porkgre: Ty harps Se eae meaner’ ith ata 1 Sak 5 pc 
= o aed wi : 
Oudh PW Dept, Carcaler Noy HL, doled Mxy 16th, 1872 Reyisid in 
March 1890, 1 inch to 4 miles. 2 sbecta—Borma and ite ty 
Sele Eee 48 milew, October 1802.—Mnup to acompany Prelim 
Report on the Chin-Lnahai Goesiry, dated Desai ber 1362 1 joa 
Smiles (No 204, Intelligence Branch.) 31 phecte. (Stanford Agent) 


AFEICA. 
apace Wises. 
sat we af the Western Nyasaland Gold-felds Epetisily 
i irs Sipe explorations of Carl Wisse, ha 1865 tp 189L Ben 
£1,000) geegraphienl milea to an loch. By Rowland Rugg. 
Lenten, Poster gf Cape Town, Jute, BGR Price 10s, Gd, 


(teenie been compiled to illustrate tho explorations of Carl Wlese, between 
the ‘year ‘and 1891, and shows his romtes, the tmding statione, and positions of 
the old Portngaaes goldfields of Northern Zambesia. In the conatruction of the map 
the route surreys Carl Wiese, and the travels and works of Monteiro, Gametto, 
ba ea Bowler, ond others, have been weed, and the aap ara 

of tho Maravia gold exportntions for air bere 1810, 18%), and 1685, have 

hoes enc by the compiler, Nomarmus useful notes on the the chameter of the 
country, the minerals, Ae, ore given ‘with some romntke av fo routes and 
Tommeroe, ly epomking, there haa been mv | ora osd: map of ABie 
aissial this exsnot fll to bo of servico to any person travelling in apie oe pac 
ma routes kre laid down, end the localities where gold iy found ore shown in yellow § 


Transvaal. Penning. 


Stanford's Map of ibo Transvaal Goldfields, with the geology of the 
Southern Part of the Transvaal. By W- Hl. wierd + Fos, do, (late 


TLM. Geological Gurvey of England), 1898. Seule 1 000, or 18°6 
: t mal sallsg to on luck” Lowdiie. published by ty EB Fianfant, 159%. 
od by the Publisher, 


logical colouring which s on this map te foonded on the surre 
‘of Mr, un Wei Penning, whe la alee ike nedhor of the ait The Geology af t i 
Southern Transcont, which eroumponios the map.  Althongl tha ante al 
colourd is emall when! compared with the whole of the South African. 


96 pt SEW MAPs, 


neverthelesa embraces on aron 450 miles in Tength and abont 50 miles in breadth A 
plan of the Witwaters Rand Gold-fleld is given ou an enlarged seale, and gesherlenl 
aotiome from Kleriedorp by the Houdibosch Hand amd iho High Veldt to Duibeta’ 
Kantoor, und across De | Valley by Barberton to Swaziland; o geolericn! section 
ot me etill larger acale from Hoolthesch Eaml sere ihe Witwaters Hand to the 
‘Mogalicsberg Mouutsins ia aleo given. 
Tunis, M, lo Ministre do I'Iustrnetion Publique. 
Atlaa eingp uo do la Tonleie, Edition Epériale dos Cartes Topi 
: se a: publices par le Ministire de in Guerre, accompagnds d'un 
exto Kauplicatif par MM_ E, Babolon, H, Capua &. Heitiach, Mombrea 
do la Oormmilssion de PAfriquy da Nord. Walon 1, Parle, Exnest 
Lerons, Editenr, 1893, 
This ty the first laws of am archwological atleaof Tunia The i ug 
a hesia je thet which has boon prepared woder the direction of Genira ee 
anil pala By tho Bervise Ghoogmphiquy dy Armée, Parla In the compilation 
this work very Taluuble aeristance has aa ered by the offlocrs of thy topagraphinal 
wurvey, who, in the courses of their dufies, have tikeh notes of all tho mins anil 
mee hhom with particulars iu their roporta, which have Leet mada all tho 
moro valuable by the plone, drawings, and photographs, which have accompanind 
them, The Commission de) Afriqne da Nord bas entrusted to three of iis moumbers, 
wWhies Innes are tnentioned in the tithe, the preparation of this atlas for publication, 
‘The position of each ruin ts iodicated in red with a number attached, by tho use of 
whieh a short doeription of the rain Itself can bo ford tn the fodhens given, It la 
the intention of the to publish with exch part a selentitie description of thn 
country embraced in the map, in the hope that it muy be serviceable, not only to 
archmolngiet, bot to-all who take an Interest in a country which afore such abondant 
evidence of a past progperity. 


AMEETOA 
Argentine Republic. Nolte. 
Pling Catestral dy la Provincia di Enire-Rlcs, cometraido segun tow dates 
mas recientes, Seale 1: 1,500,000, or G'S geographical miles toms ineh, 
Cus Editors, Ernest Nolte, Librerin - a Buenos Alros, 15a2. 
A considerable amount of detail fe piven om thle map: ft ebowe th th 
different colonies, tognther with the location and extant of sedi jad Si aa abel 
(he uamer of tho owners, All moons of cotmmunication arv lold down, & yoperul 
sony of the railways of the Arrentioe Repoblic is eiven oz an ingot. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Two Albums containing one hundred and woven photographs inken hy 

a ky Oh the ea Ex My Oe Bor rdition, [891-00 Pp. 

pented by the South Austr i | Geographical Sootet 

dustralasia. vf 

Theea photographa, which have been taken by members of the Elder Selentiity 

Hsploration iim of 1801-02, form m vuluable addition to the Booiaty'e 
d<llection. ‘They give a very clear idow of the prey traversed by the exploring 
party, the views having been well chown. There are aleo several julorestine photo 
Saag dei nalhives. Li ssecccige: ioc rere rete tee rans photographs wer 
inkon, ure very aatisfictory, are: intl mors Yaliable b 
enrefully tabelnid het Sa. 


N-B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Phota- 
graphs which has been established in the Map Room, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the Photographs, it 
will be useful for reference if the mame of the photographer and his 
address are given, 
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JOURNEYS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA (TONGKING, ANNAM, 
COCHIN CHINA, CAMBODIA*). 
By the Hon. GEORGE §. CURZON, wr. 
Tue regions which are ombraced by the general title of French Indo- 
China, and of the methods and incidents of travel in the different parts 


of which I propose to give some account, comprise the southern and east- 
ern portions of the geographical area commonly described as the Indo- 


‘Chinese peninsula, and consisting of the territories situated betwoen India 


and China, or in other worda, between tho basing inclusive of the Ira- 
wadi and the Red River. The geographical interest of this country 
consists in the immense rivera by which it is intersected, and to whose 


altuvial bounty it for the most part owes ita origin, and to the mystery 


which still overhangs its interior recesses ; there on the confines of China, 
Burma, Sianm,and Aunam, wild and little known tribes inhabit the pathless 
mountains, and unexplored rivers thunder down profound ravines, Its 
commercial interest lies in the competition which it has engendered be- 
tween rival European nations for the easiest approaches to the remote but 
populous provinces of Western China, on whose borders it lies; and the 
immemorial but lengthy caravan routes conducting to which it is eonght 
to supersede by the agency of steam locomotion by river or by land. Tis 
political interest lies in the fact that within the last thirty years the 
ownership of this vast tract, obeying the univereal law by which tho 
hitherto hidden corners of the world are gradually yielding up their 
secrets to civilisation—has changed and is even now changing hana; 
the conquest of the French having placed them in possession of the 


* The orthogmphy throughout this paper has been male to correspond with tha 
publlaked Rutepof the Society, ‘Che apelling Carubedis hus boon adopted on acorunt of 
it common naage in this country, in preference to Kamboja or Cambogia. The author 
would prefer the jast-camed form, as being tu atricter sccordanos both with general 
accoptance and with local prosunciation. 

‘The map to scemmpany Mr. Curgoa's Papor will be given with the second instalmant 
in the September number, 
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whole of its eastern face from Cambodia to Tongking, and the acquisition 
of Upper Burma by thé Britiah having brought the latter into similar 
contact both with Chinn herself aud with the frontiers of the one 
surviving independent Asiatic kingdom, that now separates Englund 
from France in the Far Ens, viz, Siam. The French paris of Indo- 
Ching, with whieh alone I proposa to deal in this paper, comprise four 
separate territories, in differant stages of political absorption. These are, 
in order from north to south, Tongking, Annam, Cochin China and Cam- 
jedia, Their uuited populations amount to about 18,000,000 ; they extend 
long » coast-Hne 1700 milos:in length, and they embrace an arca 4 
times as large again as Franco. Iwill firet deal with the main 
geographical characteristics prevented by this domimion, the different 
sections of which possces a physical unity that facilitates the task of 
description, 


I. Gevenat Groorirnicar Cuanacrenmrics, 


Tu no part of the world has water éxercised a more potent agency in 
determining the destinies or in providing the livelihood of man. The 
balk of the French possessions owe their existence to the deposits of great 
rivera, the Red iver (Song Koi), Black River (Song Bo or Da Jiang), 
and QClear River (Song Lo) in the vorih, and the magnificent volume of 
the Mekong in the south, and may be divided throughout into two areas 
—the mountains through which these rivers, rising in the plateaux of 
Central Asia and Tibet, force their way seawards, and the plains or 
deltas which they have themselves almost wholly created along the 
const. "The entire populated and wealthy part of Tongking consists of 
the delia.of the Red River with its confluents, which ia 80 miles broad at 
it® bawe. The whole of Cochin China and mach of Cambodia consists of 
the delta of the Mekong. The intervening territory of Annam, in: 0 
far as it consists of plain land lying between the mountains and the 
sea, is nleo the creation of smaller streams flowing down from the high- 
lands of the interior. 

Tn each of these regions, under conditions differing very slightly, the 
process of ferritorial formation, or encroachment upon the sea, can be 
wutched in active development. On the maritime fringe the brick or 
grnel-coloured. streams, surcharged with alluvium, leave their detritus, 
which the tide is not sufficiently powerful to remove, and which gradually 
solidifies, and gives birth toa rank vegetation of mangroves and_ other 
aquatic plants. Sometioes fora while these form flouting islets, which 
eventually conlesce and find a common anchorage. Sometimes they are 
eovered with saline swamps, in which case they are utilised by the 
natives as salt-pans. A little later, as the sea recedes, they can be 
drained and planted, and in a fow years, what began as a muddy 
\agoon is transformed into a ticefield of cloth of gold. The procese of 
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formation is 40 mpid that Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, which 
is now 60 miles in oa direct line from the sen, was upon it in the 
7th century an, whilst in the 17th, the Dutch, who traded upon 
the Hed River, had their maritime port at Himgyen, now 35 miles 
in the interior, I visited w place named Fat Diem, at the month 
of the Dai, on the southern confines of the delia, which has been entirchy 
teclaimed from the sea within living memory, und is now ocoupied by 
tmiling clusters of villages and riceplots, irriguted by numerous canals. 
In Annam the growth of the land ut tho expense of the sca is mocele- 
tated hy the action of the tides and winds, principally the north-cust 
monsoon, which pile up jong sand-dones upon the coast, behind which 
the rivera, unable te pour their entire volume into the sea, spread them- 
selves ott in broad and sluggish laguons, chafing idly to and fro, and 
daily diminishing in dopth, till they too submit to the inevitable process 
and are choked. ‘Che same conditions are responsible for a phenomenon 
uf constant ocourrence on the Annamite coast facing eastwards, viz., 
tho formation of sandbars off the month of almost every river without 
exception, These constitute daring many months of the year an 
impracticable barrier to novigution, and compel vessnls of any burton to 
lia out in. on offing which mrely furnishes a secure anchorage. On the 
bars themselves the treakers form successive files of plunging foam, 
whoee grey orests can be seen tossing ekywarda, and whoee thunder can 
be beard for miles. At Hue, the capital of Annam, I conld always hear 
the moaning of ‘the barat Thaanon, where is the river embonchure, over 
6 miles distant as the crow flies, and at Vinh the roar was andible over un 
even greater distance, I croseed the bar of the Kua Hoi mouth of the 
Song Ka River near the latter place in a small native sampan, built 
mainly of bamboo, which charged the breakers full tilt, just after tho 
erest had broken, and which, if it taissed the right moment by a fraction 
of a second, was duluged from end to end, In Cochin China and Cam- 
bodia, a further phenomenon is encomntered in the existence of immense 
tracts of cotntry lying below tho river-level, which in times of high 


» water ate converted into enormous swamps or lakes, whence only the 


upper branches af the trees emerge. The great lake of ‘Talé Sap, ie, 
the Tnland Sea, in Cumbodia, which is a depression in the soil of this 
character, anid is fed by the Mekong, experionces: transformations ga 
vioknt that In the rainy season its longth increases from 70 to 120 miles, 
its area is tripled; and while in the low waters the fish, with which it 
abounds, oanalmost be ladled from ita shallow trough, then from 2 to 
4 feet duop, it is swollen by the floods between June and] September 
toa dopith of 0 to 50 feet.. In Cambodia the abodo« of man adapt thom. 
golvme to these fluctuant conditions, for ther consist of palm-loaf and 
hamboo bits, which, if beloaging to a stationary village, ure raised npon 
wooden piles from 6 to 14 feet in height above the vround, or ure 
placed wpon floating rafts moored by long poles to the bed of the stream, 
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” and capable of being shifted from site to site according to the height of 
the waters. 

One other phenomenon must be noticed that is common to these regions, 
and is replete with a goological as well as geographical interest, This 
is tho existence of peculiar rock formation, composed of a calearcous 
slone or marble, superimposed above the Devonian schists, and pre- 
setting the most picturesque and fantastic contours both in the sea, at 
no great distance from-the mainland, and also at several points. along 
tho river valleys which have in earlier days been similarly situated. It 
consists of detached blocks or hump of rock; rising toa height of from 
50 to 500 feet, with scarped sides and faces, bat with summits and 
ledjcs covered with a superb and gracious vegetation, The action of 
‘the sea haa carved the sides and hollowed the interior of those rocks into 
‘yost caverns anid grottocs, and haa fretted their outline into strange and 
abnormal shapes. The most remarkable instance of thie phenomenon 
ocours in the Bay of Along, witii its prolongation the Bay of Fai-tsi-long, 
an archipelago af thotsands of islets so formed, which fringes the coast 
of Tongking for a distance of over 100 miles from the east border of the 
Rod River delta almost to the Chinese frontier at Capo Pak-lung. Ono 
‘may spend daye eailing in and out of the islots of this astonishing inland 
wea, which I do not hesitate to characterise as one of the wonders of the 
world, and which far excels the better known beauties of the Inland Sea 
of Japan. Low tunmelled pasenges, accessible only at low water, conduct 
to hidden basing or remote caverns in the heart of zome of tho rocks, and 
till recént times afforded an impenetrable retreat to the corsairs who 
devastated these watera) Near Turan, the maritime port of Ilue, « 
cluster of similar rocks, called by tho French the Marble Mountains, 
rises abruptly from the sand-nnes on tho seashore, and is perforated 
with grotioc, which have been utilised by Buddlust monks for tho 
eatablishment of one of those retreats wherein they appear uniformly 
able tocombine acathetic attractions with devotional needa, Their altars 
aréenthrined in the bowols of the earth, and the ecstatic face of the 
gilded god shines fuintly from tho cavernous gloom. Tho other places 
in ‘Tongking and Annam where | noted or was apprieed of the same 
formation are. (1) On a plain to the east of the Kua Kam, that 
embouchure of the Thai Binh, upon which lisa the commercial port of 
Haifong; (2) between Kaohang and Langson on the east frontier; * (3) 
between Nink Bink and the Catholic settlement of Kesho on the Dal, at 
A distance of over 30 miles from the pea; (4) at Dienho on the frontier 
between Tongking and Annam; (5) immediately south of Thonh-hea, 
the capital of the province of that name. Ihave been informed that a 
precisely unalocous formation is also visible at Lakhon on the midille 
waters of the Mekong. 


* For w description of these, ride a paper on the Ell Slopes of Tongking, by 
J. Q. Scott, in Procdedimgs of the BGS, 1880 (new series), Vol. VILL, pp. 24-5, M0. 
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From these general remarks I now turn to amore detailed description 
of travel in the varions territories already named. I shall not cecupy 
myself long with Tongking, inasmuch ae travel in the delta of the Red 
Rivor is performed almost entirely by river-boat, whether the steamers 
of the French Companies, or the Annamite sampan,, Tho latter oraft, 
though of ‘modest dimensions, is well adapted for locomotion on the 
connti¢es channele and canals with which, like a network, the country 
is intersected. In the centre an arched covering or hutch of palm-leavea 
or matting, shelters that portion of the boat in whioh the traveller tikes 
his meals and sleeps, the only serious discomfort being the inability to 
adopt any bata sitting or recumbent position. In the fore and aft parts 
of the boat stand the rowers, propelling the craft with an oar, atteched 
ton peg by «straw or rattan band, with a motion not like that of 
the Venetinn gondolier, The mother of the family vory often plies the 
bow oar, and children of five and six sven lond a hond. When tho 
eontral part of the boat is occupied by a passenger, the family, to whom 
the sampan {fs their sole home, either sleep, cook, and live in » similar 
partition adjoining the central hutch or in the open part of the boat 
forward. On the prow is painted, partionlarly in Annam and Cochin 
Chins, a black and white eye—one among many signs of Chinesa 
influence. The landscape in the delta seldom varies, the -rivers, 
streame, and canals flowing between banks which are fringed with areca 
palms, bananas, and bamboos, detached rectangular clumps of which, 
scattered over the surface of the cauntry, invariably indicate the pite of 
a village, whose palm-leaf huts are buried in the interior, and are 
accessible only by « labyrinth of narrow alleys out in the thicket, easily 
‘defensible, and known to the villagers nlone. Save for these interrup- 
tions of the general level, the country is entirely planted with rice, and 
the peasants working in the sodden patches look like bluck insects 
crawling upon a carpet of gold. 


OL—Tsaye. tx Axsaw. (1) Haxot to Hor. 


I pass to Annam,s country possessing slightly different and even 
more interesting foatures, ticth political and geographical: political, 
becatwe it is atill administered by an Asiatic government, and containa 
at Hue, the capital, one of the few remaining courts where a purely 
Oriental and am-Exropoanised ceremonial, modelled, like that of Kores, 
npon the China of the Ming dynasty, enshronds the person of an 
Emperor whom his subjects regard as the Son of Heaven: geographical, 
because the diminution of water and the provalonce of mountains render 
the configuration of the country more diversified, and lend o greater 
Tomance to travel. Almost the eole channel of locomotion in Annam— 
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antil a railroad is made from Hanoi to Huo, of which the Franch tall 
taneh, but whose construction in the immodiate future I greatly donbt— 
ig a track known as the Mandarins’ Road. ‘This route, which has existed 
in some form or other from early times, was entirely reconstructed at 
the beginning of the present century from Saigon, the capital of Cochin- 
China, to Langson on the Chinese frontier, by the Emperor Gia Long, 
the founder of the reigning dynasty and of a reunited Aunamite Empire. 
In Annum it usually rung at a slight distance from the coaat or 
traverses the lower spure-of the mountains. In four places it elimba to 
some height from tho sea, where it crosses by means of cols or sadilles 
the transverse tidges which are pushed out at richt angles from the 
tain range: These passes mre: (1) the Pass of Duo Nyang, somotimes 
called the Gates of Annam, between the provinces of Hatinh and Kwang 
Binh; (2) the Col des Nuages, also called the Iron Gates, between 
the provinces of Kwang Duk ani Kwang Nam on the road between 
Turan and Hue; (8) the pass above the bay of Kwi Kwik, between 
Kwang Nom end Kwang Ngai: and (4) the Pass of Deo Sa, between 
‘Fa-yen and Khanb-hoa. The two first of these, the second of which T 
hall shortly describe, present a prost similarity, Tho mountain ia 
climbed by stairways cut or constructed in the face of the rock, and at 
the summit the pase is closed bya gateway in a crenellated wall, There 
appears to be m second and alternative route, at any tote south of Hue, 
amid the mountains in the interior; but Tam not aware of any one by 
whom it has been mapped or oxplored, and a traveller would find it a 
diffivuit task withont official aid. 

Tn the parte where I travelled upon the Mandarina’ Road between 
Ninh Binh and Hue, it had been in places repaired during the early 
part of the year for the passage of the Governor-General, and was 
eommonly m flat track about 20 feet wide, sither running upon & hank 
between the rice-plote or often over hot sande, whilat elsewhore, 
after rain, it was converted into a horrible bog. The poles of the 
French telegraph are planted along its side. Tho meana of locomotion 
upon it aro throsfold, althongh it in aéldom thet tho traveller ig nt 
Liberty to make his choice. The first is the Annamite pony, a diminutive 
eteed of great pluck and sureness of foot, not unlike his Korean brother, 
though rather a greater gontloman in appearance, He is so small that 
a European girth ia almost always too large for his body, but he will 
carry a light English eaddle. Tho natives ride him with a wooden 
saddle, and with a very narrow iron stirrnp, which they grip in the 
‘oloft between the big toe and the remaining tova. Thess ponies are less 
quarrelsome than the Korean, and are so decile that they make no diffi- 
oulty about ercssing the numerous bacs, ie. rivers, estuaries, or lagooms 
with which the road is intersected, and which can only be traversed in 
rude native bouts, where a single movemont of the horses would overtaro 
the craft and its contents in mid-stream. I have sometimes had horrid 
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qualms while ctosing a buc perhaps half @ mile in wiith, with three 
or four ponies in tho boat at the same time, In the country those 
ponies. can be bonght for £1 to £2; but in. the cities, where they are 
ridden ‘by French officers, and are driven both in pairs anil four-in-hand, 
fine specimens will fetch fram £10 to £20. 

The second yehiclo of locamotion is the hammock or palanquin, of 
which there are two varitties; the commoner consisting of a rude straw 
netting slung upon a pole, which is borne hy two or more edolies; and 
the more elaborate official or Mandarins’ palanquin, which is a net of 
crimson cords, has richly lacquered ends, a roof and sereens, and which is 
earried by four or eight men. All Mandarins from the highest rank 
downwards travel in these palanquing, and most Europeans follow their 
oxample, especially in parts where ponies cannot march, or are not 
procurable, But for a tall man they are insupportable: Boing 
fashioned to hold the diminutive Annamite, they cannot accommoduty 6 
6-foot Englishman, and the most telescopic contraction of my lower limba 
rondered it impossible for me to ocoupy ane for longer than an hon, 
Seasoned travellers, however, sleep in them, while being carried along, 
with ease, The coolie-bearera march ata jog-trot, which enables them 
to cover the ground with great rapidity, and to accomplish at least 
4miles in the hour. 

Tho third means of locomotion is the light chair, known in the Enst 
as the Hongkong chair, the back seat and foot-reat of which are attached 
together by cords, and which is carried by poles upon the shoulders of 
four or eight men. It is almost exclusively employed by Frenchmen 
travelling between Turan and Hue, but is not indigenous to the 
country, and will be found in mone of the frame. 

The mention of the latter name leads me next to describe that which 
is the moat remarkable institution of travel in Annam, As long ago, it 
is said, as the eleventh century, during tho dominion of thé extinctempire 
of the Chams, there was founded a system of government postal stativns 
called trams (the word is of course Aunamite and has nothing to do with 
the English fram) along the main highways. Those consist of posta at 
distances of from § to 15 miles apart, to each of which is attached 
a number of able-bodied men of tho neighbourhood, who are held at 
the service of the state, boing exempted im retutn from the ¢cornés 
and from military service, and receiving a ration of rice. They are 
lisble to bo sumtnoned at any hour of the day or night from their 
houses or from the fields by the dof or superintendent of the fram, who 
beats a drum, and, if they fail to comply at once with his orders, lays 
abont him liberally with a stick, They are employed to carry the 
governmont post, are at the disposal of the Mandarins, and aro hired by 
Horopeans.on the march, They go night and day, a messenger being 
sent on in advance to the next tram to advise the relay, and everywhere, 
eg. at ferries, they have priority of passage. There being no beasta of 
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burden in the country, they are employed to convey all baggage as. well 
gato carry the hammocks or chairs, The former are slong by cords 
upon bamboo poles, snd. ure borne between two men. The caravan of 


quite a smal! party will thus frequently amount, all told, to from thirty 
to forty men. 

The tram itself consists of an open house or shed, the side walls of 
which are made of mud wattling, and the thatch of the affap palm. 
On the floor are usually three low wooden or bamboo platforms raised 
abont one foot above the ground, and spread with straw mate, whereon 


ithe:traveller lays hie couch. Sometimes there is a table im the centre 


and a amall ancestral altar at the back. The front consiste of shnttera 
of palm-leaf or bamboo screens, which are held up by poles in the day- 
time but are lot down at night. In villages where there is no fram the 
traveller-is: commonly offered the hospitality of the communal. house—a 
somewhat similar structure on rather more pretentions scale—which 
is part of the syatom of local autonomy that has reached eo high u state 
of development in Annam. It is the property of the village, and the 
medting-place of the council-of notables; and ite hospitality is. dispensed 
by the village headman or mayor. Under his care, too, ia the organi- 
sation of the village police and of the night guards. The night is 


‘divided into five watches of two hours each; and the vigilant tapa of 


the watchman upon his mo, or drum, fashioned ont of a hollow trunk, 
are an impediment to slumber, 

Travelling, as I was doing, in senii-official. fashion under the courteous 
patronage of the French, | waz enabled to proceed with greater Tapidity 
than the ordinary traveller, having covered aa much aa 40 miles in the 
day, whilst our party aleo met with a sort of reception at each village 
to which wo came. A dram wonld be heard beating, and pumbers of 
men would come out carrying hannera of red, blue, and green flying 
from the top of bamboo poles. Escorted by these individuals, and by 
umbrella-bearers who ran behind and held over our heade tho red or 
green painted official parasol of Annam, we entered the village, a coolis 
sweeping the read clear of dust in front of us. In this fashion we 
advanced to the communal honsa, before which o table would bo placed 
in the open street, shaded by an official umbrella, and supporting 
number of plates containing bananas, oranges, egy=, and other offerings; 
sometimes chickens or o kicking pig in o wicker hamper. Here the 
mayor would be standing, and, unless restrained, wonld kneel down and 
make his laf, or official obelasnos, by three times touching his forehead 
opon the ground. Outside the larger towns we would be mot by the 
lowal governor, or Mandarin. He would appear in his official hammook, 
attended by two or three umbrejlu-bearers according to his rank: by 


Hietors carrying in a long caze the recognised instruments of flagellation 


(administered in the same fashion es at an English pmblic school, and 
considered no indignity even by persons of high position) ; by his pipe- 
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‘bearer; by a domestic carrying a wooden box in which were stored away 
his writing, smoking, and chewing materiale; and by pikemen uni 
hanner-men. His own dress would, as a rule, consist ofa tunic of dark 
figured silk or brocade warn over white cotton drawers and white 
stockings, and of a neatly folded dark blue, black, or green turban made 
of native crépon or silk crape, In the lettered class it is fashionable to 
wear some of the nails long of am indication of superiority fo manual 
labour; and J have seen m Mandarin the nail of whose left thumb 
deseribed an serial parabola not less than 3) inches in length. 1 met 
many Annamite officials and Mandaring in the course of my travels, and 
was favourably impressed with their polish of manner, their correctness 
sf deportment, and the quickness of their intelligence, They are 
divided into: two categories; civil and military; and into two classes, 
with first and second degres. Tho former are entirely recruited by 
examination, and their rank, precedence, and functions are defined by 
the rigour of an unbroken etiquette. No inferior Mandarin will take a 
seat while his superior ix standing, or commence a conversation until the 
other has spoken. A small ivory plaque, hanging by a coloured cord 
upon the right bosom, indicates their rank; and those who are in the 
Government employ receive from the State a salary in money, tice, of 
silk, They seal their letters with a wooden die stamped with a character 
or symbol, which is emeare] with a red paste obtained by scraping two 
poteherda together. 

I will not deseribe the incidents of daily travel because they did not 
vary much from each other; nor are there many differentiating marks 
in the Annamite villages andl towns. Tho traveller desirous of march- 
ing overland t Huo from Hanoi will probably abridge the carlier part 
of his journey in the delta by taking one of the river-boats to Ninh 
Bink on the Dai, from which place I append an itinerary of the stopping- 
places and distances ua far as Hue, @ total distance of abont 360 miles. 
A stranger travelling with official assistance, his arrival being tele- 
graphed in advance, and the fram service being set in operation #0 as to 
camse no loss of time in changing the relays, can cover this distance in 
shout twelve days, Anyone not possessing these facilities would pro- 
bably take touch longer. I diverged myself from the Mandarins’ Road to 
go by boat to Pat Diem, at the mouth of the Dai, where isa remarkable 
establisliment maintained by an Annamite Mandarin known aa Pore VI, 
who is also n Roman Catholic priest, belonging to a family who havo for 
long been Christians. He lives in great state in his patrimony, which 
he hos himetlf, in the main, reclaimed from the sea, where he keeps a 
large guést-house.for the accommodation of strangers, and where be has 
erected aa many ae four churches or chapels, ont nearly as large @8 o 
minster, rather for the gratification of his own arobitectaral tastes than 
for the service of his congregation, who are not more than sufficient to 
fill the smallest of the quartet. I rejoined the Mandarins’ Road at 
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“Thunh-hoa, the capital of the province of that name, which is situated 


néar the Kua Chao, one of tha numerous mouths of » fine river callod 
the Sang Ma. The provinces through which one passes snbgoquently 
aro Ngean, of which the capital is Vinh, situated at « few miles distance 
from the Kua Hoi, one of the nine months of the Song Ka, another oon- 
siderable river; Hatinh, with capital eity of the same name; Kwang 
Binh, with capital Dong Hui; Kwang ‘Tri, with capital of the same 


‘name, At these pluces, which are under native role ag being part of the 


Empire of Annam, the French Protectorate is represented by Preneli 
Residents, exercising general functions of supervision, but no direct 
tdiministrative control; or vy detachments of the native militia offeered 
hy French inspectors. ‘Ihe provinces themselves embrace the pluins 
lying between the mountains and the sea—a etrip which varies from 5 to 
18 milesin width—and the more accessible mountain valloys, Annumity 
duriadiction or French jnfinence can hardly, except in a few plucea, be 
eaid to extend beyond the main crest of the Tange; the interior 
being inhabited by tribes cither independent or dependent upon the 
Sismese, who are strongly planted upon the Mekong, and who claim to 
“tert a soversignty over tho entire watershed draining into that river, 
This claim-is disputed by the French, who, on thoir side, aru continually 
despatching exploring parties into the hills with the view of drawing 
the tribes within the rading of French influence: ‘The only potnta slong 
this line of coast where it is possible for a steamer to anchor durins the 
winter months are Vinh, Ron, and Dong Hoi, 
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he towns encountered along this route differ only from the villages 
in consisting, as «rule, of a cluster of the latter massed together, rome- 
times behind the abelter of s wall,and protected by an immense fortified 
oncloaure, called the Citadel, The villages are composed of houses 
refed with a thick thatch of palm leaves, and walled with the sume 
material or with a watling of bamboos and mad. The interior of the 
poorer cothages comprises auloly a number of Jow platforms, for purposes 
uf work by day and gleap by night, and the cooking arrangements at 
the back, In the richer dwellings the contre is occupied by a reception- 
room, corresponding in arrangement with the communal hall, which I 
have alrendy desoribed, and containing a central tablo and aTm-chairs, an 
altar behind, and sleeping stands on either side. Ina Mandarin’s house 
the altar will be adorned with handsome censers and with a shrine oon- 
taining the ancestral tablets; while long boards, inlaid with Chinese 
eharacters in mother-of-pearl or brightly coloured embroidered hangings, 
will hang against the pillars, Life among the poorer classes is moan and 
squalid, but not dirty; and the streets, even of the humblest hamlet, 
haye an orderly and picturesque appearance, vory different from the filth 
of Chins and Korea, Yellow fox-like doga prowl about; pigs with pie- 
bald skins and pendent bellica run in and out of the houses; and naked, 
havon-psted children abownd. In the next superior grade of architeo- 
ture tiles take the place of thatch, and wood and bricks of the mud 
walls, Finally, the citadel of the capital towns, laid ont on the Vauban 
plan by French enginvers st the end of the last and beginning of the 
present century, in the Gallophil days of Gis Long, or built in imitation 
of their designg, is a vast quadrilateral space, frequently some miles in 
circumference; surrounded by a red brick wall, rising from a moat, with 
projecting bastions and lofty gate-towers. In the interior is usually an 
official residence containing a large reception-hall, erected for the 
Emperor or his official representative, and several big granaries for the 
storage of rico. These great indefensible fortresses seem to have been 
ilesigned to contain the entire population in times of peril, and before 
the wideapresd nae of scientific implementa of warfare. From any other 
polnt of view their rast catent is a danger, and they are now neces. 

One of the exasperating features of travol In Annam Is the confused 
and confusing nomenclature of places, I have said that the towns are 
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frequently composed of several villages, and similarly tho villages aolao 
consist of several hamlets. One arrives therefore at a place to find that 
it hag four-names; (1) the namo of the particular liamlet or cluster of 
houses; (2) the name of the larger nuit or village to which it belongs, 
and which may contain two to throe, or even seventeen to eighteen 
different hamlets, each with a name of its own: (3) the none of the 
market, ‘which is sometimes outside the villege, and usually has 4 title 
of its own; and (4) the name of the tram which aleo haa a ceparate 
designation (recognizable in the province of Hue by the prefix Thun). 
Tt may easily be imagined under these conditiuns how diffiyult it is to 
construct 4 map in the first place, and into what o quandary one is 
often plunged by euch maps as already exist. Even'the French Govern- 
ment map, with which I travelled, but of which I was not able to 
procure a copy, is frequently incorrect, and offera but an nncertain guide, 

The markets to which I have alluded are among the most picturesque 
and characteristic of Annamite spectaclns. Thoy are held on stated. 
daye in the week either in'an open place in the middle of the village, 
frequently tiled over or thatched as a protection against the eun—the 
site being the property of the commune and being ist out in plots or 
stalls—or sometimes in the open country ata central spot between several 
hamlets, Marketing ia entirely conducted by the female sex, who may 
be seen for miles walking in single file along the narrow dykes that 
separate the soaking rico-plots, and carrying their produce in baskets 
at tho end of a bamboo pole. Others will approach in sarmpand along 
the waterways and canals. When business opena there is just such 
jabboring na in the monkey-hovee mt the Zoo, The women aquat down 
hy the side of their wares, aud intersperse @ ceaseluas chatter with 
chewing of the betel leaf, and ejection of long splashes of scarlet saliva 
from their discoloured mouths. You will sea exposed for sale pigs, 
chickens, and ducka in hampers, fish, fresh, slimy, shell, and sundried, 
big prawns and tiny land-crabs, eabbages, radishes, the arcca out, yermi- 
oulli, cakes, sweetmenta, and eges. Eleewhors will be cheap articles of 
furniture or raiment, tin lamps for petroloum, pottery, brassware, 
opinm pipes, bracelets, neckiets, amber buttons, palm-leaf hats, turbans, 
Bombay cottons and scarves. 

From the number of temples, or pagodas ns they are called, which ars 
scattered throughout the country, in overy pictureaque cr graceful apyit, 
on wooded Knolls, at the top of mountain passes, un the banks of rivers, 
or amid clumpe of trees, ono might infer that the Annamites wore a 
people much addicted to religion. Sneh is not the case, Their faith is 
Astrange and incongruous amalgam of various superstitious cults ard 
creeds. Buddhism ix more or leea widely diffused, but in a very” atten- 
uated form, barnacled with all manner of corruptions, Chinese 
ascendency has brought with ft the ethics of Confucius, and the worship: 
of w host of demi-gods or glorified heroes, But for the most part spirit- 
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worship, or a crude demonology, may be denominated the popular creed, 
the majority of the pagodas oopfaining littie beyond altars on which 4 
censer emoulders to the genius loci, to the good spirit or the evil spirit of 
the site, to the dreaded tiger, or to the manes of some eelobrity of the 
past. The larger pagodas consist of two or three courts, in the hinder- 
most of which stands the temple beneath a tiled roof, closed round with 
wouden doors. Fantastic animula, clephants with howdahs, kings and 
warriors of. horseback, or tigers, are painted im fresco or aometimes 
fashioned in high reliefion the entrance gateway and around the courts; 
and a bizarre but brilliant effect ie produced by fragments of broken 
pottery stuck in plaster, and furming patterns of dragons or fallow 
monsters on the walls and roofs. Fur away-superior however to any 
other religious sentiment or influence is the worship of ancestors, whiols 
is predominant in the organisation alike of the State, the Court, the 
commune.and the family. At the great annual festival of the Tet or 
New Year, the outpourings of hilarity are mingled with on eluborate 
ritual in honour of the dead; and the humblest house contains an altar 
neatly installed, and often sumptuously artayed, whereupon tablets are 
erected to the memory of the departed, 

Burial is the ordinary method of disposing of the dead, and large. 
cameteries are sometimes encountered ; although amore haphazard system 
of interment appears to be general. The site of the grave is usually 
determined by angury, and may be anywhero, for instance in the 
middle of a ricefield. ‘The plot is bought and paid for, and is never after- 
wards sold. Onoc a your it is visited by the relatives or descendants, 
cleaned and decorated.. Of tho tombs four variéties may bo distinguished : 
(1) the Royal sepulchres of the reigning dynasty near Hue, which are 
among the finest and most beautiful in the world, consisting of hundreds 
of acres of wooded hill and valley laid out in terraces and luke, and 
adorned with obelisks and sanctuaries; the scheme being borrowed from 
the mausoles of the Chiness Emperors, but the style being either 
original, or perhaps imitated from France; (2) the graves of the 
Mandarina and upper classes, which consist, like thoes in China, of » 
horse-shoa or arm-chair enclosure, faced with stone, and containing 
sculptured stele: and altars; (8) the graves of the middle-clussea, which 
‘gre sometimes covered with a rectangular stone case not unlike those 
common im England in the last century; and (4) the graves of the poor, 
which are either emall mounds plastered over, or ciroular grassy heaps. 
Unlike Korea, where pines: are invariably disposed argund or near the 
graves, no timber is planted about ihem. ‘There isa very extensive 
cemetery where everyone of the above-mentioned styles may be observed 
outside Hue near the Altar of Heaven, which the French cull the 
des Sacrifices. There is also an old and crowded necropolis 
between Saigon and Cholen in Cochin China, 

(To be continued.) 
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WITH THE RAILWAY SURVEY TO VICTORIA NYANZA.* 
By Captain J. W. PRINGLE, RE. 


‘So many distinguished travellors have now journeyed from the East. 


Const of Africa to the great lako, that the countries I propose describing 
éan in no way be termod new or unexplored. But perhaps no former 
travellers have devoted so much of their time to actual survey work 
as the officors who have been working with Captain Macdonald during 
lust year (1892) between Mombasa and Uganda, An account of how 
this survey work waz conducted, and what methods were used, may be 
ef some interest. The Survey parties left Mombasa, on Doo. 20th, 1891, 
reached Machako’s, Feb. 20th, 1892; Kavirondo, May 18th; Uganda, 
June 11th; Kikuyu, August 8th; arrived at Mombasa, Septomber 25rd. 

We commenced by attempting to obtain a skeleton outline of points 
fixed by triangulation, wpon which to build our detail sketches, At 
the very outset this was found impossible without spending more time 
than we could well spare in clearing and cutting away the thick thorm- 
bneh and raising well-defined triangulation pointe. One such pom, 
built of dry stones by an advance party of Swahili porters, was aome 
6 feet high, in a stall clearing surrounded by high thorn trees. On 
seeing ita position und surroundings, we no longer wondered that we 
bad been unable to see it. We hal therefore to give up the ides of 
triangulation, and be content with o less ambitious survey. Accord- 
ingly every day's march was traversed and sketched with compass, 
watch, clinometer, anercid barometer, and pedometer. On arrival in 
camp s plane-table was nsed from some adjacent high ground to further 
sketch in the country. These preliminary sketches were mado on a 
seale of 1 geographical mile to an inch, and mbsequontly reduced to 
half that seale. A section of the route traversed was made on a hori- 
zontal scale of 1 statute mile to the inch, and vertioal 100 foet to 
the inch. 

The positions of our camps were checked daily by Jatitude and 
longitude observations of the sun and stars, For this purpose watch 
chronometers were need, To check the rating of these watches, we had 
occasional observations for absolute longitude with a telescope: such as 
the occultation of star by the moon, or of one of Jupiter's satellites. 
Comparative checks for longitude wero obtained by azimuth observations 
to some well-defined point we had fixed behind us, which, the latitude 
being known, gave us the “departure.” Latitudes were fixed by 
altitude observations to north and south stars on the meridian, Further 
observations were taken frequently for the variation of the compass. 

As regards altitudes obtained by the survey partics, we can in no 
case claim to establish absolute heights. The only instruments we used 
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for altitude observations were eurveyitig aneroid barometers, Theee, in 
eo farus thoy gave ua relatively correct heights, were sufficient for onr 
purpose. As froquontly ax halta permitted the diurnal wavo corrections 
of these barometers were checked. Woe noticed that this diurnal wave 
worrection was fairly constant in Jow altitudes, but in elevations over 
5000 fost, or wherever there was much dampness in the air, there was 
- considerable fluctuation before # asc, at which time tho dinrnal correc- 


- tim again Lecamo regular, The heights of oamps, to allow for this 
» irroynlarity, wore’ always fixed by afternoon observations, Any diffor- 

| evoe shown by. an ¢arly morning reading was adjusted to the former 
- ‘afternoon reading; the diurnal correction again becoming normal after 
- @ usr. These anoroill barometers, by means of a vernier, enabled us to 


seal W difference of lovelof 5 fect. Heights of hills we did not actually 
i. asrenil wore obtained by thoodolite angles. 

1 have nientionéd that we used pedomoters, Those, it is genorally 
stated, are unreliable; but our experience waz otherwise. We genorally 
“ae had three pedometers working with each survey party, and frequently 
choked these over measnred distances, ‘The result in one instance was 
7 that when two of our parties met in Kavirondo, after each had marched 
; some 250 miles by different routes, we found @ difference im doad 
reckoring “position of only 2 miles, In faet,'we bave been able to 
discover sudden variations in the rating of our watches by the acouracy 
F of these traverne sketches. 

¥ "The following were the principal routes traversed by the Railway 
1, Between Mombasa anil Tsavo. ‘Two routes—the nanal caravan 

mute, by the so-called Tarn Desert, and the Subaki Valley route. 

2. From ‘Teavo to Nzoi. ‘The caravan ronte through Kibwezi, sod 
the Athi River ronte, The “Sabaki" River, above its junction with thu 
Teavo River, is known us the * Athi.” 

$. From Nzoi to Machako’s three routes were traversed. The caravan 
road through the Ulu Hilly, another to the east, following the Mavhako's 
River, and the third to tho west, anid outside the Ulu Hills, an the edge 
of the great Kapite Plain. 

_ $ From Muchwko's to Naivasha. ‘Three rontes wore surveyed over 
‘the Atha Plains into Kikays, thence two down the Kikaya escarpment, 
into the jukeland of tho great meridional rift. 

6: From Lake Nuivasha three main routes wero examined to the 
Victoria Nyanza. One to the south, from Lake Naivasha, through 
Sorik and Lumbwa, to Ugowo Bay; another to the north, by Lake 
Baringo, crossing tho Elgeyo und Katasia escarpments; and tho third 
lying between these northern and southern routes, ‘This is generally 
known ns tie Gunso Ngishu rmte, which ascends the Mau escarpment 
from Lake Nukoro; and thenco follows the Guaso Masa and Nzwia 
Ttivers. 

No. IJ.—Avovsr 1893,) t 
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On the shores of the Victoria Nyanza our survey for the railroad waa 
completed; but two of us travelled thence along the northern shores of 
the Lake into Uganda, doing a2 much survey work as the limited time 
at our disposal allowed. 

Further minor routes were surveyed, one towards Mount Elgon from 
Kavirondo, another through the Samia Hills, and round the north-east 
corner of the Victoria, a thind through Kabrus, and others ronnd 
Machako's-and the Ndira Hills. ‘The limita of the survey are, ronghly, 
between the purallele of lutitnde 1° N. and # 5S, and lovigitadts 32° 
and 40° Ti. 

Let me now try wnd déscribe the general characteristics of the 

, country and people you would see travelling along some of these 
routes: Tho island and town of Momlmsa you havo hoard of 
frequently, eo it need. not now detain ria. One noteworthy point is 
the fine and woll-protected harbour om the south and west of the islands 
known as Port Reite and Port Kilindini. We will cross to the main- 
land, and there we will eee a green fertile belt of country, 10 to 
15 miles wide, which stretches upward to a line of low: coast hille 
Ag you climb theso heights you will pass through plantations of 
graceful cocoanut paling, fields ef Indian corn and simsim, patches 
of swoet potntoce and millet, groves of bananas and magnificent 
mango trees. Streams course the hillsides; and everywhere are 
signs of « bountifal nature. It is warm—unpleasantly so—in the 
enn; but in the shade, even ont of doors, and at night, it is cool anil 

t. 

From the summit of thie fringe of hills, come 600 to 900 feet abore 
tho sea, as you gare inland, you will see nothing but what looka like o 
great grey sea, rolling awny from below you to the dim horizon, You are 
disappointed. Thore is nothing tangible, no bright colouring or bold 
ontlines. Nothing but an indistinot flat wash of neutral tints, with here 
and there a silver atrosk, and in the far distance low groy hills, But 
noe descend into the-walley lying at your feet, and it is no desert we 
‘enter. Gently undulating country, rising always. bot imperceptibly. 
Indeed, for the next miles the general upward gradient is scarcely 
more than 1 in 260, All around you will see low flat-topped thorn 
trees, blossoming white and red, long waving grass, dense clumps of 
ide and euphorbia, long-armed crespers of the oonvolvulne tribe, hugo 
‘ulbous roots that look like masses of rock, and if it be the morning, all 
ix sparkling with the diamond dust of dow. 

A red ribbon-like path leads you on, here winding round a fallen 

- iren, there gradually forced to turn aside for om ever-growing thorm 
' The country is sparsely populated by the Wa-Drama who are but poor 
eultivatora: And ao on, till the twin tulle of Tarn are reached some 4% 
miles from the coast. Thess hille are densely clothed with unapproachable 
thorn and euphorbia, and only rise some 300 feet above the surrounding 
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2 a Here are to be found-in the sandstone rock the far-famed water- 
oles, which during the dry seuson are the only sources of water supply 
‘inthe Durama country, Some ssy these sre artificial, but surely they 
sre too desp and too regular in shape to be the work of the present 
type of East African savage, It is more probable they are the result of 
disintegration set-up hy decaying vegetation in natural hollows in the 
rock. Another. theory is thst they sre natural air holes in the rook 
strata; this is supported by the fact that walking over these rock 
formations an occasional footstep mukes a hallow resounding noise 
denoting the presence of still covered holes, These waterholes aro 
‘met with in many other places on the caravan ronte, but none 
sro so remarkable in extent and regularity of formation as are 
these at Tarn, We havo reached a height of 1300 feet at Tarn 
camp, and before us stretches the so-called Tarn desert. A change 
is noticeable in the surface features of the country: No more un- 
dulstiona of ridge and valley but an almost level plain. Tho next 
3) miles showed a genoral gradient of only 1 in 400, It ia not a sandy 
desert an wo understand the word. ‘Tho soil is less fertile, bright red 
in colour ebowing «a large amount of mineral composition, especially 
tron, and in exceodingly porous. The same dwarf thorn trees are seer, 
though growing more sparsely, the grass is more patchy and the euphorbia 
and aloo are rare, Int the wild fig-tree seems to flourish. Except for a 
day or two after rain hus fallen, no water is mot with for 33 miles, and 
then after climbing 1000 feet from the camp to the top of Maungu Hill, 
the rook-bound pool is sometimes found dry and water is still 12 miles 
off, Water tina are génerally carried betwoen Tarn and Maungu, and 
the marching done by night, tnt even so the porters often suffer great 
Privation. I hare known men burter half a month's pay for » drink of 
water from a more fortunate or more provident companion’s supply. 
But the distance is tuch less than has been hitherto estimated. Even 
by the winding caravan path it is only some 34 miles from Tara 
to Manngu camp, and this distance will no doubt be considerably 
shortened by the trond now in execution by the I. B. E, A. Company. 
Maungu iv one of a series of isolated ranges running north and south ; 
other tanges are Kisigao, Kilibusi, Pikapika to the south and east, and 
the Ndara und Ndi hille to the-west. Insteail of shales and sandstones 
we haye metamorphic formation, gneiss, schist and hornblende. Thig 
Maungn tange was formerly inhabited by a colony of Wa-Teita, bnt is 
now wninhabited, The highest point on Maungu is some 8400 fest 
above the sea, 

West of Manngu the same level thorn bush country extends to the 
Ndara Hilly. You will seo, however, for the first tine what have been 
#0 uptly termed “ carth-boila.” These are sonmetinies emal!l conical shale 
or olay hills, somotimes long strata of granite or igneous rock which rise 
above the bush like huge hog backs, Among the Ndara Hills live tho- 
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Wa-Teita, their villages composed of romnd thatched huts on tho hill- 
tops, and cultivation in overy nook and cranny that holds the fertile 
soil. Sugar-cano isamuch grown, also Indian corn, bananas, tobacco and 
sweet potatocs, ‘These same Wa-Teita are beginning to appreciate the 
advantages of trade and oivilieation, They farm ostriches, and carry 
on a large trade with the coast ingoale. They have large plantations of 
nize and millot inthe plam round the foot of the hills, and were it 
not that they are generally at war with their neighbours, the Mazai and 
Wakamta wouid doubtless extend their, holdings further into the plain, 
and along the banks*of the Vot River, This stream, the: first of uny 
“ize that is metwith, rises in the Bara Hilla to the westward, and inter- 
sects the Ndara Hills. Emerging: from these on to the plain, its waters 
are.soon absorbed by the thirsty soil, and except after rain none aver 
reaches the:soa. Water, however, may generally be obtained by digging 
in the sandy bod. Its hanks ore clothed with douse jungle ond aloe, 
the home of innumerable guinea fowl. 

Crossing this river you will traveres another plain, park-like in. ite 
appearance, and boumded on the weet by another range of hills known 
a Ndi Hille, wleo inhabited by Wa-Tuita. This plain ia studded with 
those curious earth-hoila and ruck outcrops I have mentioned, and to the 
east stretohes away to the Saluki River. On this plain and also between 
Maungu and Ndora, the palah antelope, zebra, lesser koodoo, and in the 
tains giraffe may be met with. The highest point crossed iv some 2100 
feet, and an easy descent taken you down into the valley of the Tsaro 
River. The warfoce soil for the first time becomes stony, and outcrops 
of rock numerous. ‘This Tayo River is some 145 milea from the coast by 
caravan Toad, but only 125 by railway. It is fed by the snows of 
Kilimanjaro, and the stream of water is very considershle. “You will 
find we are still only 1450 fect above the sea, having ascended on an 
average 10 feat a milo, The banks of the river are studded with o 
fbhrons palm, and the rooky bed is the home of at least three kinds of 
excellant fish, The caravan read crosses tho Tsavo ata point only some 
5 milea above its junction with the Sabaki River, and not 15 miles 
to the westward of this junotion,.ss bas beon estimated. So far as 
wo haye come, the gradients are easy except in tho ascent to the low 
cost hills, and beyond the Voi and T'savo Rivers nothing of any size 
has to be bridgad, 

You will enter the confines of another country on the left bank of 
the Tesyo River, known as Ukambani. hia iy bounded on the north 
and east by the Athi River, and the edge of tho reat Kapite Plain on 
tho west, The country is divided into two woll-lnown districts, that of 
Kikumbuliyn to the south, of which Kibwesi, the home of the Scottish 
East African Mission, may be termed tho-contro, and that of Ulu to the 
north, a central feature of which ia the faraeen Nvoi Peak. At first no 
change is noticeable in the general features of the country. Tho same 
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thorn bush and grasa country prevails, but the rise is much more ‘per- 
ceptible. At Kibwezi, some 60 miles from the Tsavo, we have risen 
1600 feet, and are 3100 feet above sea-level. Here, amidst forest and 
wood, grassy gladea and the most delightful pure water flowing over 
lava boulders mike the country attractive to the eye. Fine straight 
timber for building purposes is easily obtainable, aud the soll ia 
what is known as “ black cotton,” or » fine volcanic Joam. A curious 
feature is a strip of « mile or more in extent of loose lava rock on either 
side of the Kibwezi mission. This ia bad to travel over, but has been 
quite avoided to tle south by a new rool lately made by Mr, Wilson, 1 
have noticed also that wherever this black cotton soi] i# fuund in oon- 
Janction with forest growth, butterflies with the most gorgeous colouring 
seom to thrive, and this is especially the case at Kibwezi, Ngongo 
Bagas,; and Uganda. 

Beyond Kibwezi another isolated range of hills known as Mbinzan 
is crossed, aud the donniry becomes much more open. Before Nzoi is 
reached, three streams have to be crossed, The first, known as the 
Kiboko River, with beautiful clear water, rises in the Ougolea Hille 
Only 2 miles farther on is w brackish stream called the Salt River, 
This winds its way from o salt swamp surrounded by low bare bills on 
the edge of the Kapiti Plain into the Athi River. During the rains, 
owing to the volume of fresh water brought in by its tributaries, the 
saltuess of the water is nut noticeable, hut in dry weather nothing bnt 
a ecrios of pools is to be fyund of decidedly brackish taste. Herds of 
willulwest, cobra, several kinds of antelope, and the nnguinly rhinoperos 
swarm on the hanks of these rivers, attracted by the rich grass and 
brockish water, All the streams met with in Kikumbuliyu flow from 
‘Weert to east direct to the Athi River. 

A long wate lose march over rough nneven country, much intersected 
by dry watercourses, brings us to the Ndunge or Wakafukoa River. 
Another march and we are camped in the fertile aml populous district 
of Nzoi, Tie Noi peak is a lunilmark for many miles. It has an 
elevation of 2400 feet above the surrounding country, und a total altitude 
of 6100 feet. To the south it ends abruptly in « Procipice some 1000 
feet high, and ia 7 or 8 miles in length, Easy of ascent from the east, 
on the weat it is crowned by precipices which are generally unassailable. 
The hill top is only some few yards wide, and is covered with bracken 
fern 4 feet high. Maideuhair and other forns grow luxuriantly in 
the rock crovices at un elevation of 5000 feet, An incident in our climb 
up this all will show how one's best endeavours are sometimes thwarted, 
We had meant to take s round of azimmth observations from the top of 
the hill, aud some ten wore carrying a theodolite and other instrunients 
bohind as, We came to a rather awkward rift in the hill-side, and 
proceeded with perhaps more noise than necessary to take off our boots, 
the better to climb it, Suddenly down from a hole in the eliffe above 
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ns came o swarm of ungry bees, and though we managed to get past 

- with bnt few stings, onr men with the instruments had to beat sn 
jgnominions ond hasty retreat down the hill, and so we got no obgerva- 

tions. Moreover wo had to wait till dark when the bees were asleep 
before we could venture down again. ‘The climate here is temperate and 

cool; the maximum variation of temperature noticed by us was between 

58" and 82” Fahr., and this-even though at un altitade of only 8600 feet. 

Northward of Nzoi to Muchako's, 310 miles from the coast, the 
country is mountainous, innumerable streams are met with, and the 
watersheds are ourions and complicated. The caravan road winds up ® 
torrent bed in loose shingle and sand, and tho ascent would be difficult 
and tortuons for anything but a bridle path. Tho hills are populous 
‘and much cultivated. The elevation of the Company's Postat Machako's 
is 5400 foot, showing ‘a general ascont of 1700 feot in 45 miles from 
Nzoi, Here at Machako's it is 90 cold and chilly in the evenings and at 
night, that we found living in tents decidedly bracing. In these hills 
all sorts of Engliah vegetables have been grown and done well. Sugar- 
cane flourishes, quantities of Indian corn, millet whimbi (Elusine coracana) 
and Uther cereals are grown, bananas and tobacco are met with in abun- 
lance, and many kinds of bean and pea, Cattle, sheep and goats are met 
with in large numbers, especially down Machuko's River and to the east of 
Machako's Hills. 

Perhaps an account of the appearance, manners und customs of the 
Wa-Kamta or people of this country of Ukambani may be of interest. 
The men are well built, but rather slight and not tall. They wear little 
or nothing Imt ornaments, sometimes a goatakin is thrown over their 
shoulders, or a piece of cloth dyed a reddish brown with a mixture of 
olay and grease, ‘I'hey smear their bodies from head to foot with the 
game Inbricant, and file their front teeth into points. In this habit they 
are recognisable from the Wa-Teita, They are fond of hanging amall 
brightly-burnished copper cos in rows across their faces, or of wearing 
asmall gimerack mirror suspended upon their foreheads. They have 
eurious decorations for their feet, which resemble nothing so much as 
spate made of strings of white or pink beads. They may still further 

» beautify their persons by a dab or two of yellow or blue colour round 
the eyes. They aro armed with a bow and quiver of arrows, knobkerry 
and spatulate-shaped sword. ‘Tho arrows are either for show or for war 
—in the latter case they are larger and poisoned. 

The women have the same liking for bead and brass wire ornaments, 
and nearly the same disregard for clothes. Whilst unmarried they 

~ shave their heads, but after marriage they grow a top-knot of hair 

resembling nothing #0 much as a rough mophoad. 
Their villages consist of clumps of from five to fifteen huts, low and 
rr gtaas-thatohed, the sides often of timber or wattle and daub. Each 
small villoge has its own headman who acknowledges the supremacy of 
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po other chieftain, eo that unity of action is considerably discounted. 
‘This chieftainship is not necessarily hereditary, but is generally claimed 
by the most wealthy man. Tore is; however, in each district a council 
of Wa-ze aor old men, who advise and consnlt on quesiions of national 
import, Tho ceremony of marriage is very. similar to that described by 
Mr. Thomson among the Wa-Telta. After consulting the maiden and 
ber parents, and agreeing upon tho number of cows or goats he !must 
ray, the would-be bridegroom has to carry tho lady off despite her 
pretended struggles aud the feigned hostility of her family. Tho 
christening ceremony consists in smearing the face of the child with 
the blood of a freshly killed fowl When a man or a woman dies, tho 
body is not buried, bat a5 in the Mussi country, is carried away and 
left in the bush, A chiof is sometimes buried as the only exception to 
this mule. The villages aro not permanent and are only occupied for a 
fow years at-most, A few deaths or an outbreak of sicknoea causes the 
shandonment of tho old village in. favour of a now. site, and the un- 
sanitary surroundings of a village do not render a change of sito 
surprising, They are not great warriors, they elect no general, and 
each mun fights as he thinks fit. The fight generally resolves itself 
into « fow flights of arrows from some secure hiding, and then » general 
retreat. 

The Wa-Kamba are hard-working and industrious, and have already 
shown aptitude for European methods and ideas of work in the con- 
struction of » road under the supervision of Mr. Wilson of the 8, E. A. 
Mission, Thoy sro great agriculturists, and nover lose an opportunity 
efextending their fields and cultivation when they think themselves 
seoure from their cnemioa, They have beon unfortunate of late, and 
have had to boat a retreat from several fertile spots, owing no danbt to 
the straite the Masai bave been put to, to gain a livelihood, which have 
emboldened their raiding proponsitie. hoy are great traders, and 
continually travelling to the coast with gouts and enttle for sale. 

Their religious ideas arovaguo. They havea belief ina supernatural 
power or powers, and certain large trees and notable rocks seattored 
over the country sre identified with the power, The connection arises 
in this way. Whou rain fails some prominent tree or rock is selected 
asa place of sacrifice. If rain falls it is evident that that particular 
treo or rock is pleasing to the divine power, an similar offerings at other 
ploces have failed to obtain the desired effect, So the spot is endowed 
with o certain divine grace, aml here the sick go to eacrifice for their 
recovery, One of our camps was inadvertently pitched on one snch 
sacred spot, and the villagers would haye nothing to do with us, expeot- 
ing to find us all dead ten next morning. However, as their anticipa- 
tions were not realised, they followed the caravan on the march tho 
next day to make up for lost time in the way of barter, We had somo 
difficulty in persuading the Wa-Kamba at Nzoi to give us guides to the 
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top of the hill, as they said their god lived there, and that often they 
hod been driven bock in terror by hearing supernatural and terrifying 
sounds, Sail they at last,“ We all know you are God's sons, and there- 
fore He will not hurt-yon, s0-we will go." They believe in the effionoy 
of charma, and will «rect an arch of bent sticks over aamain pathway, 
from which will hang charms, generully ong or two dead chickens to 
keop off the Maral. 

Tho Wa-Kamba are advanced materialists, believing that as o troe 
crows up, flourishes and dies, so is the lifo ofa man, They ate not quite 
certain what to make of Eureprans. Some say wo are o cannibal moe 
from the sea, others omanations of the divino power. In many villages 
they would not believe that we slept in our tents, but that-we med these 
dimply ta prevent the common herd from seeing how we transported 
onrelves to the hoavena, where they were convinced we slept among the 
stars. They explained our climbing hillsand gazing at the aky through 
instruments, by the thoory that we were searching for another road to 
the heavens. The sun, they Lelievo, on getting, goes underground anid 
sleepa; the waxing and waning of the moon are signe of the divine 
power’s favour or displeasure: The stars, they quainily observe, ure so 
Hittinerus that they do not know what to make of them. 

‘As wo leave Maohako’s and the mountains of Dlu, we see before 
ui wide open grass plains with scarcely » bash or tree anywhere, 
These are tho Athi plains, so called from several streams flowing north- 
east, which aro the lead waters of the Athi River, Away in the 
distance to the north-west, on a clear day, is visible o sharp outline of 
dark forest, the honniary of the Kiknyn country. These plains sre s 
continuation of the erent Kapite Pluina stretching southward to the foot 
of Kilimanjaro. They are o sert of no man's land, and haye been the 
econo of many a fight between the Wa-Kamba, the Wa-Kikayu and El 
Mneai, for they are generally all at enmity with each other, Tho Wa- 
Katha, howevor, ficht best in the hills, the Wa-Kikuyu in the dona 
forest, and thi Masai in the open, Henee it is genernly the Masai who 
grave their cattle ond donkeys here Hill forced to move elaowhere by want 
of gross, Jnnumerable herds of gamoswarm on the plains, and the 
hippopotamus haunts the deep pools in the river-beda The grasa on 
these uplands is poriodically lurnt by the Wa-Kamba and Wa-Kikuyu, 
and then before the fresh grease sprouts, it is indeed s scene of black 
disolution, Even then the game swarms and ia often more nuinerpus 
thon of othér times of the year, These plains vary in altitude from 
S000 to 6000 fout, and a perennial supply of water ulways exists in 
at least threo of the main streams draining them. Rock outerope aro 
numerous, and frequent patches of lava-strown ground denote » snb- 
stratum of lava formation. Small swamps often occur where the main- 
fall ia retained by rock close to the surface, The Athi River, which we 
have traced throughout its course, rms in a north-westerly dinetion to 
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the north of Donyo Subuk or Chianjawi before turning to the sonth, 
and at the moat northerly point in ita conrss canyot be much more than 
35 miles distant from the Tana River. 

Om these plains lions are always to be found, On one occasion 
twenty-threo of these animals were seen together by Mr. Jackson ; on 
another a caravan of twenty mon wis attacked by some fifteem lions, 
who played havoc with the loads thrown down by the porters. 

Kikuyw iss wooded and mountainous district. It is « long. but 
narrow atrip of country, in width not exoeeding 30 miles, and bounded 
on the west by the Kiknyn or Kinangopescarpment. At one time no 
doubt it was entirely covered hy dense forest; but now #o much hms 
beon cleared that the forest is almost confined to etrips of 2 or } miles 
Gn width on either side: ‘The country vuries in clevation from 0000 
to 8000 fect. It is'a mass of long tapering spore and narrow valleye, 
running genotally from west to-east. Tho flat tops of these spars are 
‘often covered with clumps of forest, and in every valley rushes water. 
The soenery is varied and beautiful; ot many places waterfalls are met 
with, which, though not of great size, aro very attractive. Most of the 
streama rise in the swampe on the heights of Kikuyu escarpment, and 
form some of the head-waters of the Athi and Tans Kivers. ‘The country 
is most fertile, and will produca anything. ‘The grass and turf ia as 
green anil thick oa on an Bhglish lawn, and has the same delightful 
springy fecling to the foot. Sugar-cane grows luxuriantly in the valleys: 
Indian corn, millet, and kimangu are much cultivated, In March, 
1892, great havoc lind beon caused by locusts, but in August the second 

was very snceessful. English potatoes, pos, cabbages, tomatoes, 
beetroot, broad beans, cauliflower, and onions all do well, the rainfall 
being ample and the climate temperate. Everyone looks forward to 
reaching Kikuyu, if only on account of the excellent vagetables and 
delicions mutton with which you will be regoled st the Company's 
post of Fort Smith. The excellence of the grazing is proved by the 
condition of the cattle, sheep, and goate The milk is exceltent and 
sweet, us the vewels are kept cloan, The timber ia very fine and 
stright. Here in Fort Smith ix the first bonse in Eaat Africa 
built of burnt brick, and the cold is auch os to render the fireplace 
quite a necessity to comfort. 

The Wa-liiknyn are allied to the Wa-Kamla; they are not, however, 
physically so well made, In character they are generally eruel and 
treacherous, Their neighbours, the Masai, complain of their. twice 
having broken fuith with mgard to an old existing treaty, which allows 
the women of either moe to trade with impunity, even when al war 
with each other. Musai women who have enfered Kikuyu to buy food 
have been enslaved hy the Wa-Kikuyu, The men are not so indna- 
trios as the Wa-Kamba; indeed, most of the work in the fields is dona 
by women or women slaves. 






The Kikuyu warrior is armed with spoarand shield, aworil, Imobkerry,. 
bow and poisoned arrows; but he ia not fond of fighting, exeept in dens» 
forest or bush, where their poisoned arrows are used with great effect. 
Parties. froquentiy go out to fight the Masai; but apparently never 
auccoad in finding the enemy. Tho warriors drass their hair into a 
number of small ringlets resombling. pieces of string, a custom ales 
adopted by some of tho Masai. Their villages ara composed of round, 
dome-thatched huis with timbered walla and projeating eaves, Thoy 
are generally built on a spur-top in a clearing surrounded by dense 
forest: The entrances aro froquontly most complicated, formed af 
interlaced timbers, through which you have to crawl. They can be 
olused at a moment's notica by logs always kept in readiness. Granaties - 
are built similar to the huts on a smaller scale, with the floors raised 
18 inches above the ground. Hach wife of u M-Kiknyu possesses ono of 
these grannries, and has to take ber turn in providing her lord and 
master with food. Periodical dances aro held, where both Res Unite, 
and at which large quantities of pombe, an intoxicating drink made 
‘either of honey oF sugar-caiio juice, are consumed, Honey is abumdant, 
anil collected by wild bees, which swars in hollow trée-trinks suspended 
horizontally to the branches of large trees. ‘Thess came bees are. often 
m cause Of grief t) passing curavans, for the slightest noise provokes 
the bees to uttack, ond @ general stampede of man and beast is the 
tesnlt. Thi life of a man is valued at from fifty to two hundred fonts; 
that of & woman ut from twenty to fity. It is cnrious to note tis 
various forms of oath deamed most sacred by difforent tribes in these 
countrice, A Kikuyn man will ewear on the blood of o goat, a Musai 
on « blade of grass, andl a man of Kamasia or Baringo on a stream of 
munning water, In each case the goat, the gTaes, and the water is 
eontilered their most valtiahle posseszion, 

After two short marches from Fort Smith through alternate forest 
and open gruee, you will emerge on the edge of the great castorn 
evarpment which is some $70 miles from the coast. This escarpment, 
Which rons nearly north sud south from beyond Lake Baringo to fir 
south of Ngungo Rages, varies much in altitude and in character. The 
heights are in places clothed with dense forest, where elephant roam at! 
will, and again are grass-clad with numerous small awamps. The fall 
is not precipitous ax one would imagine from tho use of the word 
emarpment—indeod there are several points where loaded animals ean, 
descend without great diffigulty. By the caravan road the highest point 
crossed is 7200 feet, ‘The fall of 1400 feet iz mado np of two main steps. 
oF 700 ond 600 feet respectively. Betweon thess two steps the slope is 
more uniform, though in the centro is a emaller drop of 100 feet. "The. 
slopes of the hill-side vary from 4 toy, and are in places ragged and 
mitteh intersected by small watercourses, Tho soil is composed of 
broken masses of igneous rock and earth, and the ground ig generally 
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clothed with « growth of jungle-forest with occasional patches of grass. 
Further north towards Baringo, where it is known a« Lykipia escarp- 
ment, it is composed of two or three ranges of hills intersected by many 
deep ravines. Magnificent views may be obtained of the gret rift and 
lakeland 2000 feet below you, Two remarkable features to be seen in 
this rift ure the extinct volcanoes of Suswa and Longanot—the vutlines 
of both their craters being distinctly visible. Immediately st your feet 
is the valley of the Kedong—a stream which rises in the escarpment 
some 10 miles north, and flowing southward loses itself in swamp: below 
Ngongo Bagas. Tho fall into this valley shows a general gradient of 
about 1 in'23. After crossing this river the track runs up tho valloy 
through Masai grazing grounds, and thence rises over the shoulder of 
Longonot to w height of 7400 feet. Here in the middle of the meridional 
rift wo are at a highor altitude than on the edge of the escarpment. 
Tho country is covered with thin bush or at times is quite open. From 
thissaddle an easy descent of 8 miles takes us to the shores of Lake 
Naivasha, which is 6300 fest above the sea, and the same level as Kikuyu 
Post. 

This country lying between the two great escarpments of Kikuyu 
abd Man js not an open long valloy us might be supposed, It is 
undulating and even hilly in many parts, as many as four distinct 
waterpartings traverse it from west to east. It contains four lakes and 


itmumerable «mall swamps. Of these lakes Baringo ix the most 


northern, It is fresh-water and lies st on elevation of 3300 fect. By 
far the greater drainage of the meridional rift is into this lake, which 
like tho resnaining three has no outlet, Some 60 miles south lio the 
two smaller malt-water Inkea of Nakuro and Elmenteita. These aro at 
elevations of 6025 fect and 6250 feet, come 3000 feet higher than Lake 
Baringo. Lake Naivasha is the furthest south of the four, and is 
slightly larger than Baringo. The shores of Naivasha are shallow, and 
the extent of the belt of papyrus reeds is generally « good indication of 
the shoal of water, as they do not grow in water more than 3 feet deep- 
Two isleta, one small, the second larger and something like a horseshoe 
in shape, are cituate at the south-east end of the lake, Large masses of 
weed growing in water 4 or 6 feet deep have been mistakon by travellers 
for additional islands, We found the water close to these islands deepen 
wddenly, as if into a deep circular pit, two sides of which aro formed 
hy the precipitous shores of these islands. The water up to the edge of 
this pit was nowhere more than 8 or 10 feet deep; but once past the 
edge we could find no bottom with our limited line. 

This seams to prove that the lake now occapies the position of ans 
extinct crater. Down to the edgo of the water grows green mossy 
grass, with an occasional clump of mimosa thorn. Duck of many kinds, 
geese and crane swarm on the shores of the lake, and the gruss-lands 
are tenanted by zebra and several kinds of antelope. The small Lake 
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‘of Elmenteita is wooded and rock-bound on the east, but comparatively 
bare on the west shores. Nakuro is snrrounded by low bare hills 
covered with scanty grass. Betweon Nakuro and Baringo the country 
is undulating, in places oovered with thorn sorab, elsewhere with long 
tangled grass. A noticeable feature is a succession of long rocky ridges, 
flat-topped, which run north and south. At two points warm springs 
are tnot with; the temperature of these is, however, not great, and never 
exceeds 95". The shores of Baringo are swampy in many places, and 
‘stirrounded with a thick growth of wait-a-bit thorn and flat-topped 
acucia trees. In the centre of the lake is a group of five islands —the 
largest of which is inhabited by Wa-Kwafi. Masai are generally to be 
found grazing thetr cattle to the north of Elmenteita and round 
Naivasha, moving from one to the other as the pasture gives out. 

All this country, lying in the great meridional rift south of Lake 
Baringo, is one of the haunts of the Masai, kraals of whom are 
alwuys to be found either round Elmenteita or Naivasha. So much, 
however, has already been written by other travellera on this race 
of warriors, that I only propose alluding to some of the changes 
that have taken place in their behaviour and manners. Formerly 
errogant in the extreme in their dealings with Swahilis and Europeans 
alike, insisting on tho due payment of hongo or toll ag their right 
from very passing camvan, they have changed, and very much 
#o, for the better. They regard a European with respect; they no 
longer force their way into his tent and ask him to take off his 
boots and show his toss. They credit him with supernatural power, 
and would never seek to delay him for purposes of their own. When 
® caravan campe near Masai kreals, a deputation of warriors with 
» Lygonani or captain and chief medicine man waita upon the leader of 
the caravan. They greet him courteously, aak whence he comes and 
whither he goes, what is his object, and what tribes he hes passed 
through. They will then proceed to ask for a gift—not demand it—and 
fonging eyes will be cast on uny cattle with the caravan, Not succeed- 
tng in their request, the Lygonani will ask for medicine or charms by 
which he may be fortunate in his cattle-raiding, and failing in this he 
will aay,“ Well, at all events, you have travelled far and must have 
seen many cattle, tell ns where you saw the most, so that we shall know 
whare to go for them.” When you describe « country where cattle are 
itt numbers like blades of grass, “Tell us where it is,” they will eagerly 
ask; anil it is amusing to see the abstracted look on their faces when 
they learn it is the Sok ommtry, for hitherto the Wa-Snuk have proved 
too hard a nut for them tocrack. Should any disturbance arise between 
the porters and the young Masai, a word to the Lygonani and the canse 
of complaint is at once rectified. They still despise the Swahili; but 
even they have tn great part lost their terror of the onoe-dreaded Masai. 
No doubt their fallen estate is partly the cause of this change of bearing. 
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Formerly the possexsore of countless herda of cattle, sheep and gosts, the 
disease, a species of lung ailment, hax so reduced their flocks that where 
there was once plenty in the land, many—even Elmoran or warriors 
—hsve been and ‘are reduced to cating the once-despised Kikuyu and 
Kamasia flonr, Onoo they would eat nothing but beef or mutton; now 
thoy will accept with avidity the refuse of a carcase of even a vobra or 
antelope. Naturally this state of things hax not reduced their raiding 
propensitics, but it hus made them more amenable te reason and Jessened 
their pride, The Elmoru, or murried peuple and. children, are worst off; 
they are often met with in a starving condition, while whatever food is 
available is alwaysat the disposal of the young warriors. On account 
of this want of food Masai children are often sold to Swahili caravans, 
other run away and of their free will throwin their lot with tho 
ortery, who to their credit generally treat them well and share with 
them. their seanty portion of food. It ia believed that a beginning 
might now be made if only proper steps were taken, and the right men 
got hold of, to secure the goodwill of these warlike wanderers, and to 
secure their assent to some scheme by which wee conlid be mae of their 
discipline und soldier-like qualities, Unfortunately little or nothing is 
known of them, and no attewpt has hitherto been made to provide them 
with m sphere in life other than that of marauding. It is, however, 
known that they are willing to make treaties with the European, and it 
is also believed that they would abide by any such troaty they made. 
The Mau escarpment on the western side of tho lakeland is a much 
tore serious obstacle than that of Kikuyn, It is not, however, a single 
well-defined monntain range, but rather » mass of hills, with narrow 
steep ravines running in every direction till they find an outlet down 
to one or other of the lakes, I[t has generally a higher altitude than 
that on the Kikuyu side. West of Naivasha one track crosses an eleva- 
tion of 10,100 feet, and away northward the actual elevation gradually 
decreases, though we the great trough similarly has a fall of 3000 feet 
to Baringo, the actual climb is as great, or nearly so. West of Baringo 
the escarpment is split into two great ranges of Kamasia and Elgeyo. 
On Ramasia the ronto orveses an altitnde of 6800 feet, into the willey of 
the rivor Ndo, you descend to 3000 fret, and then after o precipitons 
climb through lava cliffs the summit of Elgeyo, 7700 foet Ligh, is 
reached. Bautween these two northern and southern routes an easier 
ascent from north of Lake Nakuro is obtained. Fron a level of about 
6500 feet, the highest point of the escarpment, 8800 fort, is reached in 
75 miles, though many ravines anil waler-courses have to be crossed, 
whioh ponr their waters into Lake Baringo, By this road the escarp- 
mont is surmounted just south of the point where the two frowning 
ranges of Elvoyo und Kamosia diverge from the muin range. 

Let mo now describe the moat southern of these toutes, which js 
perhaps the least known of the three. ‘This route, known as the 
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“Sotik " route, masses throngh Sotik, Lnmbwa and South Kavirondo to 
Ugowe Ray in the Victoria Nyanza, Passing along the southern shores 
of Imke Naivasha, through beantiful grass country with oceasional 
clumps of thorn forest, where guines-fowl swarm, we camp amongst 
sami low, outlying, rocky hills forming the western shores of the lake; 
Right in front tower the forest-clad heights of Man. A Mnsai catile- 
track alanta up the hill-sids, and resembles a well-ont road, thongh in 
reality it has been worn so from time immemorial by the hoofs of count= 
lesa cattle. Tho lower slopes of the hill aro covered with bee and 
open grizsglades. Whore this road crosses thero wre two main ranges 
the lower of which haa o height of S000 foot, and is separated from the 
higher by an open grase-valley running southward. Tho secondary 
range has an. altitude of -10,100 feet above the goa, and 3800 fest above 
Lake Naivasha. Tho crests of thea two ranges aro clothed with dense 
forest and undergrowth. From every branch hang streumera of moss 
and grey lichens, trea ferna revel in the damp atmosphere, and every- 
whore isa great zilouce. Inileed on these heights fow living things are 
to be seon—the track of a fox or hycta, or the occasional footpad of a 
leopard. An indistinct twilight prevails under the hoary old junipers, 
among whioh the winl sougha sadly, It ix indeed a“ forest primeval,” 
a riage of decaying vegetation, of mosa-growu trees and long rank grass, 
The hill sides are composed of tnffa and volcanic debris, the higher 
range of softer soil, with but fow traces of rook. ‘The ascent is steep— 
to the lower rango the section shows @ risa of 2200 foot in 5 miles, 
while the higher range is reached by a climh of 900 foot in about 1100 
yards. From tho summit a glorious view is obtainahle of Naivasha and 
the volcanic cones surrounding it. Tt ia chiily,even very cold at nights 
on these heighia. The atmosphere is damp, and seldom before nine 
o'clock does the sun succeed in dispersing the dense grey mist, which, 
hanging likes pall om forest and grass, drenchea you as effectually aa 
heavy tain. 

At this point the forest is but of small extent; aftor marching 14 
tniles from the summit, the track emerges on to open grass, and a fine 
viow to the westwnrd is obtained. At firet sight you would describe tho 
country ag rolling. It is a seriea of long narrow spura separated by 
ravines. These spurs and ravines slops away gently to the south and 
smith-west, lying outstretched like the fingers of a giant's hund, and 
enlminating ina series-of heights rising to the north of where you 
stand. Tho forest we have-passod through basa much groator width 
northwards, as the dark line on the horizon denotes: But this open 
grass country is very deceptive. ‘The ravines -you will seo are thr deeper 
thon appeared at first sight, and at the bottom of each is denise jnniper 
forest, "Ths spur-tops are generally open long grass, Marching west- 
ward, tho first camp is at the bottom of a ravine with a descent of 1200 
feet in 5 miles. Thence onvwards for eight or nino marches, the seotion. 

No, T.—Avavsr, 1893.) « 
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will show an average rise and falleach day of 1200 feet, From the 
situmit of Mau to a point on the same level as Naivasha, two ruvizds 
over 000 fect deep are cromed, four are over 404 foot, and four over 
S00 feet. Indeed, from the general slope of the country, all the drainage 
from: the heights of Man has to be crossed on our weatward march, and 
there is no possibility of evading these. A somewhat more northerly 
route by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Gedge shows the same drainage crossed, 
thongh naturally the ravince are not so deep they are vary much 
more numerous. Further to the south are large tracts of forest 
through which we have to‘plunge, A gtiide iv very necessary to travel 
over this road, as although wherever thore is forestor bush the path is. 
easy to find and keep to, in the open country there is little or-no vestige. 
of road through the long gress, and if on entering the next patch of 
fares? we did not strike the path-again, wo should be hopelessly lost and 
have to cut cur wayata very slow tate of speed. I know nothing more 
firing than this eutting one's way through interminable forests and 
bush, especially over swampy ground in wet weather. Even whore the 
path i# followed. in the rains through these forests onr uversge rate of 
epee wad often not more than a quarter of amile an hour. ‘The path 
has aerer been properly cleared, so that the branches hang very low and 
thatroct the porters; twisted tree trunka and roots traverse the way in 
every direction, like a Brogdingnagian matting, and the interstices are 
filled with muddy slush, the ascents and doscenta often precipitone, and 
the streams, though eeldom deeper than 3 feet, are very rapid and 
dangerots to crs. For eight days marching from the top of Mim no 
living being issven except an ocousional hand of Wandorobbo hunter. 
Formerly these spurs and valloys were occupied by the Wa-K.wadl, of ona 
time a numerous and powerful section of the Masai, and like them rich 
in oattle,sheep, and goats. But they have been almost exterminated by 
the Macai, and bint fow of them are to be met round the southorn shores 
of Lake Baringo, whery they now make their livelihood by agriculture, 
Trcog of their oocupation are, however, numerous, in the long-deserted 
Tomains of kraals, and the blackoned juniper stumps which remain atill 
standing ag evidence of their yearly grass fires,. There is fine grax 
ing throoghout, cloyer and food grasses grow fuxuriantly; Dut ‘the 
timber os a role ia oot of much value. The English bracken fern 
grows in, profusion from o level of 6200 feet downwards: but owe did 
not see it at highor altitudes, ‘The climate is almost European—cold 
wad bracing at nights, and not anpleasantly warm in the sun, Through- 
ont this distance of 75 miles from Mau the zoil is composed of purple 
Inves, volcanic mud, ash, and tuffs resting on quartzite und gneiss; nnd 
the volcanic overflow-seame generally to extend for this distance and no 
further, though traces are to be found further west of voleanic rock. By 
roud we are now 100 miles from Naivasha and abont 500 miles from the 
coast, 
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_ The Wandorosbbo, who may occasionally be seon in this otherwise 
deserted conntry, area small tribe much scattered, and to be found 
generaily only in tho pathloss forests. They ore very shy and cautious 
in their dealings with a caravan, perhaps from fer of the Masai, who 
are their mustora to a Gortain extent, Swahilic can only obtain 
communication with these dwellera of the forests ‘by following them to 
their villaged in small numbers and with great precaution. They, 
the Wandorobbe, are skillud hunters, und their livelihood depends 
on their success in tho chase, They never cultivate the land, not 
keop flocks. Their villages are generally very small and difficult to 
find. ‘They barter the ivory they olitain from elephants for beads and 
wire, and subsist on the flesh of every sort of animal they kill, from the 


elephant to the antelope, ‘They art armed with the bow and poisoned 


arrows, and a peculiar heayy-headed spear 7 or § fect long, the head of 
which is poleoned, and being loosely fastened is easily detached. They 
manufacture for the Masai their buffulo-hide shiclds, and often act as 
intermediaries between them und the Wakikuyu in the purchase of food. 
The language isa dialect of the Masai, and very similar to it, 

Possing through this deserted forest and grass country, we saw little 
or Ho game except rhinoceros. But apparently during the dry ecason 
hartebeest, cland, wildsbeeste, and various sorts of antelope are to be 
found in numbers, and formerly large herde-of buffalo. Here I may 
mention that throughout the expedition no member of tho Survey party 
was fortunate enough to see a single buffalo, and only on two occasions 
were tracks of this animal met with—in ons instanco near the top of 


-Elgeyo, and:egain just befire entering Sotik. Wa-K-wafi and Musai J 


have questioned again and again ussert that none are now to be found. 
Ehinogercs on the other hand are found in large numbers: on one march 
between the hills of Sotik and the River Niro we counted twenty of 
these lingo:onimals, and no doubt there were many more, a¢ the leading 
porters in two instances nearly marched over three of these animals ay 
they lay asleep in the long grass; and for many daya afterwards 
thinoceros meat, not always very fresh, was the staple food of the 
Caravan. 

Sotik is o very hilly, almost mountsinons, country, composed of 
Tange: of bills romming im a north and sonth direction. There are 
two main ranges of hills known as Liknto and Elmilan,and they form, 
as far aa one could judge, u water parting between the drainage into 
Lake Victoria Nyonza, and that just crossed which appears to flow in 
4 southerly direction towards German territory. It ix difficult to speak 
with authority on this point, as the forest growth is so dense, and the 
view during the rains genorlly eo eclondy that an acourate opinion 
is difficult to form: ‘But if this is not the case, and the drainage of 
gnoh sircams as the Savmei, Ne Erok,; anid Niro, finds its way into the 
Victoria Nyanza, it must be by a very cirouitons route through German 

x2 
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settitory and not by tho Kosove Valley, through which the drainage: 


of Sotik and Lumbwa falls into Ugowo Bay. These hills of Sotik are 
of arystalline formation generally, and numerons outcrops of gneiss and 
kobist will be observed on the route. I may mention here that the 
route followed by the Ruilway Stirvey party through Sotik and 
Lumbwa was that firet traversed by Major Erio Smith and Mr. Neumann 
of the 1.B.E.A. Company's service. No inhabitants are met with on this 
first march, the track passing through dense forest growth; amungst 
the joniper and mimesa trees are to be fonnd specimens of cedar, though 
of no great size. Tho Lkonono, « large rapid stream, 70 or 80 feet wide 
Ar 3 or 4 feet deep, i# crossed, aud the track thronghout is exceadingly 

, the soil being black adhesive clay, and constant cutting was 
shee to cnalile the louded porters to get through the forest. ‘Two 
dsy# more warching brought us to the further edge of Sotik. The 
country is more open, large clearings on the hill-tops and sides of the 
valleys denoting extensive cultivation. The track crosses and re-crosses 
several monntain torrents, the principal being known as the Enumnt- 
fungi River, and the valleys have steep sides and in direction are 
very ermtic. Villages composed of clusters of from two to four huts 
generally sre lmilt an the -hill-tops in the centres of clearings, and as 
atuls have no enclosure or wall of any sort. The clearing of the forest 
is done in » way similar to that practised by the Wa-Kikuyu and 
Wa-Kamasia, ‘Tho undergrowth and jungle is cut away by hand, and 
a fire lighted round the stumps of all the larger trees, which, after their 
fall, are left to oumber the ground and decay away, only the emall 
wndergrowth being dug up. Sometimes the trees are out down by 
hand and the whole network of undergrowth and branches left for a 
year to dry, and the whole mass is then set fire to; but the tree-atumps 
are always left in the soil; it being considered less trouble to clear 
more ground than to uproot these, In the centre of this Sotik country 
we came across a carayan of Swahili traders belonging to Jumbe 
Kimameta, who had established. themselves in a strong palisaded camp, 
and wore engaged in the purchase of ivory. This is the onstom of 
these Swahilis to establish a strong head-quarter camp, and send ont 
parties of men into the surrounding country to barter thoir trades 
goods forivory. It isa long operation, as often a whole week is taken 
up in the purchase of one tusk, and the business is one requiring an 
infinite amount of patience. In some instances, snch as tho Nandi 
country lying to the north of Sotik and Lumbwa, the Swahilis have to 
trust the Wa-Sotik and Wandorobbo with trades goods and send them 
to purchase the ivory, as the Wa-Nandi will not allow the Swahilis 
into their country. Whilst these parties aro ont the remainder in camp 
purchase food for their return and pues an ideally lazy existence, Tho 
Wo-Sotik oultivate apparently nothing bunt whimbhi, a cereal with a 
very small, ronnd, dark-brown seed, which is easily converted into flour 
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and isnot unpalatable. Very excellent and cheap honey is obtainnble 

in large quantities, The Wa-Sotik possess cattle in small numbers, and 
large herds of sheep and goats, which find excellent pasture all the year 

‘round. The soil is appsrently extremely fortile. As tho people of 
Sotik, Lumbwa, and Burgani, are all closely allied, I propose speaking 

of them together. 

The country of Lumbwa is not so mountainous, and almost entirely 
free of forest. Tt is generally similar to what I have described between 
Mau and Sotik, » series of ridges and ravines, The ravines are, however, 
not so desp, and the ridges are almost flat-topped. It is extremely well- 
watored by many largo streams. Of these we had to bridge one, the 
River Enumnutungi, forming the boundary of Sotik and Lumbwa, and 
were preparing to bridge another when we fortunately found an existing 
native bridge of which wo availed ourselves. Many of the valleys are 
eo fiat that the water forms a series of swamps sometimes 200 yanis 
broad; these swamps being connected by rapid streams, this tends to 
show that the rock formation is a succession of horizontal strata in the 
form of steps. The conntry is covered with rough scrub, bracken-fern, 
and patches of open grass. Red and white clover grows luxuriantly, 
and the pasture is of the finest description. Large flat-topped acacia 
thom treés ard studded all over the-country, bat no other trees of any 
sive, Further north, for we are now moving in a due north direction 
from Sotik, the country is quite open, and few or no thorn-trees are to 
he’ seen. Three marches take us to the borders of Burgani on the 
River Kiyitoi. The country of Lambwa is populous, much more so than 
Sotik, and it is surprising how the inhabitants can spare sufficiont food 
to sell to caravans, as the cultivation does not seem correspondingly 
greater. Whitmbi (2lnaine) again iz almost the only octeal cultivated, 
though stall patches of mtama sorgum are to be seen, Pumpkins aro 
grown in large quantities, and some faw ground nuts were brought in 
for sale. Large herds of sheep and goats grow fat on tho fine pasture, 
and cattle in covsiderable numbers are kept. The rainfall must be very 
considerable ; froma our oxperience I should estimate it us 50 to 60 inches 
a year. Tho cultivated fields are generally enclosed by « thorn boma or 
rough fence. 

__ ‘The country of Burgani presents the same physical configuration us 
Lambwa, « series of valleys and ridges, till s high plateau is reached 
overlooking the valley of the Nyando River in South Kaviroudo, But 
instead of the flat-toppod acacia trees which are a noticeable feature in 
Lambwa, the country is almost bare of shrub or tree. Thick bracken scrub 
and grass; for the first time since leaving Naivasha euphorbia growth 
ig seen, and in one or two places the pleasant green patch recognisable 
from ofar as # banana grove. Patches of whimbi cultivation, more 
extensive to the north than southward, and numercus villages denote « 

fairly large population, The strata are of schist and quartzite, overlain 
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sometimes hy volcanic ash, and again by red clay. It isa country of 
even emallur extent than Sotik or Iambwa, as one can traverse its width 
in two average marches, The high plateau referred tois covered with 
Sfoot elephant:grass, and from this vantage ground we obtained our 
first view of the great luke, It was a dull lay, and the nearest shores 
were 20 miles distant and 2000 feet below us, sothat this first view of 
the inland sea wia no} very impressing—only a dull, grey level patch 
under the horizon, but the porters wreeted it with shonts of “ Nyanja, 
Nyanja tena,” and brightensd up wonderfully at the thought of being a 
hour the flesh-pots of Kavirondoand Usega. The fall from this tableland 
da steep and precipitous, and the going very bad. There is no path and 
the hillsides are covered with long tangled grass, in which Inrk unseen 
loase'stones and boulders of all sizes, which aro a cause of infinite griof 
ty the heavy laden men, so that much relief was experionced on gaining 
avalley in which # tolerably good path led me into camp, ‘The full is 
1400 fest in 6 milés, tho worst pioce of tho desomnt being one of 650 feat 
it 2 miles, Herd in camp, at the foot-of the Burgani plateau, we are-on 
the borders of S. Kavirondo, by road 160 miles from Naivasha, and some 
260 miles from the coast. 
The people of Sotik, Lambwn, and Burgani, ond those also of 
Nandi, an inhospilahle monntainons district lying to the north-east of 
Bargani, are all nearly allied. In appenrance they resemble the Masai 
mor than any other of the tribea we huve passed through, and do not 
belong to the Bantu family. Of shorter stature than tho Masai, the 
man and women are models of symmotry and grace. Indeed we con- 
sidered them physically the best-proportioned types of East’ African 
#evage we met, The faces of both men and women aro well-formed and 
‘pleasing, and they do uot wear the trnoulent and ferocious expression 
adopted by the Masai; but like all savage tribew the women age Tapidly 
and low their good looks, They have a bad. reputation for thieving and 
treachery, and in ono instance after leading.a caravan on a Wrong road 
attacked them by night, tut thronghout our march they gaye us little 
or ma trouble, except in o eingle case where they tried to extort 
payment for guides before thowe had done theirwork, (At several places 
they were exceedingly friendly, ond it waz no tmeommon thing to see 
Toads being brought into camp by Wa-Dinmbhwa ur Wa-Burgani wo 
had struck up a friendship with the porters um route, They williigly 
bronght in flour and honey for eale, anil tle Swahili were constantly 
joining in their dancos and merrimetit. Throogh the Nandi conntry no 
caravan has penetrated; twite Swahili caravans have tried but lave 
experienced so much opposition thet they have had to beat » very: 
disoomfited retreat. They aro the terror of their néighbours in South 
Kavironds, and are constantly harrying and raiding them, and the Wa- 
Nandi ore aven treated with much respect by the redoubtable Masai, 
The language of all these peoples is a dialeot of the Masai tongue, and 
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this latter. is generally nnderstood amongst them. No donht formerly, 
and to some extent even now, Swahili caravans are accustomed to carry 
off children as-slaves from the Lumbwa and Wa-Burgani, for several 
times on the line of march: we would come across a large body of men 
sitting down in fall war-paint on some commanding open space near © 
village, and in reply to onr question of what they were doing, the answer 
was, “We are taking care you don't carry off our young men and 
women.” ‘The mon wear a cape over their shoulders of colobus monkey 
or mole skin, and often a large spade-shaped pices of goat ekin hung 
ronnd their waists from behind ; but many*go quite as nature made them, 
They affect necklets of iron wire and iron chain, and wear coils of iron 
wire round their arms and legs. They ure armed with « spear, and 
sometimes bow and arrow; but these latter, as far as we could judge, 
ere not nearly so common as reported. Many of their spears are of 
Masai manufacture and ehiclds also, These Masai shields and spears 
they obtain from Swahili traders in exchange for ivory, « largo trade 
being done in this line. They are fond of danbing thomselves with red 
olay from head to foot after the fashion of the Masai. The women wear 
‘a distinctive dress according as they are married or unmarried after the 
custom of the Wa-Kamba, and are fond of iron wire, iron chain, and 
black bead ornaments, The married women allow their hair to grow 
into the scrnbhing-brosk appearance adopted by the Masai women aud 
others. They are very fond of ear ornaments, and extend the holes in 
their ears by using successively Jarger round pieces of wood—some- 
times a single long piece of wood is thrust through the lobes of both 
ears at the back of the neck, 

They sre very superstitious, anil regard anything they do not 
understand with great terror, such as firéworks or a burning-glass. At 
one place we were confronted with six men who wore hideous masks, 
half their bodies being concealed by a large curtain of loose fibres hung 
on a yoke-like stick fastened above the mask, who were extremely 
astonished that-wo did not at once turn tail and belt in terror cansed by 
their appesrance. It is amnsing to see the men greet each other in the 
English fashion by shaking hands, and to see a man and his sweetheart 
walking about with their arms entwined round each othor’s waists. We 
noticed only one lame boy, and not a single mis-shaped man, woman, or 
child throughont the country. 

‘Tho climate is very salubrious and equable, the altitnde varying 
from 6000 to 7500 feet: As Ehave mentioned little elee is grown but 
whimbi, which is the staple article of food, but as few caravans pass 
through these countries, the people have but little inducement to make 
more use of the generous soi} and fino rainfall they are blessed with. 
The grazing ia really magnificent, and from all accounts is perennial. 

In the camp at the foot of the Burgani plateau our four guides from 
Lumbwa deserted, without even so much as waiting for their present. 


—— 
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This we wars greatly astonished ut, und could not understand the reagorm 
till the next day, for they wore on the bordors of their own country and 
protected bya cxravan, However, we found out subsequently that these 
ghides wert implicated in ma attack and raid lately made on a Kavironio- 
villuge, and were afraid to even spend s night within 10 miles of their 
chumies, 6 decamped immediately without waiting for paymont., A 
treome march op ou to unother ridge throngh long grass dnd loose 
boulders, and we could see the large Katch kraale away in tho valley’ 
below us, ‘These werv hailed with delight, for we thought of the fwls 
ani ogzs, Indiun corn und swést potatocs we shonld once more be able 
to purchase; but we were doomed to disappointment. As we descanded. 
into the level grass valley, we passed through fields choked with weeds, 
and ancunwonted silence mot us instead of the cheery shouts of welcome. 
and friendkhip we had been looking forward to. Neirer and nowrer we 
apjtoached to the huge villages, and not mw soul was to be seen—no. 
emaing herds or p-aign of life anywhere—all were deserted! It ras 
blow, a3 we iad boped to replenish onr etoek of food, now well-nigh 
exhausted. These kranle are of onormons size—indesd, nowhere did wa 
Fee mocha dumber of huts-in a single eneloaure. A diry stone wall somes 
8 feet high surrounds each village, the entrance thro bh a doorway with 
@ wooden lintel overhend. Inside the walls all the huts wore standing, 
Toand in plan with grass dome-shaped roofs, the walla sometimes made 
of mad, or of stone and mud, Domestic utensils uf-all ports lay scattered 
about amongst the weeds, and signs everywhere of an anpremeditated 
flight. A small stream known os: the Katch River flows throogh the 
valley, which is much strewn with loose stones of all sives, the soil being 
pecerally of the description known as black cotton, We camped some 
2 or 3 miles beyond these deserted villuges jn bush country, and 
nt last cone aorces o strange creature whi was locking after exne gonta, 
Ho told ur that-one night some six month» before tho people of Lumbwa. 
aud Burgani had attacked the Kateh kraala, carried off all the enttle, 
shoep.and jot, snd in many cason closed ip the entrances to the huts, 
the inmates being wsleep, and set fire to thum. The Wakavirondy 
apparently were completely taken by surprive, and made no attempt of 
auy sort at resistance. Many men, women, und children were killed, 
and those: that bad escaped had gone westward to the shores of the luke. 
~The man tolil us there were some small villages in the bush near, and 
eventually we matiaged to get a littl four, and, what was very delight- 
fulsome fresli milk, I should extimuty that the Kateh kraaly must have 
contained at ono time at Joast 5000 inhabitants, Tho next day we 
marched werces un open swampy plain, with numerous Villages, to the 
west, the people aocowipanying ns on the march and showing every— 
where most frionJly Intentions, Throngh this plain flows tho Nranilo- 
‘River into Ugowe Bay; thia river in May is some 60 yards wide and 
from 4 to G fest deep, with a current of about 4 niles, £0 that wa: had 
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sony difionlty in getting norcss. ‘The waters of the Nyando come from 

“the Nandi hills to the north-east, and from the uplands of Burgani 
and Lombwa to the sunth-east. It is enrique in thatitapparently changes 
its course occasionally in’ Mood-time, us eulieequently two former beds, now 
almost dry, were peintod out to us by the natives. To the north and 
porth-#ast of this fine open valley rise the ruggo hills of Tiriki and 
Nandi, and to the south-east and south these of Lunibwa and Burgani. 
The valley lies at an elevation of from 3000 to 4900 feet above the sea, 
the Nundi Hills having « height of from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
plain, Along the right bonk of the river are numerous villages and 
magnificent eultivation, Tere the Wa-Kavirondo villages are gonorally 
surrounded by 4 high enclosure of euphorbia, and no more dv wo find 
gtony ground but rich alluvial deposits of loam and clay soil, 

‘The mtatia qultivation is the finest I have seen unywhery, Much 
of it i 12 and 14 feet high, and marching throggh it youn will be 
pttonivhed of the fertility of the gil that producea much ayrowth, In 
addition to mtama cultivation thers are masses of mahind) and whimbi, 
many different sorte of pea and bean, sweet potutoss anid maliogu (caseava), 
pompkina in profusion, and furthor to the north-west bananas. ‘Tho 
natives swarm into camp with fowls and eggs, fish and goats for sale; 
and the Swahili porter is ina veritable land of milk and honey. As. 
usanl in guch cases, he overoate himself, always wishes to halt wad ent 
more, and withal is entirely contented. Tho head chief of these parle— 
Kitoto by name—sont his two brothers and his son with a present of « 
sheop und » goat; ho himself was engaged in building a mew house, and 
could not come: A return present of brass wire and white beads was 
muoh appreciated. Thence to the shores of tho Iske at Ugowe Bay we 
passed throngh the same rich soil and oultivation, portions of the march 
during the rains being somewhat swampy from the flat character of the 

country. Tho eastern portion of Ugowe Bay is very shallow, so moch 
bo that we were told by Wa-Kavirondo that round the mouth of the 
Nyando you could walk for several miles before reaching water 6 feot 
deep. Tho water on the northern shores of the bay ia deeper. The 
growth of papyrus is generally » very good indication of the extent of 
shoal water. The papyrus does not appear to grow in water more than 
4 feet deep; and according us the belt of growth widens or narrows, it 
will generally bu found that the water shoals slowly or rapidly. We 
Inonehed our 12-foot Borthon boot on the bay, and took many soundings 
round ihe coat, and eventually found one reach of tho shore whore o 
depth of G-fset of water was found ot 20 to 90 yards from the water's 
odpe, and a suitable landing-place aud anchorage for light draught 
steamers. From many ingtiries made of the Wa-Kavirondo fishormen 
on the ehores‘of the bay it appears that the water is always higher im 
the evening than in the morning, generally {row J to" inelioa. This ie 
no doubt caused by tle evening lake breexe, which nover blows at night 
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or'im the carly morning. They further told us that the maximum tise 
ond fall of the water was about 2 feet, which would be cansed partly ly 
a-strong wind, and partly by much rain. This maximom rise and fall 
was of rare occurrence. Crocodile and hippopotami swarm in. the lake, 
oni ut least four different varieties of excellent fish; but, curiously, 
there are not many duck or geese to be seen on tho water, though divers 
ate common. The Wa-Kavirondo aro skilled fishermen, using draw-nets 
and floats, weirs and baskets with much snocess. Indved, throughout 
the country there are recognised market-places, some 10 miles from the 
shores of the lake, whither long strings of men, women, and children 
every day carry their laskets of fish, and barter them for bananas, 
titams flonr,-and other produce, Marching northward from Ugowe 
Day, the country is hilly, and jt plrysical features somewhat similar to 
those of Kiknyn—ridge and valley, with numerous large streams 
which rise from the hills of Tiriki and the tabloland of Nandi. Most of 
the country between Ugowe Bay and tho Nzoia Valley is profusely «nl- 
tivated and thickly populated. The villages are sometimes surrounded 
by a mud-wall and deep V-shaped ditch outside, which is used as a 
reservoir for water, and eometimnes simply concealed in a patch. of high 
elephant press, aud entirely lost to view. Further northward we 
nehiced numerous villages anid no signs of fields or cultivation anywhere. 
Quy asking the reason of this they aaid that clephant were numerous to 
the east of their villages, and at night came down and destroyed their 
fields, no that they had been obliged to cultivate land further to tho 
west, 5 miles of. Many of the streams are bridged very cleverly by 
suspension bridges made of tree creepers fastened from tree to tree on 
either ide; but they are not very strong, and we wem gonemlly 
obliged to mse or boat to ferry the loadsa aver, | 

The people of Kavirondo aro deserving of some notice. Their 
appearance and get-up hea been described by Captain Lugani,-and 
their total disregard of clothes. Physically they are tall, but often 
Hiwnade for their height, with no chest or limb development corre- 
sponding to their stature, They have. the negro type of face, with 
large mouth, thick, protruding lips, and prognathons jaws, They ore 
not a warlike race. Their epears have very long shafts and small, 
hadly-fastaned iron heads, which are neatly alwaya rusty and dirty; 
their shields aluo.are ill-shaped and ill-made, Asa rule, they carry no 
weapons.of any wort, but a pointed stick; and when once they have 
agcurtained that a caravan hae no ill intentions, they swarm into tha 
camp entirely anatmed and unolothed, and show most friendly fooling. 
fam «peaking more particularly of tha people of South Kavirondo, which 
ia lesa known than North Kavironds. Mr. Jackson reports these people 
to have been treacherous and great thieves; but if this waa the case 
in 1689-1800, they have much improved for tho better. They ore 
apparently hanl-working and industrions, According to their proximity 
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or Otherwise to the Inke, they are cither fishermen by trade or agri- 
evlturista, The highly-cultivated and well-cared-for fielda denote a 
knowledge of agriculture and industrial habits that compare favourably 
with other savage tribes. They are very ingenious and olever in making 
hasket-work, and enanaring quall and other small birds, and, as has been 
mentioned, are highly skilled in the uae of the fish-net and basket, 
They have fine herds of cattle, sleep, and coats, but have no encourage- 
ment to increase their flooks, which are always «a great attraction to 
their more warlike neighbours of Nandi and Lumbwa. This-ia the case 
thronghout East Africs, A want of protection from stronger and better 
armed rivals iss great doterront to the incresse of cattle in a weaker 
ani more peaceabla district; the possession of cattle is generally 
merely an advertisement for a raid, In North Kavironds, along the 
chores of the lake, botwoen the mouths of the Sic and Nzoia Rivers, the 
people are skilfal in smelting irom ore brought from the hills of Sania. 
From the iron they make iron wire, spears, hoes, and numerous other 
emall implementa; and it is.curions to observe that similarly to the 
silyer-workers in India, this irouware trade desconds in families from 
father to som. 

The Nzoia River, which with its tributaries drains the upland 
plateaux of Nandi, Elgeyo, and Kabras, is porhaps the:second in point of 
size of the streams that feed the Lake Victoria Nyanga. It has formed 
for iteelf a small delta at ita mouth, through which the waters wind 
their way in) numerous channels to join those of the Jake. The 
drainage from Mt. Elgon does not join the Neoia Hivor or flow into the 
Lake Victoria but goes direct to the Nile. 

ft will be unnecessary for me to add more to this paper on the 
subject of the fortile conntries of Tsoga and Uganda, as these have been 
lately described. Nor is. there space to touch upon the other routes 
which have been traversed by the Railway Survey parties. 

With regard to the relations hefween the Survey parties and the 
various tribra, it may be well to state that, notwithstanding prog- 
nostieations to the opposite effect, these were friendly throughout the 
work, and that it was never found necessary to use flrearmes excopt to 
repel the inquisitiveness af rhinocordees, or in the pmnmit of game for 


Tn condlusion I would say that Captald Mundonali, whe is uow in 
Uganda, was this Jeador of the expedition till near the close of the field- 
work. It in dietohim that the Surrey operations have been suocess- 
fully carried out, Iam indebted to him for notis on many points of 
interest, which I have made use of in this paper. 
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THE ANCIENT TRADE ROUTE ACROSS ETHIOPIA. 
By J. THEODORE BENT. 


Anois, the modern Zulu,-was the port of one of the great trade routes 
whioh led into the interior and uyentually came into the Nile valley at 
Meroe, It is about 20 miles south of Maseawa on the Red Sea, about 
2 miles from the shore, and is represented now by a number of mounds 
covering buildings which Lave beon hidden by the secumulation of soil 
washed down by the adjacent river, which is now entirely silted up, 
The fow traces of architecture still to be seen point to a late period, 
probably not wore than = century before Christ. As for the groat 
Adolitan inscription, it has long ince disappeared, and probably Lies 
huriel in one ef the mounds. Luckily for us, it was eopled and its 
authenticity is undonbted, and it forms.one of the most valnablo ale 
we have in deciphering the ancient geogmphy of Abyssinia. 

Anrient gecgraphurs are seanty in their information about this part 
of the world, Strabo knew nothing of Adulis, Pliny know it oa tho 
tmporium for ivory, skins and products of the interior, and the port of 
Fthiopin Troglodytica. The author of the ‘Periplus' was better 
informed, and knew also that Adulis was.the port of Axum, the capital 
of this portion of Ethiopia. 

Both Ptolemy and the ‘ Periplus’ mention the town of Koloe-as tho 
firet place inland after Adulia; the ‘Peripius’ telle us that it is 
three dayw from Adnlis and five from Axsum.  Lojean imagined 
that it therefore must be near Halai, the first village on the high 
plateat on the rond to Axum. Salt considered Dixan to be the spot, 
distant about three hours from Halsi. Whon we visited theae villages 
Teearche) everywhere for ruins, but found nono. However, at Halai 
we heard of extensive ruing on a high and isolated plateau called 
Kohaito, so we determined to pay them o visit; and there can be no 
doubt that thes ruins mark the site of the old town of Koloo, for they 
are very mxtensivy aud exactly where they ought to be, namely, three 
ays from Adulis and five from Axum, and there are no others within 
OD ares of many miles. 

Tho high plateau of Kohuito isu very curious formation, being a long 
isolated mountain with o fiat top like Tablo Mountain, 7000 feet above 
the Ted Sea. Jt is most difficult to ascend, being surronuded by preci- 
pices; hot the way by which we «pproached at the eouthorn end, and the 
way by which we dewcended about half-way down the western side, offer 
ample traces of old roudways. In difficult places the rocks have bem ont; 
walleof sustentation are visible at many poinfs; but boulders hare fallen 
and treed grown up, which make the ascent now exceedingly arduous. 
The anciont ruins are exactly in tho centre of the high plateau, by the 
aide of a stream, which his eaten away a curious low valloy tight down 


| wars of the XVI.1th century is, at present, extremely imperiect ; 
Histones of the Fronch wats during the triges of William I[] and Anne 
ate chiefly noticeable for their onsissions, blunders, and confusion ; and our" 
‘Histories of the wars of the XVIIIth century are, at best, clismay and 
inacenrate compilations, whose authors hid at their disposal no trustworthy 
faformation beyond the very little which a reticent government saw fit to 
put in the Gazette, Henie it is that the action of our navy, in. some of the 
‘most critical passages of our history, hae beer mich misrepresented and 
Mminmdenntond. Ut is hoped that the Nayy Records Society may be able 
to remedy this great defect in the story of our national life, by printing and 
peblienyeg sch muthentic accounts of pastevents ae were recorded ut the 
time, by veritable actors in then, Or by others who wrre in a position 
to have exact information. Of sich accounts there arc, in the Public 
‘Record Office, hundreds and hundreds, absolutely unknown, except ty a 
ct Rape body of wy peng: there are hundreds and hundreds in the 
“British Museum ; and. there fs a countless number in. private collections 
throughout the country, some of which have been mentioned in the several 
Reports of the Historical MSS, Commission, many of which are, a5 yet 
qinedimknown. Tewill be the prittcipal and most important part of the 
business of the Society to bring these to light. 
~~ ‘But, again, every one who has paid any attention to the aubject, knows 
‘Row curiously ignorant we.are as to the social Iife or social statuy of our 
fotefathers in the navy. We tlo not know where or how they lived, 
messed or dressed ; and the fact that a large proportion of our officers 
entered the service ns “ Captain's Servants” has been, orer and over duuyrvin, 
“por forward as a of thut they wore, for the most part, men of low 
orig. Tt is ly believed that the publication of journals and 
ters of the XVitth of XVITGh century will clear sway much of this 
“darkness > and the Council has grounds for hoping that the present owners 
of such journals, 6: such Jertcra, will be ready to co-operate with the 
Socwty in this endeavour, 
Among the MSS and sare printed books already stiggeated to thie 
“Cotinell are>—The letters of Lord Howard amd others in 1557-3; 
Boteler’s Sic Uidlogues abut Sea Services dettocen tn Higa Adwnral aed a 
Captain itt Sea, writion probally about 1630, but pe in ou garbled 
form in 2685 ; Monson’s Nieto! Tracts, written about 1649, and printed, 
also in/a gardied form, in Churchill's Collection of Voyages ; the letters of 
Hake and others during the Dutch and Spanish wars, 1652-7 ; letters 
trom a lerlite ih Sytindron during the fist Dutch way, 1652-3 
ace-of some of which was published: in. two angry pamphlets by 
Appleton and Hadiley in 1653; the private journal and other papets of 
Cuptain Stephen Martin, in the time of William TH], and Anne; the 
letters of Sit Samuel, afterwards Lord Hood, from the Wet Inilies, 
rabpsicd atu the 2 othe journal of RearAdmiral Bartholomew James, 
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the middle of the plateau. They cover a yery large area, and thore 
are columns of several temples still standing which give us exaotly the 
same form of architecture as thowe to be seen at Adulis, and obviously 
‘connect the two places together, Probably Koloe was a summer 
residence for the inhabitants of Adulis, possessing ag it does a magni- 
ficent ‘climate and absolute immunity from attack. The chief feature 
however of Koloe is a large Inke or reservoir in the centre of the town 
which was supplied by the above-mentioned stream, and which waa 
hut off along one side by a very fine dyke or wall of obvious Hellenio 
stricture, with two sluice-gates which have fallen into ruina. ‘This 
wall to keep back tha water in the Inke is 210 feet long. The contre 
part between the slnice-cates is the strongest, and ia built with stones 
6 feet long and 1 foot 64 inches high, entirely without cemont, but with 
slabs between each course and thronghs inserted go as to form a zigzag 
pattern, and each course recedes uo few inches tho better to withstand 
the force of the wnter. Altogether this dyke at Kolo ia one of tho 
most interesting remains I have ever scen of ancient engineering kill, 
and exeept for the slnice-gutes is still in an excellent state of preservation, 

[¢ is a curious fnet that Ptolemy mentions after Koloo another place 
eallod Koloe palus, or the Iake of Koloo. Ptolemy himself evidently 
believed it to be farther inland, and geographera who have discussed 
the question have imagined it to be the Lake ‘Tzana or Dembea beyond 
Gonder, If certainly would be a curiona fact if the Greek name of 
Koloe occurred so far inland, and no other geographer gives it. 
Stephanus Byrantins calls Lake Txana ¥ifu, and I think the most 
likely solution is this—that Ptolemy heard of Keloo, of which he knaw 
the position, and also of the lake at Koloe, the distinctive foatnre of the 
Place, but, not knowing that tho places were identical, ha placed the 
Jake further inland. At any rate, the identity of names and the 
existence of this. vory remarkable lake on tho high platean at Kolos 
make this o very likely supposition, 

At tho foot of the plateau in the valley below, where wo deuconded 
on tho western side, there are the remaing of a lurve ancient village, 
with the columns of « temple in the midst of the same class of 
architecture as those at Adulis and Koloe. Doubtless this village was 
on the groat trade route inland, and served as u place of halt for the 
caravane wt the foot of the hill on which the town of Koloe stood. 

Three and o half days’ journey inland towards Axum the travollor 
reaches a village now called Yeh, which is buili on the ruins of an 
extonsive town, and has in its midst a magnificent piece of ancient 
architecture preserved to us from the fact that it has remained a church 
and monastic ¢stablishment down to the present day. Alvarez, tho 
Portuguese ambassador, describes it in 1520 ag the convent of Abba 
ficem. “Near the church ix a very grand and beautiful towor, 
remarkable not only for its well-proportioned height as for ita thickness 
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‘and excellent masonry, but it has alroady begun to fall into ruins, 


though built of very strong stone, covered and enriched with such 


excellent work thst it locks as if it were nothing less than a royal 


palace such as I buve never seen another like.” Alvarez also tells us 
the current Abyssinian legends that it was tho place to which Menelek, 
King Solomon's #on, brought the ark, and that it was subsequently the 
residence of Queen Candace. 

We stayed there (February 1892) two days to take photographs and 


study the surroundings, and found many traces of interesting architeo- 


tural buildings which space will not here permit mo to describe. We 
four aluo seven Himyaritio inscriptions of the best period of Sabwan 
work, which are at present being deciphered by Professor D. H- Milller 
of Vienna, The existence of this strong Himyaritic temple and town in 
the centre of Abyssinia is a very strong proof of the Sabean origin of 
the Ethiopian empire. In fact, wo may take it that the backbone of the 
early Ethiopian power came from Arsbia, and the race still, thongh 

and mixed with negroid blood, have amongst them the type 
of their origin. I hope snbseqnently to describe more fully the temple 
and ruins of Yeha; at present I will confine. myself to a few googr- 
phical points in connection with it: I thought it curious that such an 
important town as this must have been should be unnamed by any 
ancient geographer, but on searching into the question more minutaly I 
think I have arrived at a very likely solution of the difficulty. 

A scrap written by Nonnosus,; ambassador from the Emperor 
Justinian to the King of the Axumites (522 a.v.), gives us the 
information that at “a spot called Ave—Ave is between the cities of 
Axum and Adulis—“we saw « great quantity of elephants, about five 
thousand " (Nonnosus‘ Photii Biblioteca"). Then we must turn to the 
Adulitan inscription. Many authors who have discussed this stone 
believe the second part to be later than the first, which recounts the 
victories of Ptolemy Euergetes. However, without the original it is 
impossible to speak definitely. Certainly the victorious monarch came 
from without, and began bis victories at Adulis, and gradually went 


inland, First he conqnered some towns near Adulis, then “he croased 


the Nile’ which words commentators have supposed to bo interpolated 
as they presently ocour again ; then he conquered Ava and various othe: 
places in that vicinity, Now Yeha is only 12 miles from the Mareb, a 
tranch of the Nile, and would natorally be the first place he would 
come to ufter crossing that river. Modern geographers unaware of the 
existence of ruins at Yeha have imagined it to be Adowa, a place about 
five ours from Yeha, where there are absolutely no traces of ruins 
earlier than the Portuguese ; bat joining the evidence together, it seems 
clear that the Ave of Nonnosus, the Ava of the inscription, and the 
Veha of toxlsy, are identical. 

Farthermore, the Adulitan inscription does not mention Axum at 
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all, bat accurately describes tho second crossing of the Nilo (the 
Tacasre), the conquest of the kings of Simoen, and. the deep snows on 
these momntains, which we also caw from Axum with our own cyes, 
and several other points which undoniahly prove accurate poographical 
acquaintunos with the district, Hence it seema fair to argue that 
Axmm, which was known to all eubseqnent’ geographers aa the capital 
of the district, did not oxist whon the inscription at Adulia was ont, 
but that it sprang up later noder the influence of the Ptolentias, ag the 


‘monoliths and archifoctural featnrea of the place testify, 


The ruins at Yeho ore: undoubtedly older than those at Aznm, 
erected by the earlier Sabman occupants of the country, There are 
Himyaritic imsoriptions at Axum of which I brought impressions of 
three, bnt they are later than those from Yeha Consequently it would 
seem that Ava was destroyed and Axum took {te place as capital of 
Ethiopia Trogiodytica during the reigus of the Ptolemica: this will 


-acconnt for the omission of the name of Ava in the earlior geographers, 


such as Pliny, Ptolomy, and the *Periplos '—the name possibly survives 
in the Aunlitio Gulf Pialomy aays (4, ¢.); “The whole coast which is 
neat the Arabian and Aunlitic Gulf ia called Regio Troglodyticn ag. far 


‘aa Monmnt Elephas, in which live the Adulitea and the Avalite.” Also 


we road that the Avalites wore great importers of myrrh into Sabon, 
from whente it was imported into Europe. Henee we may snppose that 


prior to the Greco-Roman ocenpation of Adulis the whola of this 


district was oceupied by traders from South Arabia who exported 


“ gold-dnat, ivory, leather, hides, and aromatics,” for the Saban 


markets, and that their capital was at Ava, the modern Yoha, for if is 


‘quite cloar that no more extensive remaing of this Himyaritio occu- 


pation oconr elsewhere, Since writing the above, Prof. D.H. Miller lias 
went me positive proof of this theory, as he reada ono of tho inseriptions 
we found at Yelin thua: “Ale house Awa.” This Prof. Maller conneats 
with the worship of Baal-awa, common in Southern Arabia, and thereby 
he applies ua with the key, not only to the ruina of Yeha: but to the 
more recent ones of Axum. 

A-curious fact came before our notice whon at Yehs. Hore alone, 
within the frontiers of the Abyssinian empire, did wo find prosperity 
and agricultural purmite in active progress, owing to tho disturbed 
state af the country, The narrow valley here iy ono rich garden, the 
fieldé being wntored with conduits and bearing rich cropa; and the 
Teason for this was given that there are numerous caves in tha nountain 
exactly above Yeka into which the inhabitante driva their cattle and 
deposit their grain when threatened by bands of marauders, If, then, 
Ava we the capital of the Regio ‘T'roglodytica it ix not at all unlikely 
that Troglodytes, or cave-iwvllers, got their name from this very fast, 
Agatharcides tolls ns that the Troglodytm were eave-dwellers, “ shep- 
henis with separate chiefs and princes of tribes. Their habitations 
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‘Were not mérely clefts in the rocks, but carofully-wrought vaults laid 
oat in cloisters and squares, like the catacombs at Naples, whither in 
the rainy season they retired with their flocks and herds,” From this it 
would appear that the ancients looked upon these people as not alto- 
gether devoid of art and civilisation. 

Professor Sayce has lately discovered from Egyptian hieroglyphics 
that the name: was originally Trogodytes into which the Grooks 
inserted an “1,” trying to establish the derivation of TpwAyy, or & 
cave, to suit the habits and customs of the people; but the name really 
is native and not of Hellenic origin. 

Passing by Adowa, which is an entirely modern town—in flict its 
origin is probably duo to Portuguese influenco—and the erection of the 

fortress and convert at Fremona, about half-an-hour from 
the town, the traveller reaches Axum and ite splendid relics of » bygone 
civilisation. 

Space will not permit me here to discuas the ruins at length, suffice 
it to say, that the monoliths here and the architectural features show 
that the came people who built Yeha eventually developed their art 
here under Greco-Roman influence into the highlydecorated objects of 
Axum. At Yeha we have the plain rude monolith, with an altar at 
the base; architectural fragments at Yeha also prove that there too 
they had the storeyed monoliths with windows and fortifications 
represented in stone, At Axum wo start with the original rude monv- 
Vith—just blocks 6f unhewn stone stuck in the ground; then we have a 
monolith with cornered edges and notches up the side; then a farther 
development with bands sround the rude «tone and representations of 
beams supporting the storeys. Next, we have the highly-decornted 
monolith with «a sham door out in the stone, lock and handle all 
complete, and nine storeys with windows divided by beams and 
eventually topped by a rounded cap, on the back of which a sun is 
represented, and on the front a metal plaque had been stuck. Finally 
we have a monolith on the top of which a Greek tomb is cut, supported 
by a column with n lotus for its capital, pointing strongly to a late 
Greco-Egyptian influence. 

There is no doubt these monoliths were the product of sun-worship, 
and that the altars at the base were used for sacrifice; we have one with 
channels cut in it to let the blood flow down, and Greek kylicos out in 
the stone, presumably for the reception of tho liquid, almost identical 
with the altars for Mithraio worship found at Ostia in Italy. 

All this points strongly to the Arabian origin of the ruins, even if 
we had not ample testimony to confirm this theory in Himyaritic insorip- 
tions of several periods. At Axum we have tlie rudo stono monument of 
Arabia, the Bethel, or betylo, of the Phanicians in all its several stages, 
from the nneut stone to the highly-decorated monvlith, loading up by 
mamerons storeys to the emblomatical home of the great Sun-god. 

No, 1.—Avuver, 1893]. L 








$ “A-FOROOTTEN VOYAGE OF JOHN ANTS 

That Greek inflnones was at work at Axum down to the Christian 
epoch we have ample proof from the inscriptions ; asvoral of them speak 
of offerings to Aros in return for victories; others alludo to Zeus anid 
Fieraklea, and some of these are as late as the third century of our era, 
proving beyond dowbt that the Ethiopians were pagans of the Greco- 
Roman porsnasion down to their conversion to Christianity, and that 
the story of their huving bolonged to « Judaic form of worship ever 
since the days of Solomon is one of the many religious myths which 
have encircled Ethinpin, 

I fancy the theory has been principally based on the fact that they 
have numerous Judaic costome in their ritual to be fonnd in tho books 
of Moses; bot then the Jews wore o Somitic race, and so were the 
carly Ethiopians, with doubtless inany customs snd religious obser: 
‘Munces In common, 





A FORGOTTEN VOYAGE OF JOHN DAVIS. 
By WILLIAM FOSTER 


‘Sronesrs of Admiral ifsrkham's standard work on ‘The Voyages and 
“Works of Jolin Davis the Navigator’® may remember that, apiaking of 
the period which elapacd between the end af 1599, when Davis returned 
to Palmouth after gerving in the Earl of Cumborland's third voyage, 
an} August, 1591, whou he embarked ps captain of the Desire in 
Qandish's secotid “‘altompt for the South Bea," the editor remarks that 
“ whothor he remained on hore... . or whether hoe kept at pea, is un- 
certain ;” though, for reasons given, he inclines to the latter alternative. 
The following passa ges—found quite casnally whilst searching for sume- 
thing clse—show that the Admiral's inference waa correct; that John 
Tivvis wae ot een during part at least of this period, anil thit, moreover, 
the voyage in which ho was engaged was one of some importance, being, 
it would scom, the eatlicst recorded attempt on the part of English mer- 
chants to-reach India by way of the Cape. T 
‘The extracts in question aro taken from a manuscript volume in the 
British Museum, officially described as Lansdowne MSS., No. 241, a clogely 
written folio of some eight hundred pages, which John Sanderson, 
Torkoy mérchant, need ws uecotnt lexile, lotter book, and general store- 
Jiouse of information, and in which in two distinct places hy jotted down 





* Halduyt Soolety’s Publications, vol. fx, (1890) 

+ The expedition amer Raywot! and Lanesster, which la usally mekoned aa tho 
first English attempt is ihie direction, did not start until April 1591, Sanderson does 
not nétually exy that tho voyage we to be by way of the Cspe of Good Hope, and they 
did uot got far eemgh on their voyage to enabli ua to lay down their intemled route 
will) alaelote confilines; but afl the evidence points to that. conetnsion, and there ean 
be litile dowbt that sack was thelr intention, 
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notes of the principal events of his life, and more particularly of hie 


‘travela in the Levant." From this-wo learn that Sanderson (who does 
‘notappear ta have heen related, at all events closoly, to the William 


Sanderson who 60 tinnificontly supported other schemes of John Davis) 
hal not lone returned from three years’ sojourn in Turkey, Egypt and 
S\ria, when he came into contact with the navigatar. Both ware men 
of enterprise; both ware keonly interested in those East Indica which 
sere then close presirves of the Poriugo-Spanish crown ; and tho result 
of their conferences was a bold plan for a voyage which shonld carry the 
flag of Bt. George into the forbiddin seas, and win for England a share 
of that wealth which was the main strength of her hated rival, Sander- 
gon, in the course of his trading im the Levant, must have heard much 
of the wonderful Innds whence came 60 many of the products that 
passed through his hands; and he was doubtless well acquainted with 
the efforts of Nowbery and bia companions to reach India eid Aleppo 
and the Persian Gulf} He was familiar with the difficulties and 
dangers that attended the overland traffic through Syria and Egypt— 
perils by the Turks, porile by the Spaniards, perils by the Moorish 
pirates that infested the Mediterrancan—and he saw that, could the 
ships-of Philip on the alternative route be evaded or defied, o direct 
trade with the Indies might be opensd'up, and the products of those 
countries placed at ance upc the markets of England and Holland at 
rates which wonld jing a fortune to the lucky promoters of the voyage, 
The account ho gives ia of the briefest; bat it would seem that he and 
Davis goon found others willing to put aventura into the enterprise; 
and by the autumn of 1590 all was ready for the start. 

How they fared in their bold attempt may best be told in Sanderson's 
own words. His book contains two acconnts of the voyage, both very 
brief: and, as they aré our sole sources of information concerning the 
expedition, it may be well to give them in full, simply modernising the 
epelling and ponectoation :— 

“In September, 1590, weset sail in tho Samaritan of Dartmouth, 
bound for the East-India, victualled for thirteen mouths at the least, and 
wellanunned; John Davis captain and pilot, Edward Rieved master, 
About the Medores [Madeiras] wo were'ove rtaken with « great atorm, im 
which extremity wo Jost our pimnace consort; but afterwards met with 
an English ship who had eaved our mon, Wo had before that storm 

Ee 
* Reprolaned, in great part, by his frond Purchas in his ‘ Pilgrimes’ (Book DX). 
# Aba lulor date, Sanderson eet hia approntice to copy out from among the pupers 
of tho English atubassidor of Constantinople ile fro letters on the subject. of this 
expedition which were printed by Purchas (Took TX., chap. xviil.). 

¢ A little rich Rove, Diet, and others of Dartmouth erm oonors, tictuallers, and 
yoluntaries, wore Handall Cotton, Jo. Arnpdell, Thomas Muum, Eilward Rivers, I 
inpeetf and others, who all come home by eres and loss, for which our Cid Almighty"s 
mercies Hiv holy nome be ever magnified.” (Marginal note in Purchas, cide infra.) 
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been in divers fights with Spaniards and braved by a couple of Fronch 
atunawares. Tn that voyage, of one handred and five men ond boys 
we lost; only one. A very hot fight we had with an armady of Spain, 
She geve ns seventeen great shot over-night, and in the merning fought 
some four or five hours; she shot down our topmast, and through our 
ship and guile above forty times,. Yet no hurt to any ofus in person 
except a poor fellow which was touched on tho leg with a great stone 
shot, which shot rested in the ship; the next day an ill surgeon out off 
thelegabove tho knee,in which torment of cutting, sawing, and searing, 
‘the poor wretch died in hie arms This jolly Spaniard loft us, for if ho 
hind durst; ho might have laid ou aboard, With this fight, and the ex- 
treme storm we had before passed, our Samarifan was 30 crazy and leaky, 
that (wej all in general took our turns atthe pump; [wo] made four 
or five hundred strokes ina glace [for muny days and nights together] *; 
with the ssid water we watered our fish. So we were foreed to return 
for England, where at Falmouth we arrived in February [1591]; 80 to 
‘Dartmouth, Inthat voyage we went ashore [only *]at Safia, Santa Crus, 
and the Medoves, as 1 remember," 

The other account is somewhat shorter :-— 

“Now intended I's voyage unto tho Hast India, [and] yvictualled out 
tho Sameri(an of Dartmouth at Dartmouth ; Ed. Rive, master, Jo: Davis, 
captain, J. Sanderson, FE. Hivers, KR. Cotton,t J. Arendall, each victuallers, 
T. Percie, T. More, Tt. Mortimore, W-. Hart, each voluntary gentleman 
who eerved for their shares—in all one hundred and five men anil boys, 
viotaalled for thirteen months. But what with an extraordinary and 
extreme storm and stout ight, wo had a foreed return, [having] ésoaped 
sundry and marvellous dangers, [We] pumped many days togethor 
above four hundred strokes in a glasa: [We] lost in fight only one poor 
man, Who with a great round stone shot ont of a cannon was bit on the 
deg, the shot resting in the ship: by John Jane $a bad surgeon's hand- 
ling, he died the next day, and had his body thrown overboard after his. 
dey, After five monthe, we arrived ship and pepper | safe in Dartmouth, 





* Addi in Porchus. 

t The eupgests that, finding | imposible to effect the object of their voyage, they 
‘had eet to work to procure 9 curgo, or part cargo, of Ssh, for which there was always 6 
inurket in Eng lal, 
= Afterwards commanied tho Dainty in Candish's second voyage to the Routh 
Bea, fo wae a great friend of John Davia 

§ Thle woul! peom ty be Davis's falthfol companion atid the chronicler of his 
voyages, thongh tt ja always deseribod eleewhore na a merchint ur eulpotcarer, 
Possttty he Tal onlertshken the duty in the ateence of w regular eurgoon ; or aguin, tu 
thie name Las evidently been Ingerted af m Inter date, Ranilereop! = 
fecal Sus * tnemory may hay 

} This reference © pepper is dificult te explain: but the word iiseif is plain 
saough in the manuieript. It by, of coures, posible that they had procured sume at 
one of tha thre porta at which thoy towebied, : | 


———— 
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foat and defrauded of all by Captain Davis, who since was murdered by 
those of Japan." [1] borrowed to bear my charge there and bring me. 
fiome, Ed. Rivers and myselfin the snow went in our boats from Dart- 
month to Exeter, as I remember. There hired I a horse for twenty 
éhillings, and came with the carrier to London." t 

Thus ends the atory of this voyage, trifling perhaps in itself, and 
Garren of resulis aa far ue its immediate object was concerned, but in- 
teresting on account of one at least of the adventurers, and also from the 
fact already mentioned of its being the first attempt of our countrymen 
to fallow the Portuzuces ronte round the Cape. It is unnecessary tosay 
dnything in refutation of the wild charge against Davis made in the last 
paragraph, ua that is‘sufliciently disproved by his general character for 
uprightness and integrity ; lmt it may be mentioned that Sanderson was 
evidently a man ‘of violent temper, anil bie Look abounds with malicions 
statements converning the various persons with whom he was brought 
into contact. 

It ia proverhially easy to be wise aftar the event; ond, having once 
found this manuscript uccount of the voyage, we are in o position to 
print out that the first of our two extracts already existed in print in 
the pages of Purchas (Book EX, chap, 16, para.2), and to wonder that the 
paésage should have escaped the notice of Davis's biographers. But it 
niuet be borne in mind that, in the firet place, it occurs in a part of the rev- 
erend geographer’s work where one would least expect to find it, namely, 
in the general account of John Sanderson's travels which is given in the 
section devoted to the Holy Land; and secondly, that although » John 
Davis is mentioned by name, his identity with the John Davia could only 
be conjectural in the sleence of the link now supplicd by the sentence 
italicised in the second extract. Thoes. few words, however, clench the 
matter, nnd seem to leave no reasonable doubt that future biographers 
of this distinguished esamnan will be able to add to the rall of his voyages 
the attempt “ for the Eset India” in the Samaritan of Dartmouth. 


* Thisernelal paseage—whieh nt ones identifies Sanderson's Davia with the great 
mavigntor-—ia interlineated, having apparently been inserted im » vision mate wt & 
Jaber date (probably about 1015). 

¢ One cannot refrain from adding to this account a sidenote made by Sanderson 
ie later years, when, with the thought of death pressing heavily opin hie mind, be 
Went thragh his outobiographical notes, unileflinimg any acts of sin almady 
Tentioned, and adding any others that he could reeall, this amongst the rest:—* Before 
my going out on Ut voyage, walking woder a rock near the compass ot Durtmonth, I 
found on iron whot, which FE dook up [1] kept it, and curricl it aboard the ahip 
Stweriion Tgace fire toa deaicaleocrin, Gol of His mercy fotgive me that voyage’ 
whale proooeding 1" 
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RECORDS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.* 
By STEPHEN WHEELER. 


“Tur first lotter-hook of the East India Company, never before in type, 
containg a mass of material bearing directly on 4 most notable chapter 
in the annalsof commercial geogmphy. ‘The poriod covered extends 
from the year 1600, the date of Queen Elizabeth's charter ‘ to certeimne 
Aduenturors for the discomry of the trade for the Fast Indies"—here 
printed from the oldest oxtant manuscript—to 1619, by which time the 
Company bad established fuctories at Bantam in Suniatra, at Firando in 
Japan, in Borneo; Siam, and Celebes, at Surat in the Moghnl's 
dominions, and on the coast of Malabar, Among tho more curious 
papers in the yolume may be noticed “a discription ef the iland of 
Banda,” written carly in the seventeenth century. The list of 
tmorchandizes “spent and uttered" there includes “Brass peeces of 
ordinance with chambers in the breeches... brought from Chyna 
as thought”; and doubtless identical with the bresck-loading cannon 
‘seen by Fordinanil Mendez Pinto on the borderland of Ching pnd 
‘Tibet. Ina“ discription of the iland of Amboyna translated out of tho 
Dutch in 1605" will be found a list of English and Hollands goodg 
there on-cale, such as “long peoces with amap hances the cocke to stand. 
‘on the hithor side the panne ;” that is to say, “snaphances,” or guns, 
cwith spring locks. The inhabitants of the Celebes are described as 
heathen, but very good ‘to deal withal, and to live by, * und which doo 
hold good right and justice and order after their manner.” 
In a letter addressed to their factors ut Bantam, April, 1009, the 
Company ‘say they lave been given to understand that a trade for 
diamonds: may be had to Siquedana in Borneo, “ whoreof wo would be: 
gind to'tast.” The carly hietory of Englieh enterprise ond discovery 
in the Eastern sede, from Java to Japan, ia abundantly illustrated. No 
less interesting aro the frequent allusions to projects for opening up an 
‘overland route botween Europe and India. Writing in 1607 to their 
‘oving friends William Keeling and William Hawkins, the Company 
‘exhort them, on their arrival wt Adon, to #end letters“ by samo Moores 
that go to Argier (Algiers) to Richard Allen, Consull theare, or io 
Aleppo to Mir. Paule D'yndar, Conaull.” 1A couple of yeura later tho 
‘Company's factors were instructed to endeavour, by all possible means, 
to senil intelligence overland, vithor by way of the Red Sen to Cairo, 
whence letters would be forwarded to Marsvilles, by the Persian Gulf or 
oby caravan through Porsia. There is a letter from one Richard Steel, 
who in 1616 proposed to reopen the trade between Scind and Ormuz, the 
native merchants being’ Weary of their long travel overland from Lahore 


° “The Firat Letter Book of the East Inia Company.’ Edited by Sir Georgy 
‘Birdwood, wep, n.0.Le, assisted by Willium Fouter,o4. Lonilon, Bornunt Quaritels, 
‘sss. 
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to Iifuhon, “which is five months’ journey, besides. the toyles and 
eustomes with loss of many camels.” ‘Acoording to Mr. Steel the yearly 
tride between Lahore and Persia at that time amounted to 12,000 or 
14,000 come) loads, 

More than oue allngion will be found to various projects for 
disoovering the North-west passage. For instance, there is the agree 
quent made in 1602 with George Waymouth, who for tho inestimable 
benefit of his native country and his own perpetual hongur, was eent out 
to diseover the passage by the north-west towards the parts or kingdoms 
of Cutaya or China or the back ‘side of America; the said George Way- 
mouth to receive £500 on his arrival at any port within the kingdoms of 
Catuya, China or Japan, There is also the pass granted in 1606 to Jolm 
Knight for the discovery of the North-west passage. Knight himeelf 
landed on the coast of Lalrador,.and was never heard of again. The 
journal of his expedition has been printed by Mr. Clemonts Markham in 
oné of the volumes of the Haklayt Society's serice. The reader may 
reoollect that Pietro della Valle sailed with ou English ship's captain 
who averred that he had discovered Groeyland and showed a narwhal’'s 
tooth in proof thereof. 

Apart froma the literary value of these old records, and the interest 
that may-attach to letters addressed by James I. to that most puissant 
prince Akbar, or to the great King of Japan, the volume is eapecially 
useful for the indication it affords of the spirit which animated the 
founders of tho East India Company, and impelled the adventurers of 
those dayy to seck in untravelled regions new ontlots for English trade, 
‘and new ports whore thoir ships might be lndén with the wealth of the 
East, Nothing could exceed tho far-sighted solicitude with which 
minute instructions were drawn up for the guidance of the captains 
‘and factors, It was a great enterprise seriously undertaken, and thongh 
thosa seventeenth-century speculators trusted mach to Providenco— 
always to te propitiated by the daily reading of prayers on board their 
whips and at their factories—as little ns might be wis left to chanee. 
Dangers were forescen, and, if possible, averted. Nor was it thonght 
that any English wares, of whatover quality, would find 4 market and 
eile it Asia. “ We roquier you,” the Company wrote, “to he more care- 
full and more Diligent to write us, than heretofore you have beeng, a8 
lace in seckiip out what sorts and kinds of all clothes, kersics, and 
wollen comddities are theare most vendible."” Tho Manchester cottans 
decorated with firures of ballet girls, which, according to Mr, IF, 
Rinnight are on aalé in Chitral, would not have been considered suitable 
for the Enstern murket in the early days of the East Indin Company. 

OF the care which ins boon bestowed on the printing and editing of 
these records it would be difficult to apeak too highly. Sir George 
Birdwood’s introiluction is by itself an exhaustive essay on the history 
of commercial intercourse butween Europe and Asia; while the notes 
and @ carefully-compiled index are useful ae well as elaborate. 
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THE SURVEYS OF INDIA, 1891-92. 


Dyntxn the yrar ended September 30th lust, the operations of this Department 
were under the auyerintendence of Colonel H, BR: Thuillier, nx, the Sarvevor- 
Geveral, and hie annual report, which hes quite recentiy reached this country, 
bears testimony, as usual, to a large out-tnra of valusble administrative and 
slentific work. One of the most important events of the year waa the appolntment 
of Lieutevant-Colonel Sandeman as Director of Bengal Surveys to superintend 
tho record and preparation of record of rights in Bihar. Of this survey, which has 
called forth much criticien and enquiry both in India and England, « coscise 
history will te find at page 117 of thu ‘Memulr on the Indias Surveys, 
1875-1890, published the year before last by the India Ofice It is not o new 
uniertaking, se has been erroneously roprosented in some quartere, but the revival 
of operations that wore instituted wnder Colonel H. Barron in 1885-86, and 
which lad had their origin in the recommendations made by the Indian Famine 
Commission in 1880, Other cadastral operations took plaice during 1892 in Burma, 
Assam, and the North-West Provinces. With respect to principal triangulations, 
one party continued to work in Burma along the micridian of 96° 30’, and 
extended ineasurements for a direct distance of 195 miles, while a sucondary series 
emanating on the parallel of 21° north latitude was laid out for a distance of 06 
mils eastwani, Three parties and two detachments were engeged in topographical 
wirveys in the Bombay Presifency, Baluchistan, the Himalayas, and Mergni 
district, Lower Berma. The area covered by their werk amounted to 9000 square 
miles. Four parties were employed on forest surveys, and one party and one 
detachment on traverse murveys, while six ares of longitude were mensured by 
electric telegraph between Waltair, Madras, Bolarnm, Jabalpur, Onicutta, Bombay, 
Pysabad, and Dehra, thus completing the scheme of differential longitude 
determination which had ben laid down for India proper. There remains some 
mer work of this deseription to be done in Barma, Baluchistan, and Persia at some 
{ature date, but it has been postponed at present in favour of more pressing 
Toquiremoents. Observations with self-registering tide-gauges have been made at 
foustern stations in India, Burma, Ceylon, the Andaman Iwanda, and Miniooy, 
tel tables of prediction tased on these are published a9 usual by the Indian 
Government. 

The area geographically surveyed during the year ls considerably less than that 
Obtuined during the two provious seasons, no opportunity having occurred for work 
in Persian. On the other hand, good deal of new country was mapped out in 
Burma and Southern Baluchistuy, In the former of these two provinces the two 
parties, Nos. 11 and 23, have brought the quarter-inch scale survey within 
measurable distance of completion, except in the extreme north, where the country, 
though very Interesting fram a geographical point of view, is too unsettled for 
feguiar operations, Nevertheless, even here opportunities do cccur now and then 
for acquiring information, and surveyors are attached to the military and police 

pediti in various directions, Mr, Kennedy nccompanisd the 
oolumea unler Major Dalzell to Maingkwan in the Hukong valley, and returned to 
Mogsung, his starting-jlace, by the Chindwin route, passing through the Taro 
valley. The lmportant villages in the Hukoug valley ure "Ntup'nsa (26? 41’ 
N. jatitude), the centre of the rubber trade, Ningbyen, where there is, strange to 
my, & colony of Goorkhan, Sataw, Palawbum, and Lalaung, op the hilla abore 
which the larger amber mines are mld to be. The chief produnts of this region are 
indla-rubber, jalle, amber, ivory, and opium. During this expedition Mr. Kennedy 
reconnaitred 3760 square miles, 
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Daring Jannary Captain H, M. Jackson visited a portion of the Brat country; 
which Hes south-west of Karenni, in the valley of the Tuchwang, ahd collected 
some interesting information reganiing the inhabitants. They are much like the 
Karennis in appearance, customs, religion, and dwellings, but their language ia a 
good deal different, being probably an old dialect that haa remained unchanged 
owing to the isolation of the people In a somewhat inoccesaible valloy, through 
which thers are only two trade rontes, and those difficult and little vised, 

The despatch ofa military column under Bir Willlam Lockhart, e-c.n., against 
the Lsaza! tribes iu the Indus valley in October, 1892, enabled somo surveying 
wurk to be accomplislied by Captain Wahab, one reault of which wos to show that 
fhe Haaanzai territory evnth-west of Baio extends further than was snpposed, 

The operations in Baluchistan, though. termed topographical and not googra- 
phical, were of considerable importance. They consisted thier alia of a detailed 
reconnalaaance fora line of railway communication between Karachi and Kiwran, 
which was carried out by Captain Mackensls, ‘The Mskrin triangulation series 
was extended westward by Mr. 'T. E. M. Clandics, and now forms a perlectly 
onneeted series based on the great Todos ceries of the G. T. 8. extending through 
the districté of Bela and Makrén and on to the borders of Persia, following chowuly 
the poralicl of 26° N. latitude, Mr. Claudine wae aleo in charge of & squad of 
surveyors, who brought ina total area of 19,084 square miles on the quarter-inel: 

wale of new ground in Kolwan end Mokrin, a barren and hilly region, where 

progress was much hampered by the unsettled state of the triber, Some useful 
triangulation was also carried out by Mr. E, A. Walnwright and Rai Bahadur 

Him Singh, and topography round Gwatar by Khan Bahadur Yukat Sharif. 

A general inspection of tha work of same of these detachients in the field was 
made by Colonel Holdich, who haa-aleo published a most valuable and interesting 
"History and Ethnography of Maknin" in tho appendix to Colonel 'Thuilller’s 
report. It in impoaikle bero to give an adequate idea of the amount of research in 
Colonel Holdich’s paper, which is elaborated with all his wonted care, but'a fer of 

his more striking conclusions may be notioed. Promiaing that Makrin possesses 

an unwritten history earlier than that of Herodotuw, who describes Southern 

Balochistan and Makrin 29 included in parte of the fourteenth and seventeenth 

Persian satraptes, Colonel Holdich saya we must go lick to 2000 nc. to fod the 

origin of the remarkalile dambe or rough stone-built tomba which wxiat. in many 

parts of the country, and examples of which have beeti discribe! “by Colonel 

Mockler, From Mr, Bent's researches in the Persian Gulf and bis identification of 

the Pohmin Islands with the early home of the Phoenicians, Colonel Holdich 

“‘Inclines to think the dambé of Makrin helong to the same:ruce. Again, Arrian’s 

list of tribes intabiting the country intermediate botween the Indus and Persia exp 

In. nearly every case bo tmocd and identified at thea present day, abowing how little 

the ethnography of Makran ws it cxisted in Alexander's time has been affected by 

sulisequent wares of invasion, Arab and ‘Tartar, that have left wo deep an 
impretsion elsewhere in ihe history of the East, The producta of the country then 
so highly estecmed—the myrrh and spikenarl—are still to be found, and the 
euphorbia of the suidy wastes umd the mangrove of the swampa arc atill much ad 

Arian describes thom, while with the exception of a few idands such 4s Pola, 

Kerabia, aud Derenbosa, the broad fuatures of the coast are the same, In any cate, 

tha chunges are insignificant compared with the etiormous geological changes which 

must have almost reconstituted the climate of high Asia within the same period. 

Calonel Holdich is also disposed to believe that it ia to the Pheeniriany that we owe 
sth name Balochistan, the land of Balas, Baal, or Bal, the snn-god, the Baluchis 

" curiously enough coniparatively recent arrivals fn the country. 


a. 


—_ 


A dark period of history extending over niore than a thousand years intervenes 
hetween the dizappearnnee of the Greeks and the Arab invasion of Makrin, az told 
by Periahtn, It scems probable that it waa doing tho misty ema of the Arab 
ootupation that Europenn “intercourse letween India and the Hast sprung mp), and 


for four or fiva centuriea, while Arabia dominated the Esat, Venice was mistread of 
the Moditerranean, and ae yet Alexandria ‘was the great emporium of the Waost. 
Venetians end Ambe wero intimately smeociated in perhaps the- greatest trode 


cotfederation of the world, Veneiian dueats, so Colonel Holdich’ gaya, used to 


yoga Current hot long ligo among the coast people. In the eoirse of excavations at 
Quetta Sir dames Browne discovered some there, and another was found ot Tix by 
Ar,.G. White of the Indo-European Tilegroph Department, Cotonol Holdlih saya 
that the history of Venetlun trade supremacy must lave existal throuzh those 


centuries during which Asis and tnoat of Europe were convulaed with ihe. 


‘gigantic. conquests of Turka and Mongols, and would be of absorbing intersst if 
gifciently recorded. “The chief interest of Makrin history centres however io the 
busy period of Atab supremacy which extended from early pre-Mahomedan 


cetituries until the Kbalife cave way to the Turks, ere thiee again were euyplantod 


‘by the Portugues, If waa when the heavy-prowed, square-etermed Amb dhows 


cand beggaloa were busy bringing gold and ivory from the Aftican coast, or carrying: 


spices, spikenard ond myrrh from Makrin, or gold broendes, purple anid fine Hnen 
from India to the great centr) martes of Egypt, that in all probability Zimbabwe, 
the gigantic old-worl! city of Mashousland, was w flourishing Arab possession. Tt 
owas then too most likely that the ‘ghorbastas,' the great stone‘ bunds’ of Makrin 
were built, foe these show the mime skill In wncemented masonry as the walle of 
‘Zimtabwa, and about the contemporary cities of Tix aid Pawnl are found the same. 
extraoniinary wealth of relics in coladon, china, und Persian pottery es are described 
‘by Me, ent amon the African ruins” 


_ In addition to Colonel Holdich’s paper on Mukria, ihore ia a description by 
Mr, Claudine of the southern portion of the same country, over which hie triuswu- 


lation was extended, and wn account by Captain Wahab of tho tribes round Adea, 
His detall surrey covered 4490 aquare miles on the half-inch scale and ‘nearly TOO 
equate miles of triangulation, the former including practically all the tracty under 
Airitish influence, The eouthern part coniste of an open plain, extending some 8). 
failes dlong the cast om cither side of Aden, and varying in width from 6 to 
20 miles The remaining two-thinds of the region surveyed is a tmountalognes 
tract riding steadily to the Yaman ‘higilauila. Tho tribes in the nelizhbourhood of 
Aden, such a the Abdali and some sections of the Fadthil and Subnilit tribes, are 
Atnmnoble-to British iniluence, laut those inhabiting the remoter hills havo tittle of 
no reupect for our power, A survey of the periniula of Ades on the eight-inch) 
acale will be set on foot n&-boou aa financial conslderations permit, and advatitage 
will protaby be then tuken to complete the gmall uneurveyed parts ‘of the 
surrounding country. 





DR, THORODDSEN’S EXPLORATIONS IN ICELAND.* 
‘Teavetise in the interior of Iceland ta very andugus work, for the country ties: 


high and cuneista for the moat part of wand ond lava deserts, often absolutely: 
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without grass. The tmveller hes consegnently to take with him even fodder for 
the ‘horses. The summor, moreover, in short, and ihe route into the Interior 
occupies mech time For ten summers Dr, '‘Thoroddsen. has: made oxcursione 
through the interior, and during that tine hus eoveral about G00) miles on 
horseback, ‘Chere arg no roadain-Tceland. Th the inkmbited districts the traveller 
follows paths formed by the horses’ hoofs, and in. the uninhabited regione he hak ts 
ride whem be can and direct his course by dhe ald of tho mountains and the 
compass, although the latter, ia consequence of the fermginoss charscter of thy 
svil, often tmdergoey considerable variations. Tt ia yery seldom that a journey can 
boundertaken before July, bocansc in the apting the anow-water acake the cround 
andl enow still Nes on thi high Plains; indeed in the higher regions pasture-ground 
for the horses can: rarely be found before the and of August. The climate of the 
interior ta harsh and changeable, and enow-storma ara experienced in the middle of 
@miner, The sandstorms are often.a very grest soures of annoyarier, larce tracts 
being covered with vuloan{e nahes and whiftine wand, For © journey in the 
interior the traveller hus to be well equipped ond to have plenty of patience, 
Texaue: be is often obliged to remain many days it his tent on account of bad 
‘weather, Guod saddles and hernesy aroabiolutely neorgeary, a4 well nv a stock af 
horse-shoes, uz the lutter woar out very quickly-on the fnva-fiulds: The Iceland 
home te a capable, hardy, and intelligent animal, ta which ote becomes immch 
attanhed afior having riddim |t for some time. Among the greatest dangers 
Connecter] with travelling in the fnterlor are the numerous rapid glacier-stronme ; 
their mnddy waters retler it impossible for the bed of the stream to be scen, ond 
man afd Teast ore very liable to pet stuck fo the Tod; the fording-plices changn 
from dey te day, very year mou perish th the glacier-rivers of Teeland, Ineland 
4s 0 phiter: région, composed of ulder and mare recent voleunic masse; ni 
formations oidor than thos of the tertiary period have been discovered. ‘The 
averase altitude of the country $3 from 160) to 2000 fect: the few lawlunds ere pot 
ertensite, and comprise only: one-fyurteenth of the entire tiland. The population ja 
everywhere confined to thes lowlaniia, fo the coast airip,: and to- several enill 
vallers; the whole of the highland Ie uninhabi table, and only its extreme edges are 
aed 48 guMMer pasture-crounde for sheep, Toeland ‘be compaded of homlt and 
palngonite breccia, ‘Whe latter ja fiynnd in the centre and more towarda the south, 
but the greater part of the west, est, and north coasts cousiain Of basalt, Rising 
from the high interior plateas like broad domes are the great elacier nicuntaing. 
On the south const at the end of the giaciees which mtream down from these 
maintains there are neither harbours nor {jorde, because bot} the latter have been 
filled wp with the matter bemght down by the glaciers. The basaltic regions, cin 
the other haw!) are split up by comers fords, and there are aniong them many 
get! harbours, Iceland aboonds in lakes, (in the highlind are latge groupe of 
mormina lakes, scine of which have been formed by the damming-uy of glucier- 
wircams, gome Ho in the etinken parts of lava-ttresing, while others are trpleil 
etuter lakes, Jn 1889 the traveller visited ta the west of the Vatuajéikull the 
fs grup of crater Inkes standing quite alone. The Lusal tie formathon ts 
Wivided Into two atraita by peat formation of the miocone period. In the clay 
wirata have ben found the remains of a considerable Tegetation of thi Amerinin 
Mamp, which phowe that af that time Iceland must have had a termpermture 
Eke thet of Northem Italy to-day, Scattered «il over Iceland are puiches 
of Hparite, which by their bright colour are easily distingulehalile fromm the 
dark basalt: The glaciers of Iceland have » total area of 8000 myuate miles 
Thi taw, cold, humid atmoaphero je an important factor in increcing the 
elacler formation. ‘The Vatnsjikol!l alone measures 3000 equare miles, The 
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eight of the anow-fine on the southern side le2000: fest, om the northern side 
400 feet, the air in the interior being much drier. The appearance of the great 
Teolumd-glacters resembles that of all Polar regions; the highest summita of the 
‘pountains are coverdl with flat or slightly vaulted joofielde, from which proceed 
comparatively few but vary large glaciers: ‘Tlie glacier explosions (dkullilaup) are 
peculiar to the country; they oocur when there is an eruption of an ire-covered 
‘volcano. On such ocoastons exteusive tracta of country arc inundated and converted 
Tnte-a rearing sea foil ef floating muses of fee. Within historical time fords and 
amall bays have in this way been filled up During the glacial epoch Iceland waa’ 
‘cotipletely covered with an ite-covering of about 3300 feet. In Toeland there are 
many traces of = shifting of the shore in post-glacial time, especially in the north- 
qweat of thirtaland, Hore the shore-lines are grouped im two levels, the higher being 
from 230 to 260 ject and the lower from 100 to 120 feet above the eea. 

Very large expanses of country (4500 square miles) in the middle of the jaland 
vare covered with recent lava deposita; these districts, frequently without regetation 
of acy kind, present atuiserable appearance. ‘The largest connected lava jenert: id 
the Odddahraun, in the north of the Vatnejokull, which covera an area 
of over 1500 square miles and lies from 2000 to 4000 fest above the eea-level. 
“ftw cobical contents are calonlated to be at lesat 235,000 cuble yards, Thi 
great lava-fiehi haa been formed by the eruptions ef about twenty volcanoes, 
The form of the Iceland voleances is not the typical Vesuvine form, but it 
‘consista of u number of dome-ahaped lava mountalas, with a ‘sali inclination of 
“1° to 8°, os in the Sandwich Islands. The most freqommt form of manifestation 
of voleunie aruption is the formation alone 4 space in the ground of a series of low 
emlers which i often some miles in lenyth, Sinee the colonisation of Toeland 
in the ninth century tore than tweuty volcanoes hove heen actire; Hekla 
bas head the largest number of eruptions, viz, twenty-one; and Kath twelve. 
The greatest eruption tn historical thme-was that ef Skaplé in 1783, in consequence 
of which half of the herned cattle in tho island died, ¢ighty per cont, of the sheep, 

-geveuty-seren per cent. of the horses; and nine thousand three hundred human 
bones, or about one-fifth of the entire population, perished in the following two 
yeara from famine and sickness, The volcanoes are not, as was formerly suppeaed, 
Tituited to the region of tho pobigenite breocia. On the Bay of Faxafjiedur ore 
macy muall yoleances which have broken through the beealt. Het springy by the 
hundreds aro scattered throughout the whole jalund, Springs containing carbonia 
acid are found mainly in the Snfellane pentnaula, anid solfntars in the middle 
districts, where there aro still active voloanpes, In the neighbourhood of the 
dollataria one always finds.anumber of boiling clay basing. The most maguificmt 
éolfataras wero diacovered. by Dr. ‘Thoroddecn in 1886 in the Kerlingur[}i'l near 
Hobsjitenll. 

The colontastion of Iocland from Norway commenced iy the year 874, and by the 
your 070 about the same tirea-wae inhabited ua is now the case.. The aristocratic 
repablic lasted until 1262,in which year the pornoual union with Norway took 
place. Together'wlth Norway, Iceland fell into the lands of Denmark tn 189, 
Tn ancient times the Ieelandery carried on an indepondent cqammerce. In tho 
ffesnth century the trade became English, in the sixteenth Dutch, amd in 1602 
the Datmh eytemof monopolies was introduce), which mined the country from an 
economical polut of view, [ni 2854 trade was made free, amd in LA74 the Ivelenders 
Obtalned a free constitution af their uwn, Jn more recent years the oonntry hoa 
evidently made great wivances. Although the common fp opta live under oppressive 
economical comMitfons, in no country in Europe are =) many books printed and solid 
asin Ivelanil, having regard to the momber of ity inhabitants, With a population 


ta 
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of seventy thousmd, there amv in Icafand five printing-honses, the frat of which was: 


estalillched as far back as 1520, ‘These printing-houses publish ten newspapers wnt 
I pericdicals. OF the seventy thousand inhabitants, sixty thousand live hy 
cattle-breeding, especially sheep-broeding, The nomber of sheep is tutimated af 
ime tniilion, and of horned cattle at twenty thousand: The cultivation of barley, 
which io former times was never found to be profitable, has now heen abundoned 
altogether. On thn other hand, hurtlowltum has made rapid: strides: potatoow 
vabbages, snd rhubarb fiontish very well. Teoland has had no Proper forests during 
the post-rlacial epoch, but the birch thickets were oncw more widely extended than 
they-are today, the sheep-rearine industry having destroyed thé old bush-wosls. 
Hetule intermedia seldom attains to mor than a man's height, Only in one spot 
in the eautern district did. Dr, 'Thoroddsen ‘find specimens 40 fet hich, as will as 
fme mountain sabes (Sorbus ancuparia), 


—_—_—_—_—_———__—_———————_—_— 
DR. SIEMIRADZKI'S EXPLORATIONS IN PATAGONIA, 


‘De, Josey Sreareapeer’y paper on Patagonia (Petormany's Mitteilungen, 1893, (ii 


eohlains 9 great dis! of valuable information about 4 country the expleriiog 
of whiok has teen eruatly neglecta! The official documenta lately published mre, 
in Dr. Biemiradeki’s opinion, utterly unreliable, having been either compiled from 
Robustwrthy sources, or falsified for #poculative purposes, ‘The gralagical 

of the "fnforme Oelal," published by Professor Thoering (in 1882), contains reliable 
information about the geology of tho Argentine Republic: but it only gives seanty 
information about the fodian terzitury. Thuoloud’s map of the Pampa Central (1387) 
is avideutly lennffictent for regions which have ‘not yet Leon visita! by Europeans. 
As to Dhode's maps of Newnes snd of the Pampa Central (1888 and IBRD), they: 
are, Dr. Stemiradsk] shows, shedlutely fantastic fn seme parts, 

The author went, in Novembee 1801, from Bahia Blanca to Genoral Achn, 
thenes south and weat to Choele-Choel, and thence westwards, exploring the whole 
basin of the Limay River up.ty Lake Nabuel Huapi. By the end of April 1609, 
he crogeed the Pass Lonquimay and entered Victoria, returning to Buena Ayres wid 
Mendomt. A short trip to Uruguay completed the Journey. 

Two different regions, as already remarked by Darwin, mist be taderstood mder 
the name of Pampa; the lower rezion, from 190 to on fest (40 to 80 inntres) ahora the 
fey Which does not extend aouthwande further than the ‘Tandil Hills;-and tho higher 
Parma, 650 to {160 fert (200 to 300 motres) high, which gtadtially risen in the west 
ef the Salato River to the altitude of 3250 ict. A gently sloping terrace, which 
wiretohes ina north-weatery eeetion fram Mar del Pista towards Villa M 
feparics the two regiona, The lower Pampa t covered with loess, whieh the 
puthor enpposes to be an alluvial depivlt of the Pardna River tmneformed by fre- 


» . walling winds Into stupps lees, (It is thus similar to the locas of the Suuth Haasian 
Aire (which, by-the-way, ls not af a properly fuviatile origin), but differs fron 


% liy the want of the well-:mown homus covering. ‘The lwas covers pliocene shells 

it eenile of maring origin, which attain an altitude of 190 feet in the La Plata 

sion, and of 250 feet at Habla Hlunca. Further north the loess attains a great 
thickoos, apd the undeslying formation is not seen In the tiver-hanks, 

The Little tinfinished railway, which leady from Bahia Blanes to Huecal, crosies 
the epireof the Tandil Hilla (Sierra Baya and Sierra Chica), which riaw- thy wbout 
500 to OO) feet over the Pampa, Hucal (330 feat) lies fn one of the Merona little 
walloya which intersect the Heppo, ond have a muoh ticher vegetation than the 
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stoppe liseli These valleys are marked on maps as Indian routes, and onginate in 
the-numervas parallel granitic und porphyritic ridges which intersect the-Pampa ins 
general direction of north-west ty south-east, The biwest point observed in. thir 
region hail the altitude of 200 feet. The climate is extreme, a nicht frost on 
December 10th: being followed by a temperature of 120° Fair, Tho vegetation and 
fauna mre characteristic of strppe-landa. ‘Tho biile of Lihwe-Oslel form a series of 
spuré of the Cordillera, and form a marked diritiing-line with regard to ellmute, 
fo strichom, fauna aod flor, botween the Ligh ¢rose-steppe in the north aad 
const, and the Patagonian plateau which stretches, with monotonous wuiformity, 
weatwards. towards the Amics, and soathwanls to the woody region of Rio 

Tha Paiagonian pilatean lo covered with old erystalline ridges running north= 
weat to south-east, and generally described under the name of“ Mahuidas”" The 
wholo ix covered with «mall boulders, which are more angular in the neighbourhood 
of the ridyes, onl make a sheet about 35 feet thick, cemented by calearectia matter 
in ite lower paria. ‘The strocture of the plateau is toade plain by sections In this 
deep ravines of the Colorado and Rio Negro. A. fine-grained, shaly sandstone, 
belonging to the lower oligocene, ia there seen to fil] the wpaces between the low 


Beyond the Lilus-Calel rhige, the thorny bushes characteristic of Patagonia aon 
appear, and also ropreseniatives of its fauns, 

Another rilge, tha ssuthem spurs of which are kaown ss Cholque-mahnids 
(Ostriches: ridges), rund in the samo south-eastern direction; It ia wild and unin- 
habited, only ite granite dome, about 1450 feet high, ia well known to the 
surrommiling population. The hills consist of red porphyritic granite, ami run 

“In: parallel sides along the right lank of the Curso, betwean the southern 
extremity of Lake Urre-Lafquen and River Colorado, ‘The highest ridge is the 
south-western, ond may otiain an altitude of from 1300 to 1600 feet above the sen. 
Tis vegetation ie very poor ; no river flows from it, the only water being a salt Take, 
alent 27 tiles distant from the Colorado, 

Tho withe, eandy valley of the Rio Suludo, coutsining the bitter lake Urre- 
Lafquen (at least 700 fect of altitwic), lies between the two ridges. A number of 
smaller lakes surround the chief lake, and all wella in the desert (Salitral) aleo 
containing brackish water which, however, in tuned for drinking. Further to the 
southeast the valley of the Rio Baindo (Indian Com-es) ls deeply eut in into 
granite rocks, but containg no water except irom min. As to the valley of the 
Colomido, which. is nearly 7 miles wide, it is aunk for nearly 250 feet into tho 
tilocene mundetone, The river, when full, is from 320 to 440 yards wide, and is 
raplil, dlihough Indians and the horses can ewim across It; in the winter it contains 
bot Hulse water. ‘Tho valivy has but = poor vegetation, but is well inhabited on 
account ofits being ibe highread te Chili for traders in cattle, 

The country between the Rio Coloralo and the io Negro has the sume charactor 
as sliove, and. is also Intersected by dow tidges running north-west to south-ast, 
'Tha valley of the Rio Negro in wider and deeper than the preceding, the altituds 
at Choele-Choel being not tore then 300 feel, while the steep cliffs on the loft tank 
rise shout 450 fret—a broad, waterless, anil flat tract of land extending, on the loft 
hank, between the river and the footings of the hilla. Water {s eVerywher in great 
‘demand, and the irrigation cunaly constrocted at the mouth of the Nenquon are 
insufficient even for the Roca colony. Coline Belisle, who has planted-an orchard 
is compelled to have water pumped day and night from s laguna into the irrigation 
canal. A teainer keeyw-up communication on the Hiy Nero betwean Rows and 
Carmen do Patagones from July to February, the montha of mifficient water. 
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The Limay River at lis junction with the Neaquen is from 220 to 320 yands 
wide, and the amount of water contributed by the two rivers for the formation of 
the Big Negro ia meorly qual. Ite current la ewitt, but poworful steamers navigate 
it ae for as Take Nabtiel Hnopi. Most of ite tributaries are also navicable. Tt 


remelne navigable all the year through, 


"The mountains Sierra Roca marked on Argetitine mape do not exiat, the space 


Totween the Neaquen and the Limay being simply occupied by the high plain, which 


airemly attains an altitede of 1400 feet, Ite ateep walla facing the rivers wete 
taken fir muuutalns, Tatehes of excellent meadow-land are foul in the Limay 


“Valley on lis lift bank, while on ite right the river flows close to the walls of the 


igh plain, The red sausdstoun cliff of the Patagonian plateau rise higher aud 
higher 25 one ulyances south-westwurds wp the Limay, and altuin altitudes of froc 


2850 to 3000 feck at the Cordillara of Catalin, ‘The sandstone becomes alv 
Gidlocated in this leeallty by andesite Invas, large sheets of a porous lava also 


eovering the sandstone and thus raising the level of the plain to S500 feet above 


the sea. 

‘At Noneira Dt. Siemiradeki left the Limay to cross ln a western direction the 
Cordillera de les Angosturma, which consists chiefly of granite intersected by lavas 
mol covered with oligocrno sandstones, The ridge rugs ino mernlional direction, 
attaining 5000 feet above the sea. ‘Traces of glaciation ore qvident, the whole 
being covered with glacial drift, Plenty of water and rich meadows make the 
Cordillera pleasant to look at, even in the ubsence of trees. It is. Inhabited by 
Piiuenches Tndiang, driven from ‘Tundil. Voleanic tif and sheets of lnva cover 
the 2650 foet high plateau which leads to the valley of Collon Cuns (2000 feet), 

The ground between the Collon Cura sud the second Conlillera rises weatwards 
in terraces formed by glacial deposita (ground morainds). As to the river itself, it 
Ts uae yorda wide, rapld bat mavigable, and receives several. wibutarica from 

right 

‘The passes aerecs the Andes ot the head of the Chemen-hain are low (2300 onl 
2430 fect), and alow bill only separates the Quilquihue, tributary of the Chemen- 
linin, from the Huechu-echoen, a atreamlet towing into Lake Picau-ilu (Lacar), 
whose waters arc emptied into the Pucifia Qeean. ‘I'he highest spot of the Andes 
in this latitude is tho Chupel-od (8000 feet), bat allogether the second Cordillera 
(dé los Cypresses) is hut a warrow andesite wall, rising 6000 feet above the sea. 

Tbe Lake Nahnel-Huapi la miich smaller than it iz shown to be:on Rhode's 
map. Tr condista of tires branches, and granite mouvtains, snow-covered and more 
than 6500 feot Ligh, tise on ite southern aliore, ‘Ihe climate at this lake is very 
wet, ond the sich vegetation bears testimony to the slenilancs of water, 
‘Altogether, the fous nnd fauna entirely change their characters at the foot of the 


"The best pases to Chili nrein the worth of the lake, while to the south of it 
‘thee ia bo paieage, even fur foot-peswngers. ‘Tho beat way to Chill iv tha 
‘Tamnquitniny Pass (357 30° N,), Wait even this ystss io only: good for riding on horee~ 
‘back, or for the two-whecled “ catangsa "of the Chili cattle-trien, In winter all 
pibies are rendered impmctiouble by mow, 

The greatest inaccuracies of Hhode's nmp appear in the region in the upper 
‘courses of the Cullon-Corn River; lui we cannot follow Dr, Biemimdzki in the 


seumuration of these errors, which will be best seen va comparing both mapa. ‘The 


Collun-Cura is madis by the cotfuence of the Rip Alumine and Rio Catalin, which 
are separated from esol ether by the gneie-granito mountains of the Contillera di 
Catalin (about (000 feet high}, a high prase+toppe, nearly 8000 fect high, 
stretching in the weet of the moridionally-raoning ridge, “Che Alumine River flies 
No, 1L—Avover, 1893.] u 
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jw avery Hartow valley dug out in the plateau; bat ln the west of it the oountry is 
‘not Hat, a whole series of extitict voleanoes, at least 600%) feet high, rising over 
the plateau, and making a chain of volounces independent fron the Chilian main 


gr. 

‘The last inhabited spot on the Argentino territory is the estancia of an American 
farmer on the Puluneri streamlet. Snow attains here in winter'a depth of 3 feet, 
while in the Alumine Valley, aniy 300 feet lower, cattle cin gruze ull the winter 
throogk. 

Tho laguin Alumine (3000 feet) ld very pletinesquely situated amidst » platens 
which but-slightly enpersedes this altitude, and has in the gouth of it an extinet 
voloano, whose lapilil are sprout for malles tomnd in thick layers; the river uf the 
same tiame takes, however, ite origin—not in the lake, but a Ute further ninth, in 
a coutinmation of the upper ralloy of the Bio-Dlo, where the waters flowing to the 
Pacific and those flowing towants the Ailantic take a common origin, From this 
wpot a atecp wlope lemds to the fertile and wide valley of the Upper Bio-Bio, which 
does not take {is origin in the laguna Hoalletue, The vegetation is, however, 
raihor poor, amd [t is only In the west of the frontier post Longuimay that one 
enters in the Qhilinn Condiljera, the uninterrupted Arsucanian virgin forests, which 
utreteh oo far ng Victoria, but are mpilly cleared by Gorman and Chilian colonists, 
Ast Oullipulll the last traces of these forests dleappear, and one enters the regione af 
cornfields and vineyards. 

‘The const-region Cordillars is inanflictentiy known. Tt consist# of prey granite 
aml quem to be @ remainder only of the largely-extended palicozoic formations of 
the South American continent, 

Tho final conclusions of the Author ary very Interesting. He sees in South 
America two chief arstema of mountains, The old palaozcic ayetom rune north- 
west to south-east, ntul |t forms, besides the oldest part of the Coast Cordillera, the 
mpeitd Of the Andes in the Argentine Pampa, in Bolitla, Pararusy, and Bmeil, A 
Younger system of nphoarala, which prevailed sinc ihe ‘I'rias epoch til now, hiss 
meridional direction, Thro different eruption periods may be distinguishell in thiw 
system: (1.) the eruptions of metuphyres and stratified porphyries (jurasie and 
efetacooun) ; (il,) thy basalts of the erotaceous period ; and (iii.) the nbdesites of the 
Tettiary ani Chostercary period; thia latter la only limited to the Andea—two 
great crevices running along thete—one on the west aloje of the great Qordillera, 
whi the other in the enat of it, 

The situflarity of thead greal features of the reuion explored by Dr, Slamiredgki, 
an compared with the structure of the great plateau of Eaat Asin In Siberia, is most 
striking, if we ouly remark that the north-west to south-east dirrotion of the 
paleccols nphesvule in America is represented by south-wext to north-vaet upheaval, 
im Asia Ae to the Tertlary and Quaternory ondesite eruptions on both aides 
of the borer ridge of the plateau, the similarity lesingularly striking, (1°, K.) 
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Tne congress wae held on the 24th, 25th, and ith of May iy Vienna: and thanks 
ty the exertions of Prof, Dr, Penck, yeography waa represented for the dirt time, 
Altogether there wer eleven papers given in the Historico-zeographioal section, of 
which seven wero of geographinal import, The president of the section, which 
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embraced ninety-tight mom|ars, was Prof. Dr. Obarhunmmer (Munigh), "The Vice- 
‘President was Prof, Dr, Oppel (Bremen). 

The president opened the discnasion by an address on “The pronent state of onr 
koowlbeilge of the ancient world.” He gave a-clear and exhaustive review of the 
German and other Hieratures in which ‘imyestigations upon the enbject were 

reoonted, and be. enmomd tip hy dwelling upon the necemity of rejecting the 
historico-philalogieal aspect of wncient geography, and of alopting, im. ita steal, the 
historiro-geographioal metho. 

A paper followed, “On the history of the socalled dwarf people of Africa,” by 
the well-known traveller, Dr. Lens (Prague). 

The next paper waa read by Dr. A, Uppel (Bremen), on “The scholastic progress 
of geography.” He showed a large wall map constructed by himsolf, in which the 
progress of geographical discovery from modimval times up to date was pletured tm 
grainated form, acoonling to centyties, The history uf the discoveries of the 

Barth's surface ix, soctrding to Dr. A, Oppel, a most useful, instruciive, aud atima- 
lating aildition to @eoeraphical or hiitorieal teaching, and alsorba but little time. 
Uatil the present date, howorer, thore has been wanting an cflicient means of 
tepmeettation which would show thiy progress both clearly and impressively. Tha 
lectures then proceeded to explain his map, which was meant to supply this 

“generally folk want. Land discoveries of the last five conturica werd distinguished 
by a special body colour, while the maritime. discoveries wero indicated by 

lines. Thring the behate which followed, the map wns acknowledged aw beiziz a 

muted graphic ond, ond the utility of thie branch of knowletge was unanimously 


Prof. Dr, Fr, Uimianft epoke next "On the progress of map drawing in achocls," 
and on the methods of drawing maps. Ho arrived at the following conclusions: 
Magrinaking shoul! not receive too great an attention in echuole, boceuse the time 
avillible is weunlly instiliclent for reynated drawings; It is preferable to study weil- 
printed mara. . For the same reagon the tracing of maps-ia not to be rejected. Uut- 
line mapeore but poor wobatitutes, bet still, if well awed, they furminh the memory 
with won! hearing-yeints, Care alould be taken to avoid (he use of “ normal lines,” 
or any artificial belpe fir construction, a6 they only overburden tho memory. Tha 
best plan i ia to draw. maya merely with the belp of the projection; and even thon, 
for small arena, to nee only the central nieridian and the central parallel. In ne 
cate should oral instruction and yerbal iudicationy be wblireviated to favour of map 
drawing itsell, for only by the way the former ar handled and undenitood can we 
recomnise both the efficient teacher and the apt pupil. 

The last lecture af tho firstday.of selon was given by Dr, Orissinger (Vienna), 
On the vertical distribution. of the population of Austris-Himesry, The towns and 
villages of the monarchy wre situated at hei#hia above the sea level, ranging from 
C292 feat down, and it ia interesting to note that the most elevated towne are in no 
ot fonnd nour the lijghest summits, douhtlesly in consequence of the greater 
bterpuets of the erond, Refurting merely to the larger places, 1000 of which con- 
tain 0 percent, of the total population, wo sea that they are only found up to an 
avernco height of $004 feet abowe the eea-level, ‘The distribution of places, o* 
compare! with the pomuilation, wae shown ona graphic table, im which differrus 
heisita were repreeentod by contours of 109 muters (928 feet) apart. The rela- 
lively largest towns aro found, in the Ausirian territory, between tho height 
of 56 fewt and 044 feet; and in the Hungarian country between 324 feet and 
O55 feet, Only the Alpine lands diylate from the general rule that the maximus 
population Is fund at the helvht where the greatest quimber of inhabited planes 
acour; lect amply Hlustrated by ike larce population of Vieona iteetf, 
: u 2 


Tr. EK. Peucker lectured next on: She Construction of a School Atlas; the 
following tsa wbort summary of the paper 

The projection ought aa ci Chea PTAD sii the natural globulur carves of 
the area corered by the map ii ordur to coratantly reminil the pupil of this most 
fundatnental of all. geograplitcs] facts, The lines of the projection should perve to 
represent this bodily form jast as the contour and haclures serve to repreent the 
bodily form: of mountaink In drawing posltlons, the latest reliable mape Ne 
always to be oonenlied, and in generalising forma the following rule ought te 
becohserved : characteristic individieal forme are only to be represented in reduction 
as Tong a they can bo easily distinguished—the lines ought never to appear as if 
drawn with « tretibling kend, Dr. Peucker proposed t) establish o think inde 
pebderit factor for representation It addition to land and sea—namely: glaciers and 
ice (white). “The pupil can then underntand at a glance why the poles are not yer 
discorered, ahd why tha so-called qsth—wesk pusese does ant really exit. The 
Teprrscutation of the ground j ja ale materially helped by this edditlooel ataphic 
form. If itis widhed to. represent not only a relative, but an sbeolute heighs it is 
desirable te use grudusted shadings of body-colvar fir thr various elevations, only 
thhies (a5 the exact analogy between tho seelevel avid geographical Latitude find’ 
ite ailoquate wartugenphital expression. Finally tlin lettering ahonld nut be ean- 
siderod aan nreesory ceil of the nap, but rather as an intrinsic part of the same. 
A mop fa essentially a ruliment and requires description; without tho latter ir 
i worthbes as would be a plan ef a town upon which the streets had jot been 
numed. More paluw onght to be tiken than have been taken hitheete, to hoprore 
the beauty of the characters and also greacereare should bo given to the proper 
distribtition of the mon. 

‘The ‘lust pexper during thi con'erence wae given by Profesae Dr, Penck, and 
eutitied =“ The giate of Geographical Insiriction in ihe Secondary Schools of Austrin, 
Germany.and France." 

How little care hed teen given to gtegmply in the gymnasia of Austrin aod 
Germany wan evident from the (het thot in mowe of the furty-one educathon! 
conpreesce bill up to the predent, bod there: been a geographical eection, Indeed, 
tp ty the preeent day, the study of-geogmphy te only officially recogoimed in the 
hiwer gyintasa of Atutrie, while in Prosia geecraphion) instruction has oven 
titrograded. Frunee formu a great contrast tm the alher two countries, for sine 
TS70, geeraphy is a branch which is taught with enthusiasm, and received ever 

oning cara. It ia quite astovishing to soe what wn al: store of geographical 
Knowledge fs irparted tothe chilitren, “Tie G ae lt eluild ie, for ceoemph > belongs 
fi) ponetal culture, and eurely general culture le the sim of our secondary echiools | 
The Wetunr propastil a resolution teferting to Ausirion and Imperial Gertnan 
secondary schools, which wae finally seouded after a lively debate, and adopted in 
tleae tern: "The Geographical Beetiet: of the forty-second German Educational 
Congress bt of opinion. that Uirograpbienl Inatruction, considered ax an independent 
Teanct, ia of whoolute neceesity in af! clears of the gymmauin ond abla 
apetlttion,” 
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Survey of the English Lakes.—During tho latter part of Juno and 
the early part of July, Dy. A. RL Mill has heen engayed in making a 
systematic hathymetrical enrvey of the larger lakes of Cumberland ani 
Lancashire. Hecwna assisted in this work by Mr, E. Teawood, and by 
Mrs, H. R. Mill, and for part of the time by Mr. A.J, Herbortson, the 
cost being defrayed by o grant from the Council. The sondings made 
were designed not for the purpoee of 4 navigational survey, but in 
ordor to dclineate the general configuration of the various lake basins, 
Soundings were accordingly made at close intervals wlung 4 series of 
lines crossing the Inke nt right angles to ita axis, and never more than 
half a mile apart. ‘The ends of cach section were fixed by reference to 
landmarks shown on the G-inch Ordnance Survey maps whenever this 
was possible. In the case of a change in the coastline since the survey 
wae made, or in a featureless stretch of coast, the exact positions were 
determined by sextantangles: The transveres sections wera connected 


‘by oblique sections, along which the soundings wem more widely spaced, 


and in addition longitudinal sections were made whenever it was prac- 
ticable to do a, The work of each day waa plotted in the evening, and 
eoutonrdines of depth drawn from the figures obtained. Any poculiarity 
in the run of the contour-lines was confirmod by additional observations 
on, the following day, and in many casey very close soundings were 
required. On Derwentwater over eight hundred soundings were 
réquired to define tho cimtour-lines of each 25 feet of depth, bat in the 
other lakes a smellor number was usually found sufficient. In Derwent- 
water the greatest depth found was 72 feet, but the surface of the lake 
was much below its usual level, being lower, probably, than has over 
pievionsly been recorded, Bassenthwaite Lake, thongh simpler im 
configuration, was found to have about the game maximom depth. 
Ullswater, the largest Inko in England except Windermere, was found 
to have & maximum depth of 205 feet, but it is ({hite possible that deeper 
sovitidings might be obtained. ‘This lake was romarkably interesting on 
secount of its division into a series of deep basins separated from each 
other by wide bars, from the most pronounced of which a rocky islet 
rises showing the characteristic marks of ice-ercsion very clearly. 
Coniston Lake is simpler, being one practiailly straight deep trough, the 
deepest part of which is ot least 194 feet below the surface, Wastwater, 


the Last of the Inkes to be sounded, waa similar in configuration though 


of much greater depth, an area 1 mile Ioug and f mile wide, being 
deeper than 250 feet. The flatness of the floor of this depression may 
be judged by the fret that 254 feet was the greatest depth fiund in it. 
Samples of the deposit from different parte of cach luke were secured 





. 
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ond will Le examined by aspecialist, "‘fomperature obeervations were 
also made und a umber of interesting fiots connected with the pene 
tration of solur heat in the deep water discovered. It is probable that a 
similar survey of Windermere will be wudertaken in the heginning of 
September, and possibly some of the remaining smaller lakes may also 
be sounded, Althongh this work makes jt possible to delineate ou maps: 
inany Square miles of England hitherto quite unexplored, its maiis 
interest will lio in the comparison of the configuration of the Engliah 
Jakes with thuse of Scotland and other countries, The complete 
Miscussion of the soundings will necessarily occupy a considerable time: 


Mr. C. T. Dent's Winter Photographs of the Alps—Thore is at present 
on exhibition in the map room, n series of photegrapla of Alpine soenury taken by 
Mr, Citnton T. Dent in mid-winter, ‘They are not only remarkably fine apocimens 
of photography, but posses considerable value from a geocraphical point of view 
from the manner in whick they show the wotlau of the weather us the rocks, ani} 
the xpow aod ice forma; the view of tho seracs on tho Rosenlaui gincker is aw 
striking example of the latter, Tho porfection of some of theaa photographie is 
well showo by the manner isi which they have stood the test of considerable 
enlargement Armong the most striking photographs iu this interesting oallettion, 
an the following; the Eiger and Moach from Miirron ; Glatecherborn, Dreithora 


and Ebnefluli, from Mirren; Heecnlani Glacier; the Wetterborn from below Chindel- 


Wald; Motite Ross, Gurnergrat and Holthiligrat (rm the Schwarz See; a very fine 
enlargement ofa photograph of the Matierliorn from the Rilfel Alp; a sper of the 
“Tiachhom, and avalanche tracks, Purggen glacier, Though etecial mention has been 
thule of these views, the whole series is in all respects one of the flocst evhititions 
of amateur pliotography that has ever been on view in the Society's map room, 


North German Tertiary and Diluvial Deposits —Tho possibility ‘of the 
tertiary deposits of North Germany having ‘been derived) from. an old formation of 
aterite in Scandinavia is divcussed (Ausland 1898, Nog, 11 und 12) by H. J. Hines, 
of Kiel, Having shown that in the ancient Sensdinayian continent rmeku of the 
fequited natnre (granite, sandstones, ete.) were present, while the wart and moist 
climate (especially the absence of frosts), iucdirsted hy whet we know of the flora of 
tertiary tines, was-aleo favourable to the formation of laterite, he points out that the 
Herth German deposits are-exectly of @ character to have boen formed by the large 
sirens which in these dave wuld wash down this material to the seu. The red 
colour characteristic of luterite, due to the oxhlisatjon of fron, Is not generally acen 
dn ‘North Germany; still, in. certain: shore formations of Doumark, in which the 
heavier constituents would be most likely to be found, important Ironstone forms 
fiona ilo occur, The itilaviuin, to, it ly held, waa moro probably loose material 
Hranaperted from Scandiuavin than the remult of the eveive power of the ice: and 
the quantity of iron in the well-water of any of its towns may be derived from 
laterite browghs slung with materials of diffurent character, 


Phosphoreseence in the Odessa Limans.—Tho fimens ig the neishbour- 
hood of Odessa, that ts, the sult-water lakes on thy elore, which hinva already lowe 
theit connection with thy ees, are eutmwtimes seen to emit q phosphorsecent light, 
Gnd the Ixct war oepcoially striking in 180-1801, As the Noctifuca militaria, 
which tenlere the water of the Binck Sen plosphorescent, does mot inhabit the 
imams, ULeir water was carefully investigated by M. Zabolotuyl (Memoirs ef the 
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Nevoroeian Soctelyof Naturaliate, vol. xvil, No, 2, 1892), who found thot ol] the 
light is due toan infusorium, Glenodinium (allied to @. ciwetum), from the Pertti 
idee, Jtappemrs that itis the protoplasm of the little animal which emita the 
light. 


Hungarian Place-Names derived from Fishing Industry.—The Hun- 
gariat Geogmphical Society's Bulletin containa a short paper by Otto Herman, in 
which the author pointe ont the diffeuley of accounting for the large number of 
Hithgarian place-names derived from terme connected with the fldhing industries on 
the theory uauaily advanced by historians—that Hungary war at ons time coverod 
with inmamerable piscina of ful-pomda. A more probalile explanation is wuggested 
‘by the iivision of the (shing-grounde of the Balaton Lake, particularly meur the 
Tihany Peninsula, whore tle fidher-péople, cutoff from the main streanis of clvilisa- 
tion, retain many ancient cnetoms and rregniations wnalterrd, The inshore watery 
etrrouiding she pentnwila are divide! into thirty-six hexagonal fields some 400 yards 
(6.800 yards lone ‘apd 250 panda wile, each having a distinctivy name; awd every 
Raherman knows exactly the position and Iimite of each area, the nature of the 
bottom, and state of the fishing in oach af any particolar time. fn this way-tt 
Appears that thirty-six place-names oan be accomtited for at once, for each fishing- 
pevund gives ite name to the part of the shore oppusite to it, Is would be interest- 
Ing for the author to compare ‘ihe development of names In tho historic case of 
Tihany with the modem example of Long Island Sound; the areas allotted for 
‘oyster-fishing by the New Haven Commissioners receiving names from the fishormen 
renting them, which will probably be represented soaner of later by place-names in 
Now England. One purpove served by the Tihsoy names, that of enabling watchers 
on the heights to describe the positions of shonla of shield-fish to those in the boats, 
corresponds curiously to the similar method of marking pilchand shoals, common tn 


ASTA. 


Visit to Ulin Kinta and Ascent of Gunong Kerban, Perak.—<A recen: 
number of the Perak Government Gazelle containa anne notes by Mr..G. A, Lefroy, 
the chief surveyor of the State of Porak, on his visit during 1492 to Ulu Kinta om 
ascent of Gunong Rerban. Gunong Kerban, whichis T127 feet in height, is probably 
the highest point in Perak territory, Soon after leaving Ipoh the expedition struck 
esatwurd, andl followed tp the bed of the Sunvei Choh to the Sungei Sunta; thence 
in a north-north--aat direction until the Kinin Hiver was reached, The main river 
waa followed up to the Kuala Chermin, from which the ascent of Kerban ts made. 
The bed of the Kintn River i here about 1029 feet above sea-level, ‘The ament 
wis mads by Hatn Shallek, a epot about 9096 feet above sea-level, and Gunong 
River, about 6600 feot in height. The valley ef the Kinta bea a great tendency: to 
erode away on ita right bank, hence the slopes on the Kerbun, or north side, are 
extremely precipitous; while those-on the south wre long atid gentle in eoonparison, 
Mack of the Kinin district appears auitable for planting purposes. Kerban, ton 
height of about 6000 feet, in compdimd of grey granite rocks and boulder with 
shallow soll, Above 5000 feet the granite ia overlaid by a schistosr formation, 
which kn being rapidiy removed by denudation; and the evidences af nttmarom 
londslip@ in tle neighbourkond would polit to the fact that the crost of Kerban hae 
been much higher in |pact apes than It le ndw, and the crest is the remains of « 
secondary formation which has now dizappented except on the tops of the higher 
mountains and some ticketed hill inthe fow coundry in Larui, ‘This formation bs 
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Iraversed by several quartz veing, The change in the geological formation at 
5000 feet la plainly marked by the characteristics of the flora, whith at this eleva 
Tiet becomes very stunted. 

Siam.—M. Fournsrean’s report of his archmological researches in the kingdom 
of Siam is published in a recent number ofthe Bullen of the Geographical Socisty 
ol Perin Ha werived at Bangkok in April 1891, and after studying there same 
‘Slamess peculiarities of architecture, loft in the dry season for the North, Afters 
Journey of eighteen hours on the River Menam he reachod Ramfeng Fet, near 
‘Ssjanalaya, which was once: the holy town of the Hrakmins of phe North, byt it 
hes now almost wholly Aleappecred, “M:. Fonrnerean then went by land ty 
Sukbodaya through forests of teak and by many old quarries of ironstone ‘Thin 
wwe the capital of the Thals, and the temples must have been of great importance, 
4. Fonrnerran fomnd thore stabs of sandstone with engraved figures and inscriptions, 
Th is three days" journey from Sokhodaya to Sangkalok, the latter haying ben ones 
S great commercial centers famed fue its pottery, and MT. Fourneresu counted about 
Surly old Kitna, There they made porcelain liko ihat mala in. Korea, but tha 
attack of the northern barbarians put a amiden stop to this industry. From 
Sangkulok he travelled two daya by elephant to Thung Jang, whenes he went to 
Uttharadit, the last Siamese capital of tha North, and took a lance al Muang 
Labli, the first large Laotiun village, Among other cities ho vikdted was Lephalhuri, 
foundel in Aan 600, and there the kings resided during the floo!s, 


Exploration in Northern § —In the lost number of the Quarterly State 
ment of the Paleatine Rcjioiation Fund, the Rov. Dy, G. E. Post publishes the 
dlrs of s jrumey in which he ecco panied I'mnfesser Weal, who was charged with 
extending the ncourale map of Palestine to the Lelianon amd Anti-febanag 
With the exceptilin of the south-eastern Annke of Hermon, which are voloanic, the 
Eshanon and Anti-Lebanon ar both of Limestone formation, ‘The efvcte of ororids 
hy wateratetinch more distinct on the Labason chain on account of the greator 
minfall; and the sublime sores which furrow ita Westorn dlope bear gy Ver porksoay 
with the tame wadies of the Anti-Lebanon, Lebanon is a ningte ridge with a series 
a commanding ponis Tame From lt, while the Anti-Lehanon js of complicated 
prructire. It 4 formed by the greet sides of Hermon in the south, from. which five 
tidges diverge northwani like the mayF ifm fan. The space incluled butween these 
ridges fsa plateau ranging from 4008 to S00 feet above the sea, the ridges rising 
fo an elevation of 7000 to 5400. This conical summit of Halaim, which has m 
mare ilistinetive flora than ihe reatof the system, rises at the northern ond of ‘the 
second of the fira riles, counting from the west. Dr. Poit made an extensive 
botanical collection in the cunrse of his journny. 


The Position of Mount Sinai —In the Asiatic Quarterly Review for July, 
Professor A. H. Sayce gives ila reacm for belleving the term Sinaitic Peninsuls -to, 
teamiimomer. He traces tle origin of-the belief that Mount Sinni was situated 
i the ‘peniomls to the Christian anchoritos ol the secet| century, and the 
lolief, althourh more than once qqasstioned, hes grown dtranper down ty the present 
day. Professor Sayoa shows from the Old Testament records and ihe Ezrpti 
nenuments that certainly Mount Sina was nit in: the peninsula now called Sinaitic, 
The “Yarn Saf" of the hock of Exodus, translated Hal Seq in the Bible, hn 
identifies se the Gulf of Akaba, and bu is inctined to lock for Mount. Sinal “on: the 
borders ‘of Midian and Eel, ntners thé tnves of Mount Seir, andl in. tas neizh- 
bourhoad of the ancient muncluary of Kavlesl-barnes, whore site at "Ain Qualls has 
been tediseovered in our own day,” 


—— 


Local Museums in the Russian dominions in Asia —A new geograplileal, 
anthropological, aml archeological museum js to be opeued at Viadikavkax, There 
are already some very interesting ¢thinogrmphical collections which have heen given 
fo the moseam, ‘The local musgum at Minuainsk in Fast Siberia is steadily 
developing; it appears from ite catslogne that it represests very well the natoral 
history and-geology of South Yoniseisk, sa well aa jts.stone and bronge age relics, and 
tome Of the petty trades of the preent poptilation. ‘The mmenm hes also a good 
filrary. The soclety fir the stody of the Amur regions, which how ite seat 
at Vindivostok on the Pucific, 14 alao doing? good work. ‘The-soclety hag a emall 
Tne, and haa made the beginnings of o library. ‘The proceedings of the society 
are poblished in the local paper Fontot, 


The West Siberian Branch of the Russian Geographical Society has 
107 tiembers, of whom 71 are in Omsk, and the remainder In other parts: of 
tho region. ‘The Branch published last year one volume of Memoira (‘Trufy), 
and took part in the organization of the meteorolmgical ovt. Five meteorological 
Stationa were established last year at Aliulakays, Kolyvan, Bilsk, Athesr and 
Zoneluregirsk, 


AFRICA. 


Orthography of Egyptian Place-names—Dr. Boncla Boy, lu 9 commu- 
ication to the Khedivial Geographical Society, published in the [ulletin for May, 
discusses the question of the orthography of geographical names, with special refer- 
ence to Egypt. After a statement of the ethomes put forward for facilitating a 
considtent rendering of fareign names 4 other countries, he shows the pecullar 
dificultios which exist In Egypt, both as to the correct Arabic names and their trans- 
literntion into the Roman alphabot. Any acheme for use in Exypt must, he points 
eat, consider both forme, 24 the official Egyptian papers aro pmblished in European 
languages. ‘The author believes that a Government Commission should be churged 
with the preparation not only of a schiinie, but of an index of tiamea, To this com- 
multtes, should it be appointed, Dr. Bonola wisely leaves the choice of the Europedn 
language sceording to the phonetic wystem of whith the Arabio names should be 
transliterated. He formulates hie own conclusions thus:—(a) To prepare a geo- 
graphical dictionary of Egypt in Arabic, edited carefally with opecial regard to the 
derivation and meaning of the names. (6) ‘To prepare a universal geographical 
dictionary in Arabic, in which. the mates ehould be transcribed phonetically 
mccording ty the language of each country. (¢) To prepares peovraphical dictionary 
of Egypt with the names transcribed from the anthentic Ambic form in Roman 
letters, according to a system to be arrived at by the Comminsion. 


The Ruins of Kilwa.—. F. von Debr gives, In a recent number of the 
Deutsche Kotonialbiatt, » description of the ruina on the island of Kilwa Kisstwani, 
East Afriva, eouth of the modern town. The erraiter number of the ruins belong to 
the last of the three main epochs in the history of the place, the modern Arh, 
which dates from the expulsion of the Portuguese, between 1680 ani 1690,. Tho 
Arsh town oocupled the north side-of the island; but nothing in the remains points 
to tte having surpassed in styl of architecture thw modern towns on the eames comat, 
The ruins of two modques a little further south seem mther older, but do not by any 
means desorve the praise bestowed upon them by Von der Teekon. An imposing 
fort-an the north-west const is mid to have been built hy Said Said at the beginning 
of the present century, bat seem only to havi heen weed for holding slaves, In 
apite of their greater age, the remains of the Portuguese fortrraa on the weal side - 
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‘art in better preservation. ‘This must hive bees an important stronghold, and 
‘shows signs of having beon baiit by skilled architects. Chance led to the diseovery 


by the writer of a hitherto wonoticed ruin occupying a particularly strong, position 
bn the west coast, Thi appears of mitch greater age than any of the others, and 


‘tuay posslhily date from the old Arab and Persian epoch, 


The District of Lourengo Marqnes—Vrom the Annual Report on ihe 
consular district of Lourenoo Marques, we learn that the trade of this diatrint during 
the year 18092 fine been moet unsatisfactory, There is not, and never has been, any 
genuine trade st the port, owing to the fact that the surruuniing country Ie perfectly 
hndeveioped, and that throughout the district there ore no enterprises to be sup 


(ported. The harbour of Delagon Pay, on the worth eide of which’ the town of 


Lourenco Marjues is situated, t# wall known aa the finest in Sonth Afrion. ~The 


‘outer bay extends along the coast north and south for a length of same 70 miles 


between 257 20 and 26° 20’) and fis width, from the cot ‘to the entrance of tho 
inner harbour, Isabont 23 miler, From the northern extromity to Inyak Island, 
orth of Inyak peitinsula,a line of shoals extends, between which good chinnely 
sexist. ‘The inter harlour extends from Reuben Point to abreast of Matalla River, 
with a length of 7 miles, and ‘average widih of 1 mile. The Rivera Tombe, 
Umbsius, and Matolla discharge into the inner harbour, the two former bolne 
Havigeblé for a considerable distance from their mouths, Owing to the heavy 
drought during the lust two years, (he metic crop hat been an entire failure, 
‘The syndicate formed in Lishon to develop the pearl fisheries commenced operations 
Laut year, “Tho district conceded for the pearl fithing extends from the mouth of 
‘the Sabi River, 70 miles south of Sofala, to about the iwenty-seoond parallel of 
south latitude near Cpe Sin Schastian, an extent of about 120 muilew, Operations 
for the present are being carried on at the group of ialands known os Razaruto, 
These islands fie.a fow miles vif the coast below Sofa and the Salil River, in long. 
76° Band lat, 22°. Large cou! doposite are anid to exiat in this distriot, Great 
Progresa ta being made in the construction of the line of tailwuy from Lourengo 
Slonques to Pretoria. “Tho Portuguese section, 68 miles in length, ling pow heen 
completed for alxatt ihree years. Ab the end of last year the rallway was finished 
to Alkwaar, wbout 140 miles from the port. The total lungth of the line fromy 
Lourengo Marques to Pretoria will be 345 tilled, and is expected to be completed 
before the end of E804, 


AMERICA. 


Salton Lake.—Mr. Jacques W. Redway sonia the following :—Late advices 
cotteerning Salton Lake, In the south-mtern part of California, show that this 
old basin i again refilling. In May, 1801, throngh the courtesy of the editor 
of tho Proceedings of the Royal Geourphical Society, I published a deveription 
ef this lake andthe manner of its gadden formation, At the time it was 
my bedlef that the Colorado Miver would keep one of its ehonoels fifo the 

redo desert permanently open ‘The current, however, was unablo to ent the 
channel down’ to. iho low-water level of the river, and Balton fake finally almost 
disappesred, Bo gmat is evaporation in this region that not even the whole 
volume of the river would enlfice to Mill entirely the area below sea-level to 
leave the area below the low-water datum, plane of the river ont of consideration 
nitozether.- With a shade temperature ranging from 100° to 12 wml the 
humidity 15 per cent. ta 20 per cmt, of snturation, evaporation will be the net 
potent factor je proventing the formation of a permanent Jako there, Mer, Ey W. 
Lang infornia me that the waler in two large streams is debouching from the 
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‘Colormdo Into the‘ desert, but whether the arcs involved will be ae great aa that 

" ‘covered two years ago, ia a matter of conjecture only, The preient inflow ] belleve 
to bo duy nuifuly, if not wholly, to the tnusualty beavy snowfall in. the mountain 
slopes, drained by the heail streams of the Colorado, It will be remembered that 
the river in this locality practically flows around the side of a hill, and when, at 
high-water stage, it overflows, the overilow of necessity takes place om the down-hill 
die, and the surplin of water escapes to tle desert to the westwani, When the 
overflow of two years ago occurred, one of the channels, New River, through which 
the gurplow escaped, wus a channe! that had probably served ihe sime purpese many 
tins before. New River pow containag running water ato distance of 40 miles 
‘from the Colorada, and a mumber of large lagoons between the Colorado and the lake 
hare alrendy filled. The channel of Carter River, another old swale, has boon cleared 
wut, aod ia rooolmg bank full, ‘The largest lagoon had, at the time of my informa- 
‘thon, a surface of about 100 square niles already covered with water, und as soon 
othe low ridve that separates It from Salton Lake is broken down, the overfiow 
‘will agam rmnke ite way to the latter depression. For many years the Colorado has 
‘heen depuiting obatractiona in ite-own way, and it fa a question of thne only when 
the Hien of trast realatancé will Te—aot towards the bead of the Gulf of California, 
bat in the direction of Salton Lake 


“The Lakes of Minnesota.—In a paper by Mr. C. W. Hall, in. Science (vol. xxi 
p 814), m short classification of the lakes in Minnesota {= given. Some of these 
cecupy rick husins, others are expansions of slow flowing rivers caused by bars of 
silt deposited by more rapid tributaries, and a thind class are formed in hollowa of 
the glacial drift deposit. The origin of these in gravelly gronmi ia attributed to the 
Washing in of fine silt, which gradually recdered the bottom watertight and retained 
a shallow sheet of water. ‘The high tempermture of these shallow lakes [n summer 
leads ‘to the vigorous growth of water-plants, which form o thick vegetable mould, 
and rapidly fill up the lake converting it into a meadow. Many of the lakes in 
which the earlicr settlers in Minnesota fished or shot waterfowl, are now either 
covered with hayfichis, or converted into extensive marshes in which the formation 
of gull goes on apace. The tapidity of the changes on the margin of some of the 
deep English lakes where circumstances favour the deposit of dédriv by rivers, 
enables one to understand how readily a large shallow area may be entirely converted 
joto dry land by thls means, 


Travels in Peru—Mr: A Barnillier hes published an account of a journoy to 
Andamarca and Pangos in the Geographical Joumal of Lima, He started from 
Jarya on May 12th, 1891, and travellod two Jesus-Maris, a distance of about 108 
niles, Comas, the capital of the district, by o poor place with wretched inhabitant. 
The regiin known na Chin-con (i.e., intense cold) fies between Comas-and Anida- 
marca. ‘There are marvellous legends about silver mines known only to a few 
ahiphenls, eho fear-to divulge their secret, since they firmly bellewe they will be 
puniihed with lostantansous death. ‘The reporta appeared to have sume foundation, 
aa Mr, Baraillier saw an extraordinary rich piece of ore brought by an Indian 
the Hacienda of Runatullo, Andamarea ia bailt om a kind of platean, and has 
about five hunirel lahabitants, Judging from the rains, it must hare seen better 
days, but at present there are only three or four habitable houses. Mr Beraillier 
wont fram Andamarcs to Pangoa: be travelled chiefly on foot up the stony nacent, 
ard hed to ford fier rivers, ce, Gun Jost, Santiago, Playa, and Maripee, Hn 
tromed a fifth on 4 natural lcidge of fallen trees, ated finally reached Pangon, o 
Kiamlet lost in the immensity of Montereal. It le etirrounded by mmall plota of 
jand, on which aro cultivated the cocoa; coffee, and tobsccg plants, and the magur- 









3 the principal. prodnete are rice amd ooca. ‘The Tho Grande or Rio Pangoa 


6 miles east of the village. On. the opposite shore live the Chunclos, in 





low huts, and their rafe are-tiod at the water's edge. Thoy aro divided into two 
tribes, red and blick,aeoording to the cdluar they paint themselves with, ‘Thm 
Ted ars friendly, and often come to Pangua to effect cochangess they mre tall and 
sthietic, The black Chunehog area race of repated cannibals ; ther are constantly 
at war-with their nelehbours, aud are sapposed to eat their prisoners; thoy worship 
the sun, like the Incas, su they tay peesibly be desceniiants of tribes who find 
away from the greedy. Spanish pold-seekers, Mr, Daralliier couniducs Pangea to 
be ® ramifiration of the great Pampa of Sacramento, which form (he greater 
part of Brazt|, and merges in the muuth into the Argentine Pampa, which extends 
t the Straite of Miyellan. Mere ony reeogniser the two extraondiaary cha 
moteristion of South America, ce, vost fertile plains, rich in agricultural products, 
and also miseval wealth hidden in the snow-clad and inaccessible Cordllleraa. At 
Pangoa the mosh valuable frees and plants gtow fuxuriantly; the sugarcane 
grows flowers and yields in eight months: ccooa yielly four harvests a year; it is 
the mont valuable prodnot, and can easily be exported, by the River Pangea, which 
ia navigable to the mouth of the Amazon, “The tobaccn compares favourably with 
that of Hovans. ‘The fatina of Panga comprises every known animal, aod the 
aight described by Mr. Barallliee of a moonlictht nlehtin the forrat seema to be quite 
unique, Mr, Baraillier speaks of Pangoa as an earthly paradise, exeupt for the Jow 
charneter of the natives, suggests that a scientific exploration should be underhikon, 
aod that the Pernvian Govergment should open ont rowls in order to put the- 
Various towne in practical communication with each other. The mgion botweeg 
Pangea atid Jenim-Maria ts only known and inhabited by the Chunchos, 


‘ AUSTRALASIA. 


Maori Names in New Zealand.—ti \y satlafectory to sea that an effort: be 
being made to perpetunte the euphonious native names of New Zenland, the correct 
forms of which are liable tu be lost untess mxrly stops are taken to secure them, In 
a letter to the New Zealand Institute, published in the Auckland Shuidard 
Mr. J. 8. Rutherford, of Whangarei, aipgests tat that body should prepare a map. 
of New Zealand showing Maori names only, In urging the Seacortcten of this 
work and the risk of incompletenses throush delay, he ssva>—" This would be of 
the greatest listorion] valine, and, in fact, ie almost the only way we can ever hope 
fo retain the naiive names, ond hond them on with any degree wf parity. Every 
Fear paat makes the tack more difficult, ax ut all events in the southern portion of 
Now Zealand the numes are being faut forgotten, cormupted, or entirely jot, there 
being now only a remnant uf the race living to whom an appeal can be made, 
When it in comsiderod how carefully and minutely cach hayaml heudland i named 
‘by the natives, in many cases far more appropriately than by the Europeans, w 
ave fill back ons clumey repetition of namea where there is no et 
(position or surroundings, aod when it is temmmbored haw often the native nome fa 
taken from some distinctive feature In the place, I think the value of such a 
Gocumett will be readily admitte," 


‘The Coastland on the Gulf of Papua—The Ror, James Chalmerscontribtites 
comme notes of n journey along the coast of the Gulf of Papua to the recent numbers 
of the Ciremicle af the London Missionary Society, Mr, Chalmers left Port 
Moreiby last June for Motumote, whence ho cousted afong in a whale-boat ta the 
Kiver Annio. He crossed the dangereus bar of the river, and anchored ami) g 
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heavy inside awell and strong-current at the village of Vailala. From Vailala a 
of bout 15 tiles tok the perty to the larger village of Orokolo, where 
there appeared to be 9 specially large and varied supply of fied, As the mf at 
Orckilo looked dangerous next day; the boat waa carried overland a distance of sone 
fi mies: to the Hiver Airei. Thonee a two hours’ pull brought Mr. Ohalmers to 
Apepe, a new village built by Maipuans on the west bank of the Arcre River. The 
party left Apepe in the morning, aed after a row of whout 7 miles, crowed Port 
Blomfield, explored rome distance np tle Panaroa River, and crossed the month of 
the Urita in the -afiernpon, A holt was mado up the river at the village of 
Eoropunaine, where it wae noted that, an there wae tie solid erjund, the dead are 
placed on platforms in the mud beride the howe, Having erased to the River 
Are, Mr. Chalmers and hie companions descended the stream to the village of 
Ckerave, where he hud: some dificalty in getting weay, as be declined to bunien 
Thiel f with so meh food as the tatives wished to sien |x return for his presenta. 
Tho natives everywhere wer mewt friendly, aud the genial missiouary found them 
particularly happy and hamorous wet of people when their suspicion of the 
Strangers were allayed, Br. Chalmers had been four months without letters when 
he wrates be found that the delwsic channels of the Ply River would enable him to 
visit all the yilliges of the bead of the gulf without going t) ses, and felt keenly 
‘tho want of'a steam-launch, which hss now been supplied. 


Trade of Tahiti—Tho Meport on the trade of Tahiti for tho year 1892, 
freently fawued, shows a dectenae during the year la both experts and imports. 
The exports. trots Tahili, focliide béche-de-mer, coffee, votton, eocongts, vanilla, 
wool, wax, copra, orangea, and mother-of-pearl shell. ‘The pearl shell fishery is an 
irsportend induwtry of Tahiii. ‘The Malan of Tahiti, Moorea, the Loewand Islands, 
the Marquess, &¢., which at the present time produce only «few commodities for 
export, are capable of much greater agricultural development. The sail on all these 
fslands fe moet fertile; they ars well-waterod, have ood harbours, and apparentiy 
free from the scourge of pales of wind or hurricanes © injurious in mest tropical 
eountrice: The lands and climate of Tobit! seem to be well adapted to the produc- 
tion of excdllent coffee. This cultivation has already begun ona amall scale in the 
Islands of Rarutu aod Rimatora, and foreign enterprise also jz at work in the Island 
af Talitl According tothe conus whith was biken in LEST, the total popolation 
of the variow: inlands forming the French establidhments af Ocenia waa then 
twenty-four thousand four hundred and eighteen. The cetaus taken in 1892 gives 
a doorenge of two thousand three hundred aml ¢ighteen, which ie partly accounted 
foe by a redtiction in dhe naval and military establishments of seven hondred and 
ninety-four men, and partly by a decrease In the Tahitian population, 


Hine Island.—Mr. Harold Witlinms contributes to the March nmmber of the 
Tourwal of the Polynesian Society, a cocabulary of the language of Nine, or Savage 
Teland, supplemotited by a description of the island and tis inhabitanti by Mr. BE. 
‘Tregesr. ‘Nino ia aituated in the South Pacific in int. 20° S.and long, 169° 21' W. 
Fe te abont 49 miles in cireomforenoe, and is neatly of an oval shape. The natives 
ore of the fair Polynesian type, ane greatly resemble the Samoans. They atill cling 
to some of their ancient and innddent custome. Before the introduction of Chris- 
Ganity they wers constantly at war with each other, At the present time tho 
character of both Nino and ite people differs much from that of the past. The 
epson seaboes fve-thouxund and seventy, half of which are children, Thi 

produces coffer, cotton, Mgar-tano, arowroot, and yams, of the finest quality, 
the sail being very fertile, 
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POLAR REGIONS, 


Dr. Nansen’s Expedition—Tho following telagram, dated Borlsvaag, 
Joly Dist, hue been received fram: Dr. Nansen (Berloraag ia about 60-miles west of 
Vardi}: Leaving Vardi fir Yugor Strait, where thirty sledge dozs will, meet tt, 
‘Will go slong the Siberian Coast eastward, past Capo Chelyuskin to Olenets River, 
near the Lena, where another twenty-six doge are waiting. We then tum towarda 
the north, We hope to rach the west const of the Now Siberian Iulanda in the 
end of Atgrat, If the ice isnot bad, Tho latest information about lee conditions 
there are favourable. We shall go straight northwards until fast in the ice, If we 
feet new land woshall follow it along the west coast northwards; when there la 
no mores open water we ehall drift with the oe. Everything hes gono on well up 
tothe present, ‘The yam isa splendid strong ship and will stand: Ice premire well, 
Sho ia deeply laden-with coal, bat will-aoon grow lighter. Accounts of the lea In 
the White Sea and Rammts Sea are not favourable; there has been much lee, but 
L hope it is now better, au the lew changes quickly. [have good hopes, If we ouly: 
get theoitch tho Kara Sea in good time I feel certain thers are good prospects 
of succes. 

Lieutenant Peary’s Expedition —Iieutenant Peary loft St. John's, Now- 
foundiand, in the early part of July for Northern Greenland, eid Smith Sound, 
hie tuain objrot being, it is stated, to lay down the northern coast of Greenland, = 
Lieutenant Stary t taking with him a supply of Eskimo dogs, eight Coloma 
donkeys, anil twentyenrricr pigeons, He hes taken supplies for two years, including 
three tons of pemnijean. 


Seismology in Japan —The Seismological Society of Japan, founded in 1880, 

olaeed a brief but active lifoin 1802, The causa of death having been apparently 
tot eo much lack of workers aa of opportnities for their meetings, the publications - 
ofthe defunct Society ara to be eattinued [y journal form under the editorship of 
Professor Milne, Vol. 1., ovrretpouding to Val. XVII, of the Sovluty"s trensactious, 
has just been issued, and. contains cight papers, five of which are from tho editors 
pen. One of these diseases ip. detail the rarthquake statistics of Japan for the year 
1800, daalituy with » total of B15 shocke—s frequency cotuiderably above tho 
average. In the province of Higo no fewer than 207 earthenakes wwte reconied, 
areatly following on the great earthquake of July 1880, Professor Milne's other 
papers deal chiefly with peneralleed resylis of Previous work in seimuology, and 
thelr nppiitation to the mitheation of earthguake effects, Th conjunction with 
Mr..F, Omari, Professor Milne gives an accoint of experimental invostizetions on 
“the avertuming and fracturing of brick and other columns by horizontally applied 
tiation,” aud compares the results with the mathematical formule deduced by 
Mallat and cthers Professor W. K. Burton contributes ecun nota on the 
applications of photopraphy to selamology, and Mr. F, Omazi un early Chineso 
warthqtiakes, 


The Contraction Theory of Earth Movements.—Dr. i. Siezer of Viewna 
contributes (0 Aisland some noted on Sivees's theory, which attempte to explain 
thetformation oi muuntains and the elevation anid depression of coast-linon bry the 
eutiraction of the Earth's cont from cooling. ‘i'his hypothesis first gained acoept- 
ance Io Wranre, ond Suess hiniwelf vefers ts Prévost me anticipating his vows, 
Giinther has recently drawn ‘attention to thy work of Bersélius, who found Ii 
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[pombe to acconnt for the elevation of the Scandinavian Peninsula by means of the 
contraction-theory alone, without recourse fo the supposed changes of tho level of 
the wes, deemed necessary by some investigations, But Dr. Sieger points out that 
the whole case was treated from almost the same point of view, and in almost the 
dame tnantier, by F.W, Johnston ay long aio on 1883, En the Edinburyh Meu 
Phitopiioal Jowrneal for that year appears a poper *On a grattal cleration of the 
land in Scamiinavia,” in whieh Johnaton finds in the ooolmg of the Earth a cause 
which “ not only suffices for the formation of mountain-ranges, but explains the 
) Penéral elevation of the Saandinavian Peninsula.” 


Martin Behaim and the Astrolabe —Engen Gelcich, who at the Columbus 
celdbration st Hamburg deale with the wtate of nautical science at the chiss of the 
15th century, wthempts (Mitthellwagen, Viens Geog, Soc. xxxvi., yi 100) to rmetnove 
the chscority whith has hitherte involved the question of the part taken by Martin 
Behain in the introduction of improved methods of observation at sea. Humboldt 
and Psehel, followed by other writers, held that the te of the cress-stall was learnt 
by the Portuguese from the Arabs in the Indian seat, andl so introduced into 
Eorope, Breusing: having shown that this waa doe to a misreading of a passage 
af Barros, pointed out that the cross-staif had been described as early as 1472 hy 
Tiegiumoutanus, Whose pupil, Martin Pohalm, attemled the Junta summoned by 
Jobo UU. te suggest improvements in the metheds of nautical astronomy, and 
probably carried the knowledge of that instrument’ into Partogal. The improve- 
mente introduced by the Junta concerned the instrument only, according to 
Browsing, a wufliciently acctrate tables of the eun'w declination already existed. 
Tn supportof his argument he cited: the passage of Darres which atetea that the 
Ataba used an instrument of their own, for the same observations for which the 
Portuguesa thea aed. the crose-staif, ‘These views, which met with genoral 
aveeptanes, are fejectal by Geleich, for reusoua which may be aammarised thus :— 
(1) Burros, in deneribing tho limprovernents bronsht in by the Junta, speaks only of 
Aitrolates, notmg the greater accuracy ubtained by the new imethod over tht in 
which the large woolen Astrolabe: were. still used. Da Gama, who took with bim 
4 large wooden Astrolabe and srnnller ones of brass, found the former mtrustworthy 
ates, (2) Darrow wrote sixty years alter the assembly of the Junta, and « cormect 
rendiring uf his statement aw to the wee of the oross-stait by the Portuguase for o 
certain obgervation shows that he was speaking of what wae the case in hiednay. 
Now'we know from Noniua that the cross-stail was then not meed for observation of 
the sun's altitads, forwhieh it had peoved unnnitable, tut for that of the Pole ater. 
(3) Neither Columbus, Magellan, por anyother navigator or writer on narigation 
until late in the 16th century mentions tha crogs-staif as neod ot wea. (4) 

iitatine waa not the Inventor of the cross-atall, which had been described. os 
early ay the Ith century by the Spanish Jew, Levi Bon Geer. (5) The 
pare exiting thbles Involved Inhotiogs mildulationa, which those newly ised 
by Regiomontanus, probably put ia a more practicable form by Behaim, would 
obviate. Gelcich therefore concludes that the cresé-staff wae not wend for observing 
the win's meridional altiiude in Dehulm'a time, hat that the title of the latter 1 
intinotion rests on hit introduction of more handy brass astrolabea In place of the 
large Wwoxelen ies, and ‘the preparation of tables which would bring the pructice of 
navigatiod within thie reach of a far whier cirole than prev holy, 


Ville-Timohenko's Water-Bottle.— Te Memoirs ( Truly) of the Noworosian 
Society of Netiwaliete (vol. xvii. No, 2) 1202) contain a description of the water- 
bottle which ome tesed by tha Black Ses expalitions in 1800 ond 1801. Tt ie a modifi- 
cation of Villers lathometer by M. Timehenks, The appuralio conalate of a copper 
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eylindes, lightly widened in ita middiy, like a cask, gilded inside, and having 
openings at both onde’ Each of the two ends ia shut by a lid, attached toa screw, 
which is eet. into motion by a propeller, Wien the instrument goos down, the two 
“propellers rotate one way nud extend the screw till they have thrown the two lida wide 
open, #0 that water freely panes through the instrament. But when it fa pulled 
upwards, the propeller, turning the other way, at ence shut the valves, ‘The 
cylinder, the stoppers, and the propellers aro placed in anuther wider cylinder,  'lLur 
apparatus has been well tested, amd ts cousijered ax fully trastworthy. It haw 
received the name of Ville-Timelmko's kathameter, 

-Denudation in Deserts.—At the tenth meeting of German geographers 
(Stuttgart, Aprii 1809), Prof. Dr. Walther of Jena read s paper on denudation it 
deserta, le showed that the customary views which we have of a desert ara offen 
‘gitite different from the netnn) physical datures of auch countries, Denuilatiim 
consists ef two diferent factors, viz, the decomposition of the surface, and the 
temoral of the decomposed products, If decomposition is fut small, the trans 
‘porting agente teed nob be af vreat force ty order to remorp all the prodecte of 
the former Dnt in many qneck thease products are very conalderable, as even the 
hardest rocks inay he decomposed: by physical influencom, mech a: insolation auid 
ereatand sudden changer of timmporature, or by chemical reagenia which prevath 
clilelly in deterty where the amount tif sand is but Hmlted, Iain is of rare 
occurrence in deserte, md itv tniluenoe opon denudation is culy of subondipate 
impertauce. Much more vigorous transporting egetite are the wine which ofa 
how with prewt force; but rocks ant worn and destroyed much lesa by the mere 
friction of sand-laden winds, than by deflation, tha effects of which are the 
important factors of demudation, wherever ihe transporting force of the winds 
wnrpesses the action of tho water, Prof. Walther, who han made the study of deserts 
his epeciality, prove his statements by many observations which lio lind made In the 
Bahar, om the Sinaltic Peoiwula, ad in the deserts of North America, 


GENERAL. 
ions for Travellers—At » meeting of the Profieses of ihe 


Thuria Natural Histury Museuin, ve Wiha docded to form for tha year Te A 
eourad Of apociul instrnetion for travellers, The advandace of a eimilar institution 
had been recognised by the naval authoritice, who in 1888 had séquented Professor 
Ponehyt to draw tip a twatiss im the “Récolte des objets d'histoire naturlle & lu 
uit" 1p the Sunnum this tveching had for a long period actually hea eatablalied 
and had prowredzirely dereleped ha fore recely ing oe ba) consecration, Jn. IATG 
Professor Hamy hel started o serica of lectures, which are stil! eotitinived, and 
which were attended ty many travellers, among whom may be mentioned, 
MM_ de Brose and Hammand. To special instruction tn authropolowies) pedearch 
M. Hamy tad added a fow lesions in pliotozraphy, lesans which be proposed 
to continne this year. The learned professor will this fll up a more apnarent 
Glan res! ‘lank in tha syllates, Gesiles, the example of ihe profeune of 
Anthropology bad been foilowed by Profeisce Burean. ‘Tho new instruction is tu be 
Swaautlally practical. The professors will alm ut giving merely simple directions 14 
their students, and at showing them none but essay manipulations which coald be 
carried out where wo Istoratocy iu available. 'Thoy only intend to leach travel: 

how to gather ood how to preserve collectiony, and how to avoid overbundanini 
thomeelves with wortliless object Thus many « disappolntment will be saved: 
Pramoustrations in tha laboratories will teacti how to practically apply what i lneris 


in the lectures; special attention will be devoted to the collection of specimens inthe 
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fold, Thus Mi. Charles Brongniart will take his stmfents in the neighbourhood of 
Paria to gather insects; while M. Ramond will show them how to draw up a goobigical 


section, In a word the purpose of this course of Iscturea is to enablo tho 
traveller to collect usefully for science. Lot ua hopw that thiy attempt will lead 
io the formation of a real school of travellers who ore noturatist, and for whom 
the publication of the leans siven in 1898 would immediately prove a moe 
valnable guide, ‘Ths (iret eourse waa given from April to June laat, and included 
the following:—Opening Lecture, Prof, Milne-Edwards; Anthropology, Prof, 
Himy; Ethnography, Prof, Vermean; Mammifsrous. Animals, Prof, Oustalet; 


- Fishes and Reptiles, Prof. ‘Vaillant; Birds, Prof. Oustalet; Compared Anatomy, 


Prof, Pouchet; Werms anil Zosphytes, Prof, Bernard : Insecta and Crostaceans, 

Ch. Brougoiatt; Molluace, Prof. Perbier; Botany (phanerogame), Prof, Bareau, 
Botany (cryptozams), Van Tiezhkem; Living Plants, Prof. Carnu; Paleontology, 
Prof. Albert Gandry ; Gedlozy, Prof. Stanislas Mounlar; Motesrolozy, Prof, Danie; 
Barthelot; Mineralogy, Prof, Lacrolx; Traveller’ Hygiene, Prof Grébant. Duriig 


the: ptnctioal lectures given in the laboratory, oF | im the field, the students wero 


initialed into the art of gathering and of preparing collections 

The Navy Eecords Society. —A society, newly formed, under the nama of 
the Navy Reconls Society, propores to prt rare of unpublished works relating to 
the Navy, with the.zim of establiching the history of our Navy cm a eure founda- 
ton, Their Noval Highnesses the Dube of Edinburgh and the Duke of York are 
patrons of the Soctety, and Bari Spencer, the present Firet Lord. of the Admiralty, 
# the president, It should bo understood that dhe Society is neither exclusively 


inne, indes!, mainly, naval io ite constitution; and that any pereon, library, or cll, 
‘approved by the Council by eligiile asa member, Appliention should be mado to 


tig: Seorstary, Profesmr Laughton, ot Oateshy House, Manor Road, Barnet. The 
firet poblleations will most probably bo papers relating to the war with Spain, 
1557-3, edited by Mr. J. K. Langhton; and Hood's leliers, 1780-3, edited by 
Mr. D. Hannay. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The * Island of Sultana,” 
Baa Pans, Womtew, July 10h, 1893. 

T have two copper coins of the Esst India Company, dated respectively 
1800 and 1836, which in addition to the arms ani supporters of tha Company 
anl-the date, bear the words “Island of Sultana” | havo made many inquiries 
both from nurmiametiats and geographer, aud so far have been able to obtain ny 
trustworthy information ma to the whereabouts of thia faland. The mapa of the 
Sociaty have been: hurited over in vain, but the name cannot be-found, ‘Tho. theory 
ainiog nitnismbtivte fe that the name refere to Sutmatm or Laboan. T should be 
greatly oblived to any Felluwof the Society or reader of ihe Jowrnal who will 
Kindly: give mo any definite information aa to where the island i, or, if It bias been 
rechristened, what ita present name is, ie Tsu Bre . 


Hanmbal's Vinegar. 
1, Tarsrrz: Roan, Tose Hrs, Jelg 1144, 199%, 
Whilst in Qolombo im March [nat in the nurse of ‘a. tip to, te 


Bast my attention was accidentally directed’ to a substance called “Cabook,” 
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Twas told that“ Cabook,” ia decayed rock, and ts found both'on the surface and 
‘below the soll. Tt hardens in the wun, and in uoudlly limed over when. need for 


“Walilding houses, Ib is said to be a favourite substance with’ bargliry, as it offers 


little resistance to their attacks, | 
Burglary, eid myjniorment, having selected a house on which to opernte, bring: 
with them a chatty containing one cr two quarts of vinegur. ‘Choy remove the 
line-and puddle the-vinegar on to the “Cabook,” a process which softens Itiand 
makes it lke mud. They ore then ablo with an iron tool to work a hole through: 


the" Cabjok "and into the building, the wholo process, in many instances, last{ns 


not mor than fifleen minutes. 

_ ‘The incident epemed to me to throw-some light on this Tsenssion; and to slinw 
the poesilility of luast of Livy's story, ond it in o curious confirmation of the 
extract from Dion Chssiuy, quoted at p. 175, Vol. I. of The Weagraphicnl Journal. 
If may, however, bo alrondy-well known to you, ao I give is with all posille 


&. Honack Caxn.tn. 





The Pusition of Geography in the Cycle: aj’ the Sciences. 


dn the accompanying Table T have endeavoured to defina the position oceupied by- 
Googmmphy in the Cycle of the Seivose. If these relationa between Geography ail 


the allied selonees worn cluuriy understood, it would be helpful both to) tetehers 


und students, ond lay the tore forthe construction of text-book on Tigoretioal 


Or Sciantifie Geography, which, in me opinion, hed yet to be-written. It ia trum 
that there are anil have leen-writera on Geography who have irealed their subject. 
matter ina thoronghly scientific. manner, anid dhero ara others who have clearly 
explained what Geogrmphy ts nef, What we want, however, is 9 cloar expoeition 
of the Held and scope of Geogenphy and of [ts relation to other soleus. If any 
snch exposition has heen made it iv unknown te we, thoogh Tam aware that in 
Germapy and elewhero the wicnce of Goography ia thorotighly understood ond 
haa been exheustively eriticdied, 

In thia country Geography is discredited because it iv imperfsotly understood 
aod inmiequately taught; it fa regarded os o graphy and not as an blegy at all, 
The reason of this is becanaa Geography is uscd merely at a vehivla of desoription 
and potwia body ef thought. No tax iv laid on the reszoning powers uf the atndent, 
and therefore the anbject, in ite empirical aspect, is-all bat worthless in any ayatom 


ofeducation, Although general principles are nuderstood and appliod, as pertaining 


exclusively to tha dopartment of Gengmaphy, they: have not yet been griuped and 
classified, far lew have thay been embodied im: any published ayetem of tesehine, 
Teachers, for thi most part, have had to evolve a system for themselyes—a, ayaten 
thas ia liable to error on account of the personal equation, What they require is 
what all establishod sciences already possess, o atandan| text-book that very clearly 


Wefines the principles of Geography and their practical application, for Geography 


fina both a practical auil'a thearel{eal ale, All else, yo far os Scientific Geography 
la Condertiel, tinal either encroach npow other aciences o¢ be adisjointed and an 
eclectic epitome of them, 


: 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir George Tryon, K.C.B.—While, by the appalling catastrophe of the: 
Vietorva, the country lost, ln Sir Geerpe Tryon, one of ita mest valued and mecom- 
plished servants, this Soctely has bon deprived of a ligtily-prized associate who 
had bien me of oorslres for more than a quarter of a omntury, 

George Tryon was of op ancient Northsmptoushire atock, the think em of 
Thomas Tryon Hq, of Bulwick Park by Anne, diushter of Sir Joby Trollope, Bart, 
anil sfalor of the fest Lord Keateron, Born in January, 1802, he enterd the Navy 
in 1846, after a longer period of schooling than fell to the lot of most young naval 
tices in thee days He bheran his career on the West Tofian atatlon, onder 
theauspiors of Admiral the Earl of Dundouald, the renawned Lont Cochrane of 
Bosquy Roads; After two years he was tranalérrell to the Moditermnean, being 
wmuployed at midshipman on board the Vengranor, under Captain Lord Edward 
Russel}, at the breaking out of the Crimean war, He went thence to the 
Firitannia, the flagship of Admiral Fir Deans Dundas and served In the Norval 
Hrignde before Sebastopol, when lie was wounded, and at the capture of Kinburn, 
After the pence Tryon remained on board the Afoyal Alert, the flag-ship of Lord 
Lyons, and he was promoted to the tank of lieutenant for his wor services, in 
October, 1854, Pour years afterwards he was selected for tho Royal Yacht, whieh 
entire iin iis commander's step after two years, 

Thirty years ogo that grat revolution in the constructive department af our 
nity wed cotnmence), before which the woolen walla of old England were destined 
to disappear. The first Irotidlail was the Warrior, commissdoned by our aseneiain 
Captain tho Monoumbla Arthur Cochrane, in 1801; and it is no small triknte ‘te 
the ‘brilliimtoattaimments of George Tryon that he-shiuld have been tilocted ue 
Communder of the Warrior, serving tmdér the son of his cld Admiral, ‘Lord 
Dundonald, He was only twenty-cizht years of age, and had just been promoted 
to hia commaniler'a rank, After sow’ -yeary In the (Vurrior she was. pald nif, and 
Tryon waa appointed to the Sutprix in the Mediterrancan. He was, tliroteh tifm, 
ati nrilent sporteman, and doring this commission hie had many opportiinitia, on 
the const of Albania ond elewhiee, wf indulging in ble favourite pureniz. 

Tryon attaloed lilt powt-rank in April, 1880, ond two years aferwands he wan 
mpecinily welected by-the ‘Treasury to organise and euperintend the transport ilepuart= 
ment dice Cie Abypesinias war, When he arrived in Annesloy Bay he find 
eversthing dua chastic wate, Ttut hi hed a genine for orgunisation, attending 
personally to every detail) and seeing binself that all his onders were carried out ag 
ha intended, The transport rervice became regular and éMiclent under his hands, 
and the value of his work wae recognited by the Government.” He was created u 
Companion -of tle Bath, Althouwh he was strict in enforcing obedience ‘to his 
regulations, and sometimes even sree, hile considerate kindness aryl ania! mummer 
won him the respect and regard of the numeroua body: of transport captains, why 
presented him with a hamdaome pieen of plate after the close of his servics tn 
Annesley Bay, 

Tn 1660 Captain Tryon waa married to the Honorable Clemeutina C. Heathoots, 
danghter of the fire: Lord Avdand, her mother béing 212 Paronees Willoughby 
@Eroby in her own tight. ‘They tented Tickhill Cuatle in Yorkshire for @ shirt 
Hee; hut sich an effiner es Tryon could not be allowed to remain long tn 
cinployed. He was Private Secretary to Me, Geschen at the Admiraliy from 
LIT L to 1874, and in the latter year he commissioned HS. Raleigh for w thtea 
Seer” gervice in the Mediterranean, Prom 1878 to 1681 Captain ‘Tryon’ ‘com- 


——— es ba 
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gnanded ELMS. Monarch on the same station, serving on the coast of Tania at the 
‘thao of the French occupation, aud acting as a member of the Sf&x enquiry 
commission. He waa specially complimented by the Admimlty on the adulsable 
‘onler of the Monarch when that ship was paid off in 1881. 

Pryou was now Jodked upon as one of the most prominent officers in the navy. 
A Gicrough seaman und able diplomatist, he was also a skil{ul organiser, and be had 
acquired cansilerable adminiatrative experienoy at the Admiralty. He was s man 
od strong personality, and exercised groat influence over the minds of others. 
Prom 1882 until he attained flag-rank ia 1884 he beld the important post of 
Permabent Secretary to the Adminity, and since 1876, or before, his mind had 
“heen specially tumed to the questions connected with fect manswuvros and tactics 
His decided inclinallon was to. the side of that school of thought, in the nary, 


“which was less in favour of exact experiment with individual ships, and more 
deposed to rely upon the eye and the jodgmunt, and oo plenty of practice in 
he. ot of ficct manwuyrex, Many other questivns bearing on the welfare of 

thé navy exorelved his thoughts and occupied bis peu at this time. 
In 1884 becuse a rearadmiral, and went out as cotmmander-in-chief on 
the Australian Station with H.M.S. Nelson as hin Aag-ahip. During the next 
he did most important service in organising the system of local naval 
defence for the Australian colonies, and, in his. position as admiral, in doing bis 
best to draw closer the tics between the. colonies and the mother country. Re- 
twae.a national lose that bla candidature for the Spalding division 
of Lincolnshire should have been urrsuccesefnl ; for his knowledge on naval and 
golonial questions would havn been most valuable in the House of Commons. In 
‘TEST he wus created a KC . and in the following year he was appointed 
‘Saperiutendent of Naval Reserves, » which he held for three yearn Here 
his talent for organisation had un excellent field: for ite exercise, while hie ability 
as a naral tactician was displayed during the manenvres of 1888, 1889, and 1990. 
_ While Snyerintendent of Naval Reserves he beeame a vice-admiral, and in 
ber, 1891, he was appointed commuander-in-chief of the Mediterranean fect, 
with bis fiag on beard HLM.S. Victoria. He bad beld that honourable position 
‘fora year and nine months at the time of his lamented death on June 22nd. 
"The feeling of thoee who had the privilege of serving under him is well expressed 
fn the concluding paragesph of the despatch from Ardmira) Markham reporting the 
disastor, where te refers to “the great and irreparable lose that the navy and the 
milion have sustained in the death of our beloved commiander-in-chief, Sir Georgy 
Tryon, K.CB., whose kindoce of heart, no less than his signal ability in that 
re n of which hie was euch « distinguished ornament, had endeared him to 

all who served under his communi.” 

Bir George ‘Tryam became a Fellow of this Society in 1807, soon afier he obtained 
at-rank nnd just before be went out to Abyssinia. He continued to take a friendly 
interest in the wolfare of the Society, and he twico very noarly became & member of 
our Cocneil, Bat he felt shat he wonld be unable to devote that amount of time 
to the daties which hu invariably gave to everything he undertook. It must, how- 
ever, always be recognised that the large numbor of our Fellows who are, like Sir 
George Tryou, unable from theie other occupations, to take an active part in vur 
afluirs, still form a most valuable gection of our body, The interest they take in 
gO science is extends} to others who are under their influence, aml the 
welfare of the Society, and of the scienoe to which it is devoted, i thie quietly, 
‘but surely and continuously promoted by them. In the Jose of 20 distinguished and 
‘eo influential » Fellow, while we shure the sorrow of the who'e nation, we thus have 
-ppocjal reason for regret. Sir George's grasp of the mbjects that interested him, and 
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Aa lis conversitional powers, which were of « high order, caused his Influence to be 
widely folt, Hut bis-memory ie endeared to all who eerred under him, by his - 
‘gmnenaity, his large-heartednesy, and his considerate treatment. of officers who were | 
introwble When « very distinguished officer recently had an accldent with Lis 


ahip, he etitored Sir George Tryon’s room, for hie first interview afterwards, in feat 


and trembling. When bo came out he wan bard to say—* One would have 
that) wor the Admiral who was in tronble, and not me.” His last wish was that 
wo one abould be wnjuntly blame! for bis error, acd bis lust mort noble words 
expressed that wish. Sir George Tryon lad a numerows circle of attached frlomds 
who wiil desply foel his loss, Many an nct of warm-hearted kindnvee will bo 
ee vistbeestie Laces and ation: etherd the prrent writer may ventant to. express 
his grief at the lows ofa very. old friswd, ond his admiration of the noble and 
fenerows character whose memory will long temuin with ws. Or MM. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1892-93. 


Fourteenth Ordiuary Meeting, June 26th, 1893.—Ganeral R. Srnacuey, 2.4, 


Gat, 8.4, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
‘Exncrisns:—Toka Barker, C.E.; Johu Edward Blundes ¢ Harold Michell 


‘Cbernge: Thomay Robert Dewar ; Geiral Mathes Goat OD, Gravee; WH, 


Grenfell, ALP, ; Captain FS, ‘Guilding, DAA. G3 OG. Hf, Moyes, J.P. TR iiolt 
Lochner; J, Battie Wood; Wiltéam Henry ieenart 3 Gilbert Bieconigi i ; Jewry 
W. Nant: Thomas J. Toglor ; Thomas Toetdell; Theedlore Usietti. 
The Paper read waa s— 
“Kurdisias.” By Captain F, BR. Maunsell, ma. 
‘There was an exhibition of photographs, maps, botanical specimens, &o. im tho 
eA-TOORL, 


Special Meeting, July 3rd, 1893—Genoral TR. Stnacmer, t.x., CAL, PALS, 
‘Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Evectioxs:—(. &. Barnes; K.2. Barren; William Jobe Bowden; W. Orne 
Dencan; Colonel W. Everett, CALG., A4.4.; Edvard Arther FiteGerald 
Caplain Ridard Ford (late Bisle Brigaile): slismes Herbert Hugh Harrison : Ralph 
Head: 0. H. Howarth; Prederick Hall Kirby; Lieut, G, M, Kirkpatrich, BE 
Hlavid Harry Leverton; Bruce Morison; Weltiam If, Mullous, Wud.; Colonel A 
Paget (Scots Guards); Parke Meyhew Pitter; Douglas Parker; ‘Alfred Parminter: 
Thoms Redmoyne, MA, MD. ; Sontimas Rivington ; [t-Colonel Hertert Anthony 
Samyer, L8.0.; Arther Serena: Jusph Vaughan Turners Richard Wyedham 
Vaughan, (2, dic; Bruel Edwand Wild, d7A., de. 

The Paper mad wes — 

, “Sonrneye in the Patnira aod Central Asia.” Bi the Right Hon. the Earl of 


a an exhibition of paintings, objects of natural history, and enrios in. 
the tea-room, 


Special (rentral Meeting, July 2rd, 1893, General R. Sruacwiy, 
Ca., Fs. Fiee-President, in the Chair, 
This meeting was simmoned by the Coanedl by the following notice, which was- 





“gent. to all Fellows ia the United Kingdom — 
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Tune 19th, LENG, 

Ju erdur to give effect to tho understanding come to ab the Anniversary Meeting, 
‘that um oarly date should be fixed for calling a Special General Meeting to consiler 
the proposal made by the Marl of Mayo to the effect that ladies ahold be allmitted 
as Ordinary Fellows, the Connell now give notice that s Special General Meeting 
for the abows purpose will take placo om Monday, July Ged, af 8.30 Paat,, at the 
University of London, Burlington Ganlena (by permission of the Hennte). 

Av this: mecting the Karl of Mayo will move the following resolutions: 


Chap. TE., para, 1, of the Soctety's Reguiations. 
TG aid wt the end of the paragraph the words, ‘Ladies are eligible wa 
Ordinury Fellows” 


Interpretation: clause to be adit at end of Thules: 


“Whenever required in these Hegulatlons or the Appendix thereto, words 
importing the masculine gender only shall include the feminine gemior.” 


"Phe following smendunt to Lend Mayo's resolution will ‘be proposed by Mr. 
“William. Hicks : 
“That without expressing any opinion as to tho status of those Ladies 
alrowfy elected by the Council, this Moeoting of the Royal Geographical 
Soviety considers it inexpedient to admit Indice us Fellows” 


Tt Is the hopo of the Conneil. that all Tellows abl to do eo will: attend the 
mesting; and that any declslon come to may be regarded as conclusive, and will sot 
be farther challenged, 

rhe Council belmg desirous that the question shall be decided Jn conformity with 
ihe wishes of the Fellows at large, have abstained from adopting wny resolution wpett 
it in their collective capacity, reserving, however, to ali of their nomober free exercise 
of their individual opinions. Dovonas W. Pursiriein \ Fonz Bees. 

H, Servo inhi 


After some introductory remarks by dhe Chairman, the Earl of Mayo moved 
the rosalutions of which he had given potica, viz. in Chaptor IL, paragraph 1, of 
whe Socinty’s Regulations, “To add at the end of the paragraph the.words * Ladies 
ste eligible av Ordinary Fellows?" Interpretation clause to be mided. at end of 
Hiules—" Whenever required in thesa Regulotions, or tin Appendix thormte, worls 
importing the inaseuline gender only, shall Include the feminine gender.” 

Sip Fredutick Young seconded Lord May's mation. 

Mr, William Hicks moved the amendment, of which lin hind given notice, viz. -— 


“That without expressing any opinion aa to the statue of those ladies 
already elected by the Cvanell, {hie Meeting of the Royal. Grograpbieal 
Sociaty considers |t inexpediant bo ndovit ladies 24 Fellavws.” 


This amendment was seeonded by Adinim! Sir Vesey Hamilton. 
‘The Chairman ruled thot as Mr. Hicks’s amondment waa a direct negative ta 
Lord Mayo’s motion, the latter should: be put first, 
Qe the vote being taken, the result was annenneed by the Chairman ns. 
fullows : 
To favour of Lord Mayo'e motion .. ~ ~ i .., 158 
Against =... ~~ =r . - oF = ~« te 


Majority agaist, es 38 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Sy HUGH ROBERT MILL, D,Sc., Librarian, BGR. 
Tim Pesto abbreviations of norms aot te adjectives derived ications. Ghogenpbioat 


to indiate the eniros of urtivies from, other pub 
een are in each eae written in full :— 








(ha mocount of the anibignit of the words setane | querto, &c., the size of book in 

the list below ls denoat length anil lwemtih of tho borer luc licker t 

swattet half ick ‘The siso othe ee 10% Gh, a ee ee 
EVEOPE, 


a 


Deubehe Rundechau 15 (1604): dELAS7. 
Fiatettng der Alpen Vou Tir. Atrust Bellen ¢. Bitin. With map, 


of Tyrrel. 
Contribmtious to the Geolury of ihe Wengen am! St, Casaian Strata ; in 
Senthorn Tyral. By Maria Ogilvie, tec, [Freon the Journal 
a te ee erga vol slix. (183), p. 1] Wey map aeet Zone, 


Traly—Mouti Pisani, Le lhe Dull, (1893)= 217-28 a Arels 


Lee Mont pieuns, M. Arthur d'Arcis. 
toa tPane Pies] ares small chain of monntaina situated te the northeast of {lu 


Waseorcelles 
Sur los Religime de In Lnsitanio- — Sur Paik ag mg aan 
da Mémoire destinées hola 10" {ateraaional de 
(hrientolietes. Tur J. Leite ie seer iri Ainorat 
“Géographle, 122. Presented by the Geographical Soeicty of 
“Notes on the felipions of the inhalitis mpage Sagh, 
8 Potinanly tan the gd i rll tires be ilies establishment of 
indications af the googeaphical distribution, of soma of the most input 
‘Deux falta de Phoaslogis "ebpriqae Miruvire présente > 
4 106 Bession iy len ha Ca assed beatae live Grice "Par A. ft 


ebonne, Bocléid ie. ¢ 
2 Ganyrap en Sacty of Thabane | OSPR 18 


Som cheertutions of ihe ald prenenoiation af fi 
trwilligration into Portoguess of Arabian haimes, nti] utlogrenhy ani na ans os sala Ge: 
by tho Arabw of place numes, 

‘Beandinavia & Gea. Erdh. Berlin 24 (1893'; 1-129. 


Eocrectiwankungen tnd Sirandrerchiobineen in Skandinavien, Vou Dr, 
An ices wrork on carth-movementa in Seandinnvia, 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 







La promiize invaslin des Nermands dans re mitistimane en S44— 
Tin ‘comnalizance dp ia Ayr magttes les Hommes diy Nord. 
Mémoires destinéss kh ctr an a ta Intotmitionn) dea 
‘Orientalletes.. Par le Praficsuse Adu Eriskefcr Fobricius, —— 
Société do Geographic de Lisboune, 160 Preaented by the Coographi 
Boriety of Lisbos.. 
Thess memoirs ate the subject of a special review. 
‘Daited Eingdom—Trade, J. A. Statistical & 66 (1893): 185-214. Bourne. 
a reeaof the Extornal Trade of the United Kingdom in Recont Yeam. 
yy Stephen Bourne 


ASTA. 
Armenia. Glotwe 63 (1293): 349-352. Baleke. 
Uintaenctsitnagen x ned Heise dn: Tronakvokesien, Hoch-Armenien oni 
tet tnanat on Dr, Waldemar Belok. Map. 


Irrigation Works in = and E ery nigra Buekley, 
Superintonding alten Patio Watke London, 
BS Re Rig be ih 7h fh evi, a Many nape aul 
ares Price £3 ary if State for Tatia- 
This larze volume creel aati bine motheds of irrigation employed tn 
India und Esypt, we give boing raaniyen doveorie ne hr by tho crcl af numerous 
woctional i fol 


lagrama, and: by mapa of the 
] mape of river-basing and tle ge ve ® certain geographical valna tot the eed 
from Ika importance aa a contribution to engineering literature. 


7 Tndis, Ponjab—Ambals District. ——— 
: Gestine of the Ambnia District, 1999-05, Compiled and published under 


of th kav I 
ist "foaacrs Senay ace ne" 


G lor ef tho Har Disioh, by P. 3 asm, 1602 Compiled 

ct id =. a, 

zi polished under the of the Panjab Governmont, Lahore “1808: 
siz 9} x 6), pp: vi. 290, and ail, Preseated by the Secretary of State fur 


Madras Observations. Smith 
eying utube fa cap dng! pyogenes e 
al the Govirnmen ents Madrns,in the years ISTT, LETS, end 
. I ssuder the ditsetion ef the my geese Varta Le, rae 
By (©. Michio Smith, sac, of. Vol. vi MM. TEE? gee Ix 8 
piv xxvil. and 350, Loe aataee 


. ‘Mongolia. J. Aniatiqna, 9,1 (1503): 290-898. Bretechneider. 


le 


Thingsnizen:en, Manolis. Par M. EL Brotuchoolier, tradoit da Buse par 
M.Pan} Borer. 23 


Thi ts @ Fieoch translation of an articly writwn by M, Bretechneider in December 
" See eee ee eee nen Ereee i Soe Abenlramadette Palladinm ponent 
= Ly the Russian Goographiral Society. 
Mount Sinal Imp, Asiat, Quarterly Rev, 6 (1803): 149-158, Sayco. 
‘Where wae Mount Sinai? By Prof. A. I. Sayoo. 
Prof, Sa¢ce_ is of opinion thut the true Mount Sinal wae sitmated on the bonlere 
OE te ita Edom among Lie tonzoa of Mount Beir, notin the Sinaitic Peuimenla. 


Qaeety Statemet, Palestine Exploration Fun, July, 129%, 210-239. 
Narrative of an Pel aniey to Letinnun, Anti-Lebanon, and Domuseus, 
By Kor. 

; Turfan. Globus 63 (1894): 381-255, Haka 
Grum Grechimaites Forvchungen iu Turian (Qentralusien) Mitgetelit von 
©. Habo, Titlia, 








a GROGRAPUICAL LITEEATURY OF THK MONTH. 
African Nounes Ren. G. 32 (1893) - 450-456, Sevin-Desplaces. 


LOrthographie dos Noma Alfrionina, Par TL. Bevin -Desplacs 

news Be yea to the inoosistonctes in spalling Afrlesy Place-named, with speelal 

Roumt the Bluwk Man's Ganlen, Hy Zélle Colvilo, rune With iilma- 

trations from drawings by the Anthor aud from pntogmaphs, Edloborgh 

and London, Willinam Bluckwned & Sone, 180 - Bb x Opp. xvi. 

_ eo. Priva Ie Pressuted by the Author. 

Mrs, Calvile’a journey doseribod In this volume wae [rs Tespocia un: wnmetal 
coe, With her hibenl, Galonel Colvile, sha left Europe ‘in plenier 1882 for a 
: of eoven mumtha’ durntion, anil suburking wi Suez on ou Eeyptian stexmer 
| several of the Bed_ Port, ager oy Suakin, during its becrdtinmerst, 
Missews, where she saw the golid reeulia of Malian en elie, and Aden. 
At Aden thay took a Fronoly atesmer to Tunuinze, culling at East African porte, "The 
roost move] anid piopeation part st Sipetetd was thal acmes the Leland ‘of |] nahn aca 
fhrough Autaannarive to Mojanga. Thence a French morehant tock tom neroge to 
Mozambique, where n consting streamer waa ford for. Dherhon, Through Natal 
vs rll amd the Transm! by esa. they nitimately reaohed |Kimberlny and Cape 
: Here a llitienliy presentod itself, na ii feat to complite the tour af Afries 
by visiting the wret-osst:colonive, with wich thes War no direet erammomicntion, At 
Aengih they deehdéd to eo tu the © where @ Wrat-African coaster ticked them 
up atl ehabled them to visit sie B ores af iinportance-on Lin Cininen Coast os farsenth 
nz ths | Oulviliy lind deweribed hor preg Megan with : 


‘African Valoanoes,.. Deuteche (J, Dla. 18 (1809): 105-197, 
} Dio Steen Brnctiapalton nnd Vollkuno in Aoquatorial Africa. Von De. 


i = atten to gir) & genem! view of the part played by voleanke momeioe im 


configuration of the continent. 
British East Afrion. Emp. Aint. Quarterly Ree, 6 (1895): 106-192, Parry. 
The Capabilities of Eastern boon. By Francis Perry, F.noa 
Cape of Goot — 


Bintistical Register of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope far the your 


sine 15 %¢ 8, pp. x. und 882, dingrass, " Prenciecs by the Conia Saenetairy, 
Dublak Iclané-—Inscriptions. J. Asiatique, 0,1 (1893): 77-111, ‘Bazzes- 
__ Ves Inscriptions de I'Te do Dutlak, par M, Rend Basyet, 
Tho Tinhiak Islande oro sdtunted in the Had Ses to the exat of Mazaown, 
East Africa. Potormanue M, 29 (1893): €4-66, 84-85, fi7-102, Wi 
Die hypeomeirs umd meteorvlegischen. Eypeboisse der dritten 
aiafrikanischen Expedition ton Dy. Hate Moyer im Jahre 1889, Von 
Dr. Ernat Wagnor in Brestan 
East Africa. Hoattinh G. Mag, 8 (1RO9): B37-o47, 
The Anglo-Portigues Delimitation Commimion in East Africa. 
Captain BC.N. Grunt, we - 
Germans Fast Africa, OM, Foreth. Dewtech. Scluteyeh, 6 (199%): Go-se, Bahr. 
Die Volker zwischen Itufiei ned Roruma. Von H. F. y, Behe. 


BSH. Belge 2.17 (1895)- 105-168. Du Filet. 

J. Du Fick, Len cxpiditions bolges an Katines, With aletch map. 
‘Tiberian. Aushamd (1493); 318-250, 955-257. Horn. 
—__ Gegenwart und Zokunft-der Negerrspubli Liberia “Von EB Horn. 
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Morocco. Nawlieal Mag, (1893): 53-208. Broadbent. 
5 Morooro, The Straits, and Franes. By F. L. Broadbent. 
Wortharn Afries—Uake Chad. fer. Frimpaiie 18 (1802): 12-16. Demanchs. 
Fe Route da Tehad et lea pritentionn Allamamice. Georges Demanche 
Senegal. BSG, Cou, Dordoams 16 (1893): 212-221, 235-248. 
~ Penetration ax Sowlan, Konlodougon et Bintodowgou.. Par bo Ds. 
Rarpaa Th nto, 
NORTH AMEEICA. 
America—Discovery, National G. Mug. § (1800): 1-20. Hubbard. 


Dike of Americn, Agnus! Aibireae by tho President. Hoo, 
Ganliner G- Hubbard 


Freeh dissussion of a well-worn theme, lilnstrated by reproductions of maps 


‘Maxico—Mt. Orizaba. Seieuoo 81 (1R9EYs 2SS-2H7. Soovell. 
“Mount Oraalm, or Giilaltopetl By J.T, Seovell. Wilh iluslrations. 
United Stater—Colorado. Chapin. 


The Land of the Clifdwellers,. By Frederick MH. Chapin. Ficaton, 
75 nonieit Mountain Club, 1292: am 8 x oP =, onl (8, Iii 
iiuwtrotions, Presented by the lpyttackian 
A bélef historical account of exploration in Colorado, and a nore detailed deseription 
ef the remains of the cliftiwellers ln thy San Juan region, tho Mueoa, Asowitr, OU 
and Navajo cations and tha Mess Verks. Most of the descriptions are from the author's 
peteunal uleervatliane. 


Report on thw of the Cotten Plant fs ae ey 
(Odaltetin ie Ms ce pian sie — Y poeee of A soomieys 
aahiogton, | * Oye te 
pig ga a thee tt 
Asuunl a} or Sey Mey En ustrdoanethy rt suey to the 
‘ Secretary at year a hayebons 
Ts02: sie 2) x 6, op. #40 ond indlex 24. riaad ie 12 x 3}, 155 plates. 


This comprehonave report gives full details of the enginecting works carried out 


during 180 on tho various harbonts wnd mavigablo rivers of the United Ststes 
eopions!y Hinstrated by plans, axctione anil views, 
United States—Minnecsota. Science SL (1895): 314-315, Hail. 
The Formation and Deformation of Minsesota Lakes By C. W. Hall, 
Minneapolin. 
United Stetas—Mincescta—Mammale Horriak. 
- The Morals of Minnesta,- A Seiontiilc and mpi Account of their 
Feuinres wid Habita By CL. Herrick, eps Harrison & Smith, 
ira: alee 5 8}, Bp. 20. [iostrotiona ‘hy th Geedinptoal 
onl Natwral History Sureey of Niwurseta. 


Porm Bulletin No, 7 of the Geoloiloal and Notaral Hidery Survey of Minnesota. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMEEICA. 
South. Foril. 
‘Troplent America, By Tanne N, Fon London, Edward Stanfonl, 1893 ; 
reacted by 


t 


ate & G6, pop. xiv. and Wurtrated. Price 10 GL PP 
weitelig iin Iie 


Mr. Fort fini Rio di Janeiro after tie revoiniion of 1880, and then recomls bla 
impressions on a journey which Jed hit, through Montevideo, Hienos Ayres, acrows 
Anidés, to the oonut tine of ne Pacific wlope, then to the West Tislies, Brig Fo 

Mexico, The observations f ure from the standpoint of a citizen 
United Sintes fully caine of sarredness of the Monroe Doctrine, and deyloring 
~ the commercial supremacy of Europe in South America. 








Wolf. 


(wl Bomar, Pubticads. 5 Suprema 
"ies de le Teodor W, rae 
ock fn, 180: ee tad 672, Pa Rt taieds 


instrated volume desling in dedall wiih the topegraph 
adil bloligieal distributions of Eacadve uk a chapter om the Hales 





Hoosier i 
mistratif mmiverse! Uist) ithiwin’ . 
Seman ermitigne i iS ee [Tome I, A—F.): Paria, 
ei wize 10 X Of; pn xvi. and 209. Mapd and: dluslpudiona 


| AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS, 
er: of the Central Auatralinn Expedition, 1230, ander the 
ouronl re Tet ed “xpedition, 1820, 


» ABUL: size Bh x Bi, 
pb. 8 Map. 
: _— Garaline Zsiands—Ponape, B.8.G. Madrid 34 (188): 7-48, Caberga. 
Ea Tala de Ponape! Por cf modico imilitar AS Cubetgn 
and eh of Porinpe ‘with of the tdland 
ee compieed ir thy Curiae Grom: ae ha ie stem Pacific, 


me South Wales, Records Gol. Surmy, Nis W. 3 (189%): 80-45, 
pa yg ae of the Aborigines mt Point Piper, Ross Bay, Port 


ge. jour. With plate 

mt Stasi Otert Thade in Now Routh Wales dusting 
1800, Under the direction of HO. Till al Ome, yilney, | Potter, 
1892: aise. 10 x 6), nacre SS te. tid, 

Results af Rain, River, ond © mbites raule in New Sout; 
Wale im 1801. Same dimetoe sm seit publi. lize TO x x Ob pp. Ise. 
Fa ee Presented hy ¢ Agont-General fog fru Sonsti 

Facil Cocos Ialand Rew. le G3. 18 (1808) - Hit, 41¢: IT (1809): Si-41, Litvre.. 


With oat ile — dt Pochiqoe. ile des Cocca (Ameriqne), 


| ‘Fhilippine Tstands—Wegritoe M2. 0. cea Wien. 36(1803): 929-591. Binmeutrise 
Bia he Oberlnufe dew ae Grand de bere Nawli 


ih 
int P. Fray Doenaventura Campa. ou Profesor 
Sip leehen id Gudciacan Dirontory, 1800, 
 Gole HE aa 7435 Se i 


tune Suardiny. Heeheenn 


aD sthayee oo eel Nil form sm imporiant eiilition to our knowledge of a 
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FOLAR REGIONS, 
Aretie Regione, Goldthwaite’s G. May. 5 (1303): 165-109, Schwatka. 
The Commerce of the Arctic Regioua. Hy Livat. Frederick Schwatlo 
Cooupt, Hewd, 117 (1803): 72-74. Babot. 
Sur les glaciers da Spitzberg, Note de ML. Chitsles Rabot. 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Atlantic. B8.@. Con. Dordenas (1899): 257-272. Hantreuz. 
A. Hantterx, L'Atlaniique en 182 ot Jo climat de la Gimede, Wits 
inant aa, 
Mountain-stracturs, Poeruoans M, $9 (1899): 138-141. Budzki. 
Kine Botmohiune hig itie Kontralctions theerie der Gobirgsbildang md 
die Reschaffenheit dee Erdinnern, Vou ML P. Rodzki 
een Dictionary of Notional hy. Faited by Siinoy Teo. Vol ae 
iney Lao. Wol-2xrr, 
Maetqrvell—Malthy, Pes tae th, Eider © Co, 1802+ sizn 10 x 7, 
pp, ti ond 447, “Price 159, 


Thi following names morn or lese connected with geography and travel appear amom: 
the notioes iii the | t -yulume :-—Johu Moines, by Prof. ea ‘Laughton ; Sir Hobort 
John: dn Mewtrriew 5 sharp the anme: Mobert McCormick, by tho samo; Sir Michand 
(imvea Maodonnell, cemtaat er fares. Bean eee by 0 Capt. 5. P, 


peace — Maes (tsb Boy), Toy), by C, A ees 
yall y A HE Mt ae ar: Sie Alea Mecteensth, by LL. M ~ 
Ti kenle, 


LM: Chichuetnrs piers MeRinlu' c eg Harris: Angie Sfacmil)an, by the ame; 
. cit t | 
, yack boli Jumies M. 


Willem Watts McNair, by W. A angueet, by G, Goodwin; and 
Richard Henry: ‘Major; reat i 4s eae 7 
Abet Vasconoallos. 
Sur le Din dn Macao. Ex Sa Warerig! destings it 
In 10° Soewion i Gees a Congres pres or ipe Da Cision Par J. Leite 
de Veasomeciio. Lisbon a do Gereraphie, 12 1S, Preeented by 
the Geographical Society of 


Some indications eonpern{ saa graphinal distribution of Portuguese dialects 
in Eumpo, America, Africa, au 


Map i Wormer, 


ar cog ag: Ma the Blementa of Field eoreae Br, Major 
Wi ongiihiy armer. London, BL A. Porter, Simplin, & Co, 1593: wre 
Itustrations Frise 2a, ted. 


TEx 4, pp Oh: Mus 
Fortsstus. 
The Inflacnoo of Climate on By the Hon, Joha W. Fortesons, 
Bire 10 x fh pp. B From 2 thet Nintecath Century,’ Miny, LES, 
Voyage:—Columbus, &o. Markham. 


The Journal of Christopher Columbas (durin Tits fret a 1492-82) 
nd Document eo ois to tha Voyages of of Joby Cabol ap rane 
Beni, Trunslated, with Notes ami an Entrealuetinn fh. 
Markham, on, re. Tandon, Tho Hakk Society, LBs, ee ox 4, 
pp liv and 260. Preantel by the Hallayt Sorirty. 


-thiril, ia malnty devotedin the writings of Colombia, and now the 
published Lomalations which survives of . i. navigator’a 
tines is this fstanes the joa of the ft voy is vory connected with 
Le epi Powolte: of thnk myers lorations of Cabot yb "Corte Real, Mr, 

khan hed snoectated the whole, mak lear) many pointe formerly obwcure, 


ears 
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The cighty-xitth volnome of tho Halciuyt Soolety’s publications, lilo the second and 
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By J. COLES, Map Curator, B.G.5. 
EVEOFE. 
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Publications issued kines June 12th, 1898, 
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= Greece. Curtine ond Eaupert 

Karten von Attika, Aa! Vera eranlasaung des Kalserlich Doutschon Archio- 
Tnutiints, und mit Untertitamng dee Konly’ Heh Pretiasdechon 
Ministerjums der Goietlichen, Unterrichta- und Medioinal-Angelogenheiten, 
Avigonommen doch Offiziers und Beamlo des K. Preusuiechon Growsett 
Generalélabes, Mit erlauterndem Text Lerauegegebrn ton E Curtins 
bese A. Ka Heft. vil Bl. xx. Tatol; Bi xxi. Solnmio. Maaseiab 
1:25,000, or 2:5 inches to a slatute mile. Pletich Heliner (lokabes, 

Howler & Vohaen), Berlin, 1893. 


Lakes Districts of iritish Isles. Tchnston, 
Map of the Lako District of England Seale 1 2254,700, of 3°9 gee 
= deal miles to en doch. gale at the Laka District of Scotian, 
Senki 1; 890,160, or 6 statule milea to an inch, Mun of the Lake 


District 6f Ireland, Scalo 1: 04,000, or 1‘5 atatute mile to an inch. 

W. & A. K. Julmaten, Edinburch and London. Price 1a, each. Preeetitel 

by the Publiahers, 

These mnpe fold inte a handy wie for Br ha in the pocket, anil po for ow that is 
aro suitable for toureta ur respects, hownvrer, they ane nol a» 
peaitictary ia aa they might bo, vitier as bali clearness of dmwing or ‘the amount of 
information they contain, 
AFRICA. 


Africa. 
Provisoriache Originil-Karte dez Expedition Wm. Astor Ohanler's vom 
Tora-Floe tom Giseso-Njiro. Aufeenommen uw. goxeichnel von L Ry ¥ 
aKieh Hs o EK aa ee gee : T# 
ifm i te ot Ino RU ae | iethingen. 
— Subrgang, 1890. Tafel 3, Prost bp tho Podlaber 


Hitnal, 


Hassenstein. 
Spezialkarte dea Kilima-Ndecharo- nnd. Morn-ielictes. Nach vei 
bestimmungen, Routenanfnelmen, Winkelmesungen, &c., roo Ur. Hons 
Meyer Lieut T.-¥. Holmel, Dr, Osear Hanmonn nt. A. bearbeitet and 
i ‘you Dr, Bi, Hassett Scale 1: Se scar Mune 


miles to fn Petermanas Geograph 
1893, Tafel 7. Gotle, Justus na Pelee 100, Presented She Publhee” 
AMERICA, 
e British Colombia. Brewslea 
. Map of the Provinos of British Columbia. Jed: by J. H, Brownles, 
ol pus. from the Inteet mays and sarveya end all relia sures of In- 
formation to oi By direction of tho Honoamble F. G. Vernon, Chiof 
- Commissioner of lands and Works Vitoria, 1898, Beale 1: 2,070,000, or 


B25 statube miles to aa aey (Stanford). 

"peony al Sots He egies pg ka Cotas o Se aes ae thin 
aieias pu map of t weet, It in @ very To I, 
the mail drawn 4 much ile some Yes as io arson Spo oa tha mapa 1a 

Eme-tables;. the ‘gla fv anything ber ; a th rire has 
faken in the spain age tothe boun between and british Colnmbis, 
=e cD hooper arenpesgiretgy yd 

Tan, who all previo taps wo heen shown a part of Alasks, ore taken Into 
- ‘Btithh Columbia, A ts er pst Sipe tho ree ti wand bre es 
Letter to have indicated the as uncertain, instead af marking it with # herd 
+ line on insufficient vee: tim hee care > ehould hare been the mere cxpwelally talon Io 
this naam i Fit astharty, ul cry sh bliestion. Comsiesing the amnnas of erry? 
work that has been done fer this Provinee singo 1887, it would not bo unreasonable to 

mare gqertel mines Doster aap Doel a ax regards detalla aud the style of prednetion. 


ate er Sierra Clab, San Francisco, 
a portion.of the Siorra Nevads, a ot to the Youmlis and 
pha: eae Bcalo 1: J3aa,0, oF 547 gongraphic miles to 
J onto, 189%, cle 1: NH, oe 4 Sicrrm Nevada 
einen ter the ines River. Beale 1: 10, of 3-47 a7 geen 
foan inch J, H.'Le Cunte, 1893. jad for Club, 
San Prunclaon, California, Dveaented by Ole Sierra Club. 
These two maps, which embrace the southern portion of the Bierra Nevada, have 
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mies he mintintalny hoe Pacifle 

salrigell Ths Np the anppert snd exxporation of the peopl and the gon ent 
rin : io Blerm Nevada, The ma 


in prewersing, the f aro outline 
which the positions of meutthing aro shown: beg {us hitlghts aro only given in a 


fow 
[ . Wo doubt these tar Teed i : that 
inatances. No doi muky pan Eat oe preliminary eketeh-mapa, anil 


Mt. St. Hise 0.6. Const and Geodetic Survey, 


Giizee det Mt St. Kline Regione Ainsks. “Zor Weboreicht dir van vs. 
Coast and Goedotic Burry anegofichrien Mesmpen im Jnhrm, 1892 
‘Beale 1:1200,000, a7 18-7 stitute injiés io an incl. Peterson's 
Geagra Mitiediungen, 1803, soit 42, Justus Porthes - Cuthan Srp 


wented ay the Publisher. 
German Colonies, ; + ig 
Deuteher Kolonial-Aihia, 30 Karton mit viekn Han rt Nebenkarten, 
bearbeitet und herat an Paul Lanwhans “Vierte 


Tdeferung, Inhalt: Nr, Belutzceblet der Non-Gumes-Kom in, 
Blatt ‘3°. Nr, noe af der Marehall-Insein. Gotha : Jerbia 
Poerthes, 1893. Price 1 OO pf. 


Sheet No, 23 contains the southeastern extremity of New Guinea and (he 
hooring iulands with nonens insele Sheet No. $0 is 9 map of the Marhall Telntls ‘ 
‘With enlarged pluns of the superpsta inlands an ingets., 

The World. Johnston, 
W. & A. K, Johnston's Royal Atlas of Modern Gaoeroky, Edition in 
monthly parte, Parte 20 and 21. W,&k AK. Jobsston, Edinbureh and 
London, © Price 44. fd cach. Presented by the Publishers, 

Part 20. Bheet 17 lathe omtml sheet of « map of the Dominiin of Caneda, with 
inaela of Niagam, Montreni, and Quoboo. Blect 29 ts a map of Turkey in Kurope, with 
Romanin, Serria, Mon axl. Bulzatio with ineote of the Bosphorus, and 
Comstentinople, and thn Island of Crote. Part 8] vontaine a iiay of i 
Portugal, with inset of tho Cunary Islunda, Maileirn, Lishon, and. Madrid: aml the 
‘ooatern eheet of a inapof the Demninian af Canals comprising New Bronewiek, Neva 
Hana Prinoe Edward Iland, Cope Breton Island, and’ Newfondland, "This 
crt ge bende 5 ciple coteplodion, and only seven parts reuiin to ba 

ri hig mePs ate tery dy drown and brought Up tp dale, ore each 


anaes mak = Vidal-Lab 
A Vidal-Lehlache, Matire de Oonfiirences de Geographies a I'Becls 
Normalp Supérieure, Histoire ot Gévrrsphie, I37 Caries, 2459 Cartons, 
Imdrz alphatetiqne de pluie de +),000 meme  (L"Atina cotnplet, parnftra 
ec 24 livmisora), 20° Liymison, Paris, Armani Colin &° Ole, Biliteare 
_ Prive 1 yr. 25 0 
Shoots 108, (05h, and 108s, tozether form ir ‘of Great Beitsis and the nai 
houring comets of Francs anil Belgium, otgraphical 2 ctloured, with in amall inset mim) 
showing the positions and extent of the British Colonies Bheet 1660 ty » map of 
Troland drown. on tim sumo gealy ond coloured In ihe ante manier asthe map of Creat 
Britaln Sheet J17 contains Innpe” showing prolonta, iminatries, aml racey uf Anta 
Beet 129 ies political map of Asin, with inate showing its Principal physiew! features, 
tha-arce. which las been eurreyed, and the Principal explorations Shook 120 laa nuinp 
of Weaters Adi. Bach of the mapa te secompaniad by notes, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WS.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Phots- 
graphs which has been established in the Map Room, if ali the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 


copies of tham to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 


“acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the Photographs, it 
‘will ba useful for reference if the name of ths photographer and bie 
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JOURNEYS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA (TONGKING, ANNAM, 
COCHIN CHINA, CAMBODIA). 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, MP, 
(Concluzion.*) 
(2) Prorts:, Fora asp Fauna. 


FHiavina now described the main external features of Annamite scenery 
and life, I pass to the people themselves. he first point to natioe is 
the goneral uniformity of type throughout the whole Annamite 
dominions, tc, in Tongking, Annam Proper, and Cochin China. 
Writers with a political aim lave endeavoured to draw a distinction 
between these three populations; with the view of suggesting their 
sub-division into different states. But the difforence is no greater than 
might be expected from the divermty of latitude and climate; and the 
inhabitants of Hanoi, Hue and Saigon (where not crossed with foreign 
blood) are essentinily the same race, possessing the samo ethnological 
characteristics and the same social organisation. In the north they are 
betterlooking and “more robust; tho ugliness seems to culminate 
between Thanh-loa and Huo; at Saigon tho type is more effeminate, the 
‘effect of the unbroken heat. 

T have cceen it stated that the Annarmites are the most hideons of the 
‘Eastern races. This verdict, which wos passed by a gold medallist of 
this Socioty, who had never been in Annam, is one with which I ontirely 
disagree. The people are obviously of the Yellow or Chinese stock. 
Tho square jaw, sallow skin, prominent choek bones, thick lips and 
oblique eyes, testify unmistakably to their origin, and completely 
disoredit the theories, which bave fonnd exponents, of Malay or oven 
of Japanese affinity, Compared with the Chinese, Cambodians, and 
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1 JOURNEYS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA (TONGELNG, 


Siamese, who are their next-door neighbours, the Annamites are very 
short of stature; but they are lithe, well-made, and have small hands 
anil fect.. A thin beard and moustachs only spring into existence after 
the uve of thirty, and ore sedulously cultivated by the elders and 
Mandarins, ‘There is some difficulty in ascertaining an Annamite’s age, 
bocause he counts any fraction of a year ax a whole year. Thus, a ehild 
born on Deoumber Slst, 1802, will be two years old by nightfall of 
dannary Ist, 1895. In infancy too, no fariily namesare borne, A finoy 
namo is perhaps given in order to forefend the evil spirits by hood- 
winking them as to the identity of the infant; or the lutter ia simply 
called by his numerical position in the family, as e,, Pare VL, the 
Anuamite pricst aud Mandarin before tnentioned, who was the sixth 
ehild of his parents. 

Both sexes have very black hoir, which after childhood is never cut, 
but is coiled into a chignon at the back of the head. The bulk of the 
women whom one sees in travelling through any Oriental country (with 
tho possible exception of Jupan) aro ugly, some wonld even say 
monustrona; nor can I claim wn absolute immunity for the average 
Annamite woman from this melaucholy law, Nevertheless, thero is « 
softness und gentloness about her oxpression that Tedeeme irregularity of 
feature; whilst a considerable minority of the young girls are positively 
pretty, and, if containing an admixture of foreign blood, whether 
Chinces or: European, sometimes highly attractive. In travelling T 
have nowhere encountered u more gentle or amiable race. They have 
the submissiveness without the nerveless apathy of the Hindu; 
while they possess industrial aptitudes rendering them diligent 
workmen, and on artistic ingenuity—L do not say originality—which 

on the one hand makes:thom exeellent cooks, on the other inspires the 
variona artistic productions, such ag inlaid work in mother-of-pearl, 
embroideries, wood-carving ond jowellery, which are still sometimes 
pricurabla and are eeldom abeent from the houses of the wealthy 
Mandarins. Though not « conrageons poople in the sense of inviting or 
voluntarily meeting danger, they ary very tenacious in resistance, und 
ike capital soldiers against an Asiatic enemy. They sre moreover 
hospitable, polite, lively, sentimental, and of easy temper. ‘The women 
present two types, the wife or concubine who is merely the bramless 
instrument of ler master’s pleasure, and the active and business-like 
housewife, who tolls hard either in the fields or at the oar, and who in 
the upper ranks of life frequently takes to business and manages oll 
ier husband's affairs, On the other hand, the Annamites have the 
fanlts inseparable from an Oriental roce that hus never been divarood 
from its own surroundings. They are tricky and deceitful, disposed 
to thieve when they get the chance, mendacions, and incurable 
gamblers, They will never lose an opportunity of throwing 4 die or 
casting a lot, and the financial embarrasements of the upper class 
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are responsible for the transfer of so many elegant and antiqne objects 
to the cabinets of French oallectors, 

Polygamy is the cnstom of the country, there boing no limit, beyond 
expense, to the numbor either of wives or of concubines that a 
nuin may take, although tho first wife, not necessarily in chronologival 
order, but in status, holds a position of recognised superiority. In a 
country where ancestral worship ia the pivot of life, the necessity of 
tale offspring is overpowering, und n-sterile wife wonld be the first to 
hUggest and oven to furnish a substitute to her hustand, Families aw 
very large, the women being of remarkable fertility, Hardly a cottage 
tnt coninings a-swarm of black-eyed, halfmaked urchins, a fall quiver 
lieing 4 source not of encumbrance but of riches to the happy father, 
sinus af a very early nge the child.can, be employed to tend tho buffuloes 
orto pull an oarin the campan. ‘hough nubileat the age of twelve, 
the girls are not nsually wedded quite so early, and child-marringes 
like those of India ure rare. 

In dress thore is very little except the hat (which is froquently 
disvarded) to murk the distinction botween the two sexes, for loth 
wear the same costume, effectively: concealing ‘the lines of the figura. 
It consists of a long loose tunic (rai ao), mado of eotton, or in the upper 
elasses, of silk, which comes cloee up round tho throat, is fastened by 
little brass or amber buttons down the right sido, has very narrow 
dleeves, ond fulls to the knees or even lower. In Tongking the pre- 
dominant colour of this tunic among the peasants ia chocolate brown, 
in Annam blue, and in Saigon black, Tinder this the women wear « 
éhemisette over the hosom, while the rich of loth clisses weal sevoral 
ight tunicsone over the other, Below tlio tunic the universal warl is 
a pair of broud flapping cotton drawers (cai ican), white for men, black 
for women, Hoth sexee-have their logs and feet hare except among the 
upper classes, who wear socks aud Chiness shove, The far Fast excels 
In astenishing hats, and Annam claims ita share of the genoral creiit, 
The commonest malo headgear is the turhais (end han) formed of a roll 
of cotton or erfpon, dark green, blue, or hrown, whieh Ia twisted round 
the head below the chignon, tho ends standing out lke horns on vither 
aide, But there is also a big conival straw hat fur men (varnished over 
ooteiie und torminatiog ina metallic cone) which is heli on by a string 
nniderneath the chin : and at Saigon another variety of ovurse fabric with 
# broader brim, 0 curving outline, and a lower apex. But tho palm for 
originality (in more senses: than ond) is carried aff by the headpiovs of the 
woinan, which iso marvellons circular structure, some 2 to 2) feet in 
iiiameter, made of the leafof tho eat eo, .n pilantof the palm tribe, and 
sonictimes most exquisitely fabricated, It has o brim 4 inchos deop, 
which instead of standing up is turned downwards; so. that when the 
whole hat is inverted, it makesa most admirably and artistic tea-trmy 
fora European boodoir, Inside tho rim of the hat are fixed one or two 
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long black silk tassels, which hang down on either side of the wearer's 
face, With such « headpiece there iz amall chance of a sunstroke; for 
the shadow which it throws ia more than sufficient to cover the slender 
periphery of the Annamite woman. 

The men smoke minute cigarettes and the waterpipe. But the 
habitual and universal aoclace of both sexes ia tho areca nut and betel 
(the preparation consista of a piece of areca ant folded in p slice of bute 
leaf and flavonred with « duh of lime), which ia rarely absent from the 
mimth of man or woman, Its disgusting external offects are well- 
known, for it blackens and corrodes the tweth, disctlours the lips and 
gums, and filla the mouth with « scarlet saliva that calls for constant 
ejection. To anticipate or to render more harmimnions the effects of this 
practice, the women invariably lacquer their teath in advance with a 
blask preparation similar to that which used to be affected by the 
Japances, and which“makes an open: mouth like « yawning sepulchre, 
Shonld they scrape. off this coating, they lose caste. The men sometimes 
Inoquer their teeth, but are usually satisfied with nature's (discolouration. 
Tt is to the same practice that I suppose must be attributed the total 
aigence in Annam of that agreeable mark of #alntation which has been 
sanctified by the practice of so many ages, viz, the kiss, Lips so tainted 
could hardly embrace. Accordingly the only kiss of which the Annamite 
worn is cognisant ia to place her nose against the mun’s cheek and to 
rub it gently up and down,"with a kind of canine sniff. Both classes 
have # peonliar gait, with the legs kept rather wide apart and the arms 
swinging; Imt it sesmn to be peculinrly affected Wy women and 
Mandarins, Children are carried astride pon the hips of their mothers 
—an attitude which is apt to[produce bandy Jegs in later life. Burdens 
are borne. at the ends of bamboo poles, When it rains all classes, from 
the official to the peasant, pat ona cloak made of layers of palm-leaves 
sewn together and absolutely impervions even to a downpour. Bnt they 
hove nothing corresponding tothe oiled waterproof paper of Korea, which 
is uniformly lighter and more sérviceable, and can bo used-aa a covering 
for baggage. 

Eice is the staple fond of the peasantry, being pounded by the wom 
in mortars of stone or wood. The Annamites dispense with chopsticks 
ani eat with their fingers; an immense amount of fish is aleo consumed, 
and ita eapture isthe second great national industry. In many of the 
Tivers, and also on the coast, traps.are set by an intricate arrangement 
of light bamboo sinkes and palisades. In Cochin China huge cirenlar 
nete are let down from a projecting hole at the end of the sampan, and 
are seldom pulled up withont some spoil. In the bace of Anvam I saw 
men prodding the bottom for shell-fish; in the Siem Keap River in 
Garnbodia they wore thrusting with spears under the trees. The Talé 
Sap or Great Lake and the Lower Mekong swarm with every variety of 
fish, At points along the Annamite coast oysters and lobsters are found; 
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prawns are universal, and at a fishing-villago named Balong, near 
Phanh-hoa, it was said thet rogularly every year « khoal of whales is 
expected in the month of March, The popnlar drink is weak tea, 
while the-only imtoxicant consumed on at all a lange seale ix armnok or 
brandy distilled from rico, 

The vegetation of Indo-Ohina is almost uniform from China to Siam. 
In the deltas and along the rivers thero is a luxuriant growth of 
bamboos, bananas, anil poli. trees, chiefly the areca and coco-nnt, but 
also lower and moro stunted types. Among other frnit-troes aro the 
jock fruit, mango, mulberry, tatuirind, letchi, ornge, lemon, pine-apply 
and bread fruit Vegetables are represented chicily hy beans, onions, 
radishes, und sweat potatoes, Tobacco is grown for local consumption ; 
onnao.and indigo yield their respective dyes; cinnamon is exported in 
Ereat quantity by the Chinesa from Annam, Faifn, south of ‘Turan, 
‘being the principal mart for this valuable product. A veyotable oil is 
extracted from séveral trees, 

Gamo is abondant in Annam, and embraces many varigties from the 
most Important Jarge game, such as elephants and tigers, to the smallest 
wator-fowl, euch ag snipe. ‘The eluphant is found in the provinces soutit 
of Hue. All those captured or killed by the natives belong of right to 
the Etaporor, and a corps of royal hunters is maintained as iu Korea, 
who pursue their ilustrions quarry with huge mateblocks, wd a bullet 
not much smaller thanan orange. It muy be judgecdl that their annual 
lag id not very large. Tho tiger is excecdingl commen in the 
monntains of Annam, and is regarded by the natives with ao wholesome 
an awe that he is frequently worshipped as a god, Driven down to tho 
plaing in search of food, he sometimes attacks the fram-cvoliea and postal 
couriers when discharging their errands, and thay havoa particular and 
exousable aversion to going alone at night: ‘Tho extermination of the 
beast is encouraged by areward of 20 dollare, which is paid upon produ 
tion of the pads, skin, and tail, Ttisa curions fact that the sume spots 
dre commonly frequented by the tiger and the wild peacock. Whether 
they have a similar eye for the beantics of nature, or whether the tiger 
enjoya lying dawn oteide the peacock, I do not profess to determine, 
in the mountains may also be encountered wild oxen, will buffilo, 
mouitlon, and three varieties of deer, of which two resemble our red 
and falliw, Monkevs abound in parts, and on the poninsula of Tiencha, 
of Turan, there is peculiar variety with grey akin, white flioe, legs: 
and tail, 4 red beard and black paws, Thay aro difficult to capture 
living, and not baxy to bag dead, for as soon as.one haa loon wounded or 
shot its comrades will piok up its body and carry it of. In the jungles 
the wild cock (the ancestar of the faroryard chanticloer) is found, alao 
several species of pheasant, including a species of argus, and the English 
hare, Wild docks and snipe abound, also herons and egrets, whose white 
plumes are exported to statify the humour of ladics and the vanity of 
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éolonela, From some islands off the coast near Turan also comes the 
peculiar delicacy 60 much appreciated bythe Chinese palate of swallows" 
nests, The article consumed in the form of soup is « gelatinous secretion 
deposited by the saliva of the bird on the interior of the nest, and when 
properly flavoured is far from disagreeable to the taste. The commonest 
domestic animals are buffaloes, which are need everywhere for ploughing 
the rice-fields, and of which there are said to le over one million in 
Indo-China, and species of protty, meck-cyed, brown-skinned oxen; 
age and fowls are universal, 

The French anticipate a great future for the coul-fields of Annam, 
though their roseaté expectations: full unexpectedly short of the point 
of providing the capital requisite to work thom. This accordingly is: 
supplied by Hongkong financiors; and if evor it arises that Cardiff and 
Nagasaki aro ousted from their command of the China Seas by Tongking 
and Anna, and that French mon-of-war coal in Freuch Asiatic harbours 
to molest Britiah commerce, it will be to British investment that the: 
reault will bo due. I visited myself tho coal-mines of Hatu, near Hon- 
gai, on the Bay of Along, whioh have so far produced the best resulta; 
as also the more recently opened galleries of the mince of Nongeon 


in the mountains, af a ilay’s journey by river south-west of Turan. 


Opinions have hitherto differed somewhat as to the value of this coal aa 
fnel for steamers, some ships! captains having reported moat fayourahty, 
whilo others have rejected it after trial. It would appear that the best 
quility burns well, being a fino bituminous coal; hut that the. coarser 
mmple require a greater draught than most prates admit of, and alas 
crumble eauily to coal-dnat. ‘l'o utilise this residuum a briquette factory 
is about to by established at Hongai, One phenomenon these mines 
present, which I imagine must be unique'in the world. At Tutu I 
aw a solid exam of black coal 180 foot in depth, exposed, down the 
entire front of a hill; nor had the bottom of the seam yet een necer- 
tained, Coal also exists, and is worked, at Nagotua, near Hongai, nt 
Kamfa ond Kebao on tho fame sonth littoral of Tongking, and lias been 
discovered in large quantities in the interior at Yenboi, Lackai, ani 
Kwangyen. 

As regards the best season for travelling in Indo-China, tho goo- 
graphical conditions of the three territories result in very marked 
differences of climate; for whereag in the two deltaa of the Red River 
aml Mekong, the seasons, reeuluted by the north-east and the south-west 
monsvon, aro many trom the month of May to August, and intolerable 
because of tho intenso heat, while the months from Oetober to April 
contain the more agreeable weather—in Annam, where the Annamite 
Apenninos, running parallel with the coast along its entire lenyth, 
arrest the winds and condense tho vapours riised by evaporation from 
the sca, the dry season is between January anid September, and the 
wet season from September to December, The heat seuson for risiting 
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‘etanpting and Cochin China is therefore between the montha of November 

‘and January. Anam, on the other hand, is best'in March. Europeans 
‘find life very hard in each of these territories in the hot season; anil 
dysentery and fever are with difficulty avoided. 


» (3) Torax to Her. 


Before leaving the snbject of Annam, I propost also to describe the 
rente from Turan on the sea coast to Hue, since it is the road that 
nineteen persons out of twenty, bent on visiting the capital, will follow, 
and since no itinerary of it, eo far as [| know, exists in the English 
language. Steamers of the subsidised Messagories Maritimes Company 
touch fortnightly at the ports of Turan, Kwinhon, and Nia-trang, an 
their way from Haifong to Saigon, and pice-vered, A line of German 
merchant steamers also runs at irregular intervals from Hongkong 
direct to Taran. Access to Hue is more directly gained from 
~ 'Phmanan, a small French post at the mouth of the Hue River, distant by 
water about 9 miles from the capital; but the steamers do not stop 
there—very wisely, since, during at least a third of the year, while the 
north-east monsoon is blowing, the bur ix impracticable for any kind of 
hoat. Whilst I was in the neighbourhood not a single craft had crossed 
ae fur five or six weeks; and the breakers were a gruesome spectacle. 

The distance bhotwoen Toran and Hue is 100 kilometres, or 63 miles, 
ae it is nsually accomplished, in a chair carried by ooolies, in two short 
days. I made the journey twice, onoe in each direction ; but the con- 
. ditions on one oooasion were so unfavourable, the entire country being 
 Hmundiated: and every species of misadventure befalliog me, that I took 
a muoh longer time. Tho intervening stages and distances are a 
follows -— 

Tiran® Kilometres. 

Namo ss, 

Liew Kin .. re 

Cot dee Nnagee* .. 
Leng-kn* 

Vase of Fu Gis ~ 

Nok Ngok* (tram-'Ilima-len) -. 
Past of Chotrmual (Thitee-neal) 
Cobal* (Thus-hos) ; 
Thuanong* : 

Tine* o» « 


ecrrtan eae 


lee. 


Total . 


From the little settlement of Turan, lying at the south side of the 
bay of the same name, the imposing mass of a transverse ridge, projecting 
from the main inland range, can be seen dominating the bay om its 
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northern side and terminating in a wooded capo in the sea. This range, 
which separates the provinces of Kwang Nam and Kwang Duk, has 
been the immemorial defence of the capital; since it requires to be 
crossed by any enemy advancing from the south. Its highest peaks are 
between 2000 and 3000 fect abuve the sea ; but the saddle by which it is 
crossed, and which the French call the Col des Nuages, is 1550 feet 
in elevation. 

Leaving Turan, the route for some time skirts the sea-shore, then 
crosses a bac, spreading out into a river, up which fishing-boata sail 
noross a bar from the sea, aud arrives (two and three quarter hours) ut 
the first tram of Namo, where coulies are changed. This ia a preity 
little village, with a single street, situuted near a wooled knoll ou the 
tanks of a river whose waters spread themselves out into one of those 
iagoons which I have described in the opening section of this paper, one 
of ite two marine outlets beings already choked. ‘Two branches of this 
river require to be crossed in ferry-bosts, and we then arrive at Lien 
Kin (one hour). Shortly after commences the ascont of the main ridge 
hy the new road, which has been constructed by the French since their 
occupation of the capital.’ Passing the hamlct of Nam Chon, where 
Captain Besson and six men were murdered by Annamite ooolics whils 
building the roud ss lately as 1888, we mount by easy gradients, till 
after climbing a final steep klope, we arrive at the Col des Nunges 
(two hours), Here is 4 fram and tho second change of coolics. The 
salldla between the two peuks was formorly entirely built across, and 
oconpiel by a walled enclosure with two gates, one of entrance, the 
other of exit. This was defended by cannon and by a garrison of fifty 
soldiers, and effectually commanded the pass. Now the wall is hroken 
down, and the road skirts the fort without entering it. In the interior 
I found » number of rusty iron carronades under a shed, and a fine 
bronze cannon, with an inscription showing that it was presented by 
Spain to the King of Cochin Chinain 1689, On a clear day the two-fold 
view from the Col des Nuages (sometimes also callod tho Iron Gates, 
und by the Annamites Haiven Kwang) is one of the most beantiful in 
the far East, The retrospect to Turan embraces the curving outline 
of the bay far below, the wooded peninsula of Tiencha by which it is 
closed on the south, the white Jine of Turan, the Marble Mountains 
protruding their contorted heads from the sand dunes beyond, and 
inland « panorama of mountains enclosing the plain. On the north side 
the ¢ye wanders over the superbly wooded slopes of the ridge, where 
mountain streuss ure heard rushing through the foliage, and water- 
falls throw 4 fleeoy scarf against the sombre background, and rests 
upon the glassy surface of a distant lagoon, separated from tho sea by a 
glittering sandspit, npon which the breakers are plunging in yellow 


Desvending we pass in a few minutes the little hamlet of Dien, then 








(fifty minutes) the hamlet of Bow Nhi on the banks of a stream; later 
(forty minutes) s gate-tower with an inscription in three tablets, 
formerly occupied by a road-guanl to command the approach to the 
amin pass: We are now on the lower slopes of the ridge, from which 
‘we presently descend by a very steep ileclivity to the maritime exit of 
the hig lagoon (two and a half hours after leaving the ool). - Here 
we have to cross the channel by» ferry, and may ones again olverve 
‘the phonomenon of a lagoon whose sea-mouth is in tapid process of 
being silted up by the action of the winds and tides. 

Upon the far side of the bac is situated the picturesqne village of 
Leng-ko, with a cluster of eoco-nut palms, an avenné of oil trees, 
nimerous pigs, and a population that subsists upon fishing. At the tram 
here culled Thua Faok, we take on tho third relay. Thence the road 
continues along the: narrow sandspit that separates the still waters:of 
the Ingoon from the booming ses, ‘Thore is a smell of rotting vegetation 
in the air, and the physical features—tho lagoon, the eandepit, and the 
lintakore—suggest au irresistible reminder of the murdabe or “ dond 
waters "in the Persian provinces.on the south shore of the Caspian Bea. 
Tn sunimer tho sand is sometimes so hot that the coolies cannot tread 
upon it with baro feet. In the low scrub, with which it is overgrown, 
may lw seen cireular mounds of glittering white sand, the last resting- 
places of former inhabitants of Tong-ko. A march of one hour and o 
hal lirings us to the oxtromity of the lagoon, where is the tiny villago of 
Kenung, Climbing « steep saddle by stope partly fashioned, partly 
hiewn in the natural rock, from the top we discover u new outlook over 
‘a plain, across which the track i seen running to the base of a single 
swoodel hill. In an hour we reach (he village of Nuck Ngok, lying in 
the middle of a soaking plain, whore brown buffulocs are: wallowing 
in thd marshes, green turtle-doves {it from tree to tro, and white egrets 
fish laxily in tho swamps. Continuing. we artivo (ono hour forty 
minutes) at the base of a third pass or cal knownns Fong Loong or 
Choltuai (lit. 'Thua-mei), climbing and descending which we ies 
(fifteen minutes) the village of Kwang Rap, and (thirty minutes) reach 
the larger village of Kohmi (Tit. Thua-hoa), whore also is a trom. 

From this spot there are three ways of proceoding to Hue, or rice 
ered. (1) Continuing by land slong tho Mandarins’ Koad, » distance 
of 25 miles, which ia bisected by the fram of Thos-nong; (2) by-« steam 
latch up the Iaroom of Kohat to Thunnan, and thonce to the capital ;- 
and (%) a rotite sometimes adopted on the return journey from Hue, 
whence 4 impos con he taken at nightiall by the traveller, who aleepa 
while the bout is propelled along a canal leading into the Fu-kam’ 
River, which debouches into the lagoon of Kobai, where he arrives in the 
early morning. I unforttmately adopted the second of these routes om 
the opwanl journey, with disustrous resulta, Tho whole country was: 
nndér water owing {6 torrential und incessant tuins,and there were no 
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means of distinguishing the lagoon from inundated rice-fields. Accord- 
ingly the steam lannch ran aground, lost ite way, ran short of fuel, and 
committed every possible transgression, compelling me to pass one night 
in a miserable fishing-boat, and the next in a native hamlet on the shore 
of the lagoon. The latter runs northwards, parallel with the sea coast, 
from which it is separated only by a line of sand dunes, and leads into 
the mouth of the Hue River at Thuanan. At the latter place area 
small French garrison, signal-station, and vustam house. On the broad 
surface of the cambined river and lagoon are dotted soveral islets, 
formerly occupied by Amnamite forts, which little more than ten years 
ago disputed the passage of the river with the French. A line of 
sunken junks also blocked and atill obstruct the channel. T'wo hours 
steaming up the Hue River, whose banks are adorned by delicious and 
smiling verdure, at last deposits us, after a journey, however accidenté, of 
surpassing natural beanty, at the capital of Annam. 


(4). Hux 


Originally chosen as s Royal residence in the middle of the 16th 
century by one of the Nguyen fainily, who ostabliahed a sort of Shogun- 
ate in the southern part of tho dominiuns of a fainéant Emperor of 
Annam, Hue only received its present form at the beginning of the 
present contury, when, after a period uf rebwlljon, it fell iuto the hands 
of the lust surviving descundant uf that dynasty, the monatch who 
assumed the ruling title of Gia Long, and waa the Louis XIV. of his 
country’s fortunes. He built the Citadel, an immense enceinte on the 
Vauban plan, with the aid of the French officers who had entered his 
service and had assisted to place him upon the throne, He laid out and 
adorned the Palace; and any prork of distinction in the capital or 
neighbourhood is attributed to fim with as unfailing regularity aa to 
Shah Abbas in the kingdom of Imn. The Hue River, flowing 
down from picturesque mountains that raise their wooded cunes at a 
distance of only few miles from the walls, leaves the city and gitadel 
(which is further surrounded by « broud mowt) on the south side, and 
separates by over } mile of water the native quarter from the French 
Residency. The town itself consists, as T have said of all Annumite 
cities, of tworparts; the Citadel, which is the seat of government, royal 
oF provincial, and a cluster of native villages assembled within its shade. 
Before Hue was known the fancy of writers raived the numbers of this 

jon to a total of 150,000 inhsbitants. Even now French books 
record 50,000, but I should be disposed to place 12 to 15,000 as an ontaide 
limit, although the extraordinary size of Annamite families may porhapa 
justify a higher estimate, The citadel consists of a bastioned quadri- 
lateral 2000 yards in length ou cach face, entered by ten gatea with 
lofty, two-storeyed towers, over stone bridges across a moat 40 yards 
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wide. Four hundred guns originally defended the embrasures, but are 
now for the most part consigned to a prndant seclusion. In the heart of 
thie great and utterly indefensible enclosure, over which houses are 
scattered at irregular intervals, and much of which consists of un- 
occupied ganiens or grounds, is 4 second walled enveinte, 800 yards 
@quare, containing the Royal Palace, This is exclusively peopled by 
women and eunuchs, with the exception of the sovereign; the royal 
guards, ministers, an Mandarins, having their residences outside. A 
fortified redoubt called the Mong-Ka on the eastern face of the citadel 
was ceded tothe French in absolute possession in 1884, and contains 
the French garrison compovwed of the Marine Infantry, only 200 strong. 
A canal, the Dong-bs, crossed by two wooden bridges, separates. these 
official and military quarters from the native town. Occupying a flat 
position the city presents no ealicnt features mpon approach, little being 
visible beyond the walls of the Citadel, and « pentagonal structure or 
tower inside it, which supports the Royal standard. 

Nothing more pretty than the environs of Ens can well bo conceived. 
On the banks of the river elegant and fanciful pagodas peep from behind 
# screen of palms and bamboos. Native villages are buried in depths of 
waving green, The lowlands, where not partitioned in rice-plots, are 
overgrown by a wealth of flowering and prickly plants, The mountains 
am. wooded to their summits with pines und banians—a junction of 
Scotland and the Tropics. At a little distance up tho river is an arena, 
or circular strnoture—now disnsed—where combats of wild animals wore 
held as Inte as the daysof Tu Duk. But the most remarkable of the 
environs of Hue are unquestionably the Tombs of the sovereigns of the 
reigning dynasty, from Gia Long to the last Emperor Dong Khanh, 
which are situated at « distance of some miles from the capital in wooded 
valleys on either bank of the river. The scheme of the finest of these 
etrnetures, upon which tens of thonsands of Iabourera were employed for 
years, consists of gardens, lakes, und summer-houses, whither the 
Emperor conld retire for recreation in the summer, and where a memo- 
rial hall or sanctuary received tie furniture of his apartments, tho altar 
containing his tablet, and his principal surviving wives, after his death ; 
and of a vast enclosure, usually elevated upon successive terraces, rising 
from the hanks of serpentine ponds, and oulminating cither in a timbered 
mound or in a walled enclosure, wherein some hidden nook, disclosed to 
none but a select few, conceals the royal corpse. Every yoar the reign- 
ing monarch must visit cach of these tombs, offer sacrifice, and perform 
his Taia, or obcisance, bofore the spirita of his ancestors. It wonld appear 
from the character of the landscape-gardening, with which these tombs 
have beon adorned, so un-Oriental in type, that the earlier sovereigns of 
the dynasty must have received from the French officers in their employ 
the plans of French gardens of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
—of Fontainebleau and Versailles. With the accession of Tu Duk « 
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more #trictiy native style waa. pursued; und tho tombs of that monarch: 
4 ‘and Dong Khanh have in them nothing of the French, Amid these 
‘(gracious and ornamental surroundings of pinewood and winding lake, 
tho sepulchres of Annamite sovereignty are worthy of comparison with 
any royal tombs in the world. 
Of the native government in Annam this is not the pluco to speak; 
hat T may say that it poseeases five main characteristies: (1) The throne 
‘ja invested with a sanctity peculiar to China and tts once dependent 
‘states, whinge sovercvigna are one and all regarded ag the sons of Heavan; 
(3) it has won and retains this: prestige independently of the ordinary. 
supports to a powerful throne—viz., a hereditary aristocracy and @ 
priesthood, neither of which oxista in Annam; (3) the official ranks ure 
reortited by an educational test which is genuine, though straitened, 
‘and ia therefore democratic in its operation; (4) Annam exhibits the 
spectacle, unique in the Bast, of a complote decentralisation of adminie 
trutive and executive authority, duo to tho inatitution of a communal 
system, which is enshrined in the customs of the poople, and has long: 
furnilinrised ‘them with the liberties of self-government to which Europe 
ig now returning; (5) the durability of the native régime, which is 
nisustained by military force, and incapable of withstanding o serious 
attack fim without, will depend less upon the Annamite Court tian 
upon the humour of the French, who are now tardily, but wisely, 
adopting the policy of ruling through the natives, and who, if well- 
advised, will endenvour to convert Antam into a sort of Indian 
foudatory state. 





TV¥V.—Tnave. vs Casnonra, 
(1) Baton To Prourexa axp Axukon Wart, 


Yravel in Cambodia will, in the osse of most -voyagers, take the form 
of a visit to the eapital Paompenh, and to the famous Khmer ruins of 
Angkor. Since the latter are deserving of a far more widespread 
attention than they have yet received at English hands, and since they 
are likely to be increasingly visited by Englishmen in the future, it 
may be useful to append some reliable information as to the means of 
reaching Angkor, Geographically these are two, Tho ruins are situated 
ata distance of about 12 miles inland from the north-west extremity 
of the Talé Sap or Inland Sea, whose waters ond coasts are divided 
between Cambodia und Siam, The entire lake, which is a comparatively 
late creation, synchronous with the formation of the present Mekong 
delta, and fills the site once occupied by the sea-margin, appertained 
to Cambodia, until the wars at the end of the last contury trans 
ferred the provinces: of Angkor, or Siem Heap, and of Battambang 
on it# north and south shores to Siam. The latter hes remained in 
posseasion of them over since, and has been confirmed in her ownership 
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by « treaty concluded in 1867 with the French, after the latter had 
gssamed the protectorate of Cambodis, Though Cambodian in historic 
association and surroandings, the ruins of Angkor are therefore now In 
Siamese territory—a source of great annoyance to the French, and of 
some mortification to the Cambodians, It will be accordingly either 
from French or from Siamese territory, ic., from Saigon, or from 
Bangkok, that the traveller will start asa base, making the journey in 
the one case, with considerable case, at certain periods of the year, by 
water: in the other case, with greater difficulty, but at nearly any 
season of the year, by land. I will briefly indicate both routes. 

Excellent river-steamers conncot Saigon with Puompenh, the modern 
capital of Cambodia, and the residence both of the King, and of the 
French Hesident Superior—performing the aycent in two nights and 
one day, and the descent ina less time, ‘The city is situated at a point 
on the Mekong, called by the Fronch Quatre Bras, becanso the river is 
there divided in the form of » X, two streams which flow from the north- 
east and to tho north-west respectively, uniting opposite the town and 
being again split up into two channels, flowing sonth-west and sou th-enst. 
From Pnompenh, in the months from August to the middle of January, 
a subsidiary service runs once a week to the Tali Sap, touching on the 
following day at the mouth of the Siem Heap River on tho north shore 
of the luke for Siem Reap and Angkor, and ot a similar spot for at 
tambang on tho sonth shore. After the middle of January the waters 
of the Mekong, and the Inke which it feeds, siuk too low to admit of steam 
navigation, and o traveller making the ascent from Cochin China would 
thon have a long and tedious ascent of the river and Jake in 4 native 
aampan. ‘I'he French company (Compagnie des Messageries F'inviales) 
advertiso an arrangement by which they undertake with their ateamors 
to convey the traveller to the mouth of the Siem Reap River, condnot 
him thenes to Angkor, chow him the-ruins, arrange for his accommodation 
and subsistence while there for a period of three days, and bring him 
lack to Saigon twelve days after his original doparture—all this for 51) 
Jolits a head. I do not advise anyone to take advantage of this scheme, 
bocauss instead of three days at Angkor he will find that he hos less 
than one—and a man might ae well try to.sce the ruins in one day as.to 
seo London in an howr—whilst he will spend two days of his twelve in 
waiting for a connection at Poompenh, Lot the stranger profit by 
the steamers for ascent atid descent; but let him make independent 
arrangements for as long a stay at the ruins ag he can devote thereto, 
and on t10 account endeavour to “ rush “ the expedition. 

The north shore of the great lake of Talé Sap (called by the French, 
for what reason I do not know, 'Tonlé Sap), ia one of the most peculiar 
in the world. Its only coast-line ia the stoma of trees, the groater part 
of whoee height is immersed below the surface of the water, and is only 
wutirely lsid bare during the dry season. Through the upper branches 
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of these the river of Siem Reap lazily struggles to the lake. Embarking 
in a native sampan, the traveller proceeds for two hours and a quarter up. 
the river, being alternately poled, pulled, or dragged through the shallow 
¢thannel. It was the beginning of January when I mado the ascont, and 
the water was already sinking rapidly, At a point whence it was im- 
possible to continue further by the river, horses and oxen had been sent 
to meet me by the Siamese Governor of Siem Reap, who had been 
apprised of my arrive] from Bangkok. A ride of one hour and « half, 
firat throngh a jungly swamp and subsequently amid delicions scenery 
along the right bank of the Siom Reap River, which is here of larger 
dimensions, brought me to the town of that name, and capital of the 
‘provinoe, administered by o governor subordinate to the Royal Com- 
missioner af Battambang. The town consists of » faw thonsand people, 
anid is » picturesque collection of successive hamlets of palm-leaf 
cottages built upon lofty piles in a shady grove, straggling for ¢ome 
miles along either bank of the river, There ia an old-fashioned citadel 

with battlemented walls, hastions, and gate-towers, which contains the 
official buildings; but the governir prefers to reside in a private resi- 
dence on the opposite bank. A eala, the Siamese expression for a rest— 
house, and substitute for the Annamite tram, is here placed at the 

disposal of strangers, but will not as a rule be occupied by anyone. 
anxious to push on to Angkor. A further ride of about $4 miles along 
an excellent path through beattifnl jungle scenery, will bring him to 

the outer terrace of the great temple of Angkor Wat. I sbonuld add 

that all the ponixe here seem to be the property of the Governor, and 

tan only with difficulty be prooured by strangers, who must ordinarily 
putup with rude springless carte drawn by oxen. 

T can here ewhark upon no general deseription of the rnins of Angkor, 
astudy which would befit an wrchwoligical better than a geographical 
society, I will content myself with remarking, after a very caroful 
study of all the remains, which cover an ares of some 20 miles equare > 
(1) as regards their purpose, that they were neither dedicated to make 
worship, as imagined by Fergusson in hia ‘ History of Architecture ;’ nor 
to Buddhiam ag suppoeed by Garnier, de Lagrée, and Moubot; nor toa 
mixture of the two, as inferred by Vivien St. Martin; but to Brah- 
manism, pure and simple, upon which, at » later date, were grafted 
Buoddhistic additions, the statues of Buddha in many chnes, after the 
introduction and triumph of that faith, replacing the images of the 
‘Hindu deities in the niches and shrines; (2) us regards their origin, 
that they were constructed by a race, known as the Khmers, who came, 
in all probability overland, from Indis, conquered the country, and 
acquired its thrane, but whose traces, except in so far as they are merged 
in the modern Cambodians, have entirely disappeared ; (3) as regards their 
date—a matter in which we have reccived invaluable assistance from the 
inseriptions that have been deciphered by French scholars—that they 
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were erected at different perioda between 700 and 1100 4.p.; (4) as 
regards their material, that all the older buildings are constructed of two 
varisties of stone—a hard, fine-grained sandstone, invariably employed for 
the sculptures, and a coarso porous red stone for the substructures; but 
that the Iater buildings are made of well-burned and durable bricks; 
(5) as regards their architectural features, merits, and style, that they 
constitute on the whole the most remarkable body of ruina in the 
world, whether we regard the prodigious magnitnde of the ground plan, 
the grandiose dimensions of the principal palaces and temples, or the 
artistic beauty and delicacy of the baa-reliefk and sculptures ; (6) a8 
regarilé their present condition, that, with the exception of the great 
temple of Angkor Wat, which is in its essential features comparatively 
well preserved, the buildings are fast tumbling to pieces, being buried 
in a desp jungle throngh which a path has often to be out with a bill- 
hook in order to reach them, and whose trees and creepers, insinuating 
themselves botween the stones, are rapidly cansing them to fall into 
irretrievable ruin. 

I may, howerer, opportunely add s word upon their geographical dis- 
tribution. The remains practically consist of seven main groups, situated 
at wide distances apart and separated by obscure jungle paths, They are 
(1) the ruins of the hill of Pnom Krom and at Athvea, on the right bank 
of the Siem Reap Rivor, near the lake. (2) The great temple of Angkor 
Wat, 34 miles north-west of Siom Reap. (3) The hill of Bakheng, 
4 mile north-west of Angkor Wat, and the multitadinous ruins contained 
cithor inside or immediately outside the vast enclosnre of Angkor Tom, 
the royal city, situated a little further in the same direction. (4) The 
great lake and summer palace of Barai Mebom, about 5 miles to the 
west. All these are on the right, or west bank of the river. Then on 
the other or east bank are (5) the group containing the ruins of Prasat 
Kao, Taprom, Kedei, and the artificial lake of Sra Sang; (6) to the south 
of these, the brick group of Bachum, Mabon, and Prea-rup and; (7) 
considerably to the south of these, and about 8 miles almost due east of 
Siem Reap, the brick group of Lolei, Pra-ko, and Bakong- It is only 
by visiting all of these remains that the visitor oan form a fair ides, not 
merely of the scope and range of the Khmer architecture, but of the 
different features that marked its rise, culmination, and decline. 


(2) Simw Rear to Baxcxos- 


The ovoriand journey from Bangkok may be made by a traveller 
starting from that base for Cambodia, but will hardly repay any one 
who has already visited the ruins from Saigon. Nevertheless J 
append the stations and distances for thé help of sch as care to make 
tho journey. It shonld be premised that carefal preparations must te 
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qunile In advance, and every article of food, drink, and bedding procured 
beforehand. 

‘Tho paris of Siam traversed are very sparecly inhabited, and the 
people in the villages are terribly poor; consequently nothing can be 
bomght but an occasional fowl and a few eggs. The water is unreliable, 


and # filter isa #ime qua non. The means of locomotion are ramehackle 


wooden carts or wagons drawn by oxen, which only make about 2 to.2} 

miles in the hour, and rarely more than stage of 16 miles in the day. If 
fortunate, the traveller will procure ponies for himself and servant; but 

these are hot invariably forthcoming, and even if they are, little beyond 

comfort i guined by their superior pace, since a halt has to be made to 
enable the baggage to come up. every night. Some persons 

their own oxen and ponies, take them right through, and sell them at 
the end: but it is proferable to travel, if possible, with the assistance of 
tho Ileal governors (set in motion by the kindly offices of the Siamese 
Government), who hove it in their power to provide carta, oxen, and 

ponies at each stage, or sometimes elephants. The latter, however, 
firnish a:alow and tedious instrument of advance ; nor is the seat on 

n Biarncse howial partioularly comfortable. At night the resting-place 

is a sala or open rest-house, Some of these are in » state of utter decay, 
anil the traveller may require or prefer to sleep in thé open air. ‘The 
journey is an uninteresting one, inasmuch as three days are spent inside 
the forest, where nothing at all can be scen, and four days in traversing 
an open plain covered with grass, which grows higher than the head, 
and equally absenres the view. After twolve or thirteen days, the 
duration being dependent on tho season of the yoar and the state of the 
troks, a point is reached, sither, if there js-enfficient water, at Paknan 

Rabin, or if not, then further on at Pachim, where a native boat can 
be takon; and the descent wade by tiver to Bangkok, a distance from 
Puchim of 70 miles. ‘I'he duration of the entire journey from Siem 
Reap will probably be about fifteen days, and for its successful prosecu~ 
tion are required a znide, who knowa the ronte, and can apenk Siamese, 
a decent cook; and considerable patience. These desidernta not being 
always forthooming, the traveller who is withont any two of them had 
better leave Angkor as he approached it, viz, by water through Cochin 
Clima. 


Torre reow Sreu Rear to Baxonor. 


Siem Resp to Banpnok, 15 miles; Pumentik, 14; Tuk-cho,15; Fra 
Neat Fm, 15; Sesupon, 14; Arranh Kao, 18; Arranh, 17; Wattana, 
i4; AnsinIa, 14 (or Srakao, 20); Dong Khanh, 16 (or Patrang, 15); 
Kahin, 16 (or Kabin, 12); Paknam Kahin, 6; and thence by boat to 
Bangkok—or Chantakam, 20; Pachim, 12—total, 196 miles; and thence 
by river to Bangkok, 70 miles. | . 
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After the reading of tho paper the following disousaion ensued :— 

Mr. Joms Tomeox: My exploration of Cambodia in 1866 is now rather ancient 
history, and my knowledge of this section of Eastern Asia ts mainly confined to 
Siam, Cambodia, and Lower Cochin China, At thot time l examined the principal 
antiquities, and modo detailed aurywy of Angkor Wat (properly Nakhon Wat), which 
enabled me to produces ground plan of the entire building.” I took.a large number of 
plothpraphs both at Anekor Wat and Angkor Thom or" Inthapatapuri,” the capital 
uf ancient Cambotia. Tn this elty distinct eviience is found) af different periods in 
buliding, sculpture, and imecriptious, some of which had been partly translated 
at the time, denoting 4 higher antiquity than that aesipned to them by Mr. Curson. 
"This view appears to be borne out by the Chinese annals. To the “'Teen-hin-kwo-le- 
ping-swo,” there la a note (date alent 140 nc.) on Cumbodia unmler the name 
Chinla,a name by which tho couutry is identified, and may be traced in eubse- 
quent Chinsse writings, where itis alyo noticed under the namea Funsn and 
Kanpoji, ‘The ruins are found as far notth a# Korat in Siam, further south 
than Angkor Wat, aod extending over » wide area east and weet. Many of 
the ruing are important, ami aro linked together by stune canseways rated well 
above the autumn flood lovely, und were evidently intended and used by the 
anclenta for extensive traffic fram city to clty. Adjoining the causeways one finds 
prea stone rederveirs which must have been designed {or use during the dry 
seaaon,; when water ia scarce. of theaa retervoita have the same characteristics 
inthe mode of tuilding aiAngker Wat, ‘The quarries frem which the stone was 
obtained are 90 miles divtant from Angkor Wat, and one can: hardly conceive of 
any means by which they.could have drawn the huge blocks over hilly ground to 
tho capital, "The blocks need in ballding Angkor Wat are vo clusely filted without: 
cement that they mnst have been ground together, as the ling of union is hardly 
to be seen, The stones In all cases wore first fitted. together and afterwards sculp- 
tured ina most clabarate nnd artistic manner. One sees in Angkor Wat evidence 
proving how closely it wae allied to the Brahmanical cult, evidenor which I 
puliiihed at the time. For example, a vast area of the walls of the temple 
féhind Us serena of pillars, la devoted to-sculptured illnstrations of the incidents 
fn the poems, the“ Hamayana” and the “Mahabharata,” well-known to Oriental 
scholars. Whon in Cambodia, the King of Sinm sent a gpocial envoy to request 
me to photograph the entire series, a request with which | was unable to comply. 
At that time the kodak was unknown, and one had to depend on the pollodion 
wet process of photography. ‘Thin entailed (he constant presence of eleht 
or ten porters to transport the necessary apparatus. But the process had this 
advantage; ui cach plate was taken it waa at once developed, so that one could eee 
and jodge of tts valine I would have shown you a series of my photographs 
taken in 1800, but it ia now too late to detain you. My original grvund-plan. of 
Angkor Wat may be seen in the adjoining room. 

Mr. Axwax Bayer: Jt has struck me, and I don't think this has hitherto been 
hoticed by any one, that there are several points of resemblance between the rains 
at Angkor and those at Pagan in Upper Burma, Pagan was fir some centuries tha 
capital of Burma, and was destroyed in 1984 by an anny of Kublai Khan. There 
are resemblances not only in certain features of design, form, und decoration, tut in 
the fineness of the work. It is difficult to insert-« knife in the jointa of some of the 
brickwork at Pagan, just ps it appears from Mr. Thomson's acount to be diffienlt to 
do so in the case of some of the stopework at Angkor, and it is noteworthy that 
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many of the buildings at both plarea must date from the same period. Some of 
these resemblances in style are npparent'in Mr. Carson's photographs, and in the 
took which I am glad to hear be is going to publish, I hope he will notice, and. 
atiempt to accotint for them. From a hint which Mr, Ferguason gives in his 
descriptiona’ of Pagan and Angkor, it may perhaps be possible to find the link in 
ibe architecture of Kashmir, though Mr, Fergusson, who had pot himeelf ecen: 
other Pagan or Anzkor, dor not appear to havy thought of connecting the style: of 
the feo places, which indeed have many points of dissimilarity as well as of 

Mr. Vaesey: Fam. bere as the only European representative of the Siamese 
logation, and did not intend to speak, bur I have much pleasuro in thanking 
Mr. Curzon for the lecture he haa given. The Siamese, I should like to inform 
you, ard very yirond indeed of being the owners of euch mins as wa have 
geen ropresentet fonicht, am! endeavour to preserve them intact, Until recent 
sears, I hellove, the very existence of these rolne was unknown. to European; 
wo have with wi one of the first of those who. photographed them, I bulieve 
that Frenehtnen have also taken admirable photographs and bronght back gool 
accounts of those rains I think we all might say how extremely obliged we 
are for (he admirable: way and graphic manner in which Mr, Carron has told ws what. 
he saw, amd T only wish ‘that many Engilahmen would follow in kis footsteps, and 
Eiat they may bring back not only the necounts of the mins they saw but» proat 
hiterest in thees eastern countries which can do both the east. and weet nothing 
but. good. 

The Pucstpuyr: Mr. Curzon haa described hie paper ag dull. Whatever cles 
it was T do mot think that any of you will have found it that: I myself, when I 
beard that he was going to addres® ti, knew that the paper would. be oxtromely 
instructive, tut 1 ale koew that Mr. Curzon held very severe views indeed 
about the inexpediency of fntroducing anything that might at all detract from the 
mirictly scientific chamejer of our prooesdings. However, the fact that he abould 
have given us not only « very infurming uta very amusing pddresy only proves 
thet as be is strong Lie is oleo merciful, and I am convinced that you will all desira 
that f give him your most hearty thanks, 

The Hon Gronag Comes: Itisvery true that T confessed a strong and scrmpulotia 
regant for the scientific character of our proceedings and our paperan Aa a matter of 
fact, the paper, os it will appear In the Journal, ts scientific to the point of intolarable 
dniness, and jt was morely the stimulus of this charming atidience that tempted me 
to somm -of thos: cmorssions that have ruffled the scientific soul of our provident. 
One word only in anewer to the observations made ae to the resemblance of theas 
eins to thoes of a temple In Burma. I thank Mr, Bryce for having mantioned 
this, ax I consider it extremely worthy of study, and if he can apply me with 
photographa of them. I shall be obliged, as they well deserve examination before 


ene forms conclusions about thi ruins at Ancker, With mgard to what Mr. 


Thomarn baa mid, 1 have only ta reply that the teanaport of great Wocke of stone 
by people at remot: periods has to me nerer been a matter of much surprises, Ii 
merely requires om tank of eand, rollers, a pulley, rope, and the application of tmantal 
lalour, {0 transport and elernte a block of stone half the size of this theatre. ‘The 
people who erected these buildings had an wnlimited supply of manual labonr, 


‘ani font.or five Thousand men would sccomplish aa well, though mot with ils 


mame economy of labour, what ts now done by a 200K) HIP. engine. Aa reminds 
the extent of the site, I did not mean to my that the whole of the ruins wero com 
prised’ within a apace of 20 miles, because I have scen them at Kwin-hon in Annam 


that is over a stretch of coumtry 400 miles broad. As any student of the question 
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would know, | was speaking of the miins of the capital, not confined to the main 
templé, but incloding o group of buildings az extensive as London, <5 rogarda 
date, Mr, ‘Thomson doubta my inferonco, for it was not more than an inference. 
‘The earllect inscription dates from about 600 am., and there are several inecrip- 
thont of about 600-4.0,.0n the later buildings, whose chameter is mot wuch os 
to Iead ons to believe that thery can te more than two hondred yeara between 
them and the main body of the earlier remains, In the days when Mr. Thomaon 
was there not one inucription had been deciphered at all. Iam obliged to Mr. 
Verney for the kind part he took In the discusslon, and I hope that under the care 
of the Government with which ho [a canmmected in this country, these ming may be 
preserved; but while these ruina are oo well looked after the Siatnese Goverm- 
met docs not met ils respommbilities with regand to the others, and 7 should lke 
Mr. Verney to write a despatch to that Government, urging It to.extend the same 
earu tothe otherruin, = 





Nore ox Mar or Fsascn Ixpo-Crisa axp Siaat.—Tha map to Mlustrate the 
paper by the Hon. G. N. Qurzon bas been reduced from the last edition of 
M. Pavio’s map. As the question of the bowndarios ie still timer diecuselon nome 
but those which have previously been definitely settled are shown on tha map, 
wich for instuies those betweea Cochin China and Cambodia, and China ani 
Yongking, 'The topography differs conaiderably from that shown im the mapa 
previously published. This ia especially shown on the sat ade of Mekong aa wall 
an in the course of that river itself, ‘The present map alsa contains a large amount 
of detail-in diatricis previously left nearly blank. 





THE ZOUTPANSBERG GOLDFIELDS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC.” 


By FRED. JEFFEL 


Tux district of Zoutparisberg ambirnces an area of about 25,000 equare 
miles, It forms the northern portion and about one-fifth of the 
whole of the South African Republic, Of this large territory, exceeding 
the area of Holland and Belgium put together, the proclaimed gold- 
fields cover about 354+ square miles. 

‘The district is bounded ou the south by the Olifants River, on the 
enst by the Portuguese possessions, limited by the Lebombo Range, on 
the north by the Limpopo, on tho north-west by the Magalakwin or 
Nyl Hiver, and a line from this river to Yzerbérg, thence along the 
mountain range to the Inkumpi or Zebedeli's River, and down this 
river to ils junction with the Olifants. ‘The district ia divided mto two 
portions, the Western or Highveld, and tho Eastern or Low Country; 
in the latter the principal goldfields are found. Two great mountain 
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ranges, the; Drakensberge * from south to north, and the Zoutpansherge 
from west to north-east, intersect the district. The Highveld is 
drained by the Zand and Hout Rivers, the Low Country by tho 
Olifanta, the Great, Middle and Kicin Letahs and the Lovubo with 
their numerous tributaries. The Levubo or Pafuri runs north-east and 
joins tho Limpopo in lat. 22° 24 18° 5. and long. 41° 22' 30° Et ‘Tho 
three Letabas, united into one big river, join tho Olifants im Int. 24° 6. 
and long. 31° 52 49" E. 

Tha history of the first occupation of the district by the Boers, in 
1848, under Hendrik Potgieter, who fought their way to the north, is 
fall of thrilling incidents worthy of an ample record by the fature 
historian of the Republic. Surrounded and opposed by powerful native 
tribes, a handful of brave pioneers pushed on to the north and esta- 
blished a village on the-esouthern slope of the Zoutpaneberge, named 
Schoemanedaal, Here the small community lived and flourished sur- 
rounded by hostile native tribes. ita Montanha,t a Portuguese priest, 
who visited the village in 1855, mentions the number of dwellings 
os two hundred and soventy-sight, accommodating a population of 
one thousand eight hundred souls, of whom threo hundred were fit to 
beararms They lived principally from the proogeds of their hunting 
rips ints the interior, bartering i ivery and skins for guns, ammunition, 
groceries, und other neccssaries of life, with the Portuguese tradors 
‘from tho coast or with the inland merchants at Pretoria, In the 
year 1854, Hermanus Potgieter, w brother of Hendrik Potgiuter, 
accompanied by his wife and children ond some followers, were 
surprised by the natives at Moorddrift im Makapauspoort. ‘The whole 
party waa killed after being cruelly mutilated. When the news uf 
thesa atrocities reached the suthoritica a Commando of Boers, con- 
sisting of five liwndred men, under Piet Potgicter, Commissioner of 
Zoutpansbarg, and MLW. Pretorius, of Potchefstroom, proceeded to Makn- 
panspoort to revenge the murdér of their relatives, Tho native: jid 
not wait for the Boers, but fled into some large caves in the moututains : 
these were surrouniled by the Ruers in the hope that the natives would 
soon be forced to surrender for want of food and water. But it appears 
that the natives Imew of some outluts unknown. to the Boers, by which 
they]manuged to supply themselves with water, They held out for 
some time, Imt when Potgieter waa fatally wounded, and the natives 


= Dr. Relmann says they-ought not to be called “Drakonshorge,” bat “ Lechlaba- 
barge," ae their geilociral formation Je quite differamt from the Dmkansherce at 
Lydunberg, consisting of mtieh older motamorphic mele Dr. A. Relmuann, ‘Daa 
Tranevaal Gobiet des sid) Afrika, tu phye-geog. Tycichuny, Mitth.der kk. gece, Ges, 
in Wie. Bani xxvi, No. 188d: pp 37, 37a. 

$ Anaooiiig to observation of Capt A. Freiro d’Anilmde, 

ein member of the late 
¢ Jouraal B.G.S. Vol XMMIT 1862, p 63. 
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openly defied the Boors, calling wpon them to come and fetch them out 
of the caves, the Boers determined to make an ond of tho affair, All 
‘the approaches to the caves wore fillod wp with large bonlders, and 
blocked wp with wood, which was eet on fire. In this way the whole 
olin, numbering some fifteen hundred sonls, exeopt o few who 
Tithaged to escape, were either starved to death or suffocated by 
the emoke.. Nimeronus skeletons and heaps of bones and skulls may 
still be seen in the caves, Butthe terrible revenge taken by the Boers 
had little effect on the: natives, who were conscious of their vast 
superiority in numbers, The strife between tho white man and the 
black was kept wp for years until, in 1869, tho Government resolved: 
to abandon Schoomansdaa) fora time, The inhabitants removed their 
forniture and everything ele that conld be moved, and retired to the 
aeuthorn portion of the district, Bmt tho people living in the valleys-of 
tho north-eastern portion of the district, called Spolonken, remained on 
_ With the exception of the tribes under the powerful Chief Magato 


and « few of his underchiefs, all the natives of the district havo: 


submitted to the supremacy of the fiovernment, und agreed to par 
taxes, These ate tinder the (Chiefa Matala, Malitzo; Machichaan 
(enccesvor to Marsha), Chnni, Mopashlola, Malip, Mowatul, Legalie, 
U-Matiba, Matok, Ramagoep, Zegop, Mojajo, Tabaan, and other petty 
chiek& of the Knobnoces or Mugwambas. The territories agsigned to 
these chiefs ars called Locations." ‘The location of the chief Zohedela 
is situated partly in the Zoutpansberg and partly in the Waterberg 
District, but has not heen officially defined. 

Negotiations aro still pending with regard to tho territory claimed 
by -Magato, who ocenpics a stronghold in the Zoutpansberge, considered 
almext impregnable. The Repablic has been several times on the point 
of deciding the dispute with this pugnacious and impertinent chiof 
by force of arms, but the wish to avoid bloodsted and arrange matters 
in a peaceful manner has been predominant with the authorities. 

Commandant Vretorins, who lately visited tho mysterious chief- 
tainess Mojnje, who is mmpposed to have furnished Mr, Rider Haggard 
with the subject for ‘She, describes her as u vory old woman, with 
long, pointed, and erookod nose, long face, thin lips, closely-cropped hair, 
Ilue- eyes, and almost white in colour. In epito of her bodily infirmities, 
she waa received with great respect by the tribe.+ 

No proper consus has ever been taken of the natives in the Tranavaal. 


© Marked fn dark atipple in the map. 

_ * Tho old lady turns ont to be an imposter, boing pot forwaril by the wily Indunas 
aa the origina! Majajy, who died inany yeara uso In this way the Indunns odlleet - 
considerably reveuuo from ereduluus natives, who pay Ulwrally for rain, tho old 
chieftains: having been = great rein-molker in her time. ; 
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‘According to the Isst estimate, the approximate number of the native 
tribes living within the limits of tho distriet is 882,528, consisting of 
70,071 grown-up males, 100,725 formmles, and 202,534 children. The 
two principal tribes are the Basutos or Makatis, anil the Mogwambus or 
Knobnoses, the latter about 75,000 strong. The tribes living in the 
Zoutpansberg range are estimated by the German missionaries at 
100,000 souls. 

The white popolation is put down by the last official consus at 4668, 
of whom 2782 ar males, and 1990 females, the density of white 
population being 0-186 per square mile. 

Numerous travellors have visited the district mostly on their way to 
the interior; but large tracts-of country on the Eastern border are un- 
explored and only known to the hunters, who visit this part of the 
commtry during the winter season to bunt buffaloes, zirnffes, rhinocercses, 
and even elephants, which are still fod in these regions But owing 
to the teetee fly and poisonous plants, these hunting trips have to be 
done on foot or with donkeys. 

Livingstone is the first traveller on record who visited the district, 
which he did-in the forties, but he did not proceed further than Maka- 
panspoort, and Gassiot* is the ecoond who passed through the South- 
Western portion of the district in 1851, on _his way to the Limpopo. Rita 
Montanha,t coming from Inhambane, visited the settlement at Zout- 
pansberg in 1855; Logegary, a French Missionary from Basuto Land, 
passed through the Marabasstad district on his way to Mapela in 1855; 
Merensky,j in search of the ruins of Zimbabwe, discovered by Mowch in 
1871, explored the district in 1862; Mauch in 1268, on his way to the 
interior, and Hton§ in 1870, in hie trip from the Tali settlement to 
Delagos Bay, explored the southern bank of the Limpopo. 1u the same 
year Button explored tho region of tho present goldfields, and » year later 
discovered gold at Eersteling, near Marabasstad. In 1572, Erskine, | 
on hia way from the Gosa country to Lydenburg, trayellod along the 
banks of the Olifants River; Baines,§ on his return from the Matabele 
country, croesed the Limpopo in Lit, 22° 37/40", aud passed through 
Makapanspoort en route to Pretoria in 1870; Cohen ** visited Marabasstad 
in 1873; Rehmann ¢} explored the district a fow years later, describing 
its physical features in an exhaustive wey never attempted by any other 


* Jcarsal EGA Vol, RSIE 3852, p. 16. 
+ Journal A}.8. Vol. XS XU. 1862, p. Ga: 
7 Erimerongen age dem Misstousloben, A. Merensky, 155 
§ Journal B.G-S, Vol, XLIL 1872. — 
| Journal E.G.S, Vol. XLV. 1575, p, 45. 
q ‘The Guldiichle of South Afrins." By ‘T. Baines, Landon, 1677. 
** '§ Nene Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie,” ote. 1873. 
++ Tae Tranevual Gieblet des sth Afrika," Mitthedianges der. k. geagr. Gee in Wien 
Bend savi, Lesh 


explorer; Teaddatz,* who died at Yzerberg in 1890, explored the southern 
portion of the district. in 1885; and last, not least, the Brothers P. and 
H. Berthond,t during their long residence in the Spelonken, explored 
the district in all direotions, and published the first sketch maps of the 
district. 

QF all these Logegary, who travelled through the country in 1858 
im. search of thieves, who had stolen a large sum of money and six 
horses from him, was the first who discovered gold in the northern. 
part of the Transvaal, In a private letter addressed to the Government 
Secretary of the Republic, written at Secholi’s in. October 1858, be 
reports the existence of two goldmines in the Transvaal, and states that 
ha iain possession of twelve samples of quartz containing gold. He docs: 
Hot hame tha locality where he found them, but as bo travelled through 
Sekukuni's country and the Marnbasstad region. to Mapela's Kraal, it 
must bo assumed that he found the gold along this route. He wrote: 
* You say belisve that if the English knew of this, nothing wonld stop 
therm. in their march to the Transvaal," and he coutinues, “ wherever 
there ix gold there is nothing but murders, and I will not hayo the hlood 
of any man on my head." But the government of the time, for political 
reasons, and actuated by the fear of seeing the country overrun by all 
sorta and conditions of men, hail no intention of making wee of the 
discovery. In 1854, traces of gold had been discoverod on the 
Jokeskei River by a man returned from Australia; but a notice had 
been published that making known the discovery of gold wonld ba 
punished with a fine of £100, 

In 1868, Mauch discovered guld on the northern bank of the Olifants 
River, and marked the spot in his map, published by Petermann in 1871), 
na & probable golifield. A year later the intrepid explorar Edward 
Button, travelling through the Zontpansberg district, discovered gold 
in the hill onthe Kiefa Letaha, which be named Sutherland Hills, and 
Frocecdiny southward, le discovered auriferous reefs in w double chain 
of hills, named by him the Murchisom Runge. As Button waa tho first 
discoverer of gold in the Murchison and Klein TLetaba Tegions, it will 
nwt be uninteresting to comlense here a portion of his report to Dr, 
Sutherland, in Natal, written from Lydenburg in 1870, placed at our 
dinponal. 

“In 1569, at tho kral of the Kafir chiof Sebulaan,? I found his 
people busy forging picks, ote, from ore of good quality, which is 
tmined in the vicinity of his kraals, About 12 thiles to’ the. south-east 
we came to a group of oiila formed of motammrphosed achisis. The 
strike of the rocks ia the same as the direction of ths ranges of 

—————— et 
° "Das Kafernland des unteren (ifant,’ Peterm, Min. 1880, 


+ * L'Afrique explorée of civilisce, Genie! i581, No. 8, and 188d: No, 10, 
> Udentleal with Shivulaan on our map. 
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hills, viz.: weet-south-weet to east-north-ae}, true bearing, allowing 
26° for variation. ‘The strata are almost vertical; the dip, which is to the 
east, heing hardly perceptible, Tle-metamorphosed rocks in thia group 
consist principally of chloritic and talcose slutes, with numerous veina 
of quartz running through them, some of which are highly ferruginous, 
Intrusions of igneous rocks: are also of frequent occurrence, 

“We spent a few hours prospecting in one gully, found gold, but 
could not stay to make further explorations in this part of the comtry, 
the season being far wdvanced, and we alo being short of provisina. 

“Travelling thence: south-east we found the gold-bearing belt. to 
he flanked by gneiss, granite, and trmppean rocks. The Iiver Tabaan 
(Klein Letaba) appears to cut through the above-mentioned belt, 

“'T' wo days farther on, after crossing the Hiver Tabi (Great Letabs), 
wo caine to an enormous vein of quartz 150 foot wide, well cased in 
taleose zlate, and towering some hundreds of feet above the plain. It 
forma a portion of another extensive chain of hills, and we named it 
Mountain Reef.* ‘Travelling some miles over and across the strike of 
the beds of slate, we came upon porphyritio granite, with occasional 
narrow bands of chioritic slates, containing quarts veins and dykes of 
trap. ‘Thence to the Palabora and Mashimala Hills, there is little 
variation in the rocks, the formation being essentially primitive. The 
Palabora country is rich-in copper, and probably silver, tin, and other 
metals will be found there. ‘Travelling several days throngh the 
Mashimala Hills, and crossing the River Selati, we emerged on the 
awestern side, thenca to the River Makutzi, passing over extensive 
beds ‘of talo achist, interstratified with bands of steatite, and cecasional 
serpentine intrusions of igneous: rocks. From the Maknutsi to the 
Quathlamba gneiss and granite are the prevailing rocks. I returned to 
Lydenburg on October Sth, 1869. 

“Tn June, 1870, L again left Iydenburg accompanied by a miner 
of twenty-five years’ experience in Now Zealand and Australia. 

“At the point we crossed Olifants River, which is: about 100 yarida 
wide, we found fine gold in the crevices of the river-bed. rock, also 
discovered an old working iu a bill of chloritic slate, on the east bank, 
swhich from the stains around the shift we concluded had been worked 
for copper. After crossing the Olifants we followed along its banks to 
the River Mukntei, passing some remarkable granite kopjes. Thence 
poross extensive beds of what appear to bo the oldest series of the 
metamorphic rocky, containing thick hands of quartzite, with some of 
the Inrgest plates of talo E havo seen in the country. We discovered 
no traces of gold here ‘Three days after erossing the River Selati, 
we came upon tho auriferous chain of hills containing the Mountain 
Reef. 





* "This hill mat be the Witkop, or Witkoppies.—F, J. 


: : Ss Le ieee he, = “ 
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“Qur anticipations regarding the extent and importancs of this 
mineral belt wero fully realised by sulecquent exploration. 

“My attention having been directed to this part of the country 
‘through reading an aildress dolivered by Sir R. Murchison to the 
Geographical Society, in which he expressed an opinion that the 
Limpopo country would prove to be auriferous, we concluded to mame 
this chain of hills the Murchison Range, 

“It consists of o doublo range of hills, trending in the came 

direction aa the metamorphosed mecke of which they are composed. 
_ “The strike and dip of the rocks ia the same as the Sutherland 
Hills; the two bolts being parallel, bunt scpurated by many miles of 
Granitio rocks. The Murchison Range covers « considerable extent 
of country. We travelled upon the veld passing Mountain Reef, and 
arriving at the Tali Valley, found that the slates, with the exception 
of a fow izoluted hills, had disappeared apparently ; probably removed 
by the erosive action of the ancient river-course, ‘The dounded rock: 
18 guoise; but acroas the river [the range gain aesumes the appear- 
ance ofa chain of hills I luft the gold formation. here,” _ 3 

Mr, Button, hy adopting another route discovered the Eersteling Resf, 
near Murabasstad, in August 1571. This discovery caused President 
Burgers, who waa then at the head of the Government, to appoint the 
first gold commissioner, (Claima were pezped, and the first gold Jaw 
(No. 2, 1871") waz promulirated, 

Por some reason or other mining operations at Eorsteling were not’ 
crowned with success. Powerful machinery was obtained from Europe 
and erected ut great odst, but the water was found insufficient for the 
Tequirementa of the battery, No satisfactory results were obtained ; 
then the war broke out,in which the machinery was destroyed by the 
Boers. Operations have since been resumed by the Balkis Company. 

In September 1887, o -bluck of (Government farms comprising 
70,820 acres was proclaimed anil set open under the name of tho 
Houthachherg Delecrijon (Woodimahbers Diggings), and in the course 
of the same year the private farmea Prischgewaagd, Hartebeestfontein, 
Mynhardtekraul, southern portion of Zandrivier (m- which Mara basetad 
‘i situated), Watorval, Roodspoort en Dvelleraal (on which Smitedorp 
is ostablished), and w strip of government ground adjoining Roodepoort, 
were proclaimed as the Marabssstad Goldfields, To thoes was added _ 
portion of the private farm (Cyforkuil, and Inter on the eo-called Belati 
Goldfields, extending suuth to the Olifants River, east to the janution, 
of the Selati with the Olifants and the junction of the Great 
and Klein Letabes, The last-montione.’ folds include the Murchison 





* The fret mizing Oyd., 4, 5, 1860, refurred only to mining of lead, 
tin, and otber base metala In case of precious metals being found sities dae 
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Range. By the lost proclamation of October 18th, 1892, the pro- 
‘elaimed territory hus been extended to the north, beyond the Klein 
Letaba, os far as Rebangn." ‘This territory comprises six distinet 
goldfields known. by the namo of Smitadorp, Honthosch borg, Thabine 
(between the Thabine and the Letsitele Rivers, both tributaries of the 
Great Letaba), Selati, Molotatsi, and Klein Letaba, Officially these 
fieldaare now recognised under the name of the Ziutpanshergy Deleerijen. 
The seat of the Gold Commissioner, formerly residing at Leydsilorp, hus 
heen tamoved to Pietersburg, but subordinate officials for the issue of 
licenses and other departmental work ure place at Leydadorp, Hasnerts 
burg, and at Birthday Camp, north of the Klein Letaba. 

Snutedorp, formerly the centre of a flourishing mining centre, is now 
almost dewertad, after the removal of the Gold Cotomiasioner to Pisters- 
burg, the thief town of the district. Dr. Mathows, who lately passed 
through the villagm, met only thres ‘persons, the hotelkeeper, telerraph 
clerk, and a traveller.t Pietersburg ia also the geat of the Landdrost 
of the district, whose office is. combined with that of Gold Com- 
missioner, It lies on tha banks of the Sterkloop, a tributary of the 
Zand River,’abont 12. miles north of Smitadorp, and was formerly 
called Upsala by the owner of the farm, who was of Swedish descent. 
It has threo churches, two banks, decent public buildings, eight stores, 
about three hundred dwellings with shout seven hundtel inhabitants. 
Tt boasts ales of a newspaper, called the Soulponsbery Review, which was 
the most northern paper published in South Africa until the Rhodesia 
Herald was startod at Fort Salisbury. 

Marabssstad, tho oldest settlement of the district and formorly the 
sent of tho Landdrost, Haenertsbure, about $0 miles cast of Pioteraburg, 
Howtbosohiorp, about 13 miles north of Hasnertsburg, and Leydsdorp, 
sbhent 50 miles cast of Haenertsburg, all consist of a few louses onky 
and some stores constructed of currugated iron, or wattle and daub, 
New Agatha, close to Mamatolu's lraal on Mafofére's mountain, completes 
the list of villages. It consists of a post and telegraph office, and 
canteen, The old village of this name was laid out an the northern 
bank of the Thabine, but founil too unhealthy, 

All these places, except [Houtboachdorp, ara connected by telegraph, 


* This proclamation defines » much larger territory than is given in tho mop, 
including meny private farm, occupation farm, ond native locations, whioh ore 
provinded by tha sumo proclomation from the aperntion of the gold law. The whale 
of the eastern lino of the goldfields fron the Junction of the Sela) wiih tho Olifants 
southward to Rebanes ean only be given opprozimately, ag 10 proper surrey hus boon 


+ The fillowing private farm havo latoly boon proclaimed : Potsdam, Burgersdorp, 
with the celebrated Swiss Reef. Sodan, and Tours. 

+ Smnitadorp, expe the’ Reeiow, is now wakening up, and iw all exitemment if roma 
sere ne cunareds of ulltrvial claims now being pegsed on the farms Waterfall vel 
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and a telephone has lately boon established between Agatha, Burgersdorp 
and Leydederp. Tho Birthday and Ellorton mines will also soon be 
connected with the general system. 

The whole territory defined in the proclamation * consists of Govern- 
ment lands, except the private farma near Marabssstad and eleewhore, 
mentioned before. The remaining portion of the district, to the cast of 
the proclaimed goldfields aa far aa the Lebombo, and to the north as far 
as the Limpopo, except; perhaps, « hundred private farms betoreen 

Yeerberg and the Zoutpansberg range, is aleo government ground still 
awmprodaimed asa goldfield, tut the government have granted pro- 
spocting concessions, extending over two years, within the limite of this 
tetritery, Each concession comprises an arca Of alxmt 200 square 
miles. Eight of thess concessions have been amalgamated under the 
ame of the Singwedei Prospecting and Exploration Company. 

It will be observed in the map that the line of the proclaimed gold- 
ficlil passes through a portion of the locations granted to the Knolnoses 
anil the chief Tabaan, which, like all other locations, are precinded from 
tha operntion of the gold law. Lefore the above-mentioned locations 
were heaconed off, a umber of prospecting claims were poggel within 
their limits, wand the owners of these claims are said to object to the 
ground being given to the natives: But tho native chiofs, to whom the 
locations were allotted, have granted to certain parties prospecting and 
mining priviloges on. reefs that may he discovered within the limits of 
their locations. 

In the year 1888-89, tho time of the great boom, a rush took place 
to the Murchison Range. Hundreds of claima were pegged along the 
gold-belt extending from Leydadorp to Witkop, » distance of moro than 
40 miles, “The correspondent of a local paper, who visited the locality 
in 1989, described the working of about one hundred and twenty 
companies holding claims along the Tango as shown in Loveday's mapa 
Of these forty-four wero still at work in Jone 28972. Mr. Sawyer 
in his pamphlet gives the names of forty-five claim-holders that were 

@ towarda the end of 1891. Tho reason for this ia not the 
absences of gold, but the great natural drawbacks, such as, scarcity of 
wator, great distanos from the sca-poast, and consequent high oost of 
transport and provisions, the hot climate and risk of fever during the 

But im spite of all these disadvantages, and the creater attraction and 
facilities of mining at the Ranil, the Zontpansberg fields are gradually 

and steadily gaining public attention. Old abandoned claims are boing 
tuken up.and worked with groater energy, particularly since the great 


. Marked in yellow colar in tha mop. 
+ A. E. Sawyer, ' Goologinal and General Guide to the Murehleon Range.’ Loudon, 
J. Heywood, 1592. 
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ssnotees that attended » mine on the Klein Letaba, and the sensation - 
cansed pills the diseovery of a rich antimony reef.* The Kleim Letaba 
Tecion offers exceptional ailvantages and facilities owing to its abundance 
of water and comparatively ensy accessibility. Tho rivar rons through 

the niriferous region, and has, even in the dryest season, a sufficient 
supply of water to work the stamps. Thero is abundance of fuel, as 
the neighbouring country, in fact the whole of the low country, is 
thickly wooded, supplying firewood and any quantity of timber suitable 
for mining and Wilding purposes. Mr. Savryer, in his guide mentioned 
above, enumerites about twonty different kinds of woods, but the 
ocal names he gives are mostly incorrectt A good number of other 
kinds, not mentioned by Mr. Sawyer, may be found in a list published 
by the writer fin 1878. 

There is an abondant supply of labour, aa the Zoutpansberg district 
da the most dimsely peopled of all the districts of the Transvaal, 
its natives forming 59 per cont. of the total population of the country. 
The natives are respectful and obedient to the whites, anpplying 
them with milk, batter, eggs, fowls, otc, on reasonable terms. Wages 
range from fifteen to twonty-five shillings per month,and the demand 
is small compared with the supply. The Rev. P. Berthond divides the 
natives Into two distinct ruses: the Basntoa or Bavendas, speaking 
the Sesuto language, and the Magwambas speaking the Siguamba 
‘dialect. The lntter fled from the east to escape the tyranny of the 
Amatonga chiefs living on the sea-const.. Ho calls the Mogwambas « 
oproad, anruly race like the Zulos, but very desirous of being tanght. 
They wear 4 girdle made of akins with tails of wild animals attached, 
are very fond of feathers and ornaments: their war arms are shiolds of 
ekins and assegais; human life has no value in their eyes. The 
Basutos are a gentle pastoral race, much more amiable than the 
, Magwambas, but less eager to be educated.§ 

With regard to water-eupply the Murchison Range is at great 
disadvantage compared to the Letaba region. The Melati is not a 
perennial stream, supplying water during the winter season in. pools 
only, and the Selati River can only be reached by orossing the Spitzkop 
tange. Boring and well-cinking has been resorted to. Mr. Sawyer saya 


® Assays mamly of puurplas showing m seat apa gave 5 oz. 3 dwt. 18 gr. and other 
estnples with eledhle gold, 16 ox 12 dwt 22 gr per ton. ‘The antimony contained in the 
one -consista of mulpliide aud oxide of antimony. The former ts perfectly pare, and 
contnine 714i) percett. with 28°60 per ome. aulphor, the latter $360 per cont. of oxide 
mith O10 per cont. wilicntes. 

? The correct names are Wachtoenbietje, Wide Druive, Waterbockenbont, Bosken- 
dott, Grarthaak, Wilde Vyge, Krenortnat, Roolhoselh, Knoppiesdoorn , ete. 

$ = Notes on some of the Physical and Getlogical Foaturms of the Transvaal.” By 
Prod Jeppe. Journal R.G.8., Vol. XLVIL, 1577. 


§ Lea Spalounkes, + L'Afrique Explorée eb Civilince, Genive! Ferrier, 1631, p. 163. 
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that at the La France mine water wae obtained ata depth of 130 fret, 
and at the Renown, three: miles north-east of Leydsdorp, sufficient 
water for thirty Kaffirs and some cattle was obtainable all the year 
round from some springs close by. But, he says, at most of the camps 
water has to ba fetched from the Selati.* He speaks of the Roviwater 
(correctly Rooiwater) as a sluit containing water both in summer and 
winter, possibly the upper portion of the Melutie. Loveday’s map 
thowe-o stream in the same position with the name Dwars River, but 
shows it as running west into the Thabine. It ia said that there are 
no ingineering diffoultics in the construction of a canal from the 
junction of the Letsitele with tho Great Letaba to the Murchison 
Range. : 

Mr. Halder, o mining engineer resident on tho fields, ssys that tho 
Great Letaba is a stream of 24,000 cubio feet in the winter season, and 
at some places there is p great full. The average fall per mile over 
(0 miles of the Great Letaba is 21 fect, but for a few miles there 
is a fall of 60 feet per mile. ‘Tho Selati River is nseless for motive 
power. 

Mr. Halder mentions that the Murchison. Belt has been found by 
numerons hunters in Portugucse territory in the neighbourhood of Fraka 
(Fiaea is shown in the Portuguese maps on the left bank of the Lim- 
popo, in lat. 35°), 

The completion’ of the Selati Railway from Komati Poort to 
Leydsdorp will, no doubt, give a» great impetus to the mining industry. 
This line, which was commenced some months ago and is puehed on 
with: great energy by the Belgian engineers, will piace the Zoutpans- 
lerg fields in direct communication with Delagoa Bay, a distance from 
Taeyiedorp of 254 miles by rail The line branches off from the first 
Transvaal station on the Portuguese border at Komati T'oort, crosses 
the Limpopo River close to this station, and following the watershed 
between the Limpopo and Olifants Rivers ercesea the latter near the 
junction of the Selati, and skirting the southern bank of this river 
approaches Leydsdorp from the south. This is the line as originally 
contemplated and surveyed. But as all the mines are situated between 
the two ranges, the Murchison and the Spitzkop, it has been resolver 
an the proposal of the State mining-engineer, Mr. Klimke, to bring tho 
line nearer to the mines by crossing the Olifants Hiver a little below tho 
junotion of the Selati, wd by passing near the oll mines of Palabora 
‘to bring the ling between the two mnges too point near Leydedorp 
that is easy of access for futors extension to the north and west.f 

The observations on the geological features of the Murchieon 








* A. Et. Sawyer, ' Geological and General Guide to the Murcitinon Range.’ Loudon, 


18035 pp. 68,65, 


¢ The How may be extended to the farm of Toure 
No, I —Serreamen, 1893.) q 


Trange quite confirm thosa mado by Mr. Button in 1869. Mr. Alford * 
“aye :— 

«The Murchison Title are formed of the eroded remains of quartzase- 
clay shales, schists and mudstones, resting upon the granites and 
plontifully inturodlatod with quartz Lmlbedded in them are masses of 
boulders of quartzite, tlie broken remains of what-were probably once 
interstratified beda of that rock—tho whole formation baing very much 
broken and disloouted by frequent and large irruptions ‘of trappean 
Tooke, ‘Gold ocotra in tho quarteite masses, in thy intercalated quarts: 
veins, and in many of the surface deposits with which the granite is 
covered. Tlisse deposits aro often exovedingly rich, and many would 
pay well if worked out by a fow industrious mon with « very amall 
expenditure of capital. In these rocks the gold does not appenr to 
‘enter into the composition of the rock, os in the case of an ordinary 
tilneralised quartz, but occurs in nnggety impregnatians distinotly 
visible to th» eye, and thus giving to the obeerver an idea of groat 
richness which is sometimes not borne out.on assay, The dip of the 
strata, where it is ascertainable, is to the sonth, the rocks having been 
upheaved from the north, From tho position of tho drift beda Tulso 
judge thut the general direction of the denudstion has been from the 
north and north-west,” 

Mr. Sawyer} goes more into detail. He says :— 

“Tho Murchison Range, or Selatio field, is tha southern of three 
goli-bearing lelts, rurming almost parallel in a south-west to north: 
want direction, The northern belt conmprises the Klein Letaba goldfieid. 
An intermediate mmall belt overs north of the Molototsi River. Tho 
gold-bearing xone of the Murchison Range averages 6 miles in width 
and whowt 50 miles im length, from the Selutia pold mine to Witkopje. 
The Murchison Hange consists of various crystalline and metamorphosed 
rocks of great ago, intluding tale schist, chlorite schist, clay alate, olay 
(sometimes remarkably soft), taleose sandstone, fine-grained laminated 
sundstone, hornblende schist, tremolite schist, taleose schist, pink and 
green 1usrtzited, caloarcows sandstone, taloose limestones, grit, quarte- 
schist, snd yarions others... .» 

 “Numersas deposita of calcite and dolomite were found in the long 
tunnel at Shotover amongst the chlorite schists, Large qnantities alsn 
ccontred in the reefs there. Peouliar large nodules of fine-prained 
sandetone mito with chlorite, which gave it a spotted Appearances, 
were also found embedded within chlorite schista in that tunnel, They 
were onclosed in dark green oblorite, which was about 3 or 4 inches 





* “Notes on an Expedition to Zantpanuhere” by C.F. Alford, Fax, Witeuterirand 
Mining und Wefalurgioa! Necine, See also ‘Geological Featuyns of the ‘Tromrvyaal,' 
by the same anthor.. Ovtobar, 1690. London, Edward Stanford, 1891. 

} A. BL Sawyer, anaor, res, * Geological and Geuvral Guide to the Murchison 
Range! J, Heywood, London, 1502 
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thick. One was lenticular, 32 inches in depth and 12 inches thick in 
the middle. The other was 4 feet in depth and 2 feet in width. Tt 
Was in other respects similar, except that part of the sandstone had 
‘been altered to quartatte. The oblorite echists contain much oxide of. 





iron, and consequently have a spotted appearance. 


“The quartzites of which Spitzkop is composed aro of varions hues 
and texture, Some are foliated, others schistose: some are ImARsIve, 
withont showing any lamination. Tho former are imostly green, the 
latter brown and black, with white quartz veins Tuning through. 
their mass. 

* Ths quartzites forming part of the Lion Kopje ut La France are 
sunilar in many respects, but some strata are quite sea-green and others 

“These rocks have been tilted up at angles of from 60” to 90°, 
Their strike is parallel to the range, and is remarkably regular for ita 
longth, though these rocks aro folded and contorted in places The 
range is hounded to the north anil to the south by granite, and to some 
extent by gneiss. The felspar is'usnally white, and ocours frequently in 
lorgo well-lefined crystals, resembling those of the Land's End. The 
mica also occurs frequently in large flakes; fine-grained granite und 
pegmatite also ocour. Granite ales shows itxIf within the belt in 
various places, at a spot 3 miles north of Leydelorp, to the south of 
the Daisy Claims, and a few miles west of the oli Spitzkop store on the 
abandoned Horseshoe Claims. Granite and gneiss intervene between 
the three belts.” 

Mr, Sawyer docs not see how the goldfeld can he generally proe- 
spooted by individanls. This, in his opinion, can ouly be dene by large 
companies. Whilst individuals aan only obtain resulta near the surface, 
which are often misleading, rich companies ¢an alford to Prospect on w 
large'ecale, and at fuir depths, and this is the only satisfactory mode of 
doing so. The long grass makes surface prospecting almost imporsible. 
in stinmer, as rocks ure hidilon by it, Deposita of alluvial gold have 
hitherto been found in two or three places only, near the boundary 
of the farm Totire in thi Drackensberg Range, und on the farms 
Frischgewnagd and Hartebeestfontein in the Smitsdorp goldfields. 

Mr. Braceke, who hae spent some time in the development of the 
Gravelotte Reef, says that in the future of the low country development 
and working of the gold-bearing veins, it will be the scientific miner 
who will obtain the best results, for he will be able. to select the 
chutes of rich and payable ore, leaving the very low grade ore as pillars, 
and so reducing the cost of mining, timbering, and treatment, while 
inoreasing the return of motal per ton. 

Mr. Braecke has sunk two shafts in tho valley between the 
Murehison Range proper and the Spiizkop Mountain, ‘Thess shafts 
are 500 feet apart, and in each cage and at the same level, yiz., about 
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50 feet into the bed rock, which consists of taloose and chloritic slates 
out by dykes of porphyritic diorite, he obtained water in abundance, 

Speaking of the Kliin Letaba fields, Mr. Halder says: “ The formation 
of the Sutherland Range ia somewhat conformable with the Murchison 
Range, with the exception that the gold-bearing strata or elate bella 
are more broken by masses of intrusive dykea, and sometimes make 
proepecting rather diffienlt. In the Sutherland Hilla the formation 
is beautifully stratified, giving distinct appearances of its strike. Some 
good properties have lately been discovered in the hills themselves. It 
may be safely stated that the alate belt or auriferous strata commences 
in the Drakensberg, some 20 miles west of the Ellorton mine." * 

The Birthday Reef forms the centre of a large number of claims 
belonging to different small companies. Most of thesa have lately 
amalgamated into the Letaba Gold Mining Company. 

‘The output of gold in the Zoutpansberg mines shows that mining 
is still done on o amall sale compared to the brilliant results of the 
Hand and the steadily-incrensing output of the Kaap goldfielda. In 
1990 the total output was 0480 o2 12 dwta, and in 1892 16,107 on 
1isdwts, The following table compiled from the official returns, pub- 
lished by the Mining Department, gives the results of the different 
Zoutpansherg goldfielda during the year 1892 :— 
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asi .. | no | Malet. f 
Morabanstad .| 11 | 78 | 50 | 1,796) 2740 | 770 | 1,028 9) 9,582 





Houthechberg 4 | 23 | 45 19.201 | ail —— 372-11 | 2,800 
ElcinLetaba. 6 | 186 10 0 song | — ‘4,603 16 | 52,428 
Bolutin | os | oa ‘tial — 18. 2 hid 








Total . | Ob | S80 | 129 | ry one 770 |16,107 18 | a, 370 
1 





The output for the entire Transvaal is given by the Chamber of 
Mines } as 1\$25,304 oz. for the year 1892, comprised as follows — 


cu dwts. 

Witwatersrand - ‘ ¥ . 1,210,783) Io 
Rasp guldilolde “ al ii (2,125 $3 
Lydenborg .. as - “0M 8 
(Carriz! Forward de » ti 208,088 1 





* A reference ta the map will show that, saiyey eA Eilimke, the territory 
betwen the Drakensbere aml the Bllerion mine be a goriss formation without any 
indication of motallic veina. 


+ Fourth Annual Report by the Chamber of Mines, Johaunesborg, for the year 169%. 
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= owt, 

Brought Forward =. = 1,208,080 1 
Font 4 =e be me o =o 14, 17 1s 
Klerkedory and Potchefstroom .. = 8,967 17 
Malteatie 2. 6. ists 2,000 1p 
Virhold = as = 6 +. 31 1 


Tol 4. .. .. 2,B25.004. “5 





Value .. ., £4,638,860, 
Resides gold the district is rich in other ores, euch na fron and 


‘copper, alto lead, and probably silver and tin, ‘The two former metala 
are worked by the natives in a crnde, primitive fashion. Tha futnaces 


in which the ores are amelted are made of clay m fow feet shove tho 
ground, of square or circular shape, with slot on one side, Through 
this aperture an earthonware pipe is inserted, attached to bellows 
tonde of akins, by which the blast is applied to the furnage. Out of the 


iron agsegais, hatehots, and other weapons, and hoes for tilling the land, 
are made. ‘The copper is worked into bangles and other ornamunts 


aworn rounil the neck, wrists, and anklcs. 
Tn the Palabors district extensive old workings aro found in the 


Umbulaly or Tole Mountains, with deep shafts surrounded by piles of 
Aébrinand slag. Tho workings must be very old, as big trees are grow- 
ang in some of the holes, A recent traveller thine describes the old 
workings:— a 
*Abyve the Provailing flatness of tho Innd rise weird, uncanny- 
looking kopjes of granite and ayenite; of zroy and red and green; 
hometimes alone, rometimes in groups of three and more, clad with thick 
bush about the base, and flannting huge weathored musses of strangely- 
shaped rocks on high, . 2 as 
“A gentle rise of 200 or S00 foct brings one to a sinall inter- 
montunie creek, immediately above which one gees tha first of the 
ninch-talked-of workings. From here, right up to the neck, amd then 
along the greater axia of the hill, north and sonth, over the crest and 
all down the eastern side, here; there, and everywhere aro holes and 
cuttings, shafts nnd tunnels, of all sizes and shapes. ‘The hills are well 
mineralised, and in more than ove zone, so that no attempt to find ore 
on the part of the workers has wen altogether tufroitfnl. Mo: 
Systematic ‘plan has been followed, and althowzh a rouch attempt has 


been made to follow the main outcrop on tho crest of the hills, the chief: 


idea haa evidentiy been to get orea wherever there was tho slightest 
opportunity offering. 

“There ‘aro dozens and duzens of holes, mero cirentar pans, a foot 
or two deep and m yard or two in diameter; there are shafts twenty 
a ————— oe a 
* Of which the Hirthdsy shared 13,618 oc. 5 dwta; 
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fret deep; enttings of several score of yards in lencth, and 25 to 30 
feet in depth; there are tunnela—not many it is true, but one or 
two of small dimensions and doubtful utility—and there are piles 
of déwie wherever one turns. Thousands mpon thousands of tons of 
ore have been removed ; hundreds of hands, in the aggregate, must, at 
some time or other, have been scraping and digging and hammering 
away at countless points upon the hill of Lole, 

“The gangue of the ores appears to be of caloapar and a silico- 
calcareous rock; it is very white and compact, and glistens and gleams 
in the bright stmahine like purest crysial.. The ores are many, nnd, at 
the present time, have not ‘heon fally determined, so that caution 
prevents «ne {rom stating definitely what they are. Magnetic iron ore 
ia in great quantity; matiganess is to be found; copper sulphides, 
carbonates and silicates ovour in small nesta and thin veins; « little 
copper oxide (cuprite) hos been found, and protty specimens of a copper 
oF uranium mica aro to be obtained in many places. Other minerals 
may be ascertained when careful analyses havo been made.” 

A short time ago somo sensation was cansed by the discovery of 
mercury on the farm Doornfontein, near Pienaary Nek. ‘The metal is 
said to occur in ite native state in vast beds of oro covering over a 
Byuurs mile of ground. The dip of the beds is at an angle of about 
46°. Tho theory, @ eet forth by a writer in o local paper who visited 
the. spot, ix, that this porous honeycomb rock has been thus largely 
impregnated with quicksilver by yolatilisation from beds just benoath 
the immediate surface, the sundy ore acting a5 0 condenser. A syndicate 
has been formed to open up the property, The ore was, it is said, 
discovered om this and the neighbouring farm Schaapplaata by Mauch 
in 1867, none of his journeys to the north. 

Professor Cohen in his exploration of Marabnastad in 1872, mentions 
. the discovery of a small vein of puro silver. 

Eumonre of the discovery of diamonds in different parts of the 
Zoutpansberg district have heen heard for years. In the neighbonrhood 
of the great Saltpan on the western extromity of the Zoutpansberg 
Range, a little beyond the margin of our mop, prospecting for diamonds 
wag carried on by experts from Kimberloy, but without any satisfactory 
results being achieved. ‘The act] within a radiua of 10 miles from the 
Saltpan was considered identical with the blue ground of Kimberley. 
Small diamonds were actually fonnd, but the aearch was abandoned for 
a time, the prospectors being conrinnsd that the. matrix would be 
discovered one day. 

Although the district offers exoaptional facilities for agricultural 
pursuits, tho farming population ia the most poverty-stricken, indolent, 
and unproductive of the wholy country, All breadstuils have'to be im- 
ported at great cost over bad and dangerous roads, which, of course, is a 
great drawback to the mining industry. The original voortrekker looks 
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with suspicion on the new comer, who disturbs the even tenor of his 
sluggish existence, He has no enterprise or ambition. He grows hardly 
as much as he wants for his own consumption, and spends the best part 
of the year in the Jagdreld, The rich alluvial soil of the valleys in the 
Spelonken:is admirably fitted for the growth of coffee, sugar, and other 
tropical products; but few attempts have been made on o large scale. 
There is an abandance of water from the numerous tributaries of the 
Levubo and Klein Letaba. 

The habjtations of the European residents of the Spelonken are 
however, well cultivated, sch as the homesteads of the Swiss missionarios 
P. and H. Berthoud, at Waterfall (Elim) and Valdezia, and especially 
the beautiful estate Lovedalo Park, belonging to Mr. Cooksley. The 
farm Goedewensch, below tho slopes of Pisang Kop, the residence of the 
late Portuguese Consul Albaesini, was formerly considered ono of the finest 
properties of the Spelonken, whore coffee trees and other tropical products 
were cultivated » but since the death of the Consul the estate has been 
greatly neglectod. A new township, to be called Maréville, ia now to 
be laid ont on the farm. 

The unhealthiness of the climate during the summer montis is also 
& great drawback to the development of the district. Fever was 
particularly bad last season, but it haa not been confined to tho 
Zoutpansberg district only. On the railway works in the Hiands Valley 
and near Barberton fever has been exceptionally virulent, taking 
away people in prime of life, and causing groat distress. Spesking of 
Klein Letata, Dr. Matiews,* who lately visited tho camp, thinks that 
exaggerated roports of the mortality occurring there had gained too much 
eredence. Tho deaths up to the time of his visit had been among those 
living more or less precariously and carelossly, only one man in the 
Company having died. He says the sickness, nevertholess, is excessive, 
the doctors and others informing him that, with the exception of 
the manager, not one single man employed on the mine had escaped 
‘an attack of fever more or less severe. Though mining in the tropics, 

he found that the men did not present the washed-out appearance of 
Anglo-Indians, and all were in capital spirits. 

Mr, Sawyer, who lived two years on the Murchison Range, informs 
ox that tho climate during the winter is pleasant and healthy; there 
da little rain, the days are hot but the nights cold. Great changes of 
temperature are experienced ut all seasons, which, without proper pre- 
eantions, cause fever and other sickness, During October, 1890, the rsin- 
fall was 1-60 inches, the lowest minimum temporature at night 51° F,, 
the highest, 67°. In November the total rainfall was 5-05 inches, and 
the average temperature during the day 107°. In December 2-41 inches 
of tain fell, and the average temperature for that month and January 





* Author of *Ioowadl Yama.’ 
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was 106°; 9-89 inches of rain fell during January. In Febrnary, 1891, 
the heat was excessive, the maximum temperature during the day ranging 
from 134° to 85°, the average being 114°-S; 14-87 inches of rain were 
registered during this month. In March thore fell 1-87 inches only, and 
the average temperature was munch reduced, There was hardly any rain 
in April (0:2), the average temperature during the day being 108°, 
during the night, 49°." Mr. Sawyer holds that, though there is danger 
of catching fever during the rainy season, immunity can be secured by 

attention to ordinary rules of health, by retiring at sunset, not rising too 
early, abstaining from epirituous liquors, and choosing a high residence, 
He lived near Laydedorp during the summers of 1891 and 1892 without 
getting a touch of fever, and quotes instances of Europeans living 
there for years without being attacked. Mr, Sawyer maintains that 
when the long grass¢ in regularly burnt down fever will become 
practically non-existent. The fover is said to be a climateric intermittent 
fever, not strictly malarial, like that contracted in other parts of the 
district, and raroly proves fatal if Proper attention is given. . 

The scenery of the Low Country i4 grand and beantiful when it 
bursts wpon the weary traveller after passing the dreary, monotonous 
plains that intervene between Pieturmburg and the Drakensberg Range. 
_ Standing on the brink of the range where the road leads down to 
Buffele Kraal, on a long spur of the mountain, a glorious view 
is obtained of « large stretch of the Low Country as far as tho 
Lobombo or Longwe Range to the east, The whole basin seems une 
endless mase of bush, broken here and there by small mountain ranges 
and single kopjes, peeping out like islands in the sea. The road 
leading through the bush reminds one of an English park, were it not 
that the big ant-heaps, the unwieldy baobab, and picturesque euphorbia, 
remind the traveller that he is in South Afrion. Looking back towarda 
the west after descending the road, the mountain range towers above 
like a gigantio wall with castellated krantzes and deep bush-clad 
ravines. No towns or villages meet the eye, not even the elephants 
which according to Swift took their places in tho maps, the solitary 
homestead of a farm with a fow acres of enltivated ground, or a Kafr 
kraal with naked, dirty children and barking dogs playing shout, is 
passed at long intervals. Nothing disturbs the vast solitude but the 
Hutter of bright-coloured birds or the rush of the light-footed buck as 
he speeda throngh the bush. The ravines are thickly covered with 
rank vegetation growing with tropical inxuriance, Ferns are found 
here in great variety, from the big tree-fern to the tiny maidenhair, 








* The aathor does not mention how these averases were obtained. The figures 
of temperatare must commquently bo received with great caution; the true shade- 
temperature would probably be considerably lower,—Ep. 

} He quotes an instance where ho found grass of 15 feet hich near the Thabine. 
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interspersed with bright-coloured wild flowers. Birds of brilliant blue 
and red plumage fintter among the branches of the scacias, which are 
festooned with creepers in dark and light green; troops of monkeys 
gambol chattering among the rocks ani trees. 

“But this bright seene of fairyland is not without its shadows 
Horse sickness prevails in these valleys, and. the deadly Teetee is found 
in some tparts. The bright carpet under our fect contains poisonous 
herbs, fatal to cattle, among the lovely ferns and shrubs Inrks the 
venomous snake ready to leap wpon the intruder, on the branches of the 
trees crouches the vicious leopard watching for his prey. The bright- 
coloured flowers have no scent, the brilliant-plamaged birds no song.” 

The views obtained in sum» of these bushy ravines are extromely 
beautiful. The ubiquitous photographer has already picked out some 
of these scenes with the genius of an artist. ‘The views taken by 
Messrs. Gros and Exton in these parts are. selected with true artistic 
taste and skill, 

There iss strange fascination in the South African landscape. Tho 
plains conld not perhaps be compared with the vast American prairies, 
nor the mountains vie in grandeur with the Alps, but there is 5 
peonliar charm which strikes the new comer whon seen at first, and 
of which the old inhabitants never tire. Mr. P. Berthoud, a native 
of Switzerland, in speaking of the Zoutpanaberg mountains, says in his 
paper quoted before,* that they recall the Jura rather then the Alps, 

The cartographer has the same difficulty here as elsewhere in 
choosing the names of rivers, mountains, and localities, as so many 
differont names exist for each. This ia partly due to the nationality 
of tho traveller or explorer, and partly to the different dialects 
used hy the native tribes inhabiting the district, According to the 
decision of the Geographical Congress at Paris in 1889, new names are 
to be given only in the absence of native names, Imt the difficulty with 
regard to the old names remaine: whether to adopt the version of the 
Makatis or that given by the Magwambas. And to make it more 

b, difficult some of the names given by the Bangais when they inhabited 
the country are still nseil by both the Muakatis and Magwambas. 
Thore is also 4 great difference in the way native names are written by 
the German missionaries and those given by the Swiss missionaries, 
as will be observed if Berthoud’s map of 1886 is compared with 
Knothe's map of 1889, published in Pelermanns Milleifungen in 1890, anid 
Raddatz’s map published in 1886, 

Mr. H. Berthoud, who has been living at Valdezia for more than 
twelve years among the Knobnoves, says the German missionaries 
nse the w not as the English but as the German m, which is a 
real consonant, a pure labial—not dento-labial sound, He also 


* “Les Spolounken.” *L/Afrique Explorée et Civiliese,’ Gontre, Foreler, 1851. 
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shows that there are sounds in the native language like the w, that 
bave no correlative sound in the European languages. Thus Nygoa 
of the German missionaries ia writien Miva, the a being the guttural 
siaceording to the standard alphnbet of Lepsius, adopted by nearly 
all the mission societies. Thus the Ng is one sound a, tho s guttural, 
and not two sounds wand g, Lake Ngami onght to be written 
Now, Shoehong Sojow. Birt as it is difficult to adept theses lotters in 


‘print, we oro vbliged to translate native names into common langusge, 
‘and here the differences are often very great. 


Some travellers make the consonants harder than they are, like the 
Germans; English travellers write mostly phonctically,* but some- 
times according to no rule ot all but their own sweet will. ‘The 
Olwervation Hill of Loveday's map is called Shirnluraln by the natives, 
and they hare-two lille of this name close together, calling the one 
the Shiralariln of home, and the other the Shirulurala of np-country. 


Now which of the two fs Observation Hill, and how many hilla are 


there in that purt of the country from which ol#ervations might be made? 
Another instance is the river called Mommguladn by the natives, a 
branch of the Middle Letaba, to which the Boers have given the horrid 
name Brondboontjes. ‘The range of hills named Diorite or Black Hills on 
all tmape is calléd Molembye by the natives. 

The following ate-some inelances of the different names given to one 
and the same locality :— 


= Makaile. “tp Local Crtch. 
NingoeHolo, =, . Yingweknin. . ~ = « Voanrborg. 
ie ate : » Molestei, Madserars. - . » H&inewedsl Fr. 

. » ». Navangwe, Mamnila . Muhila*s Kop. 
rieveks ~ » Lebrubye, Relivaulive, Ouirvobe Leteobo, Pafitl i. 
Shikundo. . . « Tahikunds, Twuktmlo . . Chicunilo Kop. 
Eerangs. © » « «© Pokeane (Theo ors three - eo] © 
this ure, ) 

Li-Theba... . . Dthlote, Lechlabs, Lothaba .. Letabo or Taba R. 
Balatin =.) . (+ Panne, Chole 2 |. . . Silathe or Soleil B. 
Lepelli - 2 « » Lepalule'or Rembelolo. + 2 (Olifants BR. 
Motyatyi. . » 5 Matyatye 6 Medjudje, 
Mpalaosms. , , + Pila-Beros, Palaborca ' Palabeva. 
Libba 2. ) «Ce (Lebombs, Ribombo, Longwe . Rocirand. 
Timperbati . - - Timbabati, Timbatl, , . . Babati R. 


In the writer's opinion the safest plan would he for all carto- 
graphers of these parts fo adopt the old native names, ie, the name 
given by tho first notives. living in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and to write these names in letters known to-all nations, without any 
diseritical marks, Now names. to be given only wher no native 





* Asan crample wo wey quole the local nemes given to the treee of ihe district 
by Mir. Sawyer on p. 87 of his hook. Ther aro evidently written aceording to som, 
but are gramtnatically incorrect. Mr. Alford taakes similar mistakes in the names of 
places like Moordidifl, Hoenertahorg, cic. 
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names exist, and then ouly auch aa oro in general use, known to the 
whole district. Dr. Raddaiz® says that o knowledge of the native 
language is always & good guide to the traveller, and prevents mistakes 
quads in maps in the run of tributaries to larger rivers. Thus a want of 
knowledge of the native language made the Ohrigstad River a tributary 
of the Steelpocat (‘Tnbatee), while its native name Molntsinoana showed 
that it wasa tributary of the Molatsi or Iyde River, the natives being 
in the habit of giving tributaries the dimunitive of tho main river 
(Tubstse = 'Tubatsana). In his map he gives a key to the proper 
prommeiation of tho Sesuto dialect in the German language. 

Two main roads lead from Preturia to Zoutpansberg. Of these 
the so-called Pan road, along the Hlands River eid Zobedell’s Kraal, 
through Strydpoort, Smitedorp, Pietersturg to Haenertsburg and 
Leydedorp, ia the shorter of the two; but between Biands River ond 
Yobedeli's water'is obtainable only at one place. The distance from 
Pretoria to Leydsdorp by this route is 260 miles. The other route, 
taken by the passenger couch, leads past the Warmbath, Nylsetroom, 
Makapanspoort, Pietpotgieters Rust, Smitedorp, and Morabasstad te 
Pietersburg. ‘The distance by this road is 280 miles. Prom Pieters- 
burg the coach goes cid Buffule Kral, Dadelfontein, and the Ellerton 
mine io the Birthday mine, o distance of 295 miles from Pretoria, 
in four days’ travelling: Another road leads from Pietersburg 
through Rhenoster Poort to tho Kicin Spelonken, a distance of 
85 miles: The mail along thie route: is carried by natives. The 
route to Tuli Camp, Mashonaland, passes thromgh Malitzio’s location, 

ietu Till, Witklip, awl Tatsani, crossing the Limpopo about 15 
miles below the junction of the Maclontac. ‘The mails arecarried by 
comfortable passenger coaches in three days from Pietersbarg to Tali 
Camp, # distance of 170 miles. 

Owing to the easy access and other greater attractions of the Rand 
goldfields, and other cansed indicated above, the Zoutpansberg fields 
have been mther neglected; bnt the advent of the railway now in 
course of construction will greatly contribute to open up the district. 
Only a small portion of the district is known ns yot, and that portion 
very superficially, Every day now discoveries are made, 


Nore—Afier the map to Wustrute thie paper was printed, corrections were 
sent by the author on two tracings. Tho first of theée kes reference to tha extent 
of the proclaimed gokifields in the neighbourhood af the sources of the Shingwrlel 
fiver, the principal alteration being in the northern boundary which oow pune In A 
direct fine from Ehirindi to Rebenga. ‘The other cdrmction bis rofirence to 4 
change in the boundariva of the goldBelila near the sources of Molondotal River, 
which, however, are-not of any great importance. 


* Dr. H. Baddate, "Das Kaffernland les Uateren Olifant.” Patermanne Mil- 
feilumgen, 1535, Heft 2. 
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THE STAIRS EXPEDITION TO KATANGALAND.* 

By JOSEPH A, MOLONEY, L-E.CP., Modical Officer to the Expedition. 
Ts the spring of 1891 the Katanga Company, an international syndicate 
with headquartora at Brussels, signed » convention with the Congo State 
whoreby-it obtained cartain preferential rights over the mines reported. 
to bo-situated in the countries of Katanga and Urua, together with a 
third of the: public domain, provided a. valid occupation of these 
territories was effected within three years. 

‘The work of the various expeditions of the Katanga Company hos 
been-alroady referred to in some little detail in these pages, and the full 
narrative of Captain Stairs’ Expedition has been published by Dr. 
Moloney in hie book * With Stairs to Katanga.’ The following ia Dr. 
Moloney's adiiress to the Society in o slightly condensed form. 

The Katanga Company's expedition under tho command of Captain 
Stairs landed at Bagamoyo on June 27th, 1891. Captain Bodson was 
geoond in command, the Marquis de Bonchamps was third, Dr. Moloney 
medical officer, and Thomas Robinson carpenter, The native caravan 
numbered ‘three hundred and thirty-six. They marched through 
Mpwapwa, Tabora, the Ugunda and Ugella countries, for some time 
in company with Captain Jacques’ Antialavery Caravan, and on 
Octobor 9th encamped at the French mission station, Karema, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, where, despite. ite, advantageous 
position on the lako, no trace of German rule existed, From this point 
the journey nesumed o new character, passing into scarcely-known 
territory, and must be described in Dr. Molonoy’s words. 

There ie a phonomenon connected with the lake which may well 
dlaim attention. From one of the Fathers wo learnt tho enrious fact 
that the: fort, which is now 2 mile from the water, formerly atood at 
itx edge. The level, it appenred, lias sunk owing to the breaking down 
of the bar atthe month of tie Lukugu, which river drains Tanganyika 
from ite western side, This dom forms periodically from: silted sand 
and vegetation, causing the Jake to ascond until the pressure burst 
through the accumulation, when a subsidence follows: Tho rise and 
fall covers in all probability aome fifteen years, and the extreme 
difference of level must Im over 18 feet. Captain Stairs discussed this 
queation with a vory imtelligent native, some fifty-five years old, who 
told him twice within hia exporionce had the waterssank and onco had 
they zien, Ho miticipated that they would begin to mount again in 
two yeirs’ time, We alo asvortained that o half-knot current seta 
along the weatern shore of Tanganyika towards the mouth of the river 
from the north and south, 

* Alstrart of paper read at the Moyal Geographical Sceinty, Jone Sth, 1893, Rofer- 


ence many be madi to the tmp of the Katanga Company's territory, Vol, L, p 254, and 
to the mapiol British Comtral sAfrica, p, 142. 
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The passage of Tanganyika was accomplished in most primitive 
Jhows, and the winds proving contrary, much valuable time ran to waste. 

On October 3ist we started for the third and final stage of our 
pilgrimage. A steep climb bronght wa to the village of Manda, 
situated shout 5 miles from Lake Tanganyika, and some 1000 feet above 
its level. Wewers thus in the midst of the mountains which border 
the western sido of the lake with Mrumbi as their highest peak. On 
November 8rd we found ourselves at a height of 5000 feet near the 
village of Kaomba, situated among the Makololo mountains. There is 
little doubt that the rocks here are peculiarly rich in minerals, and may 
become a source of wealth to future generations of Europeans. At 
Kaomba itself iron.exists in considerable quantities and in « very pure 
condition tenally as red hematite, Hence the village is famed for 
ite foondrice, in which hoes, axes, and epear-heads are fashioned. These 
edifices are built with high conical tops and contain pita about 15 feet 
by 6 feet, ond shallower at one.end than the other. The furnace is 
made of clay and the. blast is produced by some twenty bellows 
composed of two parallal wooden tubes fitting into one nozzle, which 
is smeared with olay to rosist the fire. ‘hese pipes are fitted with sticks 
which are held in either hand and worked np and down like pistons, 
The smithics are-open sheds with etone anvils and hammers, the last 
devoid of handles. There the emolted iron is made into implements, or 
into masses weighing from 2-Ibs. to 24 Ibs., which are carried about for 
sale. Theeo lumps resemble a very fat cigar in shape, and have a 
small rod projecting from either end. As for the implements, they 
appear aude enough to the European eye; at the same time they are 
admirably balanced, and with a Murungu axe a native will cut,or rather 
dig through a thick tree-trank with great rapidity. 

A halfcaste elave-iealer, Makatuba by name, the fectotum of a 
rich Zanzibar merchant, hod passed throngh Murungu some weeks 
previonsly, and signs of his progress were to be seen on every sido in 
the ehape of burnt and deserted villages. In one week wo saw 
no leas than ‘six in absolute ruina. Tha porters were much alarmed 
when on November 4th we passed within o few miles of the scoundrel’s 
permanent camp, lat fortunately he considered ns too strong for attack. 

On the Sth we crossed the Lufuko, a river somo 30 yards wide and. 
thigh<leep, with a current of 24 miles an hour. ‘This stream flows into 
Lake Tanganyika near Mpala. In the valley were trees of hard clos 
grainod timber which wouli form excellent material for the construction 
of canoes, Some smaller trees were covered with a round fruit about the 
size of a plum, whove bitter ekin eticlosed four triangular kernels of 
poculiarly aweet flavour. Tloro tho mountains end, and with them 
Murungn, for the adjacent district, though assigned to Murungu in tho 
imapa, ehould really be called Kipoinba, We ¢roseed a low range of 
hills near the village of Makawele ond arrived of the Ludifwa, a rapid 
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stream some 18 yards broad, which mina into the Lufanso and #0 into 
the Lualaba. 

This country is very fine, and snitable aliko to pasturage or 
agriculture. It is covered in parts with tropical forests in which the 
ereepers and ferns reminded Captain Stairs of the Arnwimi 
traversed by the Emin Relief Expedition. Some of the first marches 
were through swamps, and the vegetation consisted chiefly of dwarf 
bamboo, thongh the more open spaces wero covered with herbage 
and flowers. But we scon entered upon an undulating prairietand, 
in which the highlands could pasture any amount of cattle, whilo 
the valleys, with their thick beds of vegetable mould, wonld grow rice 
and the vegetables produced by the natives, such os manioc, maize, and 
matamah. Irrigation would be unnecessary, since the plateau is 
traversed by streams of clear water which, according to the natives, 
remain unexhansted in the dry season. From its altitude, some 
4200 feet ubove the sea-level, it should be habitable by a European 
population. The rainy season is said to last five monthis. 

Makatuba bad visited this district also, and in consequence, for 
five days we did not pass a single mbabited village, On the 8th, 
however, we came across a retired colony which had esesped the 
scoundrel's raids. The people were a fine and intelligent-looking race, 
and though the men smeared their heads with a noxions voncoction af 
red clay and grease, the women dressed their heads very becomingly 
with beads of varions colours. They aro great hunters, and organise 
large drives in which the game, which includes elephants, is urged 
towards some twenty pits dug in s pathway about a quarter of a 
mile long, let us say, by 20 feet wide. 

On the 12th wo descended upon the Lufunso, a tributary of the 
Tmalaba. The current raus very fast and the water is waist-deep and 
30 yards wide, A rope was thrown across, and the passage was affected 
without mishap. That night we encamped on the banka of the 
Lualaba in latitude 8° 9 44” S. and longitude 29° 6’ 45” EL, and 
about 15 miles or two short marches north of Lake Mosro, Here 
we remained until the 19th, so as to give our messengers time to 
roach Msiri with a letter from Captain Stairs. During this interval 
Captain Stairs succeeded in settling a long standing quarrel between 
Ngwens, a chief who dwells upon an island in the river, and his 
powerful neighbour Mpweto, who hails from the north of Lake Moero. 
After # most protracted shauri the dispute, which originated in the 
theft of a goat, was composed, and next day both potentates accepted 
the Belgian flag. We were able to ascertain some important facts 
about tho Lualaba, partly by soundings, and partly from information 
acquired from two intelligent Arabs, Kafindo and Uturntu. The first 
impression, that of a volume of deep water, proved to be an entire 
tnisconception. The river is very wido, its breadth varying from half 
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a milo to a mile, but, though 30 fect deep im: parts, sharp dentatod 
rocks were to be found within a few feet of the surface. In fact, wo 
wore told that an experienced native could cross without getting wet 
above the waist. Inno place did the Lualaba appear navigable except 
for cances of the shallowest dranght. We discovered a low cascade 
about 5 miles np-stream, and 24 miles farther on the channel became 
impeded by sumerons wooded islands, beyond which were rapide quite 
three quarters of a mile wide, The natives told us that only one 
opening was navigable except in January, and I may mention that 
the rise during the rainy season is very slight compared with moat 
African rivers. ‘This appears the more remarkable because in Kipemba 
and Murungn, which drains into the Cualaba, it rains for five months 
in the year, and so great is the downpour that the natives can only 
grow one harvest. 

As to the subeequent course of the river we learnt from Kafindo that for 
seven long marches it tumbles northward in a succession of rapids varied 
by two considerable cataracts, This statement can easily be credited, 
when one remembers that at Ngwena’s the stream was 2800 feet above 
. the sea-level, and that at Nyangwe, where Commander Cameron crossed, 
it is only 2300 feet. The distance between the two places is about 
400 niiles, so that the drop must be over 13 inches to the mile 
The Arabs reported that fifteen marches or some 120 miles to the north- 
north-west of Ngwena’s the river joins Msiri’s Lualabs, otherwise known 
us the Kamulundo, and that the united stream, yet five marches (40 
miles) further on meets the Lukugu, flowing from Lake Tanganyika, 
This information has been oconfirmod by M. Deloommune's expedition. 
Having effected the passage of the Luslaba in our steel boats and some 
canoes suppliod by Ngwena, we ascended a spur of the Uran Mountain 
570 feet high. The topmost peaks rose some 850 feet above onr 
heads, and were covered with trees. Great quantities of buffalo 
frequented the lower slopes, and a cow and hor calf put the whole 
expedition to rout by an unexpected charge. On the 22nd and 28rd we 
marched along the Luvule, which river joins the Tnalaba, between 
Newena's and Mpweto’s. Thence we diverged into the valloys or oozes 
of which Livingstone speaks, and on ono of them known ag the plain of 
Chwwella we had somo excellent sport with buffalo and Vardoni 
antelope. I observe that on some of the Belgian maps the depression fs 
éolonred aa if it were a laka; but thongh it becomes, as we had 
subsequent reason to know, a pestiferous swamp in winter, we walked in 
November upon smiling meadow-land. 

The Lnvals was crossed on November 27th at Kifambula’s village, 
and we ascended » mountain range separating the eastern and western 
water-systeme of the two Lualahas. Its altitude is some 4000 feet, and 
the Valley of Gera to the west has a rick black soil, in which sugarcane 
and rice would flourish, as also the plain of Kissinga near the sources of 

No, [11.—Serreunzz, 1893.] K 
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the Luvnle. We heard, however, that to tho south-west there is litte 
water to be found in the dry season. Keeping along the hottom of this 
trough, 80 to speak, we pussed through scattered forest varied by rivers: 
The Mpango, Iniki, ond Luisi are tributaries of the Luvua, which rons 
fnto the Lmfira, which is a tributary of the Kamalundo or Western 
Loolaba. Awny to the eonth-cost lies the mighty platean of Konde 
Rungo, rising some 2700 feet nbove the plains of the Lavua and Lutira, 
and stretching to Int, 11° 20" 8. 

The Luvua ttself we traversed near Kifuntwo's by means of a 
woolen bridge, and two days afterwards (on Decomber Oth) we struck 
‘the stream again-at the point of ita junction with the Lufira 2952 feet 
above the sea-level. This last is m river some 40 feot deep, abont 45 
yards wide, and with a current of 2 miles an hour, Jt has cut a channel 
about 30 feet below the surface of the plain, over which it describes tha 
moet capricious meanderings. We descended the red clay banks and 
iput together the boate for crossing that day, ‘This was our last possaps, 
asowo only marched along the banks of the Lukulwé, which joins the 
Lufira on its right bank, Like the min stream, it hos dug a deep 
bed im the surrounding plain, aud is quite 35 feet deep, and swirming 
with crocodiles, 

Ae wo drew near Msiri’s it became evident that famine stared us in 
the: face: Fortunately game abounded so that the porters ware nat 
abeolutely destitute of food. Still on an occasion thoy went hungry for 
eight-and-forty hours, and in addition violent thunderstorms, accom 
panied by:fearfn) gales of wind, used to put out the fires night after 
night And yet the soil seemed fartile enough, while large fields, 
planted with Indian cori, mhowu, and viasi testified to the natives’ 
industry. ‘The-acarcity win duo to plundering by Meiri's warriors, 
Everywhere we were hniled as delivorers, and in no cage did Captain Stairs 
encounter tho smallest reluctanes to accept the Congo flag. Many of 
the smaller villages worse obeolutely deserted, and oven the important 
ohief Kifambola had been compelled to shift his homestead. 

On December 14th we entamped within a mile of Tunkeia, Msiri's 

a espital On joumey from Ragomoyo hod taken five mouths and ten 
days, during which we head made one handred and twenty torches 
averizing 9 miles each, ‘This we belivved to te a “recond" performance 
in Africon travel; lint the situntion with which Captain Stairs had to 

7 deal can only bo deseribed as desperate. Clearly the empire which the 
Wanyamwel adventurer had foundeil sume thirty years beforo was fast 
crumbling to pieces. Msiri'a authority was practically confined: to the 
valley, somé 14 miles square, in which Buukein stands, and the 
Approaches to the capital were absolutely denuded of live stock, while 
Hie fields remained nneultivated. 

Hence Captain Stairs had to make quick work; more especially os 
we were duily expecting the ‘arrival of the’ South African Company’ 
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Expedition under Mr. Joseph Thomson. At the same timo he was 
hampered by the presence of three English missionaries, Mesars. Crau- 
ford, Lane, and Thompson, with whom it wonld bave gone hard in 
case of hostilities. However, they were soon out of harm's way 
in the fort built by the Belgian officer, M. Legat, upon tho Lifsi 
some 20 miles away, After two unfruitful palavers with Mairi, 
Captam Stairs took the law into his own hands and hoisted the Belgian 
flag upon the hill behind Bunkeia. The king, however, declined to 
mike “blood brotherhood,” and! wscaped by night to a large village 
called Munema, about 3 miles away. Captain Bodson and the 
Marquis de Donchamps were despatched to take him prisoner, where- 
upon a fracas ensqed In which Captain Dodson shot Msiri in self-defence, 
hut waa himself killed by one of the king's slaves, The natives fled, 
intl the Zanziberis promptly began to loot the place, though after some 
Hiffculty we restored order and ¢ffected a safe retreat. Next day 
Captain Stairs marched ty a large deserted village about 2 miles to the 
south of Bunkeia and built a fort, without molestation from the 
inhabitants, Msiri’s adopted son, Makanda Vanta, was recognised 
i# hia heir, and received ag his portion tho Bankein Valley, while 
his uncles Lukuku and Chikako were assigned small subchieftain- 
ships comprising their respective villages and the appurtenant fields. 
Then the Wasanca came in, and with them, Captain Stairs being 
very ill, 1 made. fifteen treaties, and the Belgian authority was 
acknowledged within a radius of 50 miles from Bonkeia. From one 
of thees chiefs, Mutwila by name, 1 learnt that a rich vein of gold 
was to be seen close to his village, about four days march to the south 
of Bunkeia. | 

On Christmas Day our porters wero given a holiday, and after 
scouring the country-side, retmrmed with the news that not a mouth- 
ful of food was to bo obtained within a day’a march. Accordingly the 
cmp had to\exist for the next three weeks upon leaves and grass, varied 
by fried locusts andants. It should be remembered also that the rainy 
season was.fairly upon us and that the rain descended in torrents for 
five or six hours a day, Hence, fever combined with hunger began to 
play havoc, and the men died at tho rate of two perdiem, In all we 
buried seventy-three, and with desertion the caravan waz reduved from 
three hundred and sixty to two hundred. As for the Europeans, the 
Marqnis de Ronchamps was very ill with fever, and both Captain 
Stairs and Robinson Jay at doath's door from hematuria and ather 
complioutions.. I alone kept on my fogs, and an anxious time it was. 

On Jannory 24th, 1892, some Indian corn, which the natives 
had planted before Msiri drove them forth in the previous November, 
became ripe enongh to be eaten, and thorewith our prospects began to 
improve; also Captain Bin'’s caravan reached Bunkeia on the Sith. 

After consulting with Captain Bia, Captain Stairs decided to hand 
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‘over the fort to the Belgians and to return to the coast through English 
territory. Accordingly we turned our backs upon the familiar boma on 
Pobruary 4th, and Lieutenant Franqui took over the station, 

We pursued onr old route as far as Kifambula’s, but under very 
different circumstances, The rains had entirely altered the face of the 
conntry, and whut had before been pleasant meadow-land was now 
pestiferous und icy cold swamp, through which the porters had to waile 
while the burning sun beat upon their heads, In wénce the men, 


lisorderly fashion—for all tho white men were down with fover—we 
eft oar former read on March Sth and mado for Lake Moero across the 
Konde Rungo platean. We hit the lake on the 15th near # large village 
owned by Chipula, Mpweto's brother, and crossed the Lualabs a short 
distance above its egress from Mocro. Tho river, I may mention, rung 
due weet for about 200 yards, then takes # sharp curye to the 
south-west, and must offect further bends before reaching Ngwena’s, 
where it flows due north. Mr, Alfred Sharpe has described this part of 
Africa so recently and so well that I feel exempt from commenting upon 
its aspects, though we were unable to discover that the sheet of water 
which he terms the old Lake Moero way anything more than a swamp, 
The journey from Tanganyika wlong the Stevenson Road to Nyasa 
and down the latter lake to the Shiré, and so, with the passage overland 
necessitated by the Murchison tupids, into the Zambesi, is familiar. 
On Jnne $rd we arrived at the Portuguese port of Vicenti, whose 
importance has departed with the silting up of the Qua-Qua month. 


coast he had gradually been toguining atrongth, and by the time wo 
reached Nyasa ho was practically convalescent, Indeed he pro 

on reaching Zanzibar, to yo at ance to the assistanes of Captain Jacques 
at Albertville or of Captain Lugard in Uganda. But the fover-belt did 
its work upon his enfeobled frame, and we buried him ou the very day 
that the S.S. Roouma arrived to take ns home. Tt was a sad ond to an 
expedition which he had conducted with such a sigual combination of 
courage and caution, 


Before the reading of the paper, General Staacuzy, who vecupied the chair, 
sits The paper that will be zoud to you this evening describes the raultt 
of the expedition curried through the country at the head of the most southort 
aSluents of the Congo, known oa tha Luslahs and Luapala, which lie botwoeh 
TT ana thyey Sty about: 200 oF: 300 utles to the west of the southern extrenaity 
of Tanganyike, This country forma the south-east auugle of the territories of the 
Congo Free State, The expedition was carried out in connection with the 
Operationsof the administration of that State, The country had already boess 
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visited by several other travellers, and there is an account of a jonmoy by 
Mr, Sharpe, who approached it from tho east, to be found in the Proceedings of 
the Society for January 1892, I might also remind you that Mr, Arnott has 
teen extablished in thia region for some yours asa missionary, He entered the 
country for the first time in 1888, and in 1889 returned to England and received 
the Murchison and Outhbert-Peck awards from the Society; you may also 
remember that he was entrusted with tha Livingstone memorialtablet which has 
recently been fixed on the tree under which that great traveller died. I will now 
leave yor to listen to Dr. Moloney’s interesting account of his journey. 





After the reading of the Papor, the following discussion took place :— 

Commander Loverr Caunron; As @ representative in England of the Katanga 
Company, which sent ont the expedition commauded by Captain Stairs, and which 
hus been so worthily. represented bere by Dr. Moloney to-night, while adding 
my testimony to what was done by Captain Stairs, I may say that lately, when at 
Lisbon, Thad the pleasure of weleomiug the expeditions of MM. Delcommune and 
Franqui, and was informed that, from the very commencement, after the first illness 
of Captain Stairs, the backbone of the expedition had been Dr. Moloney. While 
all the other whites had to be carried along in hammocks he brought up the rear of 
the caravan, He it was who went under fire to bring away Captain Bodson, and 
tended him until he died. Dr. Molonsy made all tho treaties, and when Captain 
Bia arrived turned over the fort to him; and it was Dr. Moloney who took the 
dying mn away to Tanganyika, re of meeting Dr, Molonsy at 
Marseillea on his arrival, 
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Tangan being gradually filled up has been exploded; as J wrote, the tingy- 

blocked the exit of the Tanganyika by the Lukugas, allowing very little 

water to pass through, and in uence the level of the lake varied very 

much—the lake may be partially blocked for a time, but there is always the 

exit. In another thing 1 am inclined to differ ly with Dr, Moloney; 

he places Tabora in the Congo basin; I am inclined to place it, from my 
fe 


own, observations, in the Nile basin; the perting lies «a few miles to the 
south-west of Tabora when you come to the towns of Ugunda The Wost 
Lualaha hes been peinted to instead of that from Lake Moero, This might 


tiver is practically open to unimpeded navigation ss far as Kassali. Again, I 
object to the position of the south end of Tanganyiks. The south end was 
at first visited by Livingstone, and he believed, owing to a mistake Speke had 
tn his levels, dus to imperfect instruments, that it wax a separate lako, 
I completed my survey of the south end of the lake my longitude was 
precisely the same aa Livingstone’s; and when I returned, in 1876, my observations 
were submitted to Greenwich, and no one anid anything agsinst them. In all 
other ports of my work my observations hare been proved to be right by sub- 
sequent travellers; but for some reason or another the xouth end of the lake haa 
been moved considerably to the west of its truv position. The map shown the 
250 miles; now Dr. Moloney, though he travelled fast snd hurriedly 
for « part of the way, could not have marched that distance in tho time he 
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took, bowewer hurriedly he may have pressed ahead; the average time eoctpied 
between the two lakes by caravans ie thirteen days, and aa 10 geogmphical qiles 
nan exceedingly good dully iiverage for a coravan, tile would give the distance ms 
160 geographical miles, or nearly procisely the distance Iaid duwn In my mapa 
hearly twenty years ago. ‘Lhe fhilgians ales assory mo that my position is correct. 
I trust that in foture mapa of the Society the gouth end of Lake ‘Tanganyika will 
be pot in-its tmper position. 

Mr. Tiecwan Monoas: Asan old offiner of the Belgian International Association, 
aflerwanis the Free State of thi Congo, 1 should like to say's fow words, In seg, 
when Iwent out to Afrlea, they had only gone alivit 400-milns from the const, Nuw 
they bave ascended nearly to the sources of tho Compo. Of the officers meniicqisd 
by Or, Moloney ta the service of the Congo Free State, 3, Delcommune had Just 
atrived and been placed at the head of the commercial expedition which be after- 
wards lod with such Ustingtiui, There wax aley M. Van den Karckhoven, 
of wheee death we learned not long ago, whilo in command of an expedition to 
the White Nile, aod fmm at « low to understand why euch ungenerous Teports were 

7 apread. concerning chim. I travelled: with him from Stanley Fool te Vivi, and 
firm bim in évery way a most pleasant companion and « good officer, thoroughly 
wenlous and anxious to do his best for the work of tegondératine Africa, I esto 
help acing my testimony to that of Tr, Moloney when he spoke of the gallant 
eondoet of some of the Teélzlan officers employed in that part of Africa. Tho way’ 
they have laid down their lives Ii the serplce of the Congw State ami tho efforta 
they have made to promote civilisation are worthy of every praise, While the 
King of dhe Belgions has, 2s wo all: know, been making great efforts to extend 
the ‘benefits of freedom and commerce to Africs, it strikes me as remarkable fiat 
inthe regions of Eastern Afric, under the influence of two oreat Etiropenn powers, 
these slave carmvana carrying rifles and gunpowder abcd still be tolerated, Ik 
devine to tue that if (ietmany and Enoland wore at once to take adequate neantires 
the Arab slare-trade would be # thing of the past, intend of cansing, aa it does now, 
the depopulation of these beautifil districts, 

Licutemunt B. L. Scnaren, wx.: The late Captain Stairs waa @ miuch-raluel 
friend ni comrade of mine, andl F have lstened to Dr, Moloney’s account of his 

7 last expedition with great interest, Ie June 1601 Thad the pleasure of rardling 
alotig with Stairs and his expedition as far ae Zaneibar, Again E mvt hig at Blantyre 
cn his roturn from Katanga in 1802, In epite of his weak state of health, aut 
against the advice of Dr. Moloney, Stairs, who had snffere! from a severe attack of 
fever at Katanea, was so auxigus to get home and report on the work with which 
‘he had been ontrusted, that ho refused to delay a littl af Blantyre ih order to 
weevver his strength, and pushed on at once down: the Zambesi valley. Her he 

‘was seleed by the relapes, which emied so fatally ot Chinde, and thus was lost to 


= Africa one, who, had he lived, would undoubtedly have proved himself qminentiy 
worthy 0) be ¢hissed among the prestest explorers of tint continent. On the voyage 
wit to Aausiber Stairs expressed hie regret to me that he was onable to uss the 
i Zembesi route on his way to Tanganyilia, because Mr, Johnston had engaced all the 


available transport on the Aambeai for hiy passes to Nyamland. Dr, Moloney’s 
account of Stairs’ expedition uliows still more clearly the great advantages of tha 
Zum best-Nyase route for reaching the heart of Central Africa. Whoreis Stirs 
With a frest and well-equipped caravan took twelve wocks to reach Laie Tangan< 
Fike by the overland! rowte from Zangibar, hia retin journey from that lake-to the 
coast took him lees than six, Again, Mr. Alfred Sharpe, Vice-Conaul st Blantyre, 
iiss recwntly travelled from Abercom, at the south end of Lake Tanoanyike ty 
Blantyre in twentyight days, of which the land journey only occupied fourteen 
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days, while from Hlantyre to the coazt 1 -have lately made the journey in six days, 
aid! even the passage upstream can_genemlly be performed in from ten to twelve 
days. Another great advantage of ¢his route ix that in Blantyre there ia a elyilised 
and well-cupplied depot 200 miles in the Interior: Mr. Bharpe, when fitting out 

his last expedition to Moero, was abla to collect from the various stores in Blantyre 
all the outfit, provisiats and trade goods reqnined for the six monihw’ journey, 

of which he hes giten on aooumt in The Geeyraphion! Journal for June 
IE. Since Mr. Jolmstoy assumed the adminiutraiion of Nyazsland in 1801 

the freedom of the Zamlwéi River hns, through his exertions, become an accomplished 
fact, Goods ean. now be shipped frgm Chinda direct to Uritivl: territory without 
any Of the restriotions and duties which were formerly imposed on the Quilimans 
rogte, atid which were at firat attempted ti Ne enforeed at the Chinda mouth. A 
wall-gruded cart-rood. from Chikwawa, on the Lower Shire, to Mpimbi, on the 
Upper Shire, is now alent completed, and the old: trond made by the African 
Lakes Company has been improved and altered in places whore it: was too steup for 
wheeled traffic. On Lake Nyisa there are three steamers alreuly ruoping, and 
the two gunboaty for the luke and a poddle-steamer for the Upper Shire ary now 
being put together by Captain Robertson, a, at Mpimbi- A letter received last 
week from Mr, Sharpe informa mo:that wll the parte of thease gunboats ary already 
at Myimbi, amd that the boats will probably-be launched ia July next, or at the: 


fatest hy the begiming of August. Mujor Wissnann’s:gunboat ia alao in. process of 


conetroction. at Mytmbi, aud will probably be leunched before the ond of thie year. 
Mr. Orowshoy hos lately hoen sont to Karomra at the north end of the luke, w 
organise: the surrounding’ district, end wlien the new gunbiata aro on tho lake, 
thers will beng need to fear the Amb power, which at one time threatened this 
station. The Stevenson road from Keronga to Abercorn on Laka "Tanganyiles is 
only 220 miles In length, and caravans have been pasaine constantly along it for the 
last four-years without interruption. There in always an amoplo supply of native 


porters: at Kamoge for the conveyance of goods along the rood. The Staira expe- 
‘dition and the recesit Journeys of Mr. Sharpe of M. Deloommune, and of Captain 


Bia, have shown low esaily the upper waters of the Congo and Lakes Moore and 
Bangweoio may be reached from Lake Tanganyika. Starting agnin from the nerih 
end of Tanganyika the transit of 160 miles to Victoria Nyanza, na Jately shown by 
Dr. Haumann (se Geographical Journal, March, 1892), shonld: be secomplished in 
4 forteicht, Thus the whole journey from the ecast to Uganda by thie route would 


“not take mire than from ten to twelve weeks, of which only abit four weeks aro 
gn land, the ress. being performed in apeamers. ‘Thie iv obviously an enormous 
auvantage in opmparison with dhe long and continuine overland journey from 


Monihass of from three to four mantha, F would also point ont that whereas the 
former munth|y overland mail froni Zantibar to Djiji hae been stopped for the last 


five years, the muil-servica by the Nyasa route ie now thoroughly organised. Mails 


are delivered at Abercom every month or six weeks for all the stativpus on Tangan-- 
ike, Including those in the Congo Free Slate and German territories, Stair 
informed me that the ily lettcre lie recelved during his stay in Katanga arrived by 
this route, wad not by the Congo. [ thue think that Stairs’ journey has, in addition 
to ite other remarkably incidents, materially helped to prove the great advantages 
which the Zambesi-N yada route has to offer over the Tomy land journiys required bo 
reach the Cantral African: lakes, either from Zoneihar or from Mombeas. ‘These 
advantages will be otill further incressed when tho steam-tram, which we may look 
forward tu, shall supersede the portage op the Shire rapids and. the Stevenson road, 
and when Mr. Nbodes’s teleraph from Fort Sallabury to Uganda, the enustruction. 
of which la already commuanced, shall have been completed. 
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‘Mr. Sverneysox: After what Mr. Bertram Scliter has told you f think thenr 
Is Tittle to say 28 to the advantages of this route, I 'think a glance-at the map 
Proves that this in the way to open up Esst-central Africa. As a member of 
Mr, Johnston's: aiminisiration I think I can safely say he haa. dons a great deal 
to pacify the country. He bey had sever! rows with the elavors, and we may 
aafely say he hos dealt several blows of the slave trade, It |e matter for much 
regret that gallant Captain Maguire lost his: lif during-an attack on Mukanjila's. 
Soon. after his arrival Captain Maguire had to go into action against w slaving 
eblef, Some months sfierwards he wae shot in the tbrenat, and the #hot glanced 
dlong his riba; lt wae charnoteristic of the mon ‘that he was the lest to eo to the 
doctor, allowing al] the Bikbs and Zansibaris to go first. Mr. Johnston will, I 
suppose, be home in eighteen months, and he will then be able to tell you-of his: 
work better than Tecan, Ho has nlready mon several risks, and only a few months 
ago, in the course of a skirmish with the Arabe,a bullet wont between him and 
the man he wos talking to, hitting somebody behind him. 

General Sreacumy: At this lato hour it only remains for mo to ask you to 
return thanke to Dr. Moloney for the extremely interesting acomnt be has given 
of his Journéy, and likewise to the gentlemen who aro associated with Mr. Johnston 
in ‘the Southeastern port of Central Africa for what they havo told us of the 
progress that he» been mude in the civilisation of these districta, We chall be 
very glad, [am core, to hear, when Mr, Johnston comes back, the accounts that he 
is quite certain to be willing 10 give of the results of hia adventurous administration, 


PORTUGUESE EAST INDIA RECORDS.* 


Is 1891 and 1892, Mr. Danvers mado two visits to Portugal for the 
purpowe of inspecting the Records at Lishom and Evora relating to the 
early Portuguese possessions in the East Indies. In his report to the 
Secretary of State, he briefly describes the collections of documents 
which deal chiafly with Indian affairs, and gives extracte from those of 
most interest, where necesary supplementing them ‘from already 
published material so as to form a more or lesa continnous nurrative. 
Thos, while the report will be nseful asa guide to those who have the 
opportunity of consulting the Records themselyes—of which some have 
been published at Lishon, and Mr. Danvers was thus able to procure 
eopies—it also in itself throws much light on the details of Portuguesa 


‘history in the: East. Tho quotations from tho letters of succcssive 


Viceroys to the Sovercign, and from the collections of treaties (both 
with European powers and Eastern potentates), are of special interest, 
The early position of the History is dealt with briefly, since of this, 
pretty full accounts slready exist in the histories of De Barros, 
Castanheda, and other Portuguese writers, some of which are acorssible 





* Report to the Sccrstary of State on the Records roleting to the Rust Indica, 
contained: in tho Forres do Fowmlo, ond the Lijtenries of Lisbon ond Evor, By 
FP. C. Danvers, Superintendent of Recorda, ulia Office, London: 1gv2. 
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to English readers, ¢y., the * Voyages of Vasco da Gama,’ and the 
‘Commentaries of Albuquerque,’ published by the Hakluyt Society. 
The period af tho decadence of the Portuguese power is treated more 
fully, and the doonments quoted enable us to trace the gradual progress. 
of this decline, as well as the efforts made to arrest the samo by futile 
expedients for stimulating trade. Repeated mention is made of the 
ritinous state of the publio finances at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and to the extensive misappropriation of funds which seems to 
have prevailed. The intense rivalry between the several Europoan 
nations is fully illustrated, and many instances are given of the high- 
handed proceedings to which it gave rise, especially on the part of the 
Dutch. Hostilities wore incessant between the Intter and the Portuguese, 
hile these maintained, as a rule, better relations with the English, 
though still regarding them with great jealousy. The despatches whioh 
are reproduced ou the subject of the cession of Bombay to the English 
are interesting, as showing that the Portuguese authorities on the spot 
fully realised the importance of the position, and the blow which its 
loss would deal to their power, The contract baving however been 
already signed in Europe, the protests of the Portuguese Viceroy were 
unavailing. 

The bad effect on colonial affairs of the union of tho Spanish 
and Portuguese monarchies is exemplified by the fact, noticed by 
Mr. Danvers, that in the endeavour to keep the interests of the two 
States distinct trade was actually forbidden between the Purtugucso 
Settlement at Macao and the Spanish Possessions in the Philippines. 


This prohibition seems to have been maintained even when the growing” 


power of the Dutch in the Eastern seas, and their machinations against 
the Portuguese in Japan, threatened the entire ruin of Macao, The 
extent to which Portuguese trade was hampered by the Dutch may be 
gathered from the fact that one year, through want of ships and for 
greater security for the cargo, the Viceroy of Gos waa driven to charter 
an English vessel to carry on the trade with China. 

Many extracts are given relating to the long struggle between the 
Portuguese and the Mahrattsas and other native chich of the territories: 
ailjoining those of the Portuguese in Western India, which resulted in 
the loss of most of the ports which had been maintained against the 
Dutch. The report also deals separately with the contests of the 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, firstly with the Persians and afterwards 
with the Turks and Arabs; their oocupation of Ceylon and ejection by 
the Dutch, and their settlements in the Archipelago and in China. 
For these last the accounts contained in the records aré more meagre, 
though some important documents are referred to touching the disputed 
sovereignty over the Moluccas, which throw light om the first voyages 
of the Portugnese to those islands after the capture of Malacca by 
Albuquerque in 1511. The despatches of that commander show the 
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aiportance of the latter town as an emporium of commerce, before ft 
‘wad been ruined by the incessant attacks made on tho Portuguese there, 
both by the Dutch and by neighbouring native princes; thus oori- 
firming the acounts of Varthema and other travellers of that period 
With regard to the Dutch attacks on Malacca it may be noticed that 
‘hone seems to be mentioned of so early a date as that which Gabriul 
Towerson: describes in a letter published-in the Hakluyt Society's 
edition of Sir H. Middletim's voyage. 

The details of the rapid rise of the Portuguese power in the far 
Est, and of its no less-rapid decline, are by no means widely known ; 
and this report will’ undoubtedly be of service to thoas inclined to 
CATry On researches in this interesting field of enquiry. 





A TRIP TO HARAR AND IME. 
By Cupisin &. G. GC. SWAYNE, RES 


Cartan Swarxe, who has been on 4 sporting expedition in Somali- 
land, writes from Aden :—I started from Buthar on February 1gth, 
and went to Jig-Jiga, where 1 found an Abyssinian joard of twenty 
men posted in their stoekaded fort over the wolls. 1 had twenty-five 
Somalis, all told. Noxt duy, an Abyssinian chief callod Banaguse 
Fi Tautari marched into the stockade from Gojai, about 20 miles to 
the west, socompanied by about three hundred and fifty horse and 
foot, to resist the supposed invuder, the Somalis having exaggerated 
my trip into a British invasion, N early all the Abyssinians carried good 
Remingtons. Banagusé seemod inclined at first to arrest me, but ob 
hearing I had come up in onler to visit Ras Makuwan, the Hurar 
governor, ha was ufraid to do go. I pant w letter to Makuwan, and 
after I lind waited at Jig-Jiga « few days, one Gakatagli camo with a 
very polite note from the Has, asking moto come to Hurar, 

On nearing Warar I found I had to poss through two lines of 
soldiers, to the number of about # thonsand, brought out to escort mo, 
by order of the Ras, who is yery hospitably inclined to the English, 
Each company presented arma as I passed along the path between 
the lines. I remained at Harar five days, » gueat at the honse of Alaka 
Gobun Desta; and bifore leaving I gave the Ras an Indian tiger-skin 
and an album of Indian photographs; Tecelving in return his photo- 
staph, a silver-monnted ahield, spears, saddlery, and a good mts, ales 
a passport ordering any soldiers whom I might enosimtar in Ogaden to 
teat mé courteously. F also received much kindness from (Count 
Salimboni and the Earopeans at Harar. 








* Captain Swarne’s route will Le indicated upon a tietch-wap Unatrating Rignar 
Hriochoitl-Hobecchis * Travel in the Somali Country,’ in the Oetobur number. 
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‘Returning to Jigofiga, 1 made my way to Kuredelli, in the Jerer 
Valley, aml began shooting. from that ploce, getting a lioness and 
rhinoceros one night over the water. J wenton down the Jerer Valley, 
getting two more rhinocersses at Tulli, and m panther. Leaving 
Milmil three days to the east, | turned at right angles, and marched to 
Dagaha-madoba, getting another panther. Thence I went to Segug, one 
of Captain Baudi’s camps, ho having gone to Imé eome three years ago. 
Near Segag, ina valley called Daghatto, I shot o bullelephant, I went 
od through the. Malingur tribe, and after eome difficulty opened up 
commiinieation with the Rer Amaden tribe. Jama Deria, a minstrel, 
ar bard, known all over Somaliland, was very polite, and advised me, 
if I wished to go to Imé, to leave oy caravan with him at Dambuw 
Werer, while he would lend mo fivy ponies und the services of his son 
and two headmen, and we should all ride to Imé together, 

With Juma Deria, hie son, and two others, and three of my own 
men, «m two Arab fast camels, one wule, and five ponies, | went to Imi 
and back within gix days (150 miles), daring nearly four of which 1 
Temained at Imé the guest of the Adone chief, Gabba Oboho, and 
hunted the “balanka,” or watortbuck. (mn approadhing Imé, found 
the negro (Adune) inhabitants. collected on the hills across the river, 
having deserted their huts, fearing our -small cavalcade was tho 
reconneitring advance-guard of an Abyssinian force, ‘The Imé people 
were nll. calling themselves British “snbjects.” In fact overybody 
except the Malingur Agaden did go. Tho Malingur living in the Tug 
Pafim Valley are in the great eastward path of invasion by tho 
Abyssinians, henco they have had to give in to them, But tha Rer 
Amaden have inflicted great lose on the Abyssiniuns from time to time. 
IT gaw the remaine of the bivousc of an enormous Abyssinian army 
which had been defeated some two or three years before. The forest 
fringing the Webbe, for 100 yards on eithor ide, is -very fine nt Tmé, 
consisting chiefly of tall ¢asnarinas ind avergreons., Tho tiver is about 
100 yarda wide or so. Waterbock wore very common. There had been 
war between the Amaden and the Imé, Adone, and Somalis of Karanlé, 
60 the comntry between Dambas Werer and Imé wae quite empty. The 
Arusi Gilles, who live to the south-west, from Segag to Imé, are the 
great bughear, ae they raid the Somalis occasionally all along that line 
of country. Old Gabba promised to take mo to the Gure Gallas, tu the 
south-east of Ind, where therw are said to be buffaloes and giraffes. They 
hinva a good rou to Logh above Bardera, on the Jub or Webbe Ganana, 
Gabba ssid when I was thore (in May), “Come in two monthu' time, 
when you oun ford the Webbe with your camels.” 

Finding my leave nearly at sn end, I returned as fast aa possible 
by the way I had come, halting only once for » day at Jama Deria's own 
karias, At Durhi I was so unfortunate as to lose one of my beat men, 
carried off by a man-eating lion while riding alone in the jungle. TF 
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shot a lion near Segag, und a large number of the zebras which have, 
I believe, lately been classified as“ Grevy's zebras.” Their meat forme 
a favourite article of food among the Rer Amadon. My followers were 
unfortunate on this trip; one man had his leg broken by the fall of a 
osmel, another quarrelled with au Ahyseinian and got a spear through 
fie hand, and a third was badly scratched by a panther which wo were 
following at night. T lost sight camels out of the thirty, owing to the 
rapid marching and the bad state in which T found them before starting. 
The Somelia aleo consider that two died solely from the bite of the 
“Foland” fly of Ogaden, specimens of which 1 secured, Tho “dug” 
is anothor bad fly, but not 2o deadly ns the balaad. 

I returned by Milmil and the Habr Gerhaji’s comtry, At Aden I 
found I had received mix moutha’ extension of leave, and [ return to- 
morrow to Berbera and «tart for Imésiresh, with tho object of doing. 
® good private survey if possible in the country of the Gure Gallas 
beyond Imné; though of course my main reason for these journeys is to 
open up vew shooting grounds. My followers place all the difficulties 
they can in my way, because they are afraid of the Galla country, 
bat I am taking two interpretere who are Gallas themeelves, I shnll 
take forty rifies to Imé, and engage also Galla and Adone followers 
up there, 
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THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANTARCTICA. 


Ty the most certain method of stimulating research In n special subject is to set forth: 
tlie total inadequacy of present knowledge, to anzwer questions raised In the setting 
of it, Dr. Karl Pricker’s exhanotive if somewhat diffmse paper on “THe Entetabung 
und Verbreltung dew Antarktischen 'Tyeibelase™ ahould be to scientific explorers aa 
grapes from so Antarctic Eschol. The contributions of Payer ih Frans Josef 
Land and of Nenam in Greenland to our knowledge of the structure and motion of 
Arctic glaciers, aa distinguished from Alpine or strictly valley glaciers, have thrown 
new light on the work of the few navigators who have om yet croseed the Antarctic 
circle, and a review ‘of the aubject from the more recent atamdpoint is excellent 
preparation for further personal inquiry. 

The occurrmer of drift-lce in. the emthirn seas, although observed at an early 
date, it not a frequent entry in ships’ log-books until near the end of the seventeenth 
century: the rediscovery of Lo Maire Stenit in 1610 having gradually led bolder 
navigator to foriake the, up to that time, invariable pessuge of the Staite of 
Magellan. Land had been discovered on the first attempt to reach higher southern 
latitudes by Amerigo Vespueci, who in 1502 found uninkebited lund somewhere 
peas the parallel of 60°S. Consiilerable doubt remaine as to the identity of the 
land mantioned by Vewpucci, uncertamty sa to certain passages in his journal, and 
nherent. orrora in the determination of positions, leaving tho choice of the éest 
coast of Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, and South Georgia. Dy, Fricker inclines 
to celert the last. Thrake's Antarctio explorations seem distinetly apocryphal, sured, 
the next visitor to those parts wae the Dutch pirate, Dirk Gerritz, who in 1599 waa 
driven south from the Straits of Magellan by a »vere gale, probably as far as 64° S. 
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After the discovery of Lo Maire Strait soveral more or less doubtfn! discoviries 
‘appear in the records of thie ‘Nassau: Floet” under Jakob L'Heremite, of Hondrik 
Brouwer, Abel Taaman, and Antonio de la Roch; but the first explicit statemont 
oma in L681 from Captain Barthelemy Sharp, who, while on his way to pillage 
Spanish possessions on the weat coast of America, found himself an November Lith 
fn let. 57°50’ S., somewhat east of the meridian of Cape Horn, and reports that “On 
this day we could perelve land, from-which at noon we were due west” This Dr. 
Pricker takes to have beet ige, which Sharp actually encountered threo days later 
in 58° 30° &., drifting before.a youthemly current. In February, 1694, the fevengr, 
wih William Dampier, Edward Davis, Lionel Walor, Ambrose Cowley and John 
“Cook on board, reached Int. G0° 31’ S., soruewhat weatward of Cape Horn, without 
encountering joe; but on her return voyace in 1687 lange numbers of ieobergs worn 
dighted in the Atinntio in Jat. 62°40", Halley's second expedition, in 1700, out the 
fifticth parallel in 45° W. longitude, but. no mention la madv of drift-ice, 

The first part of the eighteenth century shows a much larger number of veseols 
fn'the southern latitudes, chisiy French; and in particular the special expedition 
sent out under the command’ of Losier Touvet in 1738 to rediscover the “ suuth- 
lands” of Binot Panimier de Gonneyille (1501). After much suffering from fog, 
Bouvet sighted three large feeberge in Iat.40° S., and oblainal therefrom much 
ennontagameit by the remarkdble conclusion that becadee they were kigh thoy 
came from high land, and hich lands being healthy he must be on the way to 
countries either already well populate! of eminently adopted for culunisstion, 
Bouvet’s Island, sighted on. January let, 1730, seaecely justified hia expectations 
The discovery of South Geurgia by the Spanish ship Laon in June, 1756, closes the 
Tiat of the early explorers; and Cook's Antarctic voyage in 1775 begina the more 
fomilier achievements of modern days. 

The sources wf polar ice are in the main three—anow or glacier ice, fresh-water 
‘ine, and sen-water ign, with the possible addition of m fourth, the coast ice or ioe 
foot—and, inasmuch ns the relative importance of these-ia determined both directly 
and indirectly throuzh the influence on climate, hy the geographical distribution of 
land and sea, the south polar regions prewent, so far at least as bo known, an almost 
-comiplete contrast to the north. ‘The northern hemisphere ha a polar sea, enclosed 
by a polar continent exeept for at the most four or five openings, of which only two 
—Davis Strait and the channel between Iceland and Norway—are of real moment 
in the movement ot distribution of ice, while the southern hemisphere has a polar 
continent surrounded by o polar ocean, to which o number of islands contribute o 
quite nepiigitie fraction of the totalice. The supposed Antarctic continent has been 
touched by explorers in three distinct tegions—Fnderhy Land and Kemp Land in 
40° ty 60° E.Jousitude, Wilkes Land and Victoria Land 100° to 170° E. longitude, 
ond Groham Land and Alevandoer 1, Land, with a number of detached islands (for 
which Dr, Fricker proposes the name Gerritaz Archipelago) to the smth of Cape 
Horn—and fn each case it has been found to present an alment unlroken sheet of lox, 
varying in thicknemand formation with the configuration of the land, which extonds 
otwards from the coast and terminates in preelpltous tce-cliff, the great ice barrier. 

The conditions giving rise to the formation of an ice-cop.@f each dimensions are 
chilly, of course, those of climate, and of these our lnowlalge is aa yet wolully 
mere, Theory, as at present developed, rexjuired a polar gree af low horometric 
preastite—a uniform pradkent downwarde from all sidee—and a belt.of westerly 
winds with a central calm area; and for comment we have only a few seta of 
observations taken during the summer months, none of which extend over more 
than a fow weekw in one place, But so far a they go the olwervations almost 
directly traverse the theoretical liypotheses, They indicate in the first place a zone 





vi 


Of tow promise in about 75° 8. latitnde, with higher baromwter further south. “Hann 
ehgwests that this trougli is due to the paesge of moving cyclones; but the amppasl- 
tion ia mot borne ont by the wind observations, which show an overwhelming 
majority in favour of pointe between S.and MVE. Since the air temperatore over 
the continent cannct even in sammer mutch execed the freczirig-point on account of 


the lee covering, it seems not tinreaimnabla to suppose at an alternative that pressure 
continues to increnss with latitude after the Téth parallel, and that the sutherly 
ond easterly winds are the overflowing currents from a permanent polar anti-cyrione,. 
Té waa to be expected @ priori that « theery founded on the sewmption. of a homo 
pencous lend or tea aurhaes wonld require modification in the elrcumsianess, and the 
vertical height of the-supposed anti-cyclone need not be sufficient to interfere with’ 
appear cuments, itmight in fact meet sso cushion on the land aurface almost imide 
peudent of the general circulation, 
Granting the exidtence of the polar anti-cyelone, It-ia not difficult to Imagine 
that the moist-warm air ascending from the low-pressure gone moves southwards 
ond fede the anti-eyclone, discharging late quantities of moisture as snow and 


nlest, anil also in tho form of erystals deposited from mist,as the temperutury te 


relinced by the ice-sheet ; and aince the supply of vapooris greatest during the more 


open seaten.in the low-pressuro belt, it seema likely than previplintion in graatent. 


dhring suinmer. Such climatic conditions are fully sufficient to nccount for the: 


presence of placier foo in almeat unlimited quantity, provided we sesume. the 


exiatonce of contibental land, an asumption strongly aupperted by our knowlwlee of 
the Arctic regions, the negative evidence of Grant’a Land and the poeitive of Frans’ 


Fneeph Land being specially pertinent. 

Glaciers of the valley of Aljine type are found on the most stupendoun aeale : 
Nowa descriles one on the east coast of Victoria Land as filling a valley bordered by 
momntains 6000 tp 10,000 feet in height, and sending a tongue far into the sea 


Bat the dininctive feature ix the inland foe, known sa yet only by the jusare- 


nenintable cliffs facine the sea ‘Thila barrier is remarkable for the ntiiformity of 
heiitht it retains for long distances; from the volmooes Ercloue and Terror Ttuss 
traced it eastwards for 250 miles, and gives the nartow limits of 160 ta 200 feet, 
‘Wilkes givve for other parte 150 feet, d'Urville 100 to 150 feet, and Biseoe 100 to 
120 feet; in Grakameland on the other hand only 1¢ tr 14 feet ie stated. Again, 
the burrier-ice in noted by the whsence of detritus, or moraine material of any kind, 

The stormy weather of the soother ocean, and the strometh of the tilal btrennin 
are it thimneelves almost sullleient to prove that the barrier-ice isnot fiald-ice formed 
at mu, but eaentiofly inland jee, and of this farther evidence may lie decivwd from 
Ha etrocture. Wilkes, Webster, d'Urville, and in partiontar the Challenger Exped}. 
Hon, give information derived from the examination of jocbergs, and agree In 
describing the ico aw of a stratiform stricture, their bisa layers of hard joe alternating 
with thicker beds of white anft fee wneloaing wir, the latter thicker and sufter tear 
the top of the ive, atid the former preponderating in the lower strata. Similur 
formations have been observed by Nansim and Payer, nnd the [resumption ie that 
the antt strata represent enow fallen. during winter, itd tho hand a surface partially 
inelted (uring the waruer month aul re-froeen, Under great pressure the whole 
mass ie erainally converted Into homogeneans Lard blue Lee, 

Concerming the several motions of tha inland foe, we aro without information of 
ary kind, Of the varigie computations as ty itv moon thickness, Dr, Fricker ndopite 
that of Themem—1400 feet. 

Accinling to Helm, there are four posible agencies tending towntde the dlesili- 
tion of placiar ico—melting from ubove, molting from below, internal molting, ani 
the tresking away of drift Ice. From thir considerations stated above it appears 
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‘that Antarctic glaciers are chiefly exposed to the second atd Last of these, the action 
of warm water esting away the under surface, and the stpartion of evormous loe- 
beret. Waser thy most moderate estimates Dr. Fricker calculates that a minimum 
Of 259,000,000,000 cubic tnetres of ice -are annually detached from the ice-barrier 
aol set adrift, The subsequent wanderings of theen berzs are chiefly controlled by 
the ceean currents, althongh the direct influence of wind is considerable, and the 
normal “northern limit of drift-ice” is of special interest from the amonnt of 
information relating ta entronts which can—due. cautina being exercisal—be 
obtainell from it. Taken generally, the set of the currents oorresponda in direction 
to the prevailing winds, from south towards north, north-west and west, To this 
Tale therm are, however, important exceptions, A comparatively strong exsterly 
eurrent provails te the wath of Cape Horn, probably because of the strong develop 
mant of the west-wind drift 10 high latitudes in the South Pacific, and the contrac- 
tion of Heansfiel? Strait. Again, the motion of the streama beesmes extremely 
involyod in the two cases wher the coast trends north and south, cast of Gerrites 
Land and Victoria Lam, in part probably simply tidal, and in part "compensation 
currents" flowing southwanis. Nenmayer to the contrary. notwithstanding, Dr.. 
Fricker admits the existence of only one trun southernly current—to the south of 
Kergaelen—and of this he proposes an extremely ingenious explanation, Kerguelen. 
find Head Island ste connected by a range of submarine mountains sumo 240 miles. 
in length, which rises to within 100 fathoms of the surface. Assuming that tho 
westerly drift cnrrent extends below this depth, on meeting the otatacle it will 
divide and « part will be deileoted in a sonth-south-easterly direction, and will to- 
some extent retain that dimotion ly yirtue of its superiority in speed over the 
currents of highwr lutitudes. The wther section of the current, deflected northward, 
may account for the bend of Isothermal Hines in that tlirection observed in the 
vicinity of Kerguelen. 
The gvheral northwant tendency of the surface currenta, taken along with the 
known pimsence of Antarctic water in the lower depths of the oceans of the sonthern 
; raises a question of considerable difficulty as to the nature of the retarn 
. of eompensation current. Dr. Vricker offers a solution of the problem, based on the 
temperature observations of the Challenger and tho Gazelle, which conetir in showing 
4 stratum of relatively warm water at depths between 760 und 800 fathoms in 
alloveans. The bottom water, moving alowly northwanl, is ultimately stopped and 
forced to ascend (the phenomena aro naturally most fully developed in the Indian 
Ocean), ite temperature. greatly raised, and finaliy ite density so increased by 
“vaporation that it sinks to peultion of equillhrinm at an jutermediate depth and 
flows southwards, tonding at the same time eastwards through the Barth's rotation: 
984 warm current. On recaining the Antarctic regions tho water of this intermediate 
current is in part slworbed in the formatioa of ice, and tho remainder being thoreby 
increased In density sinks to the bottorn and begins |ts slow. return northwanis. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE TATRA GROUP. 


Axown the proceedings of thn Geographical Inetitute at Vienna, a new report by 
Dr. Cat! Grizzinger deserves mpecial notice. It ja entitled, “ Studies an the physica 
geography of the Tatra group,” and has particularly reference to climatic conditions. 
Tt is meant to supplement the writings of Von Sydow, Warbamek, Koristks, and 
Le Bon, a4 well as the report of the physiographical commission appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences of Cracow, The atithor consiilers successively 
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the orograpbical, geological, and urometrical conditions, then proceeds to & dns- 
cription of the lakes bolonging to the ‘Tatra group, and finally he devotes the whale 
second half of hia work to the climatic conditions of the mountaln-runge. 

The outcome of & comparison hetween the Alps and the Carpathiana fa (hat in 
contrast with the former, the latter lave no definite cryatalline zone, forming, as it 
wre, a cottinuous main ridge, mor is thie accompanied by lateral zones of more 
recent growth: ‘The true mountain-range alime appears iu the Carpathians in 
distinct: sections, ‘the highest being the Tatra group. It is therefore quite In- 
wimlaatble to call this croup Central Carpathians In the same senze as one would 
epeak of Central Alpe, 

‘The limita of the Tatra gwup are evidently thow formed by natare, similar, in 
this respect, to the Rilodagh, in the Balkan peninsula; the group tteelf, however, 
ean be divided into three branches going from west to east, as follows >—Liptau 
‘Alps, fom the’ Past of Kvnfan (2214 feet), to the Lilijowe Pass (6305 feet), Higher 
Tatras from the Lilijowe Pass to the Kopa Pass (5915 feet), Bela Kalkalpen frou 
the Kopa Pass to the “jar (3518 feet). 

The first altitudes were taken in the Tuten yrowp by the Soattish traveller 
Ftobert Townson in 1703; according to him Lemnitx peak (6039 feet) wae the 
highest, and so it wus consbiered np to Karietka's observations, when the Girelsdorf 
pouk (STH fect) was stated as being the highest summit of the Tatra group, te, af 

The tnin statistion of altitudes which alone can allow ua to make a troy com 
parison of the orographioal conditions aro ahortiy aa follows -— 
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The mean altitods of tases, this important oremetric factor, adopted by 
Humboldt, gives the altitude to which the mass of the mountains would mich If 
one imagines all the heights and hollows of its sky-line as being levelled. 

Thera are ono hundred and twenty lukes in the ‘Tatra group, of which one 
hundred und thirteen ore in the higher Tatra. All the lakes are situated in tha 
granite, none in the calesrcoms district; the same fict was noticed in the Pyrencee 
and in the Fasten Alps by Penk, 

The lakes:are all found at a height of SOOO feet to T200 feet above sea-level, and 
fully eighty per cont. of: thaw are betwee G00) and T7200 feet “This ek belt, of: 
fakes jy quite analoguua to the one of the Eastern Aly, mentioned by Bokin— 
excepting that (taking into account the more northerly eitnation of the Tatra group), 
ite Inkes ore situated jower down than in the Alps, As in the Alps the mean 
beight of the range also influences the comparative elevation of tho lake zone, while 
in the lower Liptan Alps lt stretebes from 5000 feet to 0000 foul. It reaches bs 
the Higher "luisa from 6000 to TO00 feet. Again thé wxposure js a determining 
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aondition, for nearly seventy per cont. of the Tatra Jakes ato situated on the 
emithern slope, and ary shultered by higher lateral ridges, One also notine® au 
beret In the elevation of tho Inkes, and tn their number from weet 
to exst, just os js the cade with the snow patehes of thu Tatra, This dic 
sribntion of altitude in the Jakes connected with the appearance of “Roches 
miontomnies™ and other glacial forms, inclading mounds of moraine material, un- 
douljedly connect these mountain lakes with former glaciation of the Tatra group : 
an wie rouarkel by Parieh in IS82. Half of the Inkes ccoupy distinct rock- 
besitis, te, all those situated higher than 5000 feet. The majority of those oc- 
curring lower are moraine lakes, ‘Tle mean difference of altitude between these anil 
the rock, bniins is 1600 feet, As these moraine lakes represent the terminal portiona of 
ancient glaciers from whieh they had gradually melted upwarls to the rock hasina 
Dr, Grizzinger coustdury Limeeif justified in assuming that the varlaticn in 
altitnde being 1600 feet correspands to a différence It tempotuture of 36°°5 F,, and 
seams to give the total mmoaut of incroase in temperature since the glacial period. 

De, Grinaingor’s obeervations on the fall of temperature of the lake water io 
Proportion to its depth are also interesting, imuemuch as it is the first survey of the 
Kind made in the mountain lakes of Eastern Hurope. All the soundings were taken 
in August and always during the oarly afternoon. 


— | Lake Fiech (8. | Late Ober (8 | Take Papper. | Lake Eis (5.). 
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We see that the lnkes having a southem expomte show th Proportion to thei 
alittude,—first a warmer water-aurfaee, and eco, a quicker full of temperature 
Palatively to depth: Such fa Lake Fish, whieh haa o northerly aspect, 

So far au these ofservutions retate to the climatic conditions of the Twtra group 
‘the Inveitigator systematically kept separate the remlts of observations of the 
Tmuteorologion] Wtations situated north of the malin range from these taken on the 
sauthern onow ie order to oventually atrive at the conchision that the Tatrs group 
Had o climatic iilience, ‘This find not been anthenticated bofore, bat it co bo 
actuilly and apcuraiely proved both by the tempernturs'and by the distribution of 
wind, and in lees degree iy the eluud eysiem; while the ralnfall cannot he taker 
Inte account at all 

The whol southern district ehows on an average of fifteen yearsa temperature of 
1° Fabs. over the northern paris, ‘Phe well-known Spa, Neti-Sehtnecks (9206 feet), 
i 2:3° Pabr. warmer than Javorina sitnated on tie northera slope of the range at 
an dlorition af $250 fent. duvorinn is the highest meteorological station in (ie 
GCerpathiaus (a susuelt stathur sot yet existing in the whole mountain district}, 

With reference to censons, it la intersiiine to note that on tha ootth side 
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autumn is warmer than-epring, while the reverse the case on the soother Bide. 


Gomparing the decrease in temporatiire in telation te the altitude, whink im this 
port is 1° -Pahr. fur every 225 feet (just oe in the Alps), De, Griscinger estimates 
the level of the isotherm ‘of 12? 'Palir. for the -year, on the northerm sile at 

726 feet, and.on. the, southern pide at (212 feet. The height of this huportant 
tins thas alincst: entindy coincides with the orographie snow limit estubliched- by 
the sume inveaiimbor after previously inode obecrvations which have alraauly hewn 
published. 


The highest summits of the Tatra thee overtop the snow limit by LM to 205 
Feel. Thr very steep incline preventa any consected anow covering from being 
fortued, but itiere ore about forty mow-patohes, of which twi-thindse arson the 
southern elope. 

With. rafvace to tho distribution of winds wo find, 1» Supan had already 
remarked, westeriy winda on the niorili slope, while on ths euithern side, which be 
ne rectly aholbered by the main mingo, mortherly winds prevail. A. further med 
more typicnl contrast between the north anid south slopes is im the proportion of 
winds to calins, the south eile giving a troch mote favourable mcord. In Neo- 
Schmecks, which i sheltered by the tain range, the proportion of oalios to winds 
ix seven to three. The author refers aleo to tho protablé exisimice of a“ Fabn," 
ib the Tatra croup, analegoue to the well-known warm Alpinn wind, which would 
whoo explain the remarkabls variations in. tempemture noticed in-winter on the 
port: Mlape and contraatin strangely with otherwlay expowed stations 

The oid asters ehows a tiaximumn in the north during Decemtet and in the 
south during November, the averago being greater on tho northern than on the 
poatbern elope. 


DR. DIENER’S EXPEDITION TO THE CENTRAL HIMALAYA.* 


‘fur expelition to tho Central Himalaya, Komaon, Garhwal aud Hyolés wes under- 
takes in. 1892 a¢ the instance of the Vienns Academy of Sciences ond of the Indinit 
Government, with the object of #tudying mote closely the trina deposits an the 
Tibetan frontier, Besides Tir. Diener, Mears. L. Grieshach and ©. 8. Middiemina, 
wpresenting the: Geological Survey of India, took part in tha expeilition, ‘The 
eartinig pti of the oxpedtition waz the sanitarium of Naiol ‘Tal, whouce they 
ed with saven servants and cightyivecodlies through Munablari, to Milam. 
The coolies were changed from station to station and carried 9 foul of forty pounds 
weight for the wom of four anna, Milarm |n sltuated at an altitude of 11,250 feet, 
and is the highest inhablied (only from: May to Octuber) village in the Bbot 
Mahals, (2-11: the Tibetan borddr region, “Tt ties above the trev linnit, alfliough bugk- 
‘wheat and potatoes are cultivated in the vicinity. Tho border trade with Tibet 
forme the chief means of subsistence of the inhubitants, among whom are Tay 
wealthy persons whose property | comprises often several thousand aheep and goats. 
The whole of the Tibetan trade ta carried om with the aid of these animala, and what 
jhe camel is in the desert, the sheep tein the Himalayan regions, Hice and meal 
arocartied by these animals in a kind of saddle pouch on both sides of the back. 
The Milam glacier, which terminates ata height of 11240-feet at » distanie of 
*wites norih-weet of Milam, is the Targest of the lee-streama of the Nanda Devi 
group, thd ia 12 miles in length. Owing to the very slight fall, it ha no 


* Boport ofa paper read before fle Geographicn! Bociety of Berlin, June Sri, 1803. 
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romarkalile breaks, and ia completely covered with moraine rubbish, Its tributaries 
ils ore long, narrow ite-streame lying between eterp walle, thne accounting for the 
great development of the surface moraines, After lengthy negotiations with the 
Tibetan frontier-cunrd permission was obtained to explora the border region lying 
immedintely.to the north of Milam. On June 19th the expedition eat ont over 
the Utadhura Poss (17,590 feet) to the upper Girthi valley, where on the southern 
dlopes of the Bambanag Range (19,000 feel) some tries formations, verr rich in 
foasils, wore found. From:-here the journey was continued over the Kiangur Pass 
(17,000 feet), and the Kizgurt-Chaldn Pass (17,190 feet) to that part of Hundée, 
bordering ion the east, which kod not hitherto been geologically explored, vit, 
the district of thé pasture-qrounds of Lachambelkichak aml Chiti¢hon, Her 
the expedition stayed durieg the whole of the latter balf of July,and nacendad 
four times the peak of Chitiohun No, 1 ¢17,740 feet) and the two Chanambaniali 
mnilta (16,320 ant 18,000 feet), After the party had heen detained at a bivoune 
(17,000 foot) for tliree days bya wnowetorm, they enecinded in sealing the summit of 
Kangritingri (19,170 feet), whence: they returned over the Yandi Puss to Milam, 
arriving there on. July oith, During them five weeks, their cup war never 
pitched at « lower altitude than 14,500 feet, From the top of Chanambaniali they 
were able to distinguish the contour of the basin, in which the Manisarowar Jakes, 
with thetrarea of G10 squaro tiles, lin imbedded at nn altitude of 16,200 fest. Ty 
the eonthern-jart «of the mountain circle the throe summits of Gurla Mandhata 
(25,300 feet) stood out very strikingly ; this mountain, with ite mihty glaciers, 
completely dominates tho surrounding region. It was not the cold and rarity of 
the air that formed tho moot serious obstacles to scientific work at thees altitudes, but 
the stormé which blew from the south, day by day with oqual violence, and which 
were 29 heavy that photographs could only be taken when the apparntis wo 
protected by: the erection ofa circular wall of stones. The difference between the 
fay mod night tempemtures was vory large, und found expression in the differenct in 
the woleniw of water inthe glackr streams: While at daybrenk most of these 
ltreams could! be convenintly wailed, soon after sunrise they were swollen to 
mighty rivers often within a quarter of an hens, The region of the pasture-gromnds 
of Chitichisn ia ana of the moet desolate parte of the provinces of Hundés. 

The bottom of the valleys does not descend below 16,000 feet, and the vegetation 
ig wo wcanty that oven the Juniper bushes are seldom seen. Frequently dried pisces 
of tufand yak's dung form tho only kindof fuel, ‘The whole country bears most 
distinctly ihe stamp of the desert; the mountains are ginied with a mantle 
of diiris from which only the artun) summits project It iv only the intense 
ydllowish red and violet of the rocka that moderates to some extent the doleful 
uniformity of the country. It was found to te impossitle to penetrate into the 
Lisesr Range in:-consequence of the imparsability of this region for heasta of burden, 
and sled tecsuse of tie lack of provisions ior cootles, Tt was therefore determined 
to'udvance ttito the territory of Rimkin Paiar, which ié claimed by the Tibetans, 
and also to the Niti Pass, aod on August 1th the march was commenrad 
through: Utaithora and the Riameut Post In the pasture-ground of Laptal the 
expedition encountered s Tibetan frontler-guani courposed of ait mon, bat thelr 
\ waa overcome by presents ind by tho resslote demeanour of ihe ex- 
podition, The march was then continued along the southern elopes of the watershed, 
which Consists of bare elite and sandstone mountains rising from 17,000 to 18,000 
fect, Numerous herds of Tibetan steppe-horees ero met with here, aloo kyangs 
ani inoantiin wheep, the wtately Orin Hodgsond and Ovie Hurpha!. Frequent traces 
of bears, white leopards, and Tibvtan wolves (Cuné laniger) were seon, Tt would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the world, even in the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
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Wore Marnifvent geological sections thay thoes which are presented by the limestony 
zone of the Central Himmlaya in the vicinity of Rimkin Paiar and on the Silakank, 
Wherein places poy eon see ata glance she whole seriea of the marine depowita irom 
the Lower Silurian up to the chalk, 

In ‘contrast with the uuifvrm character of the country between Laptal and 
Barahotl, the green Alpine meadows of Ttinikin ‘aro refreshing to the eyes. Along: 
the waterconres tn sheltered places may be seen dense thickets of salix and birvhes. 
Leilnted specimens of birchoes, 164 to 23 feet high, with wonderfully crovied trunks, 
grow up toa height of 14,000. feet, otherwise in the Central Himalaya the tree-limit 
lie between 1100} and 12,000 fact. 

At tha time-whon the expedition waz in the country the Tibetan shepherds were 
busy eellecting dry bratches, which are in reqiesta4 the festival games which take 
place ot Gartok on the Upper Indus, a proof of the value of this material in Humlén, 
which ie eo poor in fuel and timber. Tho weathir wag uncommonly bod here; no 
lews than twenty-six rainy days wera counted in. Anguat, 

Inthe valley of Dhaull Ganga, inte which the expedition descended. after baring 
advanced to tlie Witt Puss (16,025 feet), the must frequente! pos of the Coutrl 
Himalaya watershed, and the vicinity of which ia covered up to a height of 17,400 
feet with glacier rubtlah of the upper carbouiferous quartzite, were found from a 
height of 9000 thet upwards numerous traces of an ice-aze in the formation. of 
Mighty remiaina of oll mormines: “The villnze of Nid lies sumewbas higher than 
that at Milam, 1404 feet: 

Tn. the, Dhanli Googe valley forest vegetation extends up to 11,0) feet; the 
forvata are composed. principally of the magnificent disvisr cedsr, which at Joma 
Giwar forma beautifal forests, From Jeohimath tle expedition followed the usual 
Toute of the Badrinath pilgrims through Lohab and arrived once more ab Naini 
Tal en Wetaber Th, 1602. 
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EVEOPE. 


The Corinth Canal—Thw opening of the Corinth Canal of August Oth wide 

“ ont more to wur luternational hivhroads of commerce, and although this, thy most 
imcoutof ship canals, isnot atvall likely to effect a revolution In the world’s trada, 

eh ae hae bean brought about by the opening of the Suez Canal, itis all the same 

ot considerable local importance, Veesela bound from the Adriatio to the Pires, 

; Hmyrua, and Constantinople, and tanking use of this catmal, will not only effect » 
daring ln distsnce of about 120 miles, but they will also avold the droadet Cape 

Matapan, the doubling of which {x attended with danger during the winter months. 

the Isthmus of Corinth was creased by a road for the conveyance of te 

chandise and small boste, Periandres of Corinth, whe lived about six hundred years 
hofore Christ, iv credited with the intention of substituting a canal for this road; 

but nothing was done until the advent of the Romans. Julica Cowar, who robuili 

Corinth in 49 n¢,, serioualy entertained the project, and Neto mrtunlly employed 

thousands of Jewish captives and convicte upon the work, but lia attenthan’ was 

drawn ¢laewbero when J, J. Vindex, the Rotimn governor of Gailia Lugdunensis, 

revolted in an, 69, and proclaimed Galba emperor. [t waa thos reserved for 

General ‘Tir to tealise the profect of the ancient Greeks and Rowane In 158! 

be secured 5 concession from the Greek Government for lullding the canal Work 





one 
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‘was actually begun in May 1882-by a Preach company, and an ite failure it has 


been completed by a Greek ong, with M. Matas ae engineer. Very considerable 
ing diffcultios had to be overcome, as the jsthmus riaea to a height of 


200 fect. The Canal ts 26 fect deep, T2 feet wide, and 6500 yards in length. It 





begins about 14 mile to the north of Now Corinth, quite a modern town, built 
since 1858, in which year an earthquake destroyed the ancient city, aud terminates 
near the” spot where the Isthmian games used to be evlebrated, Two new towns, 
of imubitious dimensions, have beon laid ont at its termini, one being called 
Poseidouta, the other Isthmia. 


Submergence of Western Europe.—lir. Joseph Prestwich recently con- 
tributed u paper to the Royal Society on “The evidences of a submergence of 
Western Europe and of the Mediterranean Coasts at the close of the Glacial and 
immodiately the Neolithic period.” The evidence mainly consists of beda 
of “rubble drift" and osseous breecis which are found over Western Europe and the 
shores of tho Mediterranean, the loose over paris of Central Europe, and animal 
semaine in ficanres on isolated hiile. From these facts the anthor infers an extended 
bat compartirely shallow submergence of short duration, which did not allow tite 
for marine sedimentation, The principal geographical evidence ts fuund on the 
northern and southern coasts of France, ot Gibraltar, in Sicity, Malta, and Greece. 
On the Palestinian const there are but fow traces of the peculiar drift, and the aub- 
morgence there must hyve been «mall, ifany. On the North African cosat evidence 
of submergence is fonnd at Tetuan and Oras; but towards tho east the depth must 
have been alight, and perhape in this direction the submergence did not extend 
heyand the Libyan desert, The author concludes also that in estimating the time 
that has elageed einoe the Post-Glacial Period a messurv of ten thousand to twelve 
thousand years is a cleeer approximation than ninety thensand. 


Scandinavia and the Level of the Sea.—A German correspondent sends 
‘ae the follwing supplementary statement regarding Dr. Sieger’s work on the 
upheaval of Scandinavia, briefly referred to in the August auuber, y, 174:—"'The 
firat point discussed by Dr. Siegur ie the shift of relative level on the Swalish 
coasts, Pormerly this was attributed tu 6 local or to @ geveral fall of the water 
surface, and it was asserted that the same phenomenon was noticeable in the lakes 
and ‘rivers of the country. Sines the time of Playfulr and Buch, however, the 
existence of an upheaval of the land has been admitted; while LL. Chambers, 
Trautschold, and especially Suess, returned to the older opinion. According to 
Suese the Rsltic is bigher than the ocean, an account of the volume of fresh water 
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poured into it by rivers; but az these decrease in volume the ses-level sinks elowly, 

‘until it will eventually reach that of the ocean. Such # fall must be preceded by 
similar. shrinkage of the inland lakes. Sieger trite to prove this by means of 
obsertations dating back to 1774, taken on eight Swedish sud soven Norwegian 
fakes. The annual range is principally determined by the diminished precipitation 
in winter, and the epoch of snow-melting in various parts of the country, which 
reachestits maximum in spring and in early summer, The Baltic, which reaches 
its"loweat level at the same period, continues to rise until the precipitation attalns 
its maximum jn-iste summer and antumnu. A second rise in the sea takes place in 
December, and ix not noticeable in the lakes, except in the few which are almost at 
the nca-level. This fe not a regalar occurrence, but dno to special causes of a rather 
complicated nature, the direction of the wind being an important factor. Since 
observations have been started, no change in the yearly curve of the sea-level bs 
traceable, On comparing the levels of different years with exch other, deviations 
are observed which correspund exactly to the thirty-five years’ range of climatic ruria~ 
tions arrived at by Brickner. On the Swedish cont, as well as on that of Finland, 
and in the Kuttegat, wo can distinctly trace a decrease In the level; on the other 
hand, stich s change is absolutely unknown in the lakes excepting in Malar, near 
Stockholm, the Investigation of which would necessitate exhaustive and special 
investigations, ss its conditions are quite peculiar, In. determining the amount of 
decrease for various places we trust consider variations of climate. We can, 
therefore, only compare simultaneous observations, and Often we may be in doubt 
whether apparent exceptional conditions are hot perhaps the result of varying periods 
of obwerration, However, it seoma to be clour that there exists a cme of greater 
change of lovel near Gefle and Wass, the upheaval lessening ayzin towanls north and 
suuth. The writer rather inclines towards a theory of tphearal of the continent 
than towards that of a local fall of sea-level, such aa Suess considers probable, How 
much of this is due to general movements of the tea can only be determined when 
Wwe possess observations extending over many years In Norway,” 


AFRICA. 


Dr. Gregory's Expedition to Mount Kenia —Iir. J. W, (iregory arrived at 
Mombasa on Atiquet 19th, efter s successful expedition to Lake Baringy. He 
returned eid Likipia and Mount Kenia, and ascended the latter toa height of more 
than 17,000 feet. Dr. Gregory has explored the glaciers and head-waters-of the 
"Tana, and the water-partings between the Tans and Athi Rivers, 


Mr. Selous. —Mr. F. C. Selous aified on Angust 26th for South Africa, en rowte 
for Mashonaland. Hix andden departure is due to the threatened troubles with 
Fe hopes to arrive at Victoria in about 1 month, and if things are 

-qjniet he will rotarn at once, 


Ruins in Mashonaland.—Mr. R. M. W. Swan writes as follows from pear 
Maklutet: *T have exatuined two ruined temples of the Zimbabwe period and 
style, situate! at the confluence of the Lotesni and Limpopo Bivera in 5, lat, 
HP 30’ 42", B. long. 28° 16" 80". "The temples chow the same system uf orientation 
and goometrical construction aa the great tumple at Zimbabwe. I cleared the bush 
from the more perfoct of the two temples on the Lotsani and made a carefnl 
measurement of many of the radii of the one curve of which it consivts. I oriented 
directly from the centre of the curve and ssw the sun from that point setting just 
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to the lult of the middle of the main doorway, On correcting the position of the 
sunt for ite decrease in declination during the seventeen days which had ¢lapecd 
since the solstice, T found that it would eet at thy solstice exactly in « fine with 
the cuutee of the arc and the middle of the doorway. This direct measurement 
atl observation should remove any doubt as to the applienbility of our theory of 
the construction of the plane of these temples.” Mr. Swan adie that he has 
travelled 350 miles along the Limpopo River aud has wade some important 
rectifications of positions, detaila of which will be forwarded to the Society af as 
early date, 


anda.—The Hritikh ccoupation of Uganila necessitating the presence in 
Africa of experienced officers, who understand Arabic and can hundle the Sadanesa 
troops, Colonel Cotvile of ste Greuadier Guards, Captain Gibb, Captain Beant and 
Captain Thurston, have been sent to act under Sir Gerald Portal, the administrator 
of the country. Colunel Colvile's experience in Africa is alrwady considerable, He 
served under Lord Wuilseley in the Sudan, and subsequently made an extomsive 
journey through Africa and Madagascar, which lu well described in hin wifs nawly- 
published book, * Round the Black Man's Ganden,’ noticed in these pages last month. 


New Expedition in French Congo Territory—The Potitiyur Colonials 
suhotnces the departare from Marseilioe on Sean tink: of an exploring party, 
despatched by the Société d'éindes dy Congo Frangals, to study the valloy of the 
Rewilu-Niadi (Noati-Quiliou) with the view of testing (ts multability for a railway 
from the coast at Loangs to Brazzaville on Stanley Pool. The expedition is divided 
into three departinenta tmder the general lendership of M. A. Le Chitelior. The 
survey party ie commanded by Captain Cornille, who was recently couneoted with 
the projects for a Pronch Sudan rallway,. Botanical stadles ure under the chargo of 
Tr. Lecomte and Coptain Lamy, and the geology of the country traversed -will Te 
studiel by M. Regnault. 


Eling’s Last Journey in Togo Land.*—Csptain Kling, it will be 
remembered, died from dysentery on September IGth Inst, soon after his retin 
to Germany. On his Inst journey he proceeded from tha const through 
Sainga to Bismarckburg, whence le set out with his expedition am October 2lst, 
1891, for the north-east, Following first of oll the general line of De: Wolf's 
route, he paid a visit to the Sultan Jabo Bakari of Shanoho, and delivered 
to him tho imperial pronents; theo at Wangara, the capital of Baga, be lof 
Wolf's route on November 24th, in onler to penotrate direetly north Into Weaters 
Borgu, Borgn is governed by three brothers, of whom the one living in Nikki 
le the moot powerful, Western Borgu ix ruled over by the Sultan of Kwombe, 
and the southern part is under the sway of the Sultan wf Bint. At Biri Kling 
inet with a very friendly reception, but when he had arrived within about 74 miles 
of the capital (Kwombe) messungers from the Sultan of that place told bim 
that the king would not have any white men In the country, because the first white 
man (Dr_ Wolf) who bad come to Borgu bad brouzht so much misfortune on the 
land, It waa after Wolfs death (1689) that a eclvil war, cocaaloning mich blood- 
shed, broke out over the question whether the white men should be allowed tnto 
the-courtry. Kling, therefore, retrace his stops to Birni, where the Sultan of the 
place protected him against the exactions of the people. From Birni he returned 
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* Report of a psper read by Dr. von Danckelman before the Geographical Socte 
Of Berlin, Jane Sed, 1800, 2 
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roote aa that by which be liad come, and marched 
at Hausa caravan route, which had never before been 
passing through the uncommonly well-populated regions 
Basazi, Sugu to Salaga, where ho arrived on January 10th, 1802. 
is point he determined, with the object of studying the slave-trade, to pro- 
ts Kintampo, which ho reached on January. 30th, having followed Binger’s 

On the way be fell in with numerous Hausa carsvuns, cach with large 
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In Kintampo the siave-trade flourishes to an even greater 

t than in Salaga, Kling made hie way back from Kintampo to Salsgs 
by o wide detonr to the nosth, vid Bupe. The whole region between the 
two places ls # level savanna, The pyramids of skulls of buffaloes, antelupes, 
wlephanta and hippopotami, which are erected a§ numerous pointa, give evidence 
Of an enormous wealth of gume. As Kling on thie circulur journsy crossed 
unly two arms of the Volts, it is probable that the Rel Vulta unites with the 
not, a8 hitherto shown on the mape, with the most southerly or 
Black Volta, From Sslaga Kilng returned throngh Kratye to Diemarckburg, where 
he arrived on March 11th, 1892, alresdy snffering from dysentery. From the 
traviller’s route-surreys and numerous astronomical sbeervations it has Loew 
‘possible to construct a map of his Journeys, which forme an important extension 
of our knowledge of the geography of the countries between the Voita and the 
Niger, His expedition haa had the further result of showing that the regions 
between the Borgu and Sulaga States, aa well as the countries of Shancho and 
Dagorbo, are tnuch superior in fertility and density of population to the districts 
lying nearer to the const. ‘Thus for example Baiilo, a place of about fifteen thou- 
sand buts, far surpasses Salags both in size avd importance, Agriculture and 
oattl-rearing arc ina most Mourishing condition im these countries: the traveller 
passes through miles of yam and millet-fields, which are cultivated by large bands 
of quiet, unaasuming slaves, who tuarch out from the villages to their work at the 
sound of the drum and file. 
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AMERICA, 


Geological History of Lake Superior, —Profeesr A. C. Lawson contrilites 
to the Annual Report of the Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota 
a valuable paper on “The abandoned strands of Lake Superior.” The investiyation, 
Which was begun in 1891, chiefly concerns the evidence for abandoned coast-lines on 
the northern shore of the lake. Thesn strands represent singer in the extent of a 
ahect of water which was very different in jis general physiography from the present 
Lake Superior, It must have been many times more extensive, covering the entire 
of the lakes Huron and Michigan with several hundred feet of water, It» 

éstent was pritably twice aa great as the combined areas of Superior, Huron, 
acd Michigan, and the Algonquin beech co the comt of Huron marks only an 
opioods in the later stages of uhritiking. Tho name Lake Warren (s given to this 
great theet of water from its highest state dowo to that stage where its waters 
became definitely sezregated into tho different subordinate depreesions, ‘The number 
of cbservable strand lines on the coust of Lake Superior varies from one to ninoteen ; 
in portions of the coast none can bo detected. This discrepancy is partly due tu 
obscuration of the topography by timber, while the differences between observed 
beaches and terraces almost contiguous to ane another may be due either to the 
fact that the conatal slope is not equally suserptible at every polnt of regivtering the 
shore-lines, or 10 the fact that terraces have been obliterated by wave action at 





lower levels, Or possibly the difference: may be due to differontisl movemonts 
within the limite of the present lake basin; a portion of the coast may have changed. 
its altitude relatively to thw outlet, or the entire coast may have changed its inolina- 
thon. In the former case there would not, even with « complete record, be the aame 
number of ‘strani lines in every part of the coast; in the latter there would be an 
equal numtxr of lines, but all would converge upon the outlet, The tables of 
elevations supplied prove that thare is a prevailing constancy of vertical interval 
between the strand lines, and this fact paints to an uniform eubeidence of the water 
dling the entire-extent of thi coast, In the table there ar recorded thirty-three 
atrands having Wistinct altitades; in. the history of the recession of the lake there 
have thus been at least thirty-two stages. The maximum mumber of strands 
Olmerved in one place ja ninetwen, Each of the many stages of Lake Warren must 
lave had ite level determined by a definite outlet, and the means of the lowering of 
the outlet waa probably crustal deformation. The place in which evidence of such 
changes should be looked: for lier to the south and south-east of Lakes Michignn and 
Huron, ‘The geties) result of the movemunte which lowered the southern barrier 
Of Lake Warren seems to have been an elevation of a lange part of Central Canada, 
and s relative or absolute depression of the States Ohio and Indiana, It is possibile 
that before thie eleration of Cannda the drainage of the loka wan towards Hodeon's 
Bay, The portage south of the divide between the Huilson’s Bay and St. Lawrence 
aystema of drainaze has an elevatiot of 500 feet above the present level of Lake 
Superior. It appears to be the abandoned bed of » large river. Now one of the 
most heavily marked of the abandoned strani! Hines has an altitude of 509 feet above 
the Iske. Jt may te inferred that Stage XXX. of the lake was determined by the 
altitude of this pass to the north, About 50 miles north<ast of Michipiboten harbour 
there te another pass, at an altitude of 440 feet; if it over served as an outlet to 
Lake Warren it ts doabtless to be correlated with Stare XXVL, which hasa strongly- 
market strand line at Sault Ste, Marie. 'Thore are uthor possible ontlets: the valley 
of the St. Croix River, the Tilinois River, the Fort Wayne channel, the Nipissing 
depression, and the Whitefish Valley throngh Little Bay de Noc. 


The Geography of Ecuador.—With a volume entitled * Geografia y Goologia 
del Bouter Doo Teodorm Wolf, the government geologist, publishes sh finparbenh 
map of Keuador, oy which he has heen covupied for the last fifteen years. It euper- 
sedes the worthless compilation of Villavicencio, which appeared in 1868, All the 
parta af Wolfs map haye pot the same value, Somo extensive portions, especially 
in the const provinces, ate bused on exact triangulation, others an compass surveys, 
while compilation from older maps had to be resorted to for amyisited districts. On 
the whole, the result is very euccessfol, and Mr. Wolf has produced a map which ix 
beyond conyparison superior to anything that has gone before, Hie chief merit is in 
having aurveyed the coast region between the Pacific and the Cordillera, from the 
Tumbes on the Peruvian, to the Mira ou the Colombian frontier, a region previously 
almost unmapped, and filled up by Villavicencio with imavinary ranges, Mr. Wolf 
found many corrections to be nocesesry in the interior regions, even where the 
French Academicians and Hnmboldt had worked. The eastern part of Ecuador 
within the Amazonia valley, except the coures of the larger rivers, romaine 
unexplored aud unknown. Mr. Wolf gives a lucid general description of the 
orogtaphy of Eouador, and enabies the student to understand the yeueral features of 
the Cordilloras, ss well as to become acquainted with their geographical detail. He 
aleo explains the geological conformation, and devotes vhapters to the meteorology 
and to biological distribution. He refers, with appreciation, to the labours of Mr. 
Whymper; and acknowledges the valua of the little map drawn by our Associate, 
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Mr. Spruce, to (ilustrste his reporton the red-tark trees (Cinchona snccirubra) of 
Boundor. Both Mr, Wolfs map, and the volume which accompanies it, aw raluable 
contributions to geographical knowledge. 


The Upper Amazons.—Richard Vayer, whose energetic efforts in, behalf of 
lmproved commiinication between Peru and the Atlautio have been noted from time 
t) tine for some years past in Petermanns Mitteilungen, in a recent number 
Gesdtiles lis latest journey from Lima to Iquitos on the Upper Amazons, by way 
of the Ucayali, Besides giving a vivid picture of the difficulties of travel along the 
steep and slippery paihe in the Andes, and down the rushing streams, which flow 
from thelr eastern slope, lite lotter contains interesting notes on the Tyrulese colony, 
which for over forty years lise maintained a precarious existence on thé Poroz, 
one of the side feeders of the Ucayali system, but which iz now at lastjin oonrse of 
extinction through the migration of most of the families to a more favourable climate 
‘on the Ochobumba Plateau. The difficulties which the German settlers have had 
‘ contend aguinat arose partly from the naturo of the spot chosen (these might hare 
been avoided ius! recourse boon had to the experience of disinterested persons at the 
euteet) and partly frem the jealousy and opposition of the Peruvians, which went 
so far oy to utir up the natives against the settlers, The writer comtuents severely 
on the want of energy and jiidgment shown by tlie Poruvian wuthorities, which 
renders fruitless all efforts to improve the communication between Lima and the 
Upper Amazons, a+ well as on the recent attempts to attroct few German settlers, 
Wwlilly ne steps are taken to provide help or ascommodation for them in the wildemess 
to which they are invited. The colony of Pozuzo was founded by Damian v. 
Schbt« and the priest; Joseph Ezz, for emigrants who came mostly from the German 
Tyrol and from the Rhine. Although ite chances for progrees were great, it has 
bot increased as lt Ouyhe to have done, on account of the causes already noted, 
the unsettled state of the Pernvinn Government, and the war between Peru snd 
Chile (2873-1882). V.Schiita, Just before his death (1883), gave an exhaustive 
account of his work in his book called ‘ Amazonas.” According to Payer coca cold 
have been enltivated with profit in Posuzo, and last year a French company was 
even contemplating to mise capital for that purpose. Tlie number of tho colonists 
was five hundred and fifteen at the end of last year, to which may be added about 
ene hundred and thirty Indians and half-castes. ‘The principal products are tobaocy, 
and coffee, and coca. A German has founded a factory of cocaine in Lima, where 
the coos of Porury finds pra The neighbourhood is free from epidemic 
dineuses, and ite only physician (a homoopath) Is the already-mentioned Tyroleee 
Priest, Joseph Egg, who has laboured faithfully amongst the emigrants for the last 
poaaielga During the years 1874-1889, when no wnbsidy arrived from bis 

the priest earner his living as a turner, making spinning wheels. 


Soil and Vegetation of the North-West Argentine Republic.—Dr. lL. 
Brackobuach, of Cordova, whe has for some yrary been cooupied in collecting material 
for a comprehensive wotk oa the physical cased gine aa Republic, 
though the publication at Government expense has been interrupted by the 
financial crisis, deals, in Petermanns Mitteiluagen for July last, with the conditions 
of soil in the nerth-weat part of the Republic, with special reference to the vegnta- 
tion. His paper in Hlustrated by two maps, one showing the relief of the land, the 
other the distinctive churacteristics of sei) and yogrtation in ite various parts. 
Two areat of inland drainage are distinmiehed, one 4 platesu region, mainly 
included within the higher mnge: ofthe Coniillera, the other that uf the atreame 
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which flow from ‘the eastern slopes, but eventually lose themselves in the plains 
below, There are two other hydrogmphical regions, that of the tributaries of the 
Puruna in the north, and that of the streams which, when full, find their way to the 
‘Ble Colorado tv the south, he principal natural divisions of the country deals 
with are the snowy sumunits, rolcances, and sterile ridges of the Cordilieras; ani, in 
iexcending order, high-level sand-dunes, slopes of debris, Alpine pastures, low-level 
dunes, calt flats, forests, and pampas, ‘The upper sand-dunes show much analogy with 
glaciers, descending the uppor valleya under the action of the winds, They are com 
posed of the débris of volcanic and other crystalline rocks, which beoome mingied und 
constantly: ground smaller whilst carried aking by violent sturms. The lower dunes, 
which stretch eastwards from the foot of the mountains, are likewise brought by 
the witids from the bare slopes of glacial débris which fringe the outer ranges. “The 
salt-flate owe their origin, in Dr. Brakebusch's opinion, to the salt brought by 
gtrestas from the Woetern Cordillera, which contains jurassic and cretaceous strata 
of marine origin, including even now beds of rock-salt. Many of the atreama which 
ww reach the Colorado once formed stagnant lakes on the sites of the present salt- 
fiate. Tho Alpine pastures, of varying chamicter, support horses, cattle, goats, swine, 
and sheep where free from bush They pase more or less gradually into formate, 
either the sub-tropical moist forests af the lower slopes, or the dry forests of the 
Chaco. The former specially supply timber, while the best bark for tanning 
is obtained frou: the latter, which may be again eubdivided acconling to the species 
of trees which prelominate. Cultivation is most extensive in the districts to the 
abt, where the rainfall js more abundant and regular. In the more inland parte 
it can only be carried on with the aid of irrigation, 


The Andes of Western Colombia—Dr. Hottuor, whose monograph on the 
Andes of Boguta was noticed in the Proceodiags for December last, has jately given 
in Pdermenns Mitleilunges 4 sketch of the rmvuntain system of the West of 
Colombia. The two main chains here form direct ountinmations of those of Reuador, 
from which they differ however in showing fewer traces of voleanic action. North 
of 4° N, lat. a separate ovast chain, with strata of recent formation, appenrs, Veol- 
tamces cocur Only in the most southerly pertion of the western chain, which is 
tomurkabile for its regularity and“even direction. North of the traneverse valley of 
tho Patis, the greatest height resched is 11,150 feet, and the lowest pass 6726 feet. 
In the south the spars sink at right angles to the main ridge, while further norih 
several parallel ridges occur. The central depression is mainly coupled by the 

valleys uf tho Patia and Cauca, snd only in the senth ia It formed, as 
in Kousdor, by a series of basins, sending their waters east or west. Tho Cauca, 
which ‘fows partly through plains of horizontal recent formations, and partly 
throuh rocky defiles, penetrates within the Central Coniillera by « bend between 
5° and'@? N. lat, In the last-named range voleances are found further north than 
in the Western, a broken seties of volesnic peaks reaching ao» far as O° N. Jat, in 
parte above the anow-line, ‘The two chains seem: to unite in the mountain complex 
of Antiéquia, Of the arrangement of the ridges here little iz known, but the-most 
important seem a northern continuation of the western chain, In the Andes of 
Western Colombia tho constituent rocks are chiefly gneiss, crystalline slates, 
and granite, with stmta of cretaceous and, perhaye, tertiary age. In parts. the 
érttaceous strata seem to pace gradually into crystalline alates in the neighbour- 
led of eruptive meka On the whole, the formations to the west are of later 
date than to the east, All, except the quaternary, are tilted, and the range is 
therefore ene of elevation and mainly of tertiary age. The central depression 
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may be compared to that of the Upper Rhone and Rhine, but the presence 
of yoleames aitggeats that ite formation was more largely due to fracture. The 
range of Santa Marta resembles the group of Antidqnia in structure, and probably 
forme the continuation of this, the main line of the Andes, the Cordillera of Bogota 
being really a distinct chain. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australian Settlers and the Native Flora—The Journal of the Royal 
Society of New Sonth Wales for 1892 publishes a paper entitled “ Effect of Settle- 
ment on Indigenous Vegetation in Australia,” by A. G. Hamilton, wh» deale with 
the subject under the main headings of (1) The actual destruction of the flora in 
clearing land, with the indirect action of the latter through: alteration of surfane, 
climate ani fauna; (2) The effect on the flora of the introduction of a new fauna, 
and destruction of tho native animals; (3) ‘The modification of the florn by the 
competition of introdnved plants. Few statistiés ns to tho destroctian af forests in 
the various célonies are available bot in New South Wales, where the original 
forest urea (principally on the const district, tablelands, and mountains), may be 
éstimated at about one-third of the colony, it seems that at lenst  thind has been 
swept away within a century, in clearing for cultivation, rads, townships, ete., and 
in felling timber. Many of the most valuable kinds of timber trees, espectally the 
group of eucalypts known as “ iron barks,” bave heen nearly exterminated in parts, 
and others are becoming scarce. It may bo hoped, however, that reforestation of 
various districts will be carried out under the present Government policy. Not 
oniy are the forest trees destroyed in clearing, but the whole flora which sprang up 
caniler their shade is affected, atl as is seen in many other parts of the world, if the 
ground is left fallow « distinct set of planta tekes its place, pines and watties often 
springing up whore other forest is cleared, while isolated big trees lait standing do 
not long survive thelr fellows. An instance is given where the light let in by 
cledriug » road benefited vertain apecies of trees, rare before, so that a perfect Ledge 
of these sprang up on each side of the cleared space. The removal of the protection 
afforded to the soil by grase and herhage haa an important effect in altering the 
earfnce drainage. Channels are cat, and much soll removed, the roots of neighbour- 
ing trees belug laid bare, and the moisture necessary for their growth drained off. 
The much-vered question of the effect of foresta upon minfall is discussed by the 
writer, who gives it as bis opinion that deforesting toes not diminish minfall, but 
that it dries the sir, and increases the effects of hot winds, besides causing the water 
to drain more readily out of the sail, Theses resulta, he thinks, have a decided 
effect in modifying the flora. The checking of bush fires, which have an important 
influence on the fora, benefiting some plants and injuring others, must have acted 
im jist the converse ways. Of introduced animals, rabbits do immense Gamage 
1 vegetation, especially in dry seasons, when limgor drives them to attack plants 
which they do not uiually touch. While :these injure pastures especially, hares 
principally attack crops and introduced trees. ‘The indigenons flora also suffers 
much from the pusturing of cattle and sheep, owing to the over-atocking which tx 
prevalent, and which threatens the proeperity of the colony, unless mitable measures, 
auch as the storage of fodder, or the conservation of rainfall for irrigation, ure 
resorted to, ‘The paths made by cattle on hill-alopes aleo alter the surface diminsge 
in a way wimnllar to that mentioned above, The effects which may be produced by 
tmodifiestion of the fanna are very various, owing to the complex relations oxisting 
between different groups of organic beings. ‘Thas the destruction of tha insect- 
eating marsupials woald lead to the increase of certain insects which may be either 
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beneficial or hurtful to plants, whilo that of the diogo has fod to a great incrouse of 
gmas-cating marsupials, and plants have been largely affected thereby. UWader the 
Just heading the writer shows Low various plants are introdaved, and how railways, 
rotds and enclosures help them-to spread, while the fact that the Australian flora 
haa for a0 long been removed from onteide competition places jt at » disadvantage sa 
againat old-world weeds, which mder competition have acquire! an adaptability to 
varying circumstances. These conditions do not always last, however, an the native 
plants sometimes recover # portion of the lost ground. In conchuwion a list of 
introdaced plants, with an indication of some of the reasons which bave helped them 
to wpromd, ts given. 


The Delimitation of the Anglo-Dutch Boundary in New Guines.— 
For a long period the Tngeri tribes which live ov the Dutch side of the L4Ist 
aeridisth of east longitude—the nominal boundary line between the two powers 
in thot regiuu—have proved @ great source of trouble to the walministration of 
British New Guines, by their constant piratical raids into our possession, Their 
depredations aro chiefly made aguintt the tribes about the mouth of the Fly 
and Maikawe Rivers. Since these districts lie far distant from the hoadqaarters 
of the Government, it has invariably happened that by the time that a protective 
or punitive force could reach the scene, the marauders, whose descents are 
naturally mot intimated beforehand, have made off across the boundary into 
Dutch territory, whither the administrator hus nu right to follow thew. ‘The 
Netheriande Government have none of their ufficers stationnl avywhers near 
this boundary—a low-lying, very unhealthy region of no comrnercial Importanes, 
at present at least. It constantly happens, therefore, that these Tugeri pirates 
eseape scot-free, Sir W. Macerezor has, we believe, more than once given them 
chase and pursued them to a-cortain point. Dut for his nncertsinty of the actual 
position of the boundary-line, and his desire not to carry war into the tertitary vif 
& friendly neighbour, he would have continued till he had como up with tham, 
He has long urged on the goverument the necessity for fixing a boundary more 

when reached than o meridian. Jt is sutiafactory, therefore, to tern 
that the delimitation was effected in the most friendly mariner in the beginning wf 
March lest by Resident Beushach, of Ternate, and Sir W. Macgregor, respectively 
representing the sovercigne of the two countries concerned. An interesting sccount 
of the proceedings ie giveti in a despatch from the Administrator of Brith New 
Giuines to the Governor of Queensland, by whom it has been cottmuniested to the 
Seervtary of State for the Colonies Asa Dutch mun-of-war visited the locality 
wome years ago and marked a tree near the 141st meridian of osst Jongituie, 
tho Dutch officere knew approximately where the boundary wae It was, 
therefore, arranged to land at « small creek—now called Java Creek, about % 
miles west of the houndary—and attempt to fix the position, The coast there 
unfortunstely proved so tnwidy.aud swampy that no landing could be effected, A 
fow miles further west, however, » large freshwater creek was discovered, now named 
Henatach Creek, where, althongh it was nota very satisfactory place, the chaervine 
instruments were mounted. Thu officers of the Dutch war-vessel Java were 
provided with very excellent Instruments, while those possessed by Sir Wiliam 
Macgregor and Mr. Cameron, Government Surveyor, were smaller and Jess perfect. . 
Lieut, Moyjes, of the Jeu, accomplished hiv task in one day, while the Adminis- 
trator and his companion worn obliged to remain ashore for two days and nights to 
try to obtain between the miu squalls, which unfortunately prevailed, the necessary 
sights. The remult if the observations of Lieut. Meyjes, x.0.x., placed the spot_of 
observation in GF 7! G4" Slat, 141° Tf 47" E. lang., while ‘those of; Bir 











“William Macgregor id Mr, Cameron mada it $° 7 42" S. lot. and 41° 7" 401 
FE. long: both pesifions depesiding om the position of the Admimliy observing spot 
at the Post Office, Thursday Island, being 10° 25° 8"*10 5. lat, and 142° is 14"-4 
F: long: “After considering the whole subject on the data ot thelr disposl, and 
after Hosident Beushach had visited the boundary, both representatives agreed to 
fecominend to their respective Goveruments that the boundary should bo ms 
follows :—Bectming on the south coast of New Guinea, at the middie of the 
mouth of the Bonstach River, which is about Istitnds 0° 7° 35" 8. Int. anid 
141° 148" &. long, proceeding thence northwanla on the same longitude until the 
line mexts the Fly Viver, abuut lacitnds 7° S., thence following the Fly River until 
it reaches the 41° uf E. longitude about latitude 6° 20° S., thenee along the Hue of 
141° of E. longitade to the point where the British, Tiuteb, and German boundaries 
meet in O° &. Intitide, A small strip of weelese British territory of about 280 
mjuare tiles wonld pass to the Netherlands, and sume 280 nquaro miles would pasu 
fren the Netherlands to the Dritieh Crown. On the const there would be a well- 
defined ‘boundary that could not be-Toat or mistaken. [kt is a anilable place for 
thips to, be posted ie to intercept marwuders, as there ia shelter, concealuent, and 
water. Anything {hat will facilitate the task of the Dutch Government in 
settling the ‘oper! tribes will be of indirect advantage to the British, ‘The Queens- 
Jund Government led sequiceced in the proposed. rectification, and it only now 
requires the confirmation of the two Baroperh Governments to be the fnture 
boundary of New Gulnes inthis region, ‘Tho piratical visits of the Tugert may 
now, with the facilities which the new bonndary-offers for checkmating them, be 
considered to bo drawing to an end. 


Chatham Islands—The Jowrna? of te Polynesian Society for June 1693 
contiins a cuntinuition of Mr. A. Shand's interesting history of the Maori cecu- 
gation of this group, The present insiniment (Parts TV. and V.) deseribes the 
diwsemglons ond fighte that soon arose between the Maori tribes that had come 
ever from: New Zealand and taken possesion uf the country of the Morioria. Their 
final diiqporal in the islands waa aecomplished through the intervention of the New 
Zealand Company's agent, Mr. Hanson (afterwards Chiof Justice of South Arstralia), 
while the intertrihal ‘diseoly coosed at list on the inirnduction ef Christianity 
40.1842, Part V. gives an aecount of the migration of wome of therm Maori settlers, 
in 1848, to the “Atickland Tilands, “owing to the limited area of the Chatham 
Islands, taken together with the fact that muoy of the Maorls did not obteln las 
‘in their own tight." “ Taurn Matioro . . . with a number of Nentimutungs taking 
thelr Morlori slaves with them, joined him in chartering a Sydney brig named 
Hiauneh and proceeded to.those Islands. * Almost immediately after landing » purty 
proceeded... to take possession of tho island, On going over it, however, they 
found it wae pouty, blenk, anid evidently quite unsuitable for them to live an” 
Accordingly some of theit ammber retarned at onoe on board the vessel, which set 
wail ii @ surreptitiows tanner for the Chatham Islands, “leaving the greater 
number to get on ae they best.could at the Auckland Islands,” Several. years 
after their atrival a-whaling party settled on the islands and smmained for sme 
years, During this time quarrel xpd dissensions had arisen among the Maoris, 
and when the whaling setilement broke up Matioro and a eection of his party wero 
taken to Stewarts Joland. Meanwhile the relatives tn the Chatham Island of those 
atill Jef in. the Aucklande chartered a veswel to bring them all home agaln, 
They first called at Stowaris Inland, picked up thos there, and procecding to the 
Auckland Iiands took on board ‘the survivor of the migration and brought them 
to Waitangi, There they lived till 1868, when, aftor the escape of Te Kooti from 
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hin “island prison” at the Chatham Islands, all “the Maoris, with the exception of 
& fow, rcturnel to their olf homes in Tamukt, New Zealand, where they now live.” 


The Island of Niue.—Sy an unnoticed printer's error, a note relating wo 
Vine, or Savage Island, in the August umber, gave the name as Nine Island. 
The error has been pointed out by several correspondents, who state that the wand 
is trisyllabic, pronounced Ni-a-e. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


Dr, Nansen's Progress.—Dr. Nansen telographs to the Society from 
Yugor Strait, at the entrance to the Kara Sea, on August 3rd, the 
message reaching tho Vardi tolegraph-office on Angust 28r], All on 
board the Fram were in the best health and spirits, satisfied with their 
voyage so far, and full of hope for its final euccess. Leaving Vardé on 
July 2ist (kee ante, p. 174), a good voyage was made to Novaya Zemlya, 
the only unpleasant episodes being the occurrence of fogs and contrary 
winds. Gooseland, in Novaya Zemlya (lat. 72° N.), was sighted on the 
25th. The telegram is a little obscure on this point, the literal reading 
being, * Passage from Norway to Novaya Zemlya good, only wind, fog, 
Goseland on Novaya Zemlya in it 25 July; met fog and contrary wind ; 
met ice 27 July, 69 grades 50 minutes N.D, 50 grades E. gr." The 
probable meaning is that the Fram was driven of her course by the 
contrary wind, and so came in sight of Novaya Zemlya too far north, 
Turning southward she took two days to make 150 miles, and on the 
47th ran into the ice im lat. 69° 50’ N., long. 50° E., about 10 miles 
north-eaet of the Isiand of Kolgusvy. The telegram goes on ta state 
that they forced their way through the ice, the Fram proving a 
splendid ship for the purpose, and reached Yngor Strait on the 29th, 
making a rm of 250 miles in two days, Considering the low speed 
and small engine-power of the Fram this waa a remarkable passage in 
an ice-encumbered sea. The cval-ship which waa to have been waiting 
at Yngor Strait had not arrived, but having sufficient coal on board 
Dr, Nansen intended ‘to sail into the Kura Sea on Angust 3rd. rather 
than risk delay by waiting. He took on board the “ thirty-four 
wplendid sledge-dogs from Siberia” which were waiting for his arrival. 
Yugor Strait was fonnd to have been open since July 3rd, and little 
ico was reported in the southern part of the Kara Sea, a fortunate 
southerly wind having driven the pack northward. The best route 
eaxtward was close along the shore keeping to the open water, anil 
Dr, Nansen considered his prospects very favourable. If the ico does 
not'turn out worse than reported he hoped to mach the New Siberian 
Islands before the end of August, and if he does so he considers success 
slinost certain, The Fram will touch at the Olonets River pear the 
Lens delta, if there is time, and Dr. Nansen will send farther news 
from there. The telegram eoncludes with “ hearty grestings " to the 
Society. The following sre the names of Dr, Nansen’s companions >— 
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Captain. Otto Sverirup, master of the ship: Sigurd Scott Hansen, 
liontenant in the Norwegian Navy, director of the astronomical, 
meteorological, magnetical, and other observations ; Honrik Blessing, 
surgeon and botanist; Claudiua Theodor Jacobsen, mate; Pater 
Henriksen, harpoonist; Anton Amundsen, first engineer; Lars 
Pottersen, secoml engineer; Hjalmar Johannesen, lieutenant in the 
Norwegian Army, at present fireman on board, but prepared to: turn 
his hand to anything; Bernhard Nordahl, electrical assistant; Ivar 
Otto Irgenz Mogetad, carpenter and general utility man; Adolf Juell, 
stowand, 


Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic Expedition. —Mr. E. Astrap, second in 
emomand of Lieutensot Feary’s expedition, which recently slarted, writes to a 
corresponilant ae folluwe>—" Sealer #ileon, July oth, 189% Qu thie journey we 
really etirt from iin terminal pont of Inst expeditivn, and our firm Intention ix nut 
to rest until we have mapped the entire uorth-aat shores of Greenland and apy 
mijacent iulande; nod, if fortunate, we hope to proceed further worth etiiL In 
his lors! Journeys Peary relies entirely on the strength of man, and the endurance of 
the toogh, frugal North Greenland dogs, Without the latter, any inland journeys 
wootd be futile. His outét ig of the simplest kind, this expedition having cost only 
about £4,450 to equip, and: we aro fourteen-persons provisioned for over two years. 
Our prospects are most promising, Our house for winter quarters will be larger 
than Inst year’s—i0 feet by 14 feet, and contain wevern! rooms. “Te will be heated 
with: paraffin stoves, and lighted with twenty gliw-laope The Intter will bo a 
tapital boon, our dynamo being worked by the engine of our ateam inunch. The 
latinch cannot fail to be of very great use for our scientific exenrsions, when the 
wateriyupen, Cur provisions consist of all the maual kinds of dried and tinned! 
fooda, but we partly rely on the delicious reindoor-meat to be got in Greenland as 
will, The accoutremont of sledges, ski, arms, and tente is complete ; likewise our 

‘eollection of instrumenta. We have several large cameras for photographs, and a 
phonograph; in which we hope to eollect apecimens of the Fxkimo dialect, songs, ane 
melodies, Another novelty ls the attempt to use Colorado mules on the ice; they 
are said to be very enduring,.wod can stand the severest cold. “Fhetr special purpose 
is to carry our stores from the winter quartera on the #hore wp to the inland ice, for 
bur journey, a distance of 6 miles, included § rie of 5000 feet, Thia work nearly 
Tdilled ua last time. Of dogs, we have on board two St Bernards and six Eskimo, 
‘Tho intter being survivors. from the inst. expedition; hut more will be purchased m 
Routh Greenland, #o that, on arriving in Whale Sound, we shall have about a 
‘Tumilred, which will not he at all too-many, We have beat: obliged to take our 
dogs thus fur away, ax it is to be feared wo nearly exhausted the stock of our 
northern friends in F802, Mrs. Peary acain accompanies ber husband, an especially 
courageous act, £6 ales expecting shortly tovbecotns a niother, Her attendant and 
cook fia Mra. Oross, Dr. Vincent, the surgeon, is a new member, twonty-cight years 
faze. Mr, Enirikin, engineer, is to build our house, whilst Puery mape Toplefieid 
Ghilf, and TE undottake a jommey tight away to Independence Bay, with Mesara, Carr 
and Tov, nicteorologigt anil godlogist respectively. An artist, Mr. Btokes, la alao a 
member,” 
GENERAL. 


The Improvement of Geographical Teaching—Prolosor W. M, Duvis 
Swrites on “The Improvement af Creographical Teaching” to the July number of 
No. I1L.—Szrrmmm, 1893,] T 
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‘the National Geographic Magazine. He believes that improvement is demanded in 
three directions—e fuller investigation of facts, a better knowledge of the facts by 
teachers, and 9 more akiiful use of them in the processes of teaching. The want of 
stalled personal exploration of the nelghhouring country, and the old.fashioned and 
lifeless geographical dewriptions in the text-book are cnentioned as the main 
hindrances to an exact knowledge of geographical facts. What is wanted Ix not 
simply a deseription of the forms of the land, but recognition of the forms as 
dependant on structure amd sculpture, and » comparieon of like and nolike forma 
Professor Davia illustrates hie meaning by references to New England geography, 
whore the uplands, with their residual twountains, represent the closing stages of one 
cycle of development, and the valleys ropresent the beginning of another; ani by a 
compariam between the New England plateau and the Hanertck-Taunus plateau: 
He shows how all geographical features studied out in such a manner becume 
luminous and interesting to scholars. and teachers. The resulta of glacial action, too, 
are overlooked. by most American iext-hooka, yet ovidences of thean must be 
familiar to every schoolboy, Professct Duvin does not think any progress can be 
made Iu his scheme of systematic geography without the recognition of two 
principlex.. The first is that every land-form passes through o syatematio series of 
changes from ite youth, whon its form is defined chiefly by constructional processes, 
past itemsturity, when the processes of eul-nerial sculptum have carved avariety of 
mouldings and chanoellings, to ite old age in which denudation reduces the mass to 
Inse-level, This unmonsured time be cali a goographical cycle, Tha second 
Pdneiple is that during @ geographical cycle a land-area may be disturbed by 
depression of elevation; the combination then developed produces * composite 
topography.” A reengnition of the principles would greatly advance the 
descriptions, and the appreciation of goographical ccaditions. Professor Davis urges 
on the directors of the various statn geological survoys, to devote some time to the 
study of the ahysical features of their atate in the light of modern geographical 
sionee; and he concludes hy asserting the great need of text-books, prepared by 
‘persons familiar with local geography. 


Political Division of the Earth —A. Oppel (Ausland, 1893, No. 5) divides 
all the lands of the Globe into three classes, viz. : (1) The uninhabited or“ ownure 
lesa” tracts, puch as the jce-covered portion. of Greenland, total ares, 1,094,000 
myuare miles; (2) ‘Those with no definite politionl organization, aa the Sahara, atc, 
total ates, 5,023,000 square miles; and (3) States, with ss area of 45,100,000 
snare milea. Under the last beading both colonies and Protectoratet are assigned 
to the respective mother-countrios, the minimum. extent being allowed in cases of 
uncertainty. Thus Rokhata, Sokote, Matabeleland, ete, rank as states, while the 
Galla countries come under the seound main heading. Of « total of seventy-five 
states, clghteen (comprising 67 por cent. of the surface ocoupled by the whole) have 
an arra of over 1,000,000 square kilometres, or about 385,000 square niles eavh > 
thirty-sit have over one-tenth of that amount; and twenty-two » still smaller area. 
Venexznela comes within the first group, but not Spain; while Bulgaria stands at the 
head of the think. More than haif of the total area is ceenpind hy European states 
and their depondencies, these last beim five and a half times larger than the continent 
of Kusope itself, Twenty-six states ate republics and forty-nine monarchies, this 
former occupying roughly two-seveuths of the whole area. The population of the 
Mates taken fogether js estimated at 1,420,000,000, und of the tracts without that 
Matus aboot 45,000,000. The British and Chinese Empires together include 


alout ball the population of the states, and European countries : f 
A roughly account for 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. John Rae, F.B.S.—Au old hero of Arctic travel haa passed away, in the 
person of Dr. Jobu Rae, who died at his house in Addison Gardens on July 22nd 
last. Although eighty years of age, Dr. Rae enjoyed excellent bealth to within a 
few months of his death, and tock & prominent part in the proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Colonial Institute, and other public bodies, and in all 
matters relating to the regions where the greater part of hia early life way passed. 
The qualities which fitted him se pre-eminantly for the aniuous service he performed 
in high latitudes also cusured:him populatity and esteem at home, The genlality 
of his manner, and his readiness tw help, by advice or instruction, will long be 
lovingly remembered by many, Dr, Rae was a keon sportaman and au anlent 
volunteer; he himeslf attriboted much of his eucoees in exploration to the certainty 
of bas atm and cm all his expeditions hs kept hia party supplied with food by 
his gun. 

Born in Orkney on September 30th, 1813, Rae found himself from his earliest 
years in an environment of adventure; and he must hare been familiar from infancy 
with stories of the Arctic fur-traders and whalem, since Orkney and Shetland have 
always been the recruiting ground for whalers and the Hudson's Bay Company, 
At an early age Raz went to Edinburgh to etudy medicine, and there ke quati- 
fied as a surgeon in 1833. His first professional experience was a voyage its ons 
of the Hudson's Bay ships, and this proved so much to bie mind, that he jolned 
the service of thy Company, and fur ten years resided at Moose Factory, It was 
not, however, notil June 1346 that he eet out on his first journey of pure exploration 
—a boat voyage along the cosst of Hudsons Bay to Repulse Bay. Hero he pared the 
winter. successfally, and eacly in the following year tonde s long land Journey, in 
which he surveyed 700 miles of new coust-line, connecting the surveys of Rose in 
Boothia with these of Parry at Fury and Hoecia Strait. The only book Dr. Hae 
pablished wus a short acoount of this expedition, which appesred in 1850 under 
the title, * Narraiive of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea.’ 

A visit w London way shortened by Dr. Ree joining the expedition down the 
Mackenxio River in search of Sir John Franklin under Sir John Richanison 
in 1848. Another very interesting journsy woe the remalt, in the cours of 
which the whole ctast of the Arctic Ses letween the Mockensie and the 

Rivers was explored, In 1551, at the request of Government, 
Rae undertook a sew expedition in which, with tho siederest outfit possible, 
bo explored and mapped the south cout of Wollaston Land and Victoria Land 
ii search of news of Franklin. A slight conception of the enormous lifficultios 
which nttended land travel in Canada in those days le given by the fact that ot the 
return journey Rao had to walk on snow-shoes, dmzging a sledge all thy way, from 
the Arctic Sea through Fort Garry (now Winnipeg) into United States territory 
before he could get any other means of conveyance to an open seaport, The 
expedition mapped 700 miles of new coast. Returning to London Dr. Rae. roceived 
the gold modal of the Royal Geographical Society, which was preeented in a speech 
full of contin! appreciation by Sir Roderick Murchieon. 

Ip 1833 the Hndson’s Bay Compasy fitted out another bost expedition, on the 
express conilition that Dr. Raa shoal take command. This be did and with 
éven more than his enstomary success. His surveys proved thu fmmlar character 
of King William's ‘Land, and his intercoore with the Eskimo elinited the fret 
defiulte information aa to Sir Joi Vranklin's fate, and secured many relies of the 
gallant officers who had stack to their duty ontil, se the Eskimo said, “they: 
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dropped down as they walked and died.” For this discovery the 
ewanied to Dr, Rae the grant of £10,000, offered by Government for the first 
authentic news of the lost expedition; and although the search for Franklin was 
“hot stopped tho subsequent expeditions only succeeded in substantiating Rae's report, 
‘This was tho fast ploce-of purely Arctic work hin did, although in I860 and 


Dr. Bao wna a man of action with a constitutional shrinking from muiltipl 
worda. ‘The reparts of his jourceys published in the Journal, R.G.S., Vol. XXII, 
Pp: 75, £2, and Vol. RXV. 246, are brief and unadorned. Latterly De. Rae read 

papers to the British Associstion on the navigation of Hudsun’s Bay, on 
the best route for Polar exploration, which be believed to he by Spitzbenzon, anit 
ot depth of Fermmnently froren soil in ‘North America, but these are ‘only 
published in abstract. He waa the author of several popors on the Eskimo, » 
people whom he had very carefully studied. Dr, Rac attributed lis own success fry 


sportaman gnabled hin to reduce the supply of preserved rovisions very greatly. 
Altogether he walked over 23,000 miles in the coursn of hie Arctic preted ‘ 

Dr. Ras perved on the Council of this Society on four oreasions, and frequently 
acted on Committees dealing with Arctic question, He has teen buried ‘in 
Kirkwall, and It is proposed to erect @ memorial in the ancient cathedral of 
St. Magnus in that town: 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., Tibrorian, R.G.8. 
Tax following abbroviations of none und the adjecti derived from them 
ectives derir | am 


employed to indicate the source of articles from other liaati 
names re is wach ease written in full -— a — 


Ay = , Acudemle, Akademie, Mag. = Magazin 
= Annales, Anualen. . == Proeeedinges 

rj Recbely mana anty tn tun Rev, Rerne, Revista, 
C, H. = Comptes Renin. S. = Bocity, Be 13 
Erk. = unde = ifannguborich: 
Cane ekhy, Geographie, Googratia = 
Gea = V. = Verein. 
ey Woe Wie anpouruds, 
= a ee 
M. = Mitteilungen. 4= 

On account of tho ambi of the words quarta, &-., the size of books ip 
th. it tow la deastol by the longi wo eadth a festa tt leno, bake fn 
bearest helf inch The size of the Jowrnal is 10 x Gj. 


EUROPE. 
Asatrias—Adriatic. Denteche G. Blatt. 16 (1898): 197-449 
Die Geterrvichivch-ungurischen Karorts am Adrintiohen Meere, Von EL 


Notes on the olimate and other conditious of the eastern Adriatio health msorta, 
eapecially Abbazia, the island of Lussin, Citkveniza, Grado, 
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Austris—Bohemia Ausland (1893): $53-955, 972-375. Gtinther. 
Ger Rammerbithl. Eine vulkaniatixche Studie. You, Ginther. 
British Islands Seottiah G. Mag. 8 (1885) > 305-102, Dickson. 


On Sonbinn By A. N. Dickson, racer 


The question sa to whot copatitites enushing (a diseuese| from the metcorobogioal 

eaten t,and the recent Mateorological ‘Oflicg report on. the Sunshine of tho Brtih 

vig summarised, Thu paper iy Ulustruted het Sega p—we believe the first of its 
Mad—sieieine the geegraphical distribution of ind-fn the Britiel; island 


Greeee—Znxnte, Peterminne A 38 (180) = TH-174, Mitespules, 


Daa greee Redhebon auf der Insel Zante im Jahre 180% Van Prof De. 
Constantin Mitevpuios in Athen, Ale. 


Pyrenees. D'Almaida, 
dee Pyrinéss. Developpement de a Counsleance Géoeraphique de la 
Chote. Pur P. Catwns D'Almelda Paria, Armand Colin 0 Cle. Not 
Gated (LSM); size 9 x S41, pp. S28. Preaendedd by dhe Awthor, 

This yaluable memograph on historical geogmply will be noticed ecparately, 


Rhine MM BE: 2. Gea. Wien. 36 (1998)* 815-328, Oelwein. 


Dio Regulirung des Rhetnes zwisebon Vorarlberg und der Schweiz und dio 
Entw dea Tienes You Prof, A. Oelwein, 


Eusuis— Baltic Provinces. Bislenatein. 


Dio Grennen des Letiiiohen Valksstammes und der Lge sre serra 

der Gegonwart und im 13. Jehriundert, Ein Bel on 

Geographic md Geeehichte Rumlunds You Dr. A win @v-lnthh, 

Pastor en Dob in Kurland. Mit einom Atle von 7 Blatter, St. 
arg, 1802: size “ie x Th p mies xvi. amd 548. Prise 7 rosibloe. 


z The eo of ee ze Raeaae ince pre Me in ei ge a small ae 
important department ¢ Fearn Enrope, only 
21 pp.) summarisis the present distribution of tie hegre: who number plot a iat on 
no a quarter, Fart IL, etna gr dh the rest of the work, releutes to the dletribettion 
of the various Lettish tribes in Sth century, with many valuable remarks on 
andient geography and the origin of plado-namen, 


Switeerland—Thur, Virrteljahrechrift Naturforsch, Gea. Zwriah 38 (1893): 108. Ebert. 
Eine Flassablenking in der Ostechweiz. Von De. J. Eberli in Zitrich. 


With map. 

The River Thur before the Ioe-age In shown to have tumed-westwants and flowed 
toto the Tosa; but the formation of 4 moraine acrows ite upper valley diverted tha 
#tream which now fows eastward and joins the River Sitter. 

ASTA 
Afghanirian—Homt. Scottie G. Mag, 0 (1899): 408-8, Yate. 
Colant} Yates Mission (o Horst and the Kushk Valley. By Captain A.C. 
meer: Lag, 
Werk. Gee, Endl, Berlin 20 (180%) : 297-S12 Diener, 


fearin Galina Ueber seing tiem in den Central-Himals 
von Knmuon, Hundes tnd Gurwhal. With nop. m 


Tndia, Anciowt Topography. Trion Aniywery 22 (1599): 160-105, Fleet. 
The Topographical List of the Brihat-Sambiia. By J. F, Floot, ren, 
A Tist with notes indicn thé probable Hon of the places mentioned in the 
Seed Seahite ct intondod sux Toirtictie pirenas: thes pre tion of 
aap of anit adi whch ay beaded to by sla Lt of the 


PS OC ee —S— ——— 
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India, Birdwood and Foster. 
The. of Letters; of the Gorerncr Com of Merchants 
od pr Edited by Sir 


of Teniing 
Birdwood, a... Roe, sesistod by William Foster, na. London, 
ae size 10 x Uj, pp. bexxiv. and 530, Preeented by the 


This first lntter-book of the East Iadia rsa is richly panciaied by Sic George 
Birdwood, und contains in quaint form a wealth of information es to the commencement 
of British inflaenoy in India, 


Products, - Watt. 
A Dictionary of the Eeonomie Proainety of Indic. George Watt, in. 

CM, Fis, assisted by numercas omtribntors. Wola View Cite Leena 

tid ‘lncty sof lan etal A hs Ba Ie cc Size 10 x 6). 


a 


A smsaly sega aereepeeg 
Tn preent work Dr. Watt has made me of a nutnber of standand 
moments 5 with he rot np ekabprccrrn ate had vag oiecnnteg' af darts pens 
we penne Dey been » 
sn etn th ina The mainly deal with patho gs 


thee are sufficiently full and comprehensive 


RE 


Indo-China—Tribes. FB, Anevicom (7, & 95 (1298): 280-908, 
Tho Wild Peoples of Farther India By ©. W. Rowet, Freibrirg in 


Notes, with fl ois, Sth Aho 1 Beanoug pooploe 
Shab tine the souutry betwen scivead fare 4 > and bg? 20" ant 105° 20° E : 
Kore, &. Normands (7, (Howey) 14 (1892): 354-418, 15 (L893): 1-18, Chailie-Long. 
La Corfe ou Chien (in Terre dt cals matinale) Par M. le Colonel 
Chailit¢Long-Bey. With map of Qulpart, 

Bima ee SHOR Ausland (1803): 357-360, 376-378, 591-293. 

Der Malayisole en Lichte des Zoitulters dor Entdeckangen. 


Vou ?. 

Sicm. Ree. Frangalec 17 (1808); 588-515, Demancho, 
La Pranee et le Siam wu Lace. [Par)G. Demanche With mop. 

Giberian Railway. Petermanus M_ 39 (1893) = 109-412 Immanuel 
Russische Eisentahntauten in Asien in flirer Bedeutung fir did Landes 
kultur and der Weltrerkehr Yon P_ Tih rage 

AFRICA. 
B. American G, &. 25 (1895): 4-312. Chatelsix. 


Geogmphie Nanos of Anguis, West Africa. By Holi Chatelain. With 
mop. 


Robecehi-Briechetti. 
Brno hath tener S piereas ‘athe 6 telli. Troves, 

* ima carta 
1890: size 12 x Sh, pr. S74. Presented by the Author. = 


A finely illustrated account of journey to the onsite of Jupiter Ammon in the Libyan 


- Sota wnegi-vee $8 (1593): 137-160. Vooltakav, 
on Beveve nach Soalala, Relseakizze ous West-M Vv 
Dr A. Vorltahow in Bojangn oh tev 
This paper lv Uluctrated by a map showing the route taken mud the district 
explored on the jourmy, 
Morvceo. Deutsche Rumdechaw U5 (1893); 337-348, 437-148. Rohlf. 
Marokkanieche Stidtebilder, You Gerhard Rohife With Ulestration: 
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Seychelles Ree. Frangaise 17 (1893): 483-447. Fanvel. 

L'Arehipel des Seychelles. Etude de Cartographic. Par. A. A. Fanvel. 
Titustmated by reproductions of carly mape of the telands. 
Robocchi-Bricehott:. 

Itinesasio del y » du Obbia sd Alain doll’ Isgegnere Luigi Robecchi- 
BriothettL Size 122 x 82, pp. 20, wuapy. 
Tradisicne Storiche del Somali seg OR Raccolta in Obbia doll’ 
Ingegnere 1. Robecehi-Bricehetti. 5 123 x 84, pp. 24. Rome, 1801. 
Prevented by the Author. 


Those are reports published by the Italian Department of Foreign Affaire, 


B.8.G, Ttaliana 6 (1833): 355-84. Robecchi-Bricebetti. 


prima traversate della Penimls del Somali, dall'ing. L. Bricehetti- 
Robecohi. CIViA wap). 


Gouth Africa J. BR: Gelouial Inet. 24 (1895) = 545-560, Selous. 
Incidents of a Hunter's Life in South Africa. By FP. C. Selous, 


Togo. M. Forsch, Deitechen Schutze 6 (1898): 105-254. Kling and Battuer, 
Ergebnisse der F nu im Hinterlands vou Togy 1890 lie 
18¢2, vou Hooptmann E und Dr, R. Biltner. 

The whole third of vol, vi. of this journal is cocupied by an account of the 
jourucy fata the hinterand of Togn, attried ext by Kl and. Batiner, incknding shee’ 
artinles by spocialiate on the vations departments of natural ert were 
collections made. ‘There iy « map and a series o photograplie 


7 


Tunis, Pennesi. 
Tunisi o i} sna neore porto. Prof. Giuseppe Pannesi. Exstratio dalla 
Nayele. Anno, L No. 7, size 10 x 7, pp 12 T’reeented by the 


yanks Venukof. 
Venukoi® La Tunisie con raine (féerier 1893 Russi. 
Size 10 x Gh, pp 2 Presented Up the Aatho . we 


Uganda. Aveland (1893)= 360-963, 378-381. Firstez. 
Die geathichtlichn Entwickelang Ugendas von 1875-1892, Von Brix 
Forster, (Miinchen), 

Dganda. J. Manchester G. 3. 6 (1892): 101-114. Lugari. 
Uganda: itz value to British Trade. By Captain F. D. Lugard, 

West Africs. BS.G. Lyow 11 (1899): 585-613. Montell. 


De Atlantique a la Mdditerrands lo lao Tehad. Par M. le com- 
meandant Montell. With map. “= 


Simca B. 8. Khalic, G. (1893); T17-75). 
Années dex dana l'ouest de I ne 
gad rigors ‘oa Afrique Equatorialo, par 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Amsrica—Discovery, M Verk. Erdk, Leiprig (1892); 57-89. Mogk 
Die Eutdewkong Amerikas durch die Nordgermancs. Vou E. Mosk. 


Mount St. Eliss, National G. May. (Washington) 4 (1898): 62-97. 
‘The Geographical Pesitiog and Height of Mount Saint Elise, By Dr. T.C. 


Tho position foam! by the Boundary Commision in 1892 was 60° 17° 35” N. 
140° oY “9” W., und the mean height deduced from several triangulations 15,010 fovt 


Se ee Oo 
United States—California. Sierra Chul B. % (1893): 40-33, 


Faraae Cont aller. A brief wcoount of mw trip froma Daggett Uo 


United Ststes—Censue. National (7. Mag. 6 (1898) > 21-44. Osnnett 
The Movements of our Population, By Henry Gannott, 
This is the fest ean ive stutoment in conronient form of. the Tesults of the 


United States census of 1800, Tt is flustrnted & profusion of maps and diagrams, 
and will be summarised in aur pages. 2 


United States—Lakes. B. American O. 8.25 (1898): 2038-223, 
‘The Finger Lakes of Now Yark. By Albert P. Brigham. 


Brigham. 

United Statee—Louisians. 2.5, ji}. Belge G17 (1898); 104-277. Serruys, 
La Lonisiane sous la domination Expagnole. Par Edmond Serroyn, 

United States—Oregon. = Slerru (uh B. 1 (1893): 91-99, Eerz, 


Crater Lako, Oregnn, and the Origin of Wizard Teland. B Mark Brickell 
Kerr, Map aud dustration, .: 2 


United States—Reinfall National G. Mag. § (1509): 45-68. Greely. 


ee United States Annunl Report by Vico- 
General A.W. Greely. With map ed 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERIDA 


Argentine Repablic. Petermanne M. 39 (1895): 153-166, 
Ueber die Bodanverhlilttiees dee Nh eee en Telles = Sremitie- 
isthen Republi Bervenahine anf di egotation. V. ; 
wig Brackelinseh in Contoba. Mapa. ge oh sy 
Brazil and Argentinn, = BLS ILG. Anvers 17 (1898) = 207-224, Georlette, 
la thes Limites eaten lo th Argeé 
2 aes Map Brésil ot In Repubtique tgenting, Par 


ween Biril andthe Argemiarsmeral of Bail iu Belgium tha oestion at issue 


between Brazil and the Argentine blic, mgarding boundary terri Motehs 

formerly part of Paraguay. Bi ais = 

‘Britigh Guiana. Timekri 6 (1892): 998.303 Hunter. 
Gold in British Guiana, ite History und Prospects By Hope Hunter. 

Chiloe. Beranger. 
Ralacion Jeografica de a Provincia de Chiloe Don Carlos de % 
Mota ALE E” Renae ieee te 

w TY 
Sive 0) x Gh, pp. Gt. Preamted 

Chin? Pmpilet contains itde of imperiavos repurding the Preweot condition. of 

Cotombia—Andes, Petermanne M39 (1883): 199-196 Hettner, 
Die Anden dow weetlichen Kolumbiens Elna ore ischo Skizzg 
Von Dr, Alfrod Hotiner. — 

Dominien. Globus 63 (1898) = 365~DE0. Eranse, 
Deominicn Reisesrinnerungen von Dr, med. Ernst H. L. Kranse. Kiel 
With Mestrations, 


Eenndor, Quito, 2. Gen, Krdk. Bertin 28 (1895) : 107-158. Hann. 
Ueber dex Klis ron Quito, von J. Hann. 


A diseussion of the climate uf to, maialy from the date ta. De. W. 
Sckcateen: Qui y rontained In De. Wolfs 
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‘Ouatomals. Globus G3 (1898): 205-267. 
-ceeaheali nioh der Stdgrenze. you Guatemala, Yon Dr, Karl Sapper, 


Guatemals—Voleanoes. Globus 84 (1293); 1-5, 27-1. Sapper. 
Die Vulkane der Republi Guatemala von Dr. Karl Sapper. Coban. 
Wie seeps... 

Honduras. RB, American (7, 8. 25 (1898): 2M-285, Perry, 


Homlorma, by EW, Perry, 
A skoteh of the geography and preaent condition of the Republic of Homlume 


Nicaragus. Selemee 21. (1893)2 174-177- Crawford. 
Hydrographic. Ares of the Tin Wanqué or Coo in Nicuracus. By 
oe Orawfonl, Qape Graclas.a) Dios, Niceragun. 


Semi wonfal letulle concerning the rivers, natural resources and of the basin 
of the fonndary Tiver between Nicaragua and Hondnras Eee 


Nicaragua. Bi. Amoriona @. 5.26 (1893): 236-288, De Zalb. 
Nicarsgua, Biudies of the Mowquile Ehore in 1892, By Oourtery de Halh. 


An article of some interest [n view of the interuational aspects of the ere 
Caml, Tt commences with a historical eurvey of British intervention on the M 
Const, fone ‘ath to Bion ee Gonie derision of of tha character of the country anil tha 


Nicsraguan control the const is sins tht commutelal rule of tish traders 
the cerlesinetical contro) of Proesian 
outlook for the fature, 
Poru—Campa Inilians, = Seottiah (7. Moy, 9 (1893); 345-259, Urquhart. 
Among the Qampa Indians of Pern By DK Urqubari, cx. 


A sketch of the habits and enstoma, etd, of the Utth-lowwn Campa Indiana of the 
opper tributaries of the Am=ron. . 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS, 


New Caledonia Miss, Cathol, 26 (1885): p. 20, paseia to p. 129. Lambert. 


Les Hypogtes de I'lp des Pina (Nouvelle Colddunio) Etudo d'arohdologia 
patenne. Parle BP. Lambert. ‘ : 


Arctic Travel. Hailprin. 
pod clay jpraoastaes Narrative of the Peary nat ST Tee of the 
oer of Natural Selenses of epee eng nea ay 
ri agri ania Roatan Sha 108. ‘Size * fi, pp. 168, 


There are Pip me this Tittle hooks; dealing reapectiyely with The Arctic 

ery ores bane lg a "neat yar 
rm n 

cainlaed 


who cet pay toy) Haseys en befoee the vhs began), and The 

ten wird = Gilacleas elo Profeon Hap stuliga hie sat FEC fully, ey LK 
to have como tn reasonable conclusions 

futtwe Arctic work should be i eld aa 
Keenan Island. Natiinal G. Mag. (Washington) 4 (1293): 70-54. Baker and ethers. 


An Undleoovered Island off the Northern Ceastof Aluwla. 1, 
Baker: IL, by Captain Reward Porry Herendeen; 11 ML ty Gee a 


roely, 


a Se 


= - - 
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Astrolabe, 4. Aplutigue 1 (1R9S): 5TH, 185-231, Sacvaire, &c- 


tong Mere di “Astrolaten Arabe du XU. sienle (609 do I'hétgire) portant 
pier fine) avec Cormrspardiance, Mumlmane ot Chrotienns. 
Trndnetion et Interpretation M, HC Sauynire et M. J. de Tey: -Pailliade. 


ae harmed ris a Senta describing. with Glistuilona, part of & reumiorlothle fnetroment 
Sdaonse inet er Ye ire im Osiro- i 1573, ond explaining its application to » 
perpetual calender. 


Forests ani Climate 8 8=6Moleorel. 2. (Viemns) 10 (1890): Ot-O4. Ebarmayur, 
Klimatisthe Wirkunr dee Wahles acf elms Unuecbong, You E. 
Ebermuayer. 


Fruguumte of f Bath mr eee and Address, sarah aig an 
Geogm amet Goikie, peL, ton, rate Edinburgh, 
Sorthabruew’ & Cu S408 aie 10 6 Oh, pp. via 428, Prive 12s. a, 
Presented by tha Publishers 


Piiftesor Gaikip's eoatiored pn th enarge and cal rraphy poblislied 
apd patiulaiy ntl bait ens bench, eadlontic in ed oly wi 1 iltet train 


Sonn ehh po dh ree en 
cn their Im, d 
iis benring. are pin salir estou form, wid 


a a though wil vein‘ the ichast ale obtrabamee 

A ener include one on the pret papa try jerert 

Sree St ay siting mood and envern) 
on 


regions of that country, snah se the Cheviot Hilly and the Outer Hebrides, 

“Three sesaye ae wider peo een to the best advuntace thate author's powere af 

eatinna ae an atid | Ons wxpomiion, the stitjeeta being “The Rergmphitiet 
Evolution of The Rrolutlon of Sri “ Guvelving the order o 

fee casrieta rad Ths, Cacecarab Delp uf Castles Po ta 

opening rea cf Seetlon Brite Associa 
and da prtited in the Procealinge, vol. xiv. 08D, “= 
GENERAL 
Bicgraphy—Fischoy. — Dyutechs Runiochaw 18 (1808)= 518080. Umlanft. 


Thoobaid Fischer, von F. Umlauft With portraif. 


Biogtaphy—Hartmann, —vatacho Rumiciaw 18 (1893): 471-479,  Wolkenkauer. 
Hobert Hartmann, vo, W. Wolkenkamer. 
De. Eobert Hartmann, of whom a portrait is apse Wis a Frofomat of Aaatowy in the 


_Batresslty cf Becta. Ha travelled in Ni asd wae the author of many 
to anthropology. He died in April 1893. 
Biography—Miller.  Deutihe Rundechaw 16 (1808); 409-471. Uminanft. 
Friedrich Muller, von Friedrich Umianft. With portrait. 
Biography—Ratrel = Dyutache Runstachaw 15 (1893); 425-425, — 


Friedrich Rateel, With portrait, 


Gabot. B.S.G. Maitrid 34 (1508): 09-04. Duro. 


Lae Cabotes J Sebastian, deacnbridens en el Conti 
Feat eee =e Ott pens 
The Disemoy of America, 


—_— Tf a 








as. BP. Aineetoan G23. 85 (1899): 1-65, 
"Baye woo Portrait of Columbas? Annual Address by Charles PD. Daly, 
i 
Jodge _ Seley Daly anon uestion In the affirmative, amd enters into 4 ‘eritieal 
dhe rurlines claining to He-atithentio THe considers tho tea 


postralt nectnayne jee Unites Goverment adopted fe dommveronaticn ota clase 
Stamps us of doubtful inibeatiniey: The papor iz well iNuetratad. 


-——-Bipention. National @,.Mag. (Wiebtagton) 4 (1808): 68-75. Davis. 
ey dea f Geographial Tuhing, by Professor William. Morrie 

egray = cal Names | BS, halle. G. (1893): G85-70L. 

Ew Question les Noma Gdogmphiques on Egypte, par F. Bonola Bey, 


Misti Soottich G. Mugg, 9 (1898): 281-302 
-ewoncles ou Moeluria and Accllmatisation. By It, Martyn Clark, a.1., of 





et! 

















‘Moantuinnaring. Be G. Clk, Philadelphia 1 (1883) = 1-84, 
“Mountain Explomtiin. By Edwin Swift Tuleh, 
A. vinilination of the geegraplileal importance of motmntalneering, 


- Place-Namos. Ausland 66 (19S): 465-471 
. Der Vilkergsiet in den geozmphiechen Natuen, Vou d. J. gti (Zanichy 


Politicn! Boundaries — -M. Werk. Gril. Leiprig (L802); He 
Foor Gecemnnte der: pulitianben, daa nilt hesindeser Berlicksichtiguns 
eurvimetric lor | der : halschen woul Schweizerische 


Gren. "Yon Dr. Clemons 


Pig: 
“National Life and Charaster, A Arsosteent by Voaelie HL Penrmm London, 
Macmillan & Co,, 1803 ‘gize 9% G, pty S08. Price We 
fort thot tho te! ‘yates only 


Br. Pearson, improved with the geegrepliital 
Hourieh in the tempurate zon, whifa many of the lowor Tapes af ATe OOM 
endeavours to arrive, hy reasonlne, al the probable changes in cara gt charactor 
on 25a in the near future. 
— Aeeleted BB CTBDS) : 445-451, THAT. Sucre, 
ae Hygienein ton Tropen mit Rucksieht auf die Arbeltererhilt- t 
Pilingerioben otf Samira Von B. Sucre (Deli, wof Somairs). | 
rece een on the fon of wor in oountries, 
popes workmen in tropical expocinlly 


3 7 
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NEW MAPS. 
By J. COLES, May Curalur, 2.G-S- 
| -Engiand and Wales. aoe Ordnance Survey. 
Publications lamed slnoe July 12th, 1892. 


Linch 
Ewaasp ann Waizs: 229, now contalning Dorsetebir portion, 1 


Maps — 
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SEW MAPS 235 
prepared by Bir Roderick Morelia in 1545, of which severn! editions have since been 
tiblished. Tho present fies been beeen by the Geslogieal Committee of the 
ijuto of Mines, St, Petersburg, and ‘ia published by them in oommemoratim of tho 
tenth yoar of the arte ‘of the Comtnittes The important work of compilation was 
entriuted fo AEM, A. Karpinaky, A, Nikitis, T. Techernpches, N. Bokolov, anid 
A. Mikhaleky. Tho coloars jn which tho map ie printed aro well chosen. A. full 
explanation of their siguifieation is given of thee, which, aa well mi tho puch th of 


the map, is in Huselan charactor, ‘Tho map ia, however, ncoompaniod by = jump 
Fronch, which contains fall oxplanatory na 


Servia. ser psi Gta 
‘Goporal-Kurto des Eonigroishes Serblon. Boule 1: 200,000, or 2-7 
Hine! miles to. an mel. Deerbeitet und herauszezeben wen 9 
hen pumas Cisterslsabs, @ promo Blatter w 8 Kluppen mit Plan 
1 250,000, or 1-4 toch to « gesemphioal mile. Belgrad 
1893. Tn Commission bet Arturia & Co, in Wien, Price 25 marke 


This ie a nine-whort imap of Servia. 1t is printed. in colowrs; tho sroas epreted with 
forests aro ahown in . thevhll}-shading in brown, water in bine, and the main 
roadsin red. In addition to thy prindpal map, there bi a plan of Belgralo, and ie 
gt PE contuins «table showing the nistrative divisions, and au explanation 
the aml colouring wed in the map, The lettering ia in. Russian chametor, 


‘Spain, Institute Geogratien y Extadistio Madrid. 


Ma ico de Eapafin en escala. do 1= 50,000 or 1-28 teches to a 
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2) EXPLOBATION IN THE MUSTAGH MOUNTAINS, 


{uur wimirable Gurkha sepoys whom he brought with him, The 
mhetches painted by Mir, M'Cormick (a fow of which are now exhibited) 
apenis for themselves, THe worked with grestest cometancy under the 
worst conditions, and was throughuut tiny mokt loyal friend. Zurbriggen 
acquitted himself well of the task he undertook, and proved to he the 
ouly really satisfactory travelling guide yet discovered, ‘To Mr. J. H. 
Roudelush'’s enengy whilet he was with os we were also oot o little 
indy bted. 

The Government of India by giving us permission to visit the 
Tunza district made our journey possible; by allowing Mr. Brace and 
the four Gurkhas to accompany me they gave mo notable help. Alike 
at Abbottabad, Srinagar, Gilgit, Hunza, and Leh we were warmly 
received by the authorities, English and native. Where all were so 
kimt it is almost invidious to mention names; but T cannot im this 
cmmection avoid returning especial thanks to Colonel Durand, Dr. 
Robertson, and Surgeun-Captain Hoberts of the Gilgit Residency. 

The only previous explorers of the Mustayh Range to whom I need 
refer aro the two have mentioned: Colonel Godwin-Austen #pent tho 
summera of the yeare 1800 and 1961 im making the Government map 
of the southern side of the main range: That waa at atime before 
the Matterhorn had boen ascended and before the difficult eruft of 
mountuineering had heen fully developed. Indifferently equippoeil (frum 
# mountainesrs point of view), he penctratod these regions, proviously 
timost tnknown, discovered the third of the thred erent glaciers, and set 
duwn the form of their watersheds and the nature of their basins. Tail 
ho boon permitted to advance to the upper levels of the Baliorv and Biafs 
Glaciers he would no donbt have rndured my journey monoeiesary. 
T am eelfishly glad he did not do so; bot, at the some time, I eannot 
hulp calling upon you to remember the adiwirable work that he accom 
plished, in the face of groat difficulties and at o tline when the moral 
repulsion and terror of high mountain regions wos Incompurally 
greater than it ia now.* 

Captain Younghusband's: famons puseago of tho Mustagh Pass, 
which boars to the Baltoro Glacter the relation borne by the Nushik La 
tu the Hispar Glacier, ia freahor in the mamory of you wlLt It likewise 
wis & great feat, comsiduring the circumstances under which it was 
performed, The purely mountaineering difficulties encountered wore 
few, but they had to be overcame by 4 caravan of uutrnined coolies, who 
hwk upon snow not ws the natural highway it appears to ud, bat much 
14 4 londaman reyande the sem. 

Taved not delay over any of the earlier stages of our journey. We 
léft Srinagar on the evening of April ith, 1892, and, folluwing the 


* Journal, HOG S., Lae, 
t Preeediagy, ILG.S, 1388, 
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new Gilgit road, whieh woe almost everywhere buried under snow or 


‘avalanches, we crossed the ‘Tragbal Pass. The Burzil Pos deluyed 


ia for a fow days, as the weather beeamo bad:and snow foll almost con- 
tinnonaly. Ultimately on April 24th we crossed it in enificiently evil * 
weather, and thus passed over to the north sido of the main Himalayan 
Range and enterod tha basin of the Indus. We descended past Astor 
to the tiver’s banks at Buuji. South of the Himalayan Tange the 
Valleys ure, on the whole, fortile and the seonery rich. North of it the 
evuutry ia a mere crnmpled Seliara. The Todue in ite upper course 
flowa through a desert, walled about by barren cliffs of appalling 
sliitude and steepness: Almost the onlyifertile apote are. the oases, 
few and far botween, where the waters of minor streamlets, fed from 
the snowa far aluft, are caught and distributed by artifimal canals 
ever a small area of Jevelled ficlda. T tuust adk you to bear this 
yenoral character of the scenery in mind. Tho aun beats down into 
these barron and enclosed yalleys with yreat power. The ground, 
whether of «oft aund or broken stones, is painful and wearisome to the 
feet. Tein a laborious region to march through, 

We crossed the Indusnear Bunji, and thon, fillowing the right bank 
of « tributary which enters it from the west, we reached Gilgit. Tho 
Gilgit Valley may be taken ua an example of the notion of an agent 
which I think hus not teceived from geographers and. goologisia the 
uttention it demandy—t refer to the “2nd avalanche.” The form of 
the valley at most points ie ae follows —Ite sides consist of bure rocky 
slopes and cliffs, the lower parts of which ore boried banenth avon- 
tinlutionw of délriw consisting of stones, as often rounded as angular, 
embedded im mud, ‘This sconmulation of débris fills-up the valley to o 
depth of probably from 500 te 1000 fexte more, Tho Gilgit River flows 
in a george, like a cation, not sy much out through as built up by this 
accumulation, ‘Cho surface of the débris hes a gentle slope of mbout 3°, 
Uf the valley wore filled np in this fashion toa depth of 2000 oF 2000 feet 
more, it would misemble the Pamirs and all the deeply-flled valleys 
which are charncteristig of the Central Asian plateau, from the middle 
of ‘Tibet on the east to the npper regivns of the Oxus on the west. Mud 
avalanches, | maintain, have done all this work of Mling op the valleys, 
am dono it too with great rapidity. The day before we rouohed thi 
fast of the Tispar Glacter 1 was fortunate enough to eee one of those 
avalanches falling. J will read you an extract finan my juurual written 
an the spot (July Sth}: “We ware just upproscling the wouth of o 
deep, narrow tale that eressed onr path wlien we heard @ pulse as of 
continnens thunder, and beluld avast black wave advancing down it 
ate rupid poce, Bawe accumulation of water had got loose high aloft, 
and the flood was bringing the Lill dawa with it. When we touchod the 
edge of the nala the main tunss of the ptulf had gone by and auly o 
thick, black stream of mud was rushing swiftly past. ‘This bocame by 
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degrees more Hquid until it was no longer mud bot blackwater, We 
waited for sometime till the waters subsided. At lungth Harkbir 
fonud & way across the torrent by leaping from stone to stone. We 
had begun to follow him when Karbir, who was looking up the nala, 
shonted to us to come hack, which we did with the nimblest feet: We 
were not more than ont of the ditch before another huge mud avalanche 
came sweeping down, It was a horrid sight. 'The weight of the mud 
carried hnge masses of rock down tho gully, rolling them over and over 
like eo many pebbles, and they in turn dammed back the muddy torrent 
and kept it moving slowly with «accumulating volume. Each of the 
big rocks that formed the vanguard of this avalanche weighed many 
tons; the largest were about 10 foot cubes. Tho atuif that followed 
therm filled the nala to a width of about 40 feet and a depth of about 15 
fect. The thing moved down ata rate ofabont 5 miles an hour, When the 
front of the avalunche was gone, and the mass of stuff became sliallower, 
the mixture was about half mud, half rocks, and flowed faster, Now 
and again a bigger rock than the average woulil bor the way; the mud 
would pile up behind it and presently sweep It on. Looking np the 
nala we could seo the sides of it constantly falling in and their ruins 
earriud down. Thred times did the nala yield « frightful offspring 
of this kind, and each time Jt found a new exit into the main river below, 
anil entirely changed the shape of the fan. ‘The third avalanche was 
the largest of all, ond fortunately left a massive cansoway of stones, 
reaching almost acrow the nala at our very feet. Some big fall must 
presently have taken place higher upand dammed tack the waters, for 
the stream ran almost dry, and we were enabled to crosa the gully 
without difficulty, coolies and all." 

It must be remembered that this fall took place into a. gorge. Had 
it happened in an opener part of the valley the avalanches would have 
spread abgut all over the floor. Every gully we crossed, about that 
time of year, showed the clear signs of having been swept by a similar 
discharge, and the same was the case later on, where we came upon 
friei-up traces of mud avalanches in all tho gullies that feed the 
Bmildu Hiver near Askole. 

_ Monntaincers mow that, early in every year, all the main gullies 
of every region of snow-mountaing discharge, each one, a sow 
avalanche into the depths below. Similarly, in tho: desert ranges of 
Asin, md avalanches appear to be annually discharged by all the 
gullies which reach up to tho snow region and traverss the barren 
levela beneath. Rapid aerial denudation, the extraordinary activity of 
which has been observed hy all travellers in the desert bolt of the 
world, annually provides the materials for theso dischurges. Assuming 
that ono of the avalanches wo saw travelled at the rate of only 7 miles 
an hoor (= say 200 yards'a minute), and took only seven minutes to 
pass any point, it would be 1400 yards long. Call its average width 
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only § yards, ani its averago greatest depth only 2 yards, it would 
consist of over 10,000 cubic yards of stuff Suppose three-fourths of 
this to have been water, you got 2400 eubie yards of dibris discharged 
by one of these avalanches, and wo saw threes cume down a single gully, 
whore others liad fallon before wo arrived and others fell after we left; 
15,000 cubic yards is a low estimate (I believe 50,000 would not be an 
over-estimate) for the full of that une duy down that single and relatively 
sinall gully, One gully of this sert toevery mile of a valley isa minimum 
«computation, taking both sides Into account, You will see, therefore, 
what a powerful element mud avalanches must be in determining the 
physical features of this region of the Earth, 

Arrived at Gilgit we found the condition of the mountains, from a 
climber’s point of view, too hackward for our purpowes, Wo therefore 
spent a month in mapping and exploring the fine Ragrot Valley, which 
slopes southwards from Rakipnuehi and his immediate neighbours slong 
the main ridge, We hoped to be able to force 4 passage over this ridge 
into Nagyr; but persistent bad weather baulked our efforte when they 
were on the point of auccceding. I shall not further linger over this 
portion of our journey except to aay that, for richness of wooded fore- 
ground and pleasant grassy slopes, the Bagrot Valley was the only ane 
we visited which can conspare—not in dignity, lut in charm—with the 
rich valleys of the Alps. 

We returned to Gilgit and set forward on June Sth for the secluded 
and rock-hound valley of Hnnza-Nagyr, which had been effectively 
brought within tho boundaries of the British Empire by the gallant 
expedition of the preceding December. Hunan is the name of tho 
principality on the north bank of the Hunza River, Nagyr the name of 
that which faces it from the south bank up tv tho parting of the 
streams, where Nagyr has a river of its own, fed by the melting of the 
Hispar and other great glaciors of the region survoyed hy mo. Those 
little principalities have been so admirably described by Mr. E. F. 
Knight in his recently-published book, entitied, * Whore Three Empires 
Meet,” that Iam absolved from doing more than referring you to the 
pages of that work for information. I can assure yon it is well worth 
reading. Mr. Knight, however, only saw this remarkable valloy in the 
winter; it is imperative, therefore, that I at least allude to ite astounding 
magnificence in kinder seasons of the year, When the traveller bag 
emorged from the inhospitable defiles which sunder it from Gilgit, and 
has climbed the vast ancient moraines near Tashot, which form the 
fins! rampart of tho fertile basin (fertile, of course, only by reason of 
artificial irrigation of admiralle complexity and completeness), he 
staniis surrounded by an astonishing view. Tho bottom of the valloy 
is, as nsual, deeply filled ny debris, whoeo eurface is covered by terraced 
fields, faced with cyclopean mazonry, and rich with growing crops and 
countless fruit-trees. The mountains fling themselves aloft on either 
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hand with astounding procipitancy, as it were, inte the uttermost 
heights of heaven; so steeply, in fact. that a spring avalanche falling 
from the summit of Rakipushi on the south must almest reach the 
bottom of the valley, whilst I myself saw within o short distance of the 
houses of Hunza town (Baltit) the snowy dust of a great avalanche, 
which descended grandly from near the top of the noble peak that rises 
olose behind the place. Rukipuwhi ie 25,500 fect high; the Hnnea peak 
is about 24,000 feet high. Thoir wrmmits are separated by a distance 
of 19 milea. Toth mountains are vistble from base to summit at one 
and the same time from the level Hoor of tho valley between them, 
which is not more than 7000 feet above the gea, No mountain view 
that Teaw in tho Mustagh surpasies thie for grim wonder of colossal 
scale, combined with ‘savage grandeur of form and contrast of smiling 
foregronnil,. 

T have not yet been able to discover exactly what area of the Hindu 
Kush is covered by the namo Karmkoram or Mustagh. The namo ia 
generally written on maps ina more or less northerly and southerly 
direction, but thore is no range that liey in that line. All the ranges of 
this region of the world lie in paralle) linew one hehind another, rowning 
from somewhat south of east to somewhat morth of west, Ono 
such range stretches from Rakipushi all along the south side of the 
Hispar Valley uw» far pa the Hispar Pass; « second, north of it, forma 
the north bank of the Hispur Valley, and inelndes the great Hunza 
Penk. Yet « third further north is unsnrvered ; it separutes the Upper 
region of Himes, called Gujal, from the Taghdumbash Pamir. Tho 
Tunes River rises in thia range and flows at first southwards. It cuts 
through what I may call the Huns Range, and then joining the Nagyr 
River, the two flow westwards in s nite stream, which, after passing — 
Rakipushi, turns south again, cuts throngh the Rakiposhi Range, and 
joins the Gilgit River near Gilgit. The Gilgit Rivor flows about east 
till it joins the Indus, whith in its turn, now flowing somewhat west 
of south, outs throngh the main Himalaya Range in the reeently-pacified 
country of Chiles, It is a remarkable fact that each of these rivers cuts 
through its range close to one of the very highest elevntions and 
apparently at cue of the most wnpromising points—the Hunza River, 
wear the Honea Peak, the united Hunza-Nagyr River near Rukipnshi, 
the Indus River near mighty Nonga Forbat, These successive cuttings, 
forming a continuons series of valleys, and londing ultimately to a group 
of relatively low passes, point to the Hnnza rte as the natural line of 
communication, in the possibly distant futuro, between the Central Asian 
plateau and the southern seas, 

We spent the month from June 10th to July 10th in eithor Hunza or 
Nagyr, at points between halt and Hispar, During that time wo werd 
imly able to make two at all considerable climbs, for the weather waa 
continually bad, and frustrated all my attempts, This ovil condition of | 
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the weather was my greatest disappointment, for though the mountains 
about the Baltoro Glacier were famous for frequent storms, we had Leen 
led to believe that the neighbourhocl of Gilgit was a centre of almost 
novarying fine weather during the hot sesson. ‘The common! y-received 
theory if that the south-west monsoon drope all its moisture pon the 
southern slopes and main crest’ of the Himalayas, anil passes dry over 
the desert. aren beyond. ‘Chin is far frota Iwine the case, at all events 
at the west end of the range. The average altitude of the Wimalnyns in 
Kashmir, is, | belive, not above 10,000 feet. It ts prolmbly the eure 
that the Jownr Jovels of the air current ote dried np to « considerable 
altitude; but there is plonty of aqueous vapour left highor up, Ut fea 
common experience in the Alps that mountaineers aro fonnd complamnimg 
of continnows bad weather, whilet valley travellore are boasting of their 
good Inck, The damp air onty discharges its moisture in the immediate 
neighbourhood of snowy peaks. When drifting aver valleys tho clomds 
melt away and the blue-sky appears. Thins, too, it is all over tho Upper 
Indus Valley and ite-tributarics, “The sun pours down inte their depths 
throngh m clondless hoaven, but the snowy mountains are all the time 


draped in heavy clouds, and deep falls of snow aro constantly taking | 


place upon them. Forseven days ont of eight during the summer season 
there was a steady aerin! drift passing over our heads from the south-west 
or south-south-weet, Now and again for a day, or possitly two days, 
a strong gale woulll blow from the north and make the sky perfectly 


‘lear, but the aouth-weeterly drift would soon return. Tt was not ulwoys: 


‘snowing whon the #outh-woat wind blow; two or three daya wouli now 
and ayain be clear; then a faint fleck of cirrna would appear; it would not 
long remain solitary: brigit battalions of tiny cloudlets would aoon he 
pasting overhead, Gradually thoy melted together into a flat roof of mist 
lying at an altitude of from 20,000 to-24,000 toat, thrngh which the art 
would shine with an added venom of heat. This film would in tine 
condense into clouds, and others would simmultancously form upon the 
upper crests, and the conditions would gradually worsen till snow was 
falling heavily, down to a comparatively low level, Aftor two or three 
days, or perhaps « week, there would set in u leisurely luprovement, ond 
® brief apell of fine weather would again intervene, This kind of thing 
Jasted throughout the months of May, June, July and August. The 
first part of September brought the worst wenthor of all, after which 
the sky permanently cleared, but too late to be of any avrviow to 
mountaineers, for with the fine weather terrible cold reigned aloft, 
coupled with strong winds and short days, 

Having been heaters back on June 24th from an attempt to reach the 
Bagrot Pass from the north, wo returned to Nagyr, and started inwards 
towanls the wholly-unknown region. We heaml that there was « large 
cultivated hasin, called Hopar, that lay on our way; but we evuld. not 
understand how it wan situated, We left Nagyr behind on June 27th, 
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anil in a imile or two came to the foot\of the Hopar Glacier. This 
glacier was onee joined hy the Thapar Glacier, and their united morines 
wore deposited at Nagyr, the town being actual! y built upon their erest. 
Now the foot of the Hispar Glacier has retreated some 20 miles into the 
mountains, ‘The Hopar Glacier is greatly shrunken in with, aud in its 
shrinkage it hus left a fine, almost level area besidu ite left bank, which 
la covered by the flelds of Hopar. Hopar vonaista of six flourishing 
little villages. It is ewrrounded on two sides by glacier, and on the 
thind by steep hills. Close to it the Glaciur divides into two considor- 
able branches: one towing from the south, the other from the oast. Wa 
advanced up the latter, which is called the Barpu Glacier, and made a 
ramp at the pictureeque alp of Barpu, whither the Raja of Nagyr sends 
his horses to graze. 

We were delighted to find an enormous and tlinost omyuspected 
serice of glacier basing abovg Barpu, In order to get mome iden of them, 
we spent a day mounting to the crest of the ridge north of our canip 
which divides Barpu from the Mispar Valley. Drom the crest ot this 
ridge we looked sonthwarda, straight up a noble stream of ice, 
descending from tho 24,000 feet poak, which stands on the main water- 


shed. This branch of the Barpu Glacier is culled Shallihury Glacier, 


Another main branch deeconded towards us from a eet of great peaks to 
the oust, situated at the head of the Choge Lootba Glacier, One of the 
peake at the head of the Shallihurn Glacier invited attack, and ao we 
mounted towards it during two days. For a long distance the jep 
desconds in a coutingous ive-fall. We fought our way almost to this 
top of this, but were at Inst beaten by a narrow belt of shattered ioe, over 
which we could throw a atom, but through which we could not foroen way. 
We worked at this detail for six -houra withant success, and then had tix 
give it-up, and content ourselves with ascending a minor peak on our 
right hand. ‘The following day we retraced our steps to the foot of the 
ridge that divides the Barpu and Hispar valleys. Next day (Jaly 7th) 
wo crossed this ridge, sending the coolies in charge of Mr. Rondobush 
by « lower past, whilst the rest of us crowed hicher up by a col that 
jost reached the snow-level at a beight of abont 16,000 feet. On this 
ocusion wo were blessed with superb weather, and we wero in the 
mittst, of superb sconery, As we monnted the view developud; ihe 
great glacier basins below revealed their distant recesees, tim the 
cirque of giant penky behind, all white with ner¢. roared themeelyes 
aloit against the bine «ky and showed tho smallness of their outlying 
satellites, which had seemed to risv so high above ta from our carpe, 
The sun blaced upon us with unugpal fury, and when we reached the 
col, near which thery was. frozen lake, caught in the Jap of the ridge, 
we were glad to hurry under the shadow of a great rock, ‘The view on 
the other side:-was of peculiar interest to us, fur we looked for the first 
time into the Hispar Valley and beheld the lope avenue of peaks that 
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lined tho way nop the Hispar Glacier (owards the unknown anowy 
regions throngh which lay our Intended route into Pultistan. “Turning 
toour left and Jooking down the'valloy the Hunza Mountain and his 
netchibonrs stil] saluted va, jajestic in form as aver, When the aon 
began lowering in the west all the sky was Ged with mellow light, 
wherein the anowy rminges seemed almost to hang uspenled. Wr 
furned unwillingly to desoend., The form of the lillside fortunately 
drove ns down westwards towards the sunset, and, just ae niglit came 
om and one bright star looked out over the shoulder of the Huns Peak, 
we came ton level grassy alp whero our tents were awaiting uy ready 
pitched, That was the most beautiful day we had in the mountaine— 
the moat beautifal, and for scenery the moet varied. Tho following 
Was our worst. 

We had to descend into the depthe of the Hispar Valley and 
wont along the side of ite raging torrent. There was again no 
dlowd in the sky, and the power of the eam was greater than ever. 
Tho precipices seemed to gather tha hoat and concentrate it mpon ns. 
The path, where there wae any, wos the vory wort possible, Often 
there was no path, and we had to traverse dangerous cliffe overhanging 
the boiling torrent, ‘The valley was utterly barren, there was seldom o 
rock. to casts moment's ghode. Sommtimes we had to stumble over 
frenry slopes of fallen stones, sometimes to plod through soft beds of sani, 
svete torcramble noress rotten parris. The only water to drink was 
the black filth that the river was hurrying along, anil that was seldom 
accessible, When wa conld got at it we drank it by hateful, and filled 
ourselves np with mud. We had no fool with ns, and could rot 
mone till we reached the village of Hispar. An hour's march below tho 
villagy we were stopped by the series of mud avalanches previously 
Teferred to, They delnyed us for nearly. three hours. At last tho 
hutefal sun went hehind tho hill, flies ceased from troubling, and with 
the peaceful evening came our: well-carnoil repose. Two days later 
(July 1ith) we started to cross the Tispar Puss. Brneo and Eckenstein 
wero already over the Nushik La. Tiowlebush in his turn, conveying 
all our spare baggage, followed the same (or, rathor, a similar) route. 
MCormick, Zurbriggen, and T reached the summit of the MWispar Piss 
on July 18th, and Askdlo on the 20th, onr slow progress being caused 
by the exigencies of the aurvoy in wonther that waa oftoner bad 
than fair. 

Wo left Askole on July Sistand returned to it again on Sopt. Sth, the 
intervening time having been spent over our expodition up the Baltoro 
Glacier nud the ascent of Crystal and Pioneer Peaks. On Sopt. 7th 
wo crossed the Graldin River at Askole, and bogan tle ascent of tho 
opposite hillside. On looking aurea the river'to the path from tho foot 
of the Biafo Glacier we saw on immense column of dust rising into 
thé wir, A great thundering arose from within it, and we suun por- 
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ceived that it was cansed by the fall of o niass of rock, which was 
bringing down with ita dry avalanche of chips. The great rock came 
to a halt close to the path, in the neighbourhood of a number of other 
tocks, which lind attracted ovr attention us we yussed, They averaged 
about the size of a cottage, and the newoumur was as big as most of its 
predecessors, Woe camped for the night at bleak alp, and eroseed the 
Skorv Pass next day in abominable weather, I thought it evident that 
the pass must be over 17,000 feet high, und the estimate was confirmed 
when we setup the barometer (15-91 in, Air T. 36°), From my obser- 
vation the altitude comes ott 17,400 feet: 17,000 feet in the mean of 
Col. Godwin-Austen's boiling-paint and my barometric determinations. 
From the smount and condition of the snow we passed over I think 
that thisia below the truth, The north side of the pass affords a steep 
but easy scramble. We launched at the foot of the cliffe, and the. 
remainder of the way led na down « series of vorges, whom wo had 
COniantly to be wading across the stream from one side to the other, 
At sunset we ewerged into the fertile Shigar Valley, and moan pod 
within the boundaries of the village of Askoro.. Tho next day we 
strolled te Shigar along pleasant paths, with fields recently harvested 
all arcind, village succeeding village at brief intervals, all embowored. 
in well-grown trees. . 

To dur eyes, aecuslomed ak they had been for months to the wildness. 
of barren rocky and the chastity of snow, the smiling landscape into 
which we had #0 @nidenly emerged seemed beyond measure luxuriant, 
The sir, too, was fall of colour, and bathed all nature in its tonder 
glow. Busy pensants, driving oxen to tread out the corn, and singing. 
ws they drove, made the fields animated and musical. Birds twittared 
among the trees, butterflies flitted about in countless numbers, ani we: 
walked slong-as inva dream. pictiresqne architecture of the group. 
of mosques in the principal village of Shigar showed that we had 
returned to regions where men haye Isismre for art. Noxt morming 
(September 10th) we embarked. on a ekin tft, which carried us down 
the Shigar River to the Indus. Woe-landed, ond in halfm-hour reachod 
the scattered villages af Skardo, capital of Baltistan. Of our jonrney 
from Skardo to Leh to vorify our instruments, and from Leh hack to 
‘Srimegor, it is tnnecessary to speak, We reached Abbottabad on 
October 28th, exactly seven months from the day on which we left it. 

T have been warned that, in addressing tho Royn! Geographical 
Society, I shonld gyoid descriptions of mountaineering and too much 
reference even to mountain oxploration. I have endeavoured, aa fur- 
ae possible, to follow this advice, Defora concluding, however, T nuike 
bold to transgress into the rogion of propheoy, and to affirm that it is 
the: destiny of this. Society to hear much moro of mountyins In the 
future. than it has heard in tho past. Tho grevt lulk of the 
habitable parts of the world and even of the traversable desorts have 
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now been explored. There ary few flat areas of any creat extent thot 
remain to atiract the adventurons. The abodes of snow, polar and 
momntainoms; along stand forth to challenge oxplorntion, It ia notin 
the nature of mun to decline that chullunge. Nor is it likely that you 
will refusy to listen to the roports of thy travellors who aceupt it. 
Your dostiny is, T think, assured. ‘The world's great mountain ranges 
are the workshops whore continents are formed ond renewed. ‘There: 
nature's foreos:are behold in. grandest activity, Fow indexd af these 
workshops have boen imvesticated ty man with any approwh to 
completeness, Most mountain ranges are not even mapped, The Alpa, 
indeed, ore now well known, Mr. Fresifield ond his sneemssors hove 
done anncl towards the investigation of the Cancasns, In the Andes of 
Eouador Mr. Wliyinper showed how to organise and carry out with 
completeness of suecess a journey of exploration in o distant aud 
(Humbolit and others notwithstanding) practically uninvestigated 
mountain range. My idesirennd attempt was to follow Mr. Whymper’s 
example and to work on the lines lie had laid down. Future travellers 
will be ablo to do much more in the same length of timo than waa 
accomplished by ome party. 

The question of equipment is all-important for mountain travel, 
where everything carried must be the lightest possible. Our equipment 
was good as far as it went, but it can be much improved ; and with 
Improved equipment greater eflviency can be and will be attained. 
Tn we seazon the muanges of Central Asia will receive the attention 
they demand. Theywill be mapped—which at present none of them are 
froma mountain stuilent’s point of view, just us an ocean is not mapped 
when vou have fixed ite shores, but only when you have sounded Lis 
depti«. Their glaciers will be explored, their puake will be climbed— 
peake far loftier than any whose summits we were able to reach; and 
when this has been done, and a knowledges of the nature of the foldings 
and wrinklings of the Earth's ernst kag been attained, it will be found 
thint the work was, from a scientific and geographical etandpaint, jnet as 
well worth doing as the work of exploring any region of the world 
enited to be the home of man. 


Betora the reading of the paper, the President, the Hight Hon. Sir 3. FE. Ginaxr 
Derr, made the following remarks: Many of you have become well aryuelnted 
with the recent journeys af Mr. Conway through the very interesting papers which 
have appeared in our Proceedingi and In our Journal, but twfor Mr. Conway 
went (0 India, be had made a rory considerable reputation smonget nuuntaincers 
by his travela in the Alpe, and by the works be hes written pon them, He has 
ali travelled in many other parte of the world, expecially in Exypt, atudying 
the artistic sido of archmology, and waa for *ome tle Professorof Art in the 
Liverpool branch of the Victoria University, You will peromva accordingly 
thas Mr. Conway fe a person who hoa hod a very vatied training aml Le 
acquainted with many different subjects, and you will expect, what I am perfecily 
aure you will obtsin, « very interesting faper from lim. 
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After the reailng of tha paper the following dismmsian ensued +— 

Colonel Gopwrs-Avstex: I have listened with extreme intutest to the lecture,’ 
Mr, Conway hae brought vividly to my mind scomes of many years ngo. Tomust. 
first (hank him for so kitily alluding w my services at (hat time, T think, hew- 
over, lie has rather given te credit for more than | did. I was not realy the 
discoverer of these glactors, Praviows to my visiting that part of the Himalayna, 
the great glacier at Aronda had hem sem by Mr, Vigne, at the time before we had 
taken the Panjal (1625). Then De. Pulecner (1941), sud Dr. ‘Thompsan alm 
(1847-418), euw the ends of two of the glaciers, aud they were followed again in 
4550 by ‘one of the Schingintweita—Adolf, T think—who wae afterwards murdered 
it Yerkand, “When Twant thero in 1860 my first season's work waa to survey 
lp to the Masherbrum Hides and the glaciers descending towards the Shyokh River. 
In I861 fromm Askolo I crosged the oml of the Biafo Glacier, and went en ta’ the 
Mustagh Puss and surveyed tho Panmar Glacier, which came down from that 
direction, and. then bad on my plane-table a large gap between the Masherbrum 
Ridge ond ihe Pimmar Glasier, af whieh [ knew nothing, did notat thot thoo 
know that a glacier so Jarge existed there, al my surprise wad therefore etirene 
when proceeding up the Biafo Valley I came mdienty on the great bremlth of ioe, 
which stretched in front of ma, marking the end of the Baltoro Gitactor. IT then enw 
the wally waa much longer thes T imagined, asd continued on that glacier for 
boat five ilnys; biltdid not got anywhere near the point Mr, Conway was able to 
reach, Tenty reached on that ccension the long glacior which came down from 
Mashorhtmn on the south, bot from other points I hail fixed by plane-tabie survey- 
ing Cwar able (oget a rough sketch of the upper portion, It is most satisfactory 
to meand everyone in this room to think that tho placer have now been visited 
by such a gonl mountaineer pe Mr, Conway; he went to this port of the 
THitnolayas with the great advmotage of knowing and having ascondod a great inany 
peaks In the Alps, anil [ hope we uhall hereafter heer from Mr, Conway a fuller 
SccOMHE OF whit Ie bod oden, is tmpreniona of this portion of the Himalayas, 
and the differences between fk and) thi Alps of Eorope. ‘The vastness of the 
cotintry there, and its desolate appearance, cannot tu described {ti worls; and we 
have heew most fortant¢ this evening in aceing the photographs which he was able 
to take, becanse It hes giveu you some sort af ides of the country, It ja tle mont 
striking country that anyona can possibly visit, bat [ cannot aisy it ia all pleuwure ta 
travel through it, boomase the extrnmer of heat and cold are vory great, and Mr, 
Conway describes very well the dreadful tanch ip the Hispar Valliry towants the 
gront glacier. Tis wank very fortiinnia it seeing one of the great rushes of mul 
and rock, which he deseribed, for this reason, that dlthongh theyeccur almost daily, 
yet althoogh you may arrive om the brink of auy one of these nulluhe where they 
occur, am) eee that one hae gone by, it is not often one fe there at the time to 
wetnally observe the plumomenon, I bad the good fortune myself to-sen one which 
peesed my cuup under the Skoro La; had [not seen the way in which the eur 
mines bloke -wem transporte! amd thrown up on to the sides of the ravine TV akould 
have attrihnted it to glacial action in the winter months. Mr, Conway fa of onion 
that the accumulations of detritua in thu valley of the Indu Eiver have been 
brought abont by this action, T think it hoa been o meuns te an etd, but I de 
hot think it hna been the sole cause in that port of the world. You find every sore 
ef action has gone on, aawitners the lakes which have been formed along the conres 
tif the Talus very fir Wick iy thu ‘The sceummistion round Shards le very 
interesting, becatias yon hava beds with etiormous ‘bisekd which my hare been 
bronght down by these Swu," pa the uatives call then, with srant thicknesses of 
extremely fine uilt formed in still water. The extreme cold of the poriod is indicated 
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bodded in it, whith have retained 


thelr form and must hare heen in a frozen state when cartied along by the atrenin 
wml depesited, The whole fegion haa passed through a lomg period of ylacia} 
autho, J was also interested jn what Mr. Conway sald about the movomunt 
OF these placters since the time whon 1 was there, and I rather ¢hink in. réfironee to 
the Baltoro and the remarkable rock which I noticed in my Journal at the tlie, that | 


the glacier has advanced, it is somevrliat nearer ta the 


terminal cliff than wlien [saw jr. 


The glacier at Arandu, which ia on the suuth of the Nuuhtic La, was advancing 


rapidly when I was there, and the rocks from the ice wore reiling tito the tielda 


of ripe corn, which was being tom up by the toe, 


T will not detain you be farther 


romarks; the groutid traversed by Mr, Conway is 0 extensive that it ia diffoult to | 


seize pm, wod treat all points that might be 


bomenclatnre of the ranges.of the Mustagh and Karkoram, both names are those 


Of interest, On one point, the 


of pastes as known by the notiver, ond Taloutd call that portion of the mugs to 


the west of K2 the Mustash, as far as the Hunts 
tothe esatwrard Ebook call the Karakorarny up to 
Hinda Kush could be retained for that portion 
the westward. J thank Mr, Conway for giving ue 


Nagyr Valley, wlile the portion 
tw Chang Chenmo plain, The 
north of Gilgit, and further to 
eo interesting an aneyunts both 


hound his companiotia diseryo the highest praisa for whut they have done, 
Sir Micwany, Biopurra : Tam sotry I have nothing ready preparod to fall you, 
and T eahnot etutilate my friend Mr. Conway in his deseriptim. 1 can ouly say 


a fowwords about thoie parta which f have visited and which ory avcessibla. to 


anyon Prom my earliest youth { felt the greatest passion for mountain sevnery, 
and fortonately, in every part of my life, I had the opportunity of visitior hills 


which have Eradually grown greator and greater 
Wn 1865, after four years” heat in the plains, wh 
family, 1 found myself on the confines of Kashmir 


until 1 got ta tho Himalayas: 
ith was shared by ny wifo and 
iand, having » Hithe Hpare tithe 


irom my duties, I thongtt I should like to eee something really big in the way of 
Tnuntalos, ani! consul tad my friend Major Strat, and waked him what-li ithe neigh 
bourhood of Kashmir wag really worth seeing, Hoe pointed out « cite on the 
Map with the figures 26.090 J] aid T think that will do, Se having com. 
fertably placed my family in Kashmir, 1 took leave ond got on the tral. I tim 


had.the pocd fortme to read Vigne's Travels, 
Vivid termu Nia itipresuions of Nunga Parbat 


He had described in moat 
af be saw it from the fret 


elevation north of the valley of Kashmir, When 1 croased the fama ridge 
it was hazy to the horth-westwand, and sw nothing but # Dlaak beyend 
the imnge which bounded the valley of the Kanehanjunga. So J eoitentod 
myself with the fuwers growing breast-high on the slopes around, aml then 
E passed inte. the deep valley at my feet. Having wtayed two daya by the 
Kanchanjangs I ascended the Western slopes anil wlopt at an slevition of 


16,00) fet, on the top of a pass, with a keen 


north wind blowing: Gn the 


the Shikuris ‘soon put me on thelr tracks ; but while lookiag north-westward for 


what I was really in quost of, I suddenly thought 


T saw o glimpre of something 


glittering through a cloud, ‘Je te Impossible to describe te you what the seneation 


was of seving that glitter in the-cloud far abe 


exhibited in the tea-room, 1 afterwards passed somo delightful days expliting the 
dase of the momitain. I moi pow describe to yout whag may be seen from tho 


ve muy lind, By-anid-by the 


shining increased, and what proved to be a anowy Inountain came wut of the 
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plain You will understand that plains extend from the Indian Ocean, at Karachi, 
ight round tw the Bag of Dengal, always bounded by the vast ranges of the 
‘Himalaya and its offshoots, The mountains ar‘only visible In certain states of the: 
itincaphere; one may bo close under the hilly without oven wa glimpew of shea 5 and 
again ove may ke 150 miles distant and yet wee them floating in tie haze of the 
lierizan.. 

Te was amy food fortune ti be travelling with Lord Nupier, of Magdala, on a 
weir of inspection to Darjiting in the month of December. [ had had frequent 
opportunity of enjoying views of many portions of the main range, but as -yot had 
ried seen Ranchanjanga, repuied to be the second highest of the whole chain, and 
cid to be a magnificent apeciaclo as deen from Darilling. Journaying over thoes 
that rites, diversified by groups of trees and watered by winding rivers, we of 
first looked divvain over fold after fold of paris-like scenery to a horizon melted 
fito the sky. It was eariy morting acl we were 100 miles from the outer bills, 
By-and-by wo ee the loom of the range, a huge formless masa fading into @pace. 
Again alittle further on our way, aod there seems to be a shining in. the warm 
niiata whic join plain toeky, bat fir above the loom of the hills, Again further 
on our way and the Undefinel seeumes form, and wo maw the howl of Kanchan- 
jinen Boating In the wky, No words can describe the fascinating bewuty of a 
tiountain thus coming into view, where before nothing was rigible, ‘Ibe ciroum- 
stances of the tranafiemation, the nerial character of the horizon, the situation and 
wart of form of the low hills, all combluw to give a supernatural appearincs, which 
tiust be séun to be appreciated. 

Havitig dona my best to convey to you tmpresalous of these scenes, tot 
mm hope that some of you may be able. to tear yourselves away from this basy 
town aml goto India, am! for yourselves Jidlge what ihe Hinmlaya Range is like. 
We ‘all ane, Tom sure, exenedingly obliged to Mr. Conway for the adinirable 
account be ha given of his mast interesting: and arduous jonmey, and only hope 
he may have farther adventires to tell tts of ot eome future day. . 

Mr. Deoonas Feragrieo: Iwill sty only two wenls. Lam sure you will be 
much better occupied In going io seo the lieautiful exhibition of ekotehes anil photo-- 
graphs which Mr, Metormick and Mr. Conway have-to show in the next room. J 
will only my that in thn mass of topecraphical detaila which only torperfectly 
enyreeent one alde of a story that I hope will take two velumes to tll—whish | 
liope alan we aliall pot have to walt fine years for, as In the case of Mr Whemyper'a 
biok—we hare perhaps lost sight of two main facta First, Mr. Conway haa been 
the first person to crose the greatest glacter pyar that oxiate in the temperate regiony 
of the work. Next, Mr, Qonway has, with only one eoception (Mr. Grol), aid 
that not ubsolutely certuln, reached the greatest height of anyone on thie globe. He 
line certainty beaten the Sclilagintwelts and Johneou. Moreover, Mr. Conway hos 
menanned hia height; taken photographs and observations of several kinds at the top, 
To that T attach most toportance of all. Somebedly—a trember of the Conuct|— 
mil qo cine the other day: “But I thought Conway wae golaz up K29" Ms, 
Cahway was'sent to that region not to-sttempt any desperate feat, but to give puch 
a.protare of the mountains a¢ aman familiar with the Enropean Alpe cough) give— 
vores the grext pans, attempe ihe easiest peak, and cet as near the top aa he could— 
aul T think he did hie -worl most aductrably, ard Dam quite sure the Geocrapilical 
Sochtty Inve sent oul fow travellers who lieve brought back more fruitful resulia, 
E vay fruidui because T think that his travels, when fully jublished, will interest 
AngloeIndlans in. mowhtaineering, and that Mr, Broce’s Ghurkbas will solve the 
Hontaineering problem, Ifyou can teach thes solillers to-adt as good metititain 
guides, then vou have solved the problem of thy explutation of the snowy 
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Himalayas ‘hese Ghirkhus, Tam: gla to-say, am sole to rveive from the 


Alpino Club special rewards, which will marke them in the estimation of their 
commics and in their own, and will encourage others tu undertake; with the usent 


of their officers, similar work. 

The Pumper: Wa have had a great hiny pleasing evenings and excellany 
[Mpers thin yoar—better thas any year sinew I have ecoupled this Chair—but nome 
better than the one wa have listened to thle evaning. Youwill instruct me, Tam 
cettwiny to give your very warmest thanks to Me. Conway, amd onite with 
Ar. Conway all those gentlemen who have wddressed wi, 


—————_—_——————ae 


LIEUTENANT PEARY’S ARCTIC WORK.* 
By CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


Civi. Exuisere BR. E, Pesey, lioutonant in the United States Nuwy, was 
compelled to return to his fleld of Aretie work, in July last, withont 
publishing a detailed record ‘af his labours in the region of Ingleficld 
Gulf, North-west Greenland, and of his journey on the inland ice to 
Andopendence Bay on the north-east ebast (82° G7" 5" ON. Int), all of 
which oooupied him from July 27th, 1891, August 6th, 1892. The 
reascom Gun be bricily told. 

He arrived home in September 1892, TH» hal only nine months In 
which to raise funds and make propurations fur his next expedition, 
He desired, if possible, to earn, by his own efforts, the money he needed, 
The lecture platform keumed to offer the Leet opportunity, For six 
months he addressed andionces nearly every weok-day and oftin twice 
uo day, Heo augmented his receipts by well-paid articles for the 
periodical press and in other ways. In ning months he accunrulated 
about £0000, and he had asked no man fora shilling, 

Meanwhilo he had devoted all the time he could aire to the 
preparation of his huok. The manuscript was about four-difthe com- 
pleted when, on July 2nd last, his vessel, tho -steat sealor Jateon, 
startod north from New York with the second expedition He had 
some thought of leaving the completion and publication of the book 
in competent hands, but he finally devided to defer the work nnéi} 
his return. Ho was alec unable to visit England and address the 
Hoyal Goographioal Society in compliance with their invitation, an 
opportunity he hail hoped to improve; until two months before hiy 
duparture, 

Soon after he returndd home he addreesed tho Avadomy of Natnral 
‘Sciences, "hiladelphia, on the Bougraphioal and scientific results nf hig 
work. This address has not been published. He prepared a faller 
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though much condensed statement of these results for the American 
Geographical Society, which has been printed (Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, vol. xxiv. No, 4, pp. 536-558, 1892), The writer 
was permitted to read the entire serics of notebooks kept by Mr, Peary 
during his year of Arctic service, and, with the consent of the explorer, 
he has prepared this statement of some phases of the work. Much of 
tho detail here given hus not been published in any form, 

Tho main purposes of the expedition were, if possible, (1) to out- 
line tho unknown Northern Coast, and to reach it by using the inland 
ice as a highway; and (2) to study the Smith Sound Eskimos. The 
buse of operations was McCormick Bay, the first indentation of the 
evast north of Murchison Sound, The position of the camp, Redcliffe 
House, was 77° 43° N. lat. Tho party of seven persons included 
Mr«. Poary. 

In the house which was erected on a slight eminence about 100 feet 
from the waters of McCormick Bay, Mr. Peary seems to have rolved 
the problem of a comfortable Arctic abode. He has fully described it 
in the article above referred to (Bulletin Amer. Geog. Soc., pp. 547-148). 
In brief, the house was a light 12 x 20 feet structure (inside moasure- 
ment), with double walls, inclosing a 10-inch air space. There was a 
triangular air spaco between the ceiling of the two rooms anil the 
roof sheathing, and the rooms had three layers of tarred paper be- 
tween them and the exterior air. The interior walls were hung with 
blankets, ‘The house was surrounded by a wall of provision boxes and 
stones, banked up with snow, leaving a narrow pasenge around the 
structure, Tho ventilation secured by an air-shaft through the roof 
was excellent, No frost found lodgment on the interior walls, and 
by sinking the fire-bed of the stove below the level of tho floor the 
temperature of the lower part of the two rooms did not fall below the 
point of comfort, aud there was no complaint of cold feet, Tho average 
temperature for twenty-four hours, measured on a cold winter day by 
six thermometers, from the floor to 6 feet above, waa over 58” Falir. 
During some of the coldest winter weather only seven pounds of coal 
were consumed in twenty-four hours. 

Most of the time, until darkness set iu, ahout November 15th, was 
devoted to hunting. The natives gave much assistance, The Nimrods 
of the party were not successful in securing seal for dog-meat, but the 
Eskimo hunters procured an ample anpply. The Eskimos pay little 
attention to hunting the reindeer with their rude weapons, The 
animal is comparatively abundant, but plays s very small part in the 
domestic economy of the Arctic Highlanders. The white hunters, 
however, derived from the natives some very nsefal hints for stalking 
the reindeer, They secured nearly fifty animals, which gaye an ample 
supply of fresh meat and skins for clothing. 

In addition to the ethnological, meteorological, and other studies 
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of the winter season, the entire period was devoted to minute experi- 
mentation, covering every phase of the equipment and preparation for 
the spring sledge campaign. The result of Mr. Peary’s study of Eskimy 
clothing was that he discarded all wearing appare! he had taken from 
home except a suit of underclothing and Hight woollen socks. His 
complete winter outfit consisted of a kooletah, a coat of reindeer akin 
with attached hood, draw-strings about the face, waist, and wrists, and 
sleeves large enough to allow the arms to be withdrawn and folded 
woross the breast; a timiak, a garment made like the kooletah buat of 
soal-skin ; nannookes, or short trousers made of bear-skin reaching from 
the waist to just below the kuees; and kamiks, or native boots of 
tanned seal-skin with soles of ougsook seal and legs renching to just 
below the knee. In his opinion Polar travellers shonld avail themselves 
of deer-skin clothing as the only thing that will exclude the searching 
Arctio wind. The entire outfit weighed abont [3 lbs The spring 
ileer-skins were much lighter and thinner as to leather than those 
secured in autumn; bet the for was as heavy and in as good con- 
dition as in autumn. 

As Mr. Peary expected on the inland-ice trip to sleep on the snow 
surface or in snow dugouts, all the men had aniple experience, on some 
of the coldest nights, sleeping in their reindeer bags in a snow igloo, or 
lint, whioli was built for this purpose. In a temperature of — 45° Fabr. 
Mr. Peary, wearing only « Jaros undershirt and a pair of short reindoer- 
skin stockings, was perfectly comfortable inside his beg, His experi- 
ments led him to discard the sleeping bags made of reindeer skins of 
Norway and Sweden which be had taken with him, and which weighed 
20 Ibs. each, and he substituted bage weighing only half as much, and 
cut after his own pattern, which proved in every way more comfortable, 
He thinks single sleeping bags are decidedly superior to bags holding 
geveral mon like those of Dr. Nansen. When several men occupy a 
lag the movements of one disturb all the others, He found that his 
ove-man bags of the winter skins of the Arctic reindeer were quite 
comfortable in temperatures of — 35° and — 49°, even when the occupant 
wore no clothing whatever in the bag. 

Mr. Peary went north believing that the toboggun style of sledge 
wan best adapted for inland-ice work, His experiments convinced him 
that this was a mistake. The party made ten sledges of seven different 
styles, and the three that were taken north were those which best stood 
thé test: The three sledges were designed after the McClintock pattern, 
but were very much lighter, weighing respectively 48 Ibe, $5 The, 
and 18 Ibe., and adapted for londe of 1000 Ibs., 600 Ibe., and 400 Tbs, 
Peary took to Greenland both ask and sprace timber for sledgo-making, 
He soon found that sprace was not strong enough fora team of powerful 
dogs, and the sledges ho took north wore of ash throughout. He used 
rvindeer horn for knees or braces at the intersections of the croesbars 
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and uprights, and the bed on which the loa rested was of seal-skin 
lashings. 

Two weeks were spent after May Ist in carrying the supplies up 
the mountain slope at the head of McOurmick Ray, and far enough up 
the slope of the inland ice to make good progresy possible. The 
journey proper began on May Lith, aud ended at MeCormick Bay on 
Auguat 6th. Axa fest of sledge travelling it ranks among the notable 
jocrneys. Peary started north with four aledges, three companions, 
and dov-teams. The supporting «ledge with two men turned back 
after reaching the basin of the Humboldt Glacier. Peary, with Astrup, 
three sledges, and the dog-teams, made the ronnd trip of about 1300 miles, 
including 52 miles of land travel st the north-cast coast. From 
the start on May 15th until he reached the northern edge of the 
ice-cap, where he left his sledge to travél 24 tiles overland to 
Tudependence Bay, Peary was forty-cight days on the way. Daring 
this time he was snow-hound four days, fog-botind one day, and a 
broken sledge and high temperature, softening the snow beyond the 
marching-point, cost him three days more. The actual marching-time 
was forty days, The distance travelled was about 650 miles, which 
gives an avorage of 16} miles for every day of sledging. 

The return sledge journey occupied thirty-one days, during three of 
which the explorer was detained in camp by tho sevorest storm he 
encountered. He was also embarrassed: for two weeks while travelling 
along and crossing tho divide between the eastern and western slopes 
uf the ice-cap by almost perpetual fog. Tho sledging work of the home- 
ward journey was performed in twenty-eight days. ‘The distance was 
nboat 600 miles, a daily average of about 21 miles. For several daya 
after emerging from the clouds Peary, with two slodgee (ono having 
been abandoned ), made from 30 to 40 miles a day. Tho round trip was 
made without any previons establishment of supply depots, und every 
ounce of food, except two musk oxen and a calf secured on the north- 
east coast, was carried on the slodges. 

Mr. Peary started with twenty dogs, reached Indepenience Bay 
with fourteen, and returned to camp with five. The others, excepting 
two with which the supporting party returned home, snecnmbed or 
were killed from time to time for dog food. They were all North 
Greenland animals, and Mr. Peary believes that nv dogs can surpass 
thom for sledge hauling, Thoy may be made to work very hard, and 
for Jong journeys, and will keep in good condition on a daily ration 
of a pound of first-class pemmican apiece, It is his experience that an 
Eskimo dog will haul just about half the weight that is regarded os a 
good load for a man, and that he will take it about twice as fur as the 
man would ina day. Two hundred pounds is considered the maximum 


‘load for a man, though 238 Ibs were hanled per man during the Nares 


expedition. Dr, Nansen, with a load of about 200 Ibs, per man, averaged 
r2 
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T miles « day across-the inland ioe, The adnlt male dogs of Whale 
Sound will pull a loud of 100 Ibs cach under almost any conditions, 
except where the snow is eo soft that they sink into it deeply; and they 
will drag this load from 10 to 2) miles « day, and much heavier loads 
a far greater distance a day under exceptionally good conditiona of 
travel. 

Mr, Peary bad the best of success in dog-alodging om the inland ice. 
In 1250 miles the dogs, assisted to a very sinall extent by pails, suppled 
the entire motive force fully five-sixths of the time, The men got into 
hurness thomeelyes invariably after a fresh fall of snow, and during the 
climb up tha slope of tho ice-cap both from MeQormick Bay and from 
Indopendence Bay. 

Peary: used both eki, or Norwegian snow-skates, und Indian snow- 
shoes, but Astrup confined himself entirely to ski. These accessories 
were all-exsential. ‘The ski far surpass the suow-shoes in spoed and enge 
of locomotion; but there are times when the snow-shoes are preferable, 
particularly after a fresh fall of snow before the meridian aun has shone 
Tpon it a few times, or it has been packed by the wind. Ateuch times 
the aki drmg as if over sand. 

Poary usually tradgod on m advance, laying the course and breaking 
a path for the dogs, following in single file, and encouraged now and 
then by Astrup'a whip. It wus fairly heavy going nearly all the way, 
thongh on the return journey, near the end, and at an elevation of 5000 
to 4000 foet,a hard and not very rough anow-crust was atruck, over 
which a rapid progress could be made as over most hay ioe. The 
lowest temperature throughont thes journey was —5" Tahr. on July 18th. 
The sleeping-bage were not tised after tho third week in May except 
to lip on, and one of them was thrown owoy. Usually the men simply 
lay down upon the anow-in their fur clothing, after tightening all the 
draw-strings bo kesp out the wind ond snow, and slept in perfect 
comfort. While osing their sleeping-bags, they wore ip them only 
their undershirts or nothing at all. Alcohol was the fuel used, uni that 
simply for cooking purposes. They carried no tent and built no shelter, 
except in very stormy weather, at the camps, when a low wall of anow- 
blocks was thrown up around three sides of a nurrow rectangle, the open 
side away from the wind, and a cotton sail forming the roof, 

The wind blew strongly and incessanily, and its almost invariable 
direction was down the slopes of the icu-cap. When they were west 
of the great divide, or backbone of the inner ice mass, the wind swept 
down the gentle elope from the east, and rice reread when thoy were east 
of the divide, The wind was more variable in direction, und not so 
strong at the summit of the divide, thongh strong enough rapidly to 
drift the fog that constantly enveloped them. 

Mr. Peary desired, om: his northern route, to travel near enough to 
the western edge of the ice-cap e0 that if possible he could look down: 
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on the continuation of the Smith Sound outlet to the north and map the 
north-west coast of Greenland, He failed in this purpose, and the 
rengong aré interesting. 

He found that behind Petermanu, Sherard Ceborne, and other fiords, 
are glacial basing widening, fan-ahaped, from the head« of the fiona, 
extending inlund 30 to 50 miles east of the fiord heads, and considerably 
depressed helow the general level of the ice-slope. These basing are 
separated one from another by very prominent divides, whose summite 
are from-abont 5000 to over (000 feet in height, while the basin plateaws 
are only $500 to 4200 feet above eea-luvel. In his desire to skirt the 
edge of the ice-cap he attempted to cross these basins, and became 
involved in the phenomena that mark moro rapid tee movement and the 
birth of glucial rivers. In other words, he mot numberless crevasses, 
yawning for the destruction of his little party, and he was grit to no end 

of tronhle to circumvent them. Some of them wore impassable, and im 
ull cases he was eventually compwlled to turn inland to get around tha 
heads of the basine. Fortunately, at the place whero ho reached the 
northern edge of the iceeeap, he was considerably nearer the west coast 
than at most points along his route; and bo has no doubt that, from his 
lofty elevation of over 5000 feet, ho saw the entrance to Victoria Inlet 
where it joe Lincoln Sea. 

‘The nunataks, or land-masses appearing above tho inner iee, which 

-are-#o characteristic of the region of the ice-edge in Sonth-weat Green- 
land, are almost wholly lacking along the north-western and northern 
peripheries of the ice-cap. 

Sastrugi, or ridges of anow heaped up by wind action to a height of 
2 to 6 feet, their mnin axis tisunlly extending at right angles to the 
prevailing direction of the wind, were very common along the northern 
journey, but were not mot on ot near the summit of the ieecap. Cre- 
vasses wire not encountered exeopt in the glicier basins. Mr. Peary 
knows of no obstacle on the inland ice away from the glacier basins of 


: the coast regions that can defent a well-equipped sledge party. He 
- belisves ho can reach the north coast of Greenland on the inland ico 
4 every time he makes the attempt. 


He proved that the northern extension of the great interior iee-cap 
ends below 82° N. lat. Hoe followed its edge about 60 miles, and he 
saw it stretching away west and cast fora conaiderable distance. A few 
gineier arms extend from it to the inlet north of the mainland, and tho 
largest of thom, Acadamy Glacier, which empties into Independence 
Bay, compares in size with the largest of the South Greenland glaciers 

Tho western slope of the inland ice from the divide, or main axis 
of the icecap, ia extremely gentle uml, to come extent, undulatory, 
The angle of slope from the divide to the northern edge is much greater, 
though tho alope instill very gontle, In ascending from the northoru 
edge to the summit plateat! on his homoward journey he climbed on the 
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first day 1000 feet in 10 miles, on the second day 1300 feet in 214 miles, 
and on the third day nearly 1000 feet in 20 miles. When he descended 
frown the divide, diagonally down the west slope, about 30.1miles’ march 
was required before he was certain that he was getting nearer the 
sea-level. 

He was able to make out both shores of Victoria Inlet in the neigh- 
bomrhood of ita entrance into Lincoln Sea. He traced the higher 
mountains that border the northern side of the channel all along from 
Lincoln Sea to Independence Bay. He was unable, at his distance from 
the western edge of the ico, to see the southern border of the channel 
between 45° and 40° W. long.; but in his murch slong the edge of the 
ice-cap to the south-east he was able now and then to see the channel 
through rifts in the mountains that border it. He has no doubt that ho 
has traced the northern border of the mainland and established the 
insularity of Greenland, 

Tho northern edge of the icc-cap, at the point where Peary left his 
sledges to descend to the land, wes abont 4000 feet above terra firma. 
The landward slope stretched away for over 2 miles before its foot 
rested on the land, and the descent of this steep face of the ice-cap was 
very difficult. A» fur as the explorer was able to determine, the 
northern ice edge offers generally about these same characteristics aa to 
height and slope. Many azure blue streams were tumbling down the 
ioe face. 

The route across tho land to Independence Bay waa strewn with big 
and little bonlders. Much damage was donv to the foot-gear, and some 
of the dogs’ feet were cut, The country was much broken with hills 
and valleys, and the rock fragments and ground of igneous origin 
were reddish-brown in colour, Besides the large boulders, the surface 
was covered with small angular stones compressed and half cemented 
together by the enormous preasure of superincumbent ice-fields ages 
ago. There was a good growth of grass in some sheltered valleys on 
which the musk-oxen that were seen, twenty in number, were 
browsing. 

On the edge of the north-east const of Greenland, Peary climbed « 
giant trap cliff (Navy Cliff), whose north-cast face drops almost vertically 
to the level of Independence Bay, 3800 feet below. Looking to the 
west he saw the castorn opening of the inlet that he had followed across 
North Greenlund. To the north, north-west and north-east, stretched 
steep, red, brown bluff, on. the other side of Independence Bay with a 
flat foreshore reaching to the water's edge. Two broad fiord or channal 
entrances were madeé out, one far to the north-west and one to the north- 
east of Observation Point. The unbroken bay ice stretched away to 
the white horizon of the Arctic Ocean. Peary could distinctly discern 
the broad expanse of the ice-covered sea, but the distance was too great 
to make out any details of the surface. The most distant land was far 
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to the north-east and must have besn G0 miles away. It showed no 
ice-cap, and there were no signs of ieo-cap on the lnuils west and north- 
weet, Mr. Feary has. no doubt that these lands ure parts of an 
archipelago. of unknown extent, 

Tt-wna July 41h, 1692. ‘Tho day was delightfully warm and calm, 
The position of Observation Point on Navy Clif was fixed as BL?.3T' 6” 
N. jat., and 54° 4 W. long. 

Of the flora and fauna of thia northern land, Mr. Peary has 
written :— 

“1 found flowers of numerous varieties blooming in abundance, 
conapicuons among them the ever-present Arotic poppy: Snow- 
buntings, two or three sund-pipers, a single gorfaleon and o pair of 
ravens were observed. Two bomble-bees, several lyttorilies ond 
innumerable flies -wery also noted, Aa for musk-oxon, their traces aro 
to be found on every mountain and in every valley; without making 
any search whatever for thom we saw twenty, and all of theso eontd. 
have been obtained without the least difficulty” (Bulletin of the Amer. 
(Feng, Society, vol. xxiv. No.4, 1602). 

During the ice: journcy, the only signs of animal life were « fow 
puffins, birds of the auk family, that were seen neatly a handred miles 
inland. 

‘The distinctive feature. of the homeward journey was the march 
wlong and acrees the summit plateau, about 800 feet above tho son, 
during which Peary and Astrup travelled for nearly two weeks in 9 
dense fog which hung to their garments like rnin-drops. This top of 
the ive-cap is a comparatively lovel plutenn. These were the most 
trying days on the inland ice. Tho men could scarcely see the length 
of their sledges, and most of the time it was possible to keep = comme 
unly by stopping every fifteen minutes to tike the compass direction of 
the wind and following the inilications thus obtained. Men, dogs and 
sledgrea were coated with minute opaque white frost orystala, Varhelia, 
fog-bows and sun-pillara on the fog were continually forming and 
vanishing, but all the gorgeous pageant could not reoumpente the 
travellers for the blanket shroud that enveloped them. 

‘Another feature of the inland ice surface is the numerons pow 
hummocks, some of them 50 fect in height, formed where drift settles 
around some protruding bit of ico, and tilde up snow hillx. On Inky 
Sist and August lat, when ou the home stretcli, abont 6000 feet above 
the sea, the men travelled over the hard frozen gurfaco without snow- 
shoes or ski, the only occasion when they dispensed, for any considerable 
distance, with these acocssories, 

By this journey the insularity of Greenland was established, the 
northern qxtension of the ico-eap was doterminod, the existence of 
detached ice-free land masseq porth of the mainland was ascertained, 
and the fact that the east and weet coasta mpidly converge north. of the 
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seventy-sighth parallel waa proved. With regard to his geographical 
methods on the journey, Mr. Peary says — 

“My daily reckoning was kept by the compass, and an odometer 
wheel attached to the rear of the sledge. Tho circumference of thin 
wheel being a trifle less than 6 feet 1 inch, ona thousand revolutions of 
it made 1 nautical mile, and the revolttions were tegistered by the 
ordinary odometer mechanism, 

“At four camps on the upward journey, and three on tho return, not 
including the observations at Navy Clif overlooking Independance Bay, 
this daily reekoning was checked by n complote series of solar sights, 
taken with a small travellers’ theodolite, with a special vertical are of 


large radins. 
“The time was obtained from two pocket chronometera and a high 


grade watch, all of which were carefully rated before my departure and 


after my return, and were compared with each other almost daily during 
the journey. 

“That these obeervationa wero not taken more frequently was due 
to the fact thet, travelling as wo did when the sun was north, and 
eleeping when it was south, the tuking of a set of observations meant: 
for me either no sleep nt all, or, at best, hut two or three honrs of it, 
That even. the field working of my sights was, however, not vory far 
out of the way, may be inferred from tho fiet that, rnuning on ao 
compass course from my last observation camp, 150 milea north-east of 
MeCormick Bay, and supposing myself to be 10 miles to the eastward 
of my outward course, I found myself, on reaching the head of MoCur- 
mick Bay, but 5 miles to the eastward ; in other words, I wea 5 miles 
out im my reckoning. 

“The. freeiom of the inland ica from all Iocal attraction, and the 
consequimt relixbility of the compass, if its constantly changing decling- 
tion be carefully watched, is of great assistinee to the traveller, 

“ Elevations were determined by anoroids only, a special boiling 
point opparatus, which T had ordered for the purpose of checking the 
anoroid readings, having proved on trial to be porfectly worthless” 
(Bulletin of the Amer, Geog, Soe, vol, xxiv., No, 4, 1892), 

The ethnological work of the expedition was the most noteworthy 
yet done among the Arctio Highlanders, Dr. F, A, Cook, who was-in 
special charge, brought home the names of two hundred ani forty-three 
natives living along the cogst from Cape York to Peterawik, n little 
north of MeCormick Day, the most northern point where the natives of 
toilay ure living, This is believed to be practically a complete conaus, 
Seventy-five natives spent more or lees time at the winter canmp, somo 
ef thom coming from Cape York, nearly 200 miles away. All of them 

were photographed i in the nude, and anthropological measurements wore 
Rice Tn recent-years the movement of popnlation has tended towards 
Caps York, where the natives mest the whalers, and exchange then 
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walrus and narwhal ivory for wood, knives, needles, and other articles, 
of great value to them. Mr. Peary docs not believe they are decreasing 
in number at present. There were more births than deaths in 1891-92, 
Evidence was found that, at mre intervals of great scarcity of food, 
cannibalism has been practised to a amull extent, While the natives 
are as nuarly pute-blooded as any aboriginal tribe, ona young man wae 
fuund who slowed unmistakalilo traces of white blood. Ho ix holieved 
to be a relio af the Polaris party wt Lifeboat Cove. Peary found the 
natives helpful, goutle, and faithful, and ho gives them o far bottor 
reputation than aome earlier explorers have done. Te had an Eskimo 
petilument around him all the winter. He insisted that every adult 
should work for him, and he pail them woll in goods. All hia skin 
garments were made by native seamstresace, aud the mon built snow 
dutrances and buts, lashed tho eledges, scraped shins, cared for the doga, 
and did much other work. 

There ure soven guns in the tribe, some of which Lave been repaired 
with remarkable ingenuity. Their dialect differs considerably from 
that of the Eskimo of the American tuainiand, ated still more from that 
of the Sonth Greenland Eskimo, which would seem to indicate that 
they aru derived from immigrants, who came nurth woress the archi- 

» pelago directly to the Swiith Sound region. The average height of the 
monle-aduite ix 64 foot; of the female adults, 4 feet and:8inelus ; average 
weight (nds) of the men, 155 pounie; women, 118 pounds. The 
natives took very kindly to civilised food, showing that their taste hos 
‘been cultivated @inco they declined to eut the bread they found in 
“Kane's stores. All the mon in Peary’s party excelled the most robust 
natives in contests of strongth They have » large fond of hunting 
stories, and celebrate the prowess. of past und present Nimrods of the 
tribo hoth in nwrrative and song. ‘They ary very full-Ldooded, ani 
when their faces are washoll their cheeks have a rosy tinge, In the 
spring of 1894, there was a mild attack of influenza or grippe in the tribe, 
and the Danieh records show that the same disease prevailed in Bouth- 
west Greenland, ‘The natives encounter but fow dangers, and deaths by 
aocident are not common, Theaths resulting from childbirth are quite 
common, though the average length of life compares favourably with 
our own longevity. The mortality among young children is atdall, 
The oidest person met was not over seventy years of age; among & 
hundred men and women wx or twelve were over sixty years of age, 
There is only one bachelor in the tribe; he is feoblo-minded, and no 
woman will live with him. Mr. Peary’s ethnological chapters have 
leon prepared and ore full of the moat minute information. - . 

In the latter part of April, 1892, Mr. Peary, accompanied by Mrs. ] 
Peary and a native driver, made the round of Inglofiold Gulf, travelling - 
250 miles in a week, He made aa careful » survey of the unknown 
shires of the Gulf'as the circumstances permitted. Hoe thinks that the 
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scenery around the head of the culf, with its snow-capped mountaing: 
and glaciers, aa large as any in South Greenland, is unsurpassed in 
Arctic regiona. The few glaciers he was ablo to visit wore-remoarkable 
for the fact that only one showed a terminal moraine. A few familios: 
of natives Tivo about halfway up the gulf. 

Mr. Peary says that the mopping of the whole Sound region and the 
ndjacent eoasts is inaccurate, oni] in some respects quite misleading. 
He was not able with hid amal! foree and limited time to make wholly 
satisfactory rectifieations, unl the survey and mapping of this region is 
& part of the programme of his present expedition. 

The winter of 1801-92,.on the whole was very mild in North-west 
Greenland, There was an untisnal amount of opon water in Smith 
Sound; Mr Peary thinks the snow-fall waa exceptionally heavy, and 
this kept the ice comparatively thin. Natives from Cape York reported 
a moderate winter, and shore-ice not over 15 inches thick, In the third 
week of February a great Fiihy storm uteurred, which was marked by 
avery high warm wind and teurrents of rain, that swept the shores of 
McCormick Ray clear of snow und nearly washed the littl settlement 
away. “The storm continned for two days. Lieutenant Ryier reported 
a Pébn storm in Sooresby Sound on the east coast in the eame mouth. 
The highest and lowest temperatures observed by Peary occurred in 
Fobraary, and showed a range of ()°, from — 50° to 40° Fahr. 

T have not seen the resulta of the tidal observations, recorded by 
means of a tide gange in MeCormick Bay, Thia work was in charge of 
Mr. Verboeff, who is believed to have perished in a crevasse u short 
time before the expedition sailed home, Mr. Peary says the tidal 
intinence is not uw -vory conspicuous phenomenon in the neighbourhood of 
Me(ormiok Bay, though there was a tidal track in the ice along the 
shore, and a consequent overilow of water upon the jee, 

Mr, Poary's collections illnstrating ethnology were large and com- 
prelensive. Most of them have gono to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, aod there is aluo a fine display in the Ethnolo- 
gical Eixhibite at the World's Fair in Chisago. 

Mr. Peary’s desire to completo the wotk he had carried so far in the 
Smith Sound region and on the North coast, led him to organins and 
equip the expedition which sailed from New York on July 2nd, and from 
Portland, Me.,on July 8th. Practienlly everything he desired for his 
equipment was procured, Tho party sumbers fourteen including Mrs. 
Peary and her maid. Mra: Veary is » good shot, is fond of out-door 
sports, is not averse to roughing it, and is in the primo of health and 
vigour. Tho reaulta of her participation in the first expedition were 
fortunate. She will, of course, remain with her maid at the honse, 
‘which will be erected on the north shore of Murchison Sound or 
Tnglefield Gulf, 

Mr. leary expects to visit every Eskimo settlement from Cape York 
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to Peterawik, for the purpose of making tho most thorough study 
poseihle of this isolated branch of the Eskimo family. He also intends 
to make « careful survey of the oonst-line from Cape York to Smith 
Sonnil. 

It is probable that hie house will be erected in Bowdoin Bay, 
Murchison Sound, within a few reds of a tongue of the mland ice, up 
which he will ascond to the ioe-cap. 

It will take only two or three dnys to erect the house, and then three 
parties will be put in the fleld for the fall work. One party will take a 
large slodge-load of provisions upon the ice-cap, and aa far north a 
possible, where it will he eached for the use of the spring slelging 
expedition, Another party will go out for reindeer to secure freah ment 
and skins for clothing. The hunting will be chicily along the shores of 
Inglofield Gulf, which were not touched by the hunters of the first 
expelition. The third party will make « careful survey of Inglefeld 
Gulf to replace the reconncisaance survey of 1892. Mr, Peary destras to 
bring horse much material for aceurate mapping. A ateam launch will 
be used in coast exploration. 

Meteorological, tidal, and other observations will be carried on during 
the winter. Mr, Peary will participate in the simultancous auroral 
observations that arw to be made within the next year by many oheervors, 
on the system devised by Dr. M. A. Veeder of Lyons, New York State. 

The spring sledying campaign will begin about the middle of March 
next, two months earlier than in 1802. Eight or nine men with dogs. 
nnd slolges will start for Independence Bay. The route to North Greon- 
lund will be a mean between Poary's northward and return routes in 
1892, Keeping at an elevation of abont 5000 feet, the explorer expects 
to avoid both the crowasses inthe glacier basins of the west, anid the fog 
of the summit plateau. 

Mr. Peary has taken with him eight burros or Mexican donkeys. 
These hardy little animals are accustomed to carrying heavy loads of 
silver ore through the snow of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado. 
Snow shoes will be fitted to their feet ns has heen done with horses in 
‘Alaska. It is hoped they may be snocessfully used in sledge-hauling on 
the inland joe, Lf the experiment fails thoy will furnish food for the 
dogs. (Carrior-pigeons are also a small feature, and it is hoped to use 
them to send messages from the inland ice back to the camp. 

Mr. Peary thinks he will reach Independence Bsy not later than 
May Ist to May Sth: Here the party will divide into threo sections. 
One of thom with threo men will sledge scuth-cast along the const, and 
complete the survey of that umknown shere Cape Bismarck. Jt will 
then strike straight noross the ice-oap for Inglefield Gulf, returning as 
soon = possible to the winter camp. 

‘he work of the other five or six men will depend upon ciroum- 
stances. ‘Peary hus two prime objects in view for his work north of the 
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Greenland mainland. He wishes, if possible, to make a emoplete 
survey of the Innd masses north of Victoria Inlet, whose southern edge 
he has ecen. “While this work is in progress he desires also to reach the 
highest attainable north. Two or three men will at once set about the 
exploration of this supposed archipelago, If the ice conditions on the 
frozen, gem ore at all favourntle for sledging, two or thres men with a 
sledge will start towards the Pole and travel os far as they can, the 
intention being, in any event, to return to Inglefield Gulf the same 
seagan. ‘The explorer believes that if he is at all fortunate bo can com- 
Pleto the work there is for him to do on the north coast of Greenland in 
a single evason. 

Whether the expedition will come home. next autumn it is impossibln 
to say. It depends upon whether Mr, Peary decides that still unattained 
results will make it profitable to remain another year, <At all ovents 
a vessel will visit the camp next summer, 

By means of a phonograph Mir, Peary expects: to bring back 
specimens of tho spoken langusre of the natives. His house will be lit 
by olectricity and heated by kerosene oil. Among the members of hia 
party are Eivind Astrup, the young Norwegian whore comrage anid 
fitness wore teated on the long «ledge journey of 1802, Dr, Fllward 
Vincent, surgeon and ethnologist, TE. DB. Taldwin, meteorologist, and 
FW. Stokes, artist, Tires members of the party, besides the louder, 
aro qualified for surveying and imap work. 

Rohert EB. Peary, CEL, USN. is about forty years old, Ho lava 
nitive of Maino, where he was educated at Bowdoin College. A fine 
#pecimon of physical manhood, he has long been a student of Aratic 
research, ond had been planning for yeara to engage in the work, He 
iso civil engineer by profession, and for several yours has been s 
member of the Engineer Corpa of the Tnited States Navy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 


By ERNEST FAVENC. 


Ti has been customary hitherto to regard the Australian aborigines 
eattered throighont the continent as forming one common family of 
equally low type and doabtfnl deseent. ‘This hasty conclusion leaves 
oitofsight the influence of locality which has been at work amongst 
them, an influence so -strong, that centuries of j intprovenrent separate 
the nutive inhabitants.of some portions of Australia from those of other 
portions, As arule, ethnologists who have mado a study of the natives: 
have largely confined their observationa to the blacks of certain diatricté, 
whereas, in order to arrive at any just conolusion as to the highest 
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standard reached by the natives before the arrival of the whites, the 
uhorigines of the wholo continent must be contrasted. Whit possibilities 
may have heen in store for the Australian, had his sal f-ednention mot 
beeu sharply arrested by the invusion of the Europeans, it is hard to 
sy, but the evidence tends to show that many tribes would have 
attained « fair social grade, whilet others would have remained 
stationary, When the size of Australia is taken into consideration, 
these contrasts may appear but small and paltry, but their significance 
is as great as in those found in conntrics where a high stato of civili- 
sntion has existed for years. In judging the relative positions of difforent 
tribes, the attention must be solely concentrated on their primal 
condition as savages knowing nothing of intercourse with the whites. 
It is soareoly necessary to repeat here what is, unfortunately, too well 
inown, that when once tha blight of our contact falla on the native, 
he exchanges his few virtues for whatever views of the European are 
within his reach, From a hardy hunter, conning in the use and ¢eon- 
struction of his weapons, he sinks into an indolent loafer, intemporate 
when possible, and lost to all the rade arts of his forefathers, Unhappily 
this doom has overtaken those who were must advanced, and formerly 
inhabited the eastern portion of Anstralia. They are now nearly all 
cither dwindled down to a mere linndfal or hopelessly degenerated, 

Tho results by which we can best gauge the status of the aborigines 
are by the finish of their implomenta of war ami tho chase, the ulabo- 
ration of their peaceful ceremonies and rifes, and their attempts at 
Urnamentation and decoration, With regard to their habitations, their 
nomadic habits prevent any reliable comparison being drawn, as some 
of the superior tribes acarcely construct any shelter save during the 
rainy qeason, whilst othors, far inforior in ol) othor respects, build the 
nearest approach to permanent villages found in Australia, Those 
portions of the continent where game was plentiful, the rivers perma- 
nently watered, and the surface af the country, boldly diversified, 
produced the highest examples of savage culture. These districts may 
be ssid to be monopolised by the greater portion of the north coast, the 
whole of the esstern, and about one-third of the southern. Included 
are: the northern half of the northern territory of South Australia, 
neatly the whole of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. 

Hare we find that in their original savago state the aborigines 
possessed weapons eluborately finished and carefully preserved. Their 
hunting spests were barbed with great pains and nicety, their cluhe 
and throwing-sticks serviceable and well-balanced, and their shields 
carved and coloured in a grotesque but still rudely ortisticmanner. Tho 
baskets woven by the women were often worked in symmetrical patterns 
by means of different coloured grasses. The skins of opossums, native 
bears and other small animals were cured and neatly sewn into rugs. 
They made strong string out of the bark of tho currayong tres, and 
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with it turned ont fluhing and kungaroo nets, the lnst-named being of 
considerable height, length, and strength ; it was stretched on stakes in: 
a eogment, and the game driven Into it on w well-ordered plan. Thay 
hal mysteries and rites for the initiation of the youths into manhood, 
and, although throughout the length and breadth of Australis nothing 
has ever really been found to justify the supposition that the biacks 
possessed any form: of religion, eave a hazy notion of an evil spirit, tho 
natives of the east coast had certain. ornde myths and superstitions 
which, in the course of time may have assumed a definite shape, 

‘The corrotiborrees: of these aborigines were not simply an tmeouth 
danoc, butexhibitions of skill roquiting much’ practice. Their canoes, 
eapeciuily those found on the coast of North Queensland, were seaworthy 
enongh for them to visit the islands of the difforent groupe off thu coast. 
At the Sir Edward Pellew gronp, in the Golf of Carpenturia, the natives 
luild canees of small sheets of bark, firmly sewn together and the seams 
ouitked and closed up with wax in amost workmanlike manner, They 
used flint-headed spears, so contrived that the head reminined im the 
wound ; the thrower, on recovering: the shaft, could replace the howd 
from a anpply carried ina akin pooch. These spear-heads and flint- 
knives were obtained in partioulir quirries, being chipped in auch a 
manner as to give a keen-jayged edye, with a ekill and dexterity traly 
marvellons. In fact, to see some of the wospons formerly used hy the 
blacks in their wild state,.and reflect that they were made with tools of 
blunt stane and fire, iso revelation of patient Industry, 

Theee natives, inhabiting the eastern portion of Australis, had the 
advantage of being able to obtain food in comparative plenty and variety, 
They lived on the Heal of animals, birds, fish and reptiles, with edibly 
roote, wild fruits and honey, The sexsons were fairly regular, and they 
hunted on a recognised system, returning to their honting-cronmds and 
burning them off at stated times’ in the year. Thwir tribal wars were 
hotly contested, thus meuring « certain amount of emulation amongut 
the young men, Their pigments for patnting their bodies were of many 
colours, and were kept rolled up in o skin case; the bends worn romul 
the forehead were woven of hair and dyed of different hues, 

There can bo no doubt that their progress in what may he termed 
the liberal arts, eo much in aivance of their fellows, was due to the 
greater leiaure afforded them by the nature of the country thay inhab- 
ited, ind its superior game-prodnciny qualities, Between the sea, the 
coast range and the level country intervening, as well the edge of the 
grist tableland, they had a healthy yariet} of surroundings, Had they 
ever learnt the most rudimentary form of agriculture, or attained tothe 
knowlelge which would necesarily follow, of the value of a settled 
habitation, their progress would have been more rupid. ‘Uhis, how- 
over, they lacked, as, strango to my, they did the knowledge of the how 
mod arrow, although possessing all the essentials for its manufacture. 
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Yn fact, i is quite evident that the natives have learnt nothing from 
outside souress: whatever progress: has been made bas lean avelved 
amongst themselves. 

For example, in. Arnbeim's Land, the peninsula west af the Galf of 
Carpentaria, the bamboo, introduced: by the Malays (probably acckdlent- 
ally) centuries ago, may now be considered indigenous in. that one por- 
tion of Anstralin; hut the blacks there have never learned the innumer- 
able-nass to which other nations put this valuable growth. 

Y'o trrn from these prosporous natives to those next in order in the 
scale of development, we find them dwelling on the inland rivers which 
flow into Lake Eyre and on the north-west and weat coast of Auntralin, 
Although so widely separated, and differing much in many of their 
hiabita, these inland and coast blacke are on the same plane of intelli- 
genes. ‘The country they inhabit would furnish abont the same foud- 
supply anid hes many points of resemblances, Life with them is a far 
more difficult: problem to #olve than with their qastern. neighbours, and 
in consequence there is 4 marked falling of in (ho number and variety 
of their weapons and their camp furniture. Still, these natives are by 
no means without marks of having elevated themeslves in keeping with 
their somewhat depressing surroundings. Tho western coast of Austre- 
lin ig more sterile than the eastern, anid the natives have therefore had 
loss Jeigure. ‘This is evident from the ronghor make of their weapons. 
One finds little or no ornamentation; all that is made, either by mon. or 
women, isfor stern use, “The spears with six or eight dlaborate barbs 
are-absent, the ‘possum rags are exchanged for « few tatiared kangaro 
skins, and the kangaroo net ia unknown, That these west-coust blacks 
would, wader more fuvournhle  cireumstances, have reached « higher 
grado-is moro than probable, Their eave drawings and rude soratchings 
on the granite mounds prove that they had durmant capabilitive. ‘The 
‘nland blacks, resident an Cooper's Creek anid other Interior rivers, have 
certainly made an advance in the character of their haldtations, At the 
foot of a sand-ridge, generally in the neighbourhood of a permanent 
waterhole, may be seen. tow of objects somewhat resembling large bee, 
hives: ‘These are the mud hovels of the blucks, their winter quarters, to 
which they return periodically, ‘These hovels are oonatrocted of imter- 
iuoed boughs plastered over with clay katveailud up with dry grass. 
When the keen winter night wind blows across tho side plains of this. 
region, tho nutives: first warm the inside by lighting a fire on the 
gand, then rake-the embers ont, and the whole family creep in ot the 
low entrance, which is closed up with a tof bark. ‘To the north- 
ward, cironmeision, and also the mutilation of both men and women 
is practiced. This is evidence of the poverty of the country, os 
amonget the eustern natives no attempt at repressing population wos 
ever known to uxist. Amongst the black: of this grade the “pitori” 
chewers aro found, the loaves. of « plant which, after # eortuin process 
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akin-to fermentation, has a slightly nareotie effect. Most likely it was. 
first resorted to to deaden the pangs of hunger. 

The third and lowest clasd of aborigines inhahit the great area of the 
western interior. Amongst them the utmost misery and semi-starvation 
perennially exists, Depending for their watersupply on brackish 
springs; for their food, greatly on roots-and vermin, with an oceasional 
god-send of a kangaroo or some of the larger feathered fowl, it is not 
surprising that they pre destitute of all but the rdest weapons of 
necessity, and that their peanty comp equipment comprise littl mory 
than vessels dug out of soft wood for carrying water across the dry 
country, Bo devoid of ingenuity ure they that m lien of the stone 
tomahawk common to the rest of Australia, they neo a flint wedged into 
the oleft of a stick which they wield like a chisel. They have, however, 
the common bond which unites nll the Australians, the nso of tho 
boonierang. ‘They are meagro in stature ant their lower limba are 
greatly atlenuated, In all respects they are a people with whom life 
is one long, weary struggle for the barest means of existence. Tho 
Warren desolation of the land in which they live hog stamped an 
indelible brand of misery upon them. Whilst the eastern. aboriginal 
wandered amongst forests; plains and belts of scrub teeming with ani- 
wal life, camped at night beside a mmning stream or at the margin of o 
road Lilydecked lagoon, bis countryman of the far western interior 
giurved in a riverléss waste of sand-hills, barren mulga ecrub, and 
#pinifex (Triodia irritans) fate. Scorched in summer by an angry sun in 
a sbadélecs land, nipped in winter by the cald south-east wind bowing 
across level, shelterless country, drinking the nauscous waters of some 
brockizh pring or sliallow wall, dug on the ontskirte of a sult lake, in 
another thousand years these wretched beings would bo no further 
savunced in their mode of living than they are now or than they were a 
thousand years ago. 

‘That miny of tho eastern tribes, probably all, would in time have 
elevated themselves intoa rude civilisntion, their superior condition, 
compared with the desert outeasta of the-western interior, proves; for 
that they originally started from: a: common origin there can be no 
uubt, but on a different footing. In their geographical distribution 
the ecution was far more happy for some than for others. As things 
now ure, the best races havo cither dwindled down to a mare handful or 
are utter!y degraded, in oither case lost aa-an ethnological study, without 
weapous or traditional custome. The ouly aborigines still to be found 
nncontaminated by contact with the whites are on the north-west couat, 
or in tho politudes of the western interior, The destiny of the race 
was determined with the first footstep of the European. 
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THE KONDE COUNTRY.* 
By (he Rey, Dr, MERENSEY. 


Ts 1801 the Rev. Dr. Merensky, of the Derlin Missionary Society, 
conducted a party of missionurics to the Konde vountry, at the northern 
endl of Lake Nyasa. hey reached the lake by way of the 4ambesi and 
Shire; started from Karonga on September 29th, and founded the 
‘station Wangewannshih on October 2ud, Dr. Merensky describes the 
water of Inke Nyass ox being clear and of agreeable taste. At its 
northern end the Jake is shallow, and abounds in sandhanks, dine to the 
immense mnzses of détris carried into it by six large rivera. The 
southern portion of the lake is 
much deeper, and in places no 
bottom has been reached at 4 
depth of 200 fathoms. Dr. 
Merensky maintains that the 
lake has not changed its level 
for thousands of years. Thero 
ig an-annual rise, duo to the 
tains, tut the difference be- 
tween the highest level, in April 
and May, and the lowest, in 
November or December, soarcely 
exceeds 3 feet. As a proof that 
no material change: in the lake- 
level line taken place for ages, 
Dr. Merensky points to tho 
elearly-marked beach-lines on 
Monkey Bay, the highest of 
which, in August, wos only 
2 feet 44 inches aliove the then 
level of the Inke, Ho found, moreover, that. hoge Adansonias, having: 
& diameter of between 10 and 18 fest, grow only a fow feet alhove the 
edie of the water ut Mponde, at Livingstonia, and in Leopolds Bay- 
Acoortling to Adanaon, the ago of a tree of such dimensions would 
bo about five thotsand years. Tho permanency of the lake-lovel in 
explained by tho existenes of a ledge of granite which crosses the Stira 
abont 30 miles Lulow the Molomba Lake. Above this barrier the 
curtent of the Shire is very sluggish, and this accounts for the smdual 
eilting-up of the small lake just named. 


—— 





° Report of Paper rewd wt the meeting of the Berlin Geogmphien! Eocletr, 
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The banks of the Nyass in the south, south-east, and west, aro 


auything but attractive. Barren, rocky mountains hore and there 
approach the edge of the wuter, or are separated from it by swamps. 
The soil is little productive and often aandy, Thore is « remarkable 
absence of rivers. On the other hand, the land lying to the north-east 
and east of the lake, although it presents fewer facilities for commercial 
intercourse with the interior, is. distinguished for its beauty and 
fertility. The Konde country is shut in by the steep slupes of the 


Livingstone Mountains, which rise to a height of 10,000 feet. These 


mountains: consist of ancient orystalling rocks, quartzite, hornblende, 
gnoiss, and magnetite. Their steep slopes aro almost hare of vegetation, 
although forests of deciduous trees are not altogether wanting an the 
stopes facing the lake. Higher up we meet with bamboo thickets, 
whilst the northern slopes, descending towards the Ruaha, are more 
abundantly wooded, Within the amphitheatre formed by these monn- 
tains, in the ootre of the Konde country, there rises the Kiedyo, an 
éxtinet voleano, with a crater-lake, cinilor beds, anid streams of hasaltic 
lava, whilst the forest-clad Rungwe (10,000 feet) forms a buttress of the 
encircling mountain range‘on the north, 

The Konde country covers an area of abont 2000. square miles. If 


iu traversed by six large rivers, fed by numerous springs and rivulets, 


Of these rivers the Songwo separates the British from the German 
territory, whilst the Kivira, Mbaka, and Iufira are within the latter, 
The country towards the mountains is hilly, but the district border 


Gn tho Inke consists in the main-of n dead flat, flooded for months in. 


the summer, and habitable only in a few localities which rise above its 
qonotal level, Tho soil in tho bills is a heavy loam. The fortility of 
the country is due to the distribution of the rainfall, The followin 

are the reanits of moteorulogical observations, mado at Wangemannshoh 
in 1892 :— 
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Mountains, and this circumstance greatly fayonra the enllivation of 
bananas, seven. varieties of which are known in the country. 

‘The game is not very varied. Elephants are still oorasionally met 
with in the swamps, as ale herds of bnifaloos; but hippopotami are 
numerous, and crocodiles much dreaded, Of other game only zebras and 
@und antelopes aro met with, and that rarely, owing to the densa 
population. . 

The people known as Wakonce (Wangonde) really belong to threa 
clans; viz, the’ Wangonde, around Karonga; the Wanyakyuna, in the 
cantre; and the Wakukwe, towards Mount Eimgwe. Linguistically 
they belong to the family of the Maganja (Anyanjaor Anyasa), which 
ocoupies the whole of the country from the Yambesi to the Livingstone 
Mountains: In tho’ east and west theso tribes haya been euorcachel 
upon by Angoni and Ayawa ( Yao). Altogether they ‘number about 
100,000 souls: They are more nearly related to tho Warori and the 
Mambwethan to the triboe to the south of the Zamberi, They have 
ocoupied their present seats for ages, but are traditionally supposed to 
have cote from the east, They havoin.a romarkablo manner mtilised 
the natural résourees of their country. Thoy cultivate Indian hamboos 
and thus obtain an excellent material for building their houses and 
stables. Agriculture, and the breeding of hump-backeil cattle, are 
carried on with mueh success. The disposition of the poople is gentle, 
und we hear nothing of the ernelties so often practised in other parts of 
‘Africa. ‘The cleanliness of tho houses ond villago streets is quite 
remarkable. ‘Trees are planted for ornamental purposes. The tribal 
government is carried on on Uberal principles, and there ure no (lespotic 
chinfe. Woman is aceorded o high position, and legally quite the equal 
of man. ‘The great defect in tho character of the people is thieviahness, 
but among this peaceably disposed people this rarely lewis to murder. 
On the other hand, sni¢ides are rather frequent. 


nl 


M. CASIMIR MAISTRE’S JOURNEY FROM THE CONGO TO 
THE SHARI AND BENUE.° 


Ts the country lying at the back of the German sphere of * Camaremns * 
and between the Rivers Congo, Shari and Benno, which not many years 
ago appeared as a blank upon onr maps, Fronch explorers have recently 
exhibited « persistent activity deserving of all praise. They have been 
more sneeessfal in opening up new countries and solving geographical 
problems than their German competitors, and whether this is ultimately 
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* Comptes Rendus of the Paris Geographical Society, 1803, p. 260, with map. 
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to entail political consequences or not, geographers, ot all ovents, lave 
every reason to congratulate themselves wpon the results achieved. 

‘fo the late M. Crampel ia due the credit of having been the first to 
cross the water-shed between the Congo and the Shari, an achievemont 
which be paid for with his life. Hia work waa followed up by M. 
Dybowski. Further to the west Lieutenant Mizon crossed from the 
furthest point reached by Flegel to the south of Yola, mto the bawina 
of the Sanga, one of tho main tributaries of the Congo. And now, at a 
recent mocting of the Paris Geographies] Society, M. Cnsimir Maistre 
rendered an-account of a journey through the three river basins named 
above, which exceeds in interest cither of the expeditions already 
referred to.: 

‘M. Maistre: was seloctod in 1891 by the “Comité de l’Afrique 
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frangaise" to conduot reinforcements to M. Dybowski, engaged at that 
time in clearing up the fute of M. Crampel. He left Loango on March Ist, - 
1991, marched overland to Brazzaville, where he met M. Dybowski on 
his return home, und then steamed wp the Congo and Ubangi, encounter- 
ing Lieutenant Mizon hy the way, and reaching the station of Bangi on 
Joné 2nd, <A fow days afterwards he was at Kemo, where lie organised 
his expedition, und on June 28th he started for the Shari, accompanied 
‘by five Europeana, (Béhagle, Clozel, Bonnel, Brunache and Briquez), 
aixty native soldiers from the Senegal, and one hundred porters. ‘The 
ronte chosen by him was more westerly than that followed by Crampel 
and Dybowski. At Amazags, the last village of the Ndri or Ndi, 
whese country extends to the south-west ag far ay the Sanga, be laid 
in w stock of provisions, for there was before him an uninhabited 
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wilderness, lying between Congo and Shur Here he already 
found himself outside the great African forest. The soil was « ferru- 
ginous loam (laterite), covered with bush. Rivulets and swamp 
abounded, The Manjia, whose country he now entered, are of the same 
race as the Nari: They live in conical huts, are cannibals, and fair 
agrioulturists. At the very first village (on July Sst) he was received 
with & shower of arrows, but after two more fights, which demonstmted 
the superiority of fire-arms, the Manjia were glad tomukepeact.. Having 
traversed the countries of the Wia-Wia and Awnka, M- Maistrs, at the 
beginning of September, arrived at the River Gribingi, which flows 
through a broad plain, and is actually the upper Shari (Nachtigal's Bahr 
el Arde), “Having crossed this river in boats improvised by M, Réhagle, 
the expedition entered the country of the Akungs, a peaceable, indus- 
trious people, who realily bartered provisions for small white heads 
(baynkas), Here, too, the soil is laterite. ‘The mmmerous depressions 
are occupied by swamps or pools, around whieh grow wild rice and & 
variety of gaily flowered aquatic plants. 

At Manjatezee M. Maistre loft the Shari and turned his face west- 
ward, for his exhausted resources prohibited a visit to Bagirmi and its 
new capital Buguman,” or of Bornu, which he might easily have made 
nnider more favourable clroumetanoes. The Sara, in whoee country be 
now found himself, are u warlike people, split up into numerous inde- 
pendent communities, Those in the north pay tribute to Bagirmi. 
"They aré fine men, 5 feet 10 inches in height; are armed with. spears, 
qiasile-knives and daggers, and limit their drese to a skin apron. 
The women wear a fringed belt or go ubsolutely naked. Millot, maize 
and ground-nuts are cultivated. The Bakr Sara or Kosinar which 
traversea their country, was neatly 2 miles wide,and was crossed In 
forty native bouts. 

At Palom, on November 7th, M. Maistre fonnd himself close to 
(Gundi, where Nachtignl had camped for two months im 1874. Crossing 
a sandy plain, densely covered with btsh, M. Maistre arrived on Novem- 
ber ist at Lai, a town of six thousand inhabitants, on the Ba Lai, the 
chief of which was persuaded to sign « treaty placing his town uniler the 
protection of France, The Ba Lai, or“ tiver of Tai,” is identical with 
Nachtigal's Logone, Ti does not bifureate with the Shari, althongh 
after the main the whole of the flat couutry lying between the two may 
possibly be flooded. 

The remainder of the journey, as far as Yola, led through wooded 
hills, At Yola, where M. Maistre arrived on January Ist, 1805, he wae 
able to replenish his stores, through the kind help of the officiala of the 
Royal Niger Company, and on March 73nt he reached Akasa, at the 
month of the Niger. 
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* Bugomun ties on the Shri, dus west of the old capital of Massonya. 


( $20. ) - 
lh. GREGORY'S EXPEDITION TO MOUNT KENIA. 
Tus following letter, dated from Kinani, north-east Kikuyu, July 10th, 


with postscript dated August 4th, has been received by the Ssorctary 
of the Royal Geographical Society from Mr. J. W. Gregory :— ) 

_ You may perhaps remember that I was permitted last November, 
by the Trustecs of the British Museum, to leave London as nuttiraliat 
to the Villicra Expedition to Lake Rudolph. When that expedition 
lroke down I went south to Mombasa, and there hastily organised 
piiall expedition af my own. I left Mombasa on March 25rd and 
hastened wid Seavo and Machukos to Port Smith. Thence I went on. 
to Buringo exploring the geology of the groat valley of subsidence in 
which that and other lakes now lie, From Baringo I came to Kikuyu. 
noross Deikipia, and ant now on my way back to the coast. I expect 
to reach Europe at the end of September or beginning of October, 

T bad not expected to do much geographical work in this district, 
especially as I wastmable to get proper instroments; but I have done 
alittle, IT hays settled several points in the drainage of Lakes Baringo 
and Hannington, and the small lake to the south-east of the latter. My 
mai work, howover, has been on Leikipia and Kenia (or Kilimara). I ol 

trivereed the former by a new route across the sito of the “Aberdare ; 
Mountains,” or the “ Aberdare Kette,” of Hohnel, and find that tho 
character of this“ chain of mountains” has been misunderstood, From 
the uccounts and mapsof Thomson and Habnel I hod expected to find 
here ajdouble range of mountains separated by the Druri Valley ; but 
the Ururi is the same we the Nyiri, and the two mountain ran pres 
consist only of a-volonnio muss. piled up near the edge of the Leikipia 
escarpment. This may be dingrammatically oxpressed ua follaws—_ 
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From Settima T turned to Kenia. T ‘had with me ‘Teloki's kilingosi, 
who took me to the highest point he mached, I got wp 3000 feot further, 
and at nbout 2000 feot from the summit was stopped bya cornice I dared 
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not risk alone, I think the mountain is about 19,000 feet hich, though 
my altitudes are ull ut present quite approxiimalu, Until I reach the 
‘coast Dhave nok the tables wilh which tw work them ont finally, 

Hohnel’s mwrcide appear to have gone wrong, T have nsed boiling- 
point thermometers ulmost daity in order to keep my aneroid in cheok. 
Teleki'a description of tho Poak of Kenia appears to me hy no means 
accurate, Insteal of the “Spitze” being purt of the wall of a vast 
erater full of snow, I find that it ix the central core of a greatly 
denuded old voleano, of which the crater has long since disappeared. I 
have roughly mapped the southern and western sides of the peak, with 
ita three main glaciers leside the smaller conio glaciers, ‘The glaciers 
once had a much greater extension thin at present. One of the valleya 
(that by which 'Telekit went) has 4 charming set of terminal and une old 
Median morsine.. The principal glacier is now re-ndvancing, though 
this may be only a seasonal change due to the hesyy rains of this year. 
Tt has burst through the highest terminal. moraine in saveral places. 

I have succeeded in collecting a good set of native names, 1 havo 
often-got the numes-of the peaks ned j in the valloys.on either side of a 
tidge, I-hope to compile « nseful table of tho local synonyma. 

On my return from Kituyn I have followed up the Thika-thika, 
and have setiled some points of the watershed of the Tana and Athi; 
several rivera from the “Athi plaing” 1 find really enter tha Tana ; 
while the rapping ef the most westerly head-streams of the Tans 
Teqnires much revision. 


Mr, Gregory will address an ovening meeting of the Society early 
next session, ani) give a detailod account of hie valuable observations on 
the geographical chatacteristics of the Mount Kenia region, 





GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, NOTTINGHAM 
MEETING, 1893, 


Tue British Association met ot Nottingham from Sentomber 15th to 
20th. The following were tho office-boarers of Section B (Geography) :— 

President—Himry Seobolun, Seo. R.G.S. — Fiee-Preaidents—Prof, 
Bonney, nse, He; J, VY. Bochonan, wa., v.08; Colonel Godwin- 
Ansten, vina.; J. Soott Keltio, Assistant Secretary 2.G.5.; Clements R, 
Markhum, ¢s,, @2s.; E Delmar Morgan; FE. G. Ravenstein., Scere- 
lariee—Liout.-Ool. Fred. Bailey, Soo. n.s.¢.2 ; John Coles; H. 0. Forbes ; 
H. RB. Mill, nse. (Recorder), Committee —Dr, W. G. Bluckie; W, ML 
Conway; ELN. Dickson, + 12.5; E. Heawood, w4.; Sir Heury Howorth, 
wr, Pas. ; Prof. J. Milne, rns; H. Yule Oldham, wa.; Trelawnoy 
Saunders; G. EL T. Smithson; Eli Sowerbutts; Dr. H. Owen Taylor; 
Cops Whitehouse. 
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In several reapects the meetings of Section E were more than 
usually gatisfictory. There were various novel features in tho conduct 
of the Section which added to its popularity without detracting from 
the serious character of the proceedings. One of these waa.n discussion 
with Section ( (Geology), which has been specially reported for the 
Journal; another was a change in the mode of exhibiting maps and 
illustrations, optical projection being largely employed for this purpose: 
A third wttractive feature was an exhibition of geographical paintings 
aimilar to these which have been made in previous years. Tho artist 
on this occasion was Mr. W.G. Burn Murdoch, and hie subjeot the 
incidents of the voyage of the Balena toward the Antarctic Regions. 
A loun of the collection of pictures has been secured for exhibition in 
the Society's rooms at Savile Row, 

The Geographical Section mot on four days, and the custom of 
adjourning from ons to two o'clock for luncheon was resumed with 
satisfactory results, the audiences, both im the forenoon and afternoon 
sittings, being considerably above the average. 

On Thursday, Mr, Seebohm, ihe President of the Section, delivered 
his address on the Arctic Basin fo a crowded house. Mr. Clements 2. 
Markham proposed a vote of thanks und referred to the present 
eondition of Arctic exploration. Mr, Gny Boothby’s description of 
m journey he recently made acreas the continent of Australia from 
North to South called forth some: interesting reminisounces from Sir 
George Lowen, the firat Governor of Queensland, who contrasted the 
condition of that colony,,when lie undertook its government with only 
sevenpence-halfpenny in the exchequer, with its present flourishing 
state. A paper on the islands of Chiloe was read hy Mrs. Lilly 
Grove, F.0.¢.8,, assistant in the Geological Department of Mason, Callege, 
Birmingham. Mr. EB, G. Ravonstein summurised the recent extension 
of our knowledge of Central Africa resulting from the various expedi- 
tions of the Katanga Company; and the sitting concluded with an 
illustrated’ address on “Earthquakes in Japan," by Professor John 
Milne, F.n3, 

Wednesday was entirely devoted to physical geography. ‘The fore- 
noon was taken up by the discussion on the “Limits between Physical 
Geography and Geology,” which will be printed in our noxt nom ber, 
The interest taken in the subject by geologists, as well as by members 
of the Geographical ‘Scction waa gratifying, and although some of the 
E}Wakera were somewhuat) discursive, and wandered from the lines Inid 
down in the opening address, the general result Tanst be views! aa 
distinctly valuable, I the afternoon Mr, W. M. Conway described the 
geography and scenery of the Mustagh Mountains, with lantern 
lustrations, Mr. J. ¥. Buchanan, rns, recounted the firat resulta of 
a series of olmcrvations on the influence. of land, wator and ioe on the 
tempernture of the air, with special reference to the Plenomena of 
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tlie fhm. Mr. HAN. Dickson snlimitted the preliminary results of his 
observations on the temperature and salinity of the water between 
Soctland and the Faroe Islands carried out in August on behalf of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland. Dr, IL BR. Mill described the general eon- 
clusions as to the influence of configuration on the seasonal changes of 
tumperature In the water of the Clyde Sea Area, and also communicated 
a preliminary note on the configuration of the English Inkes. The 
Report of the Committee on Scottish place-names, drawn up by Sir 
Charles Wilson, was read by Colonel Bailoy, Secretary of the Royal 
Soottish Geographical Sociaty, 

Africa engrossed all the time on Monday. Two reports of committees 
for apecial work connected with Africa were read by Mr. B. G. Raven- 
alein, one giving an account of Mr. J, Theodore Bent’s archwological 
work at Akanm, the other recording the progress of the study of clima- 
tological conditions in Tropical Africa, Mr. Bent's work hue already been 
noticed in these pages, and the brief report of the Climatological Com- 
mittee will be printed next month, Captain Williama, @.., addressed 
a very large audience on the subjest of Uganda and its people, laying 
atreas on the potentialities of the race for future development, The 
disoussion which followed was animated and to the point, ending in a» 
hearty vote of thanks to the speaker. ‘The Rev. C. H. Robinson read 
un extremely popular paper on Hausa Pilgrimages from the western 
Snilan. He detailed the adventures of a Hausa pilgrim, whom he met 
last year in Tripoli, returning from Mecca. This man had reached 
Khartum on bie outward journey just after the Mahdi's ootupation of 
the town, and gay a new account of the incidents attending the death 
of General Gordon, Mr. J. Howard Reid, of Manchester, sent « short 
paper on the relation of Lako Tanganyika tothe Congo, and Mr. Herbert 
Ward an essay on tho influence of environment as displayed in the tribes 
of the Congo basin. Theee papers were communicated to the Section in 
the nbeence of their authors. Dr. H, Schlichter, who was also absent, 
sent o series of vertical sections drawn across northern and central 
Africa, from west to east, at intervals of 4° of latitude, accompanied by 
a ¢hort paper, which was Tead by one of the Secretaries, ‘These sections 
form un interesting exposition of our knowledge of the vertical relict 
of Africa, and will probably be published in the Jourial, Dr. BR, W. 
Felkin gave an account of a new map he has constructed, showing the 
distribation of endemio diseases in Africa and their relative intensity. 
The work of the day was concluded by a learned discourse on Ptolemaic 
mape in their boating om the ancient geography of the lower Nile basin, 
by Mr. Cope Whitehouse, who showed photogmiphs of the maps in 
qnestion, and of the regions treated of, by means of the optical lantern, 

On Tuesday morming Mr, W. S. Broce and Dr, C. M. Donald read 
important papers descriptive of their observations while on board the 
whaling vessele Baloma and Activa in the Antarctic suas, Dr, Donald 
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alao exhibiting a number of fue specimens of ssuthern birds. Elaborate: 
reports by both gentlemen: will shortly bo published by the Hoya! 

Cieographioal Society, There was 4 long and animated discussion om: 
the subject of Antarotio exploration. Mr, J. Scott Keltie read a otter 
from Admiral Sir Erasiuus Ommanuey, enclosing an appeal from the 
Avstrilian Antarctic Exploration Comtmittes, in which the advisability 
of subsidising steam soalers sailinz from Australian ports was emphasised. 
Mr, H. 0, Forbos showed the impurtance of exploration with reganl fo 
the discovery of aniinal remains, and thoir bearing on w former extensive 
Antarctic continent, Mr..Coles strongly urged the necessity of further 
exploration, and started a subscription list, which was liberally aub- 
scribed to amongst the audience, in order ta euppleoment the grunts 
which it was hoped woulid be obtained from various societies to onablo 
Mr, Bruce to spend year on South Georgia or zome other Antarctio 

island, which he is prepared to do for the mero payment of Ox potuken, 

Dr. Tf, R, Mill mentioned some of the problems:of plrysical gnogra phy 

the key to which lay in the Antarctic regions, and supported Mr, Colos's 

puggestions for further research. Mr, BH. G. Ravenstain spoke warmly on 

the subject; Sir George Bowen characterised the work us of natiounl 
and more than national importance: Mr, G. Ji Symons, 7.04, showed 
how méteorology anid other sciences would be advanced by anch an 
expedition, and Colone! PF. Bailey also supported the scheme, Later in 

oday the Committee of Recommendations gave a grant of £50'in aid 

of Mr. Bruce's project of spending m year in Antarotio Janda, It jw 

unfortunate that during the proceedings, which were throughout of a 
Mout enthusiastic kind, thers were no reporters in the Section, and that 
thi practical and useful piece of work was not made generally known 

tojthe public, On ‘Thursday afternoon Mr. E. Delmar Morgan read o 
valuable paper on the recent Progress (of exploration in Tibet, and 

Mr. E. Heawood gave an account of the Bongal Daars, wliers he wus 
mgaged for a oonsidorable time in suttling o coloy of Suntala. 

Mr.'B. Bentham Dickenyon, of Ragby Schvol, introduced the important 

subject of the nse of the optical lantern in geographical instruction in 

ecliocls, Ho gave « demonstration of his methods, and ieacribed the 

working of an association recently formed. for promoting the better 

teaching of geogmphy. Mr, Keltic, Mr. ichardson, Mr, Yule Oldham, 

and others took part in the discussion, whioh lind unfortunately to bw 

stopped bufore several intending speakers hud an opportunity of addrese- 

ing the Section, Votes of thanks to the Local Committee were proposed 

by the President, Mr, Seebohm; to Mr. Seebohm by Mr. -E. Delmar 

Morgan, and to the Secretaries, by Mr. Keltio, 

The most gratifying fosture of the mee ting was the amount of work 
done by, young men whio are pursuing gevgraphy as a serious study, and 
aru f when opportunities offer to muke it their life-work, Thia 
fact promises wall for tle growth of a Britigh school of peopraphers’ aa 
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painataking, solid, and scholarly as those of avy other nation. It has 
ulways been the policy of the Royal Geographical Society to promote 
aud assist the scientific setudy of geography, and, therefore, we feel the 
greater sutixfaction with the signs of advance which aru now appoaring 
on every side. 
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Geoonarny, the clild of Mathematics and Astronomy, atandid (in the relation uf 

mother to half » dozen other sciqnées, which have long ago left the parental roof 

wo estublish sections of theirown, Like every other science, geegraphy is sv-closely 

connected with, and dependent on, its allled wcienocs that it ia impossible to treat 

of the oad without Invading the provineo: of the others. No one. supposes taal 
the making of maps is the whole duty of the geographer. ‘The accurate delineation 
of the trend of coast-llnes, the courses of rivers, the hwighta of monntaina, the depths 
Of seas, oF the podition of towns is only the ekoleton which woderlies the real science 
uf geogrphy, 

“ ~The study of geography may be divided foto various sections, bat it must alwaya 
ba remembered that they dovetall ite each other, as well 22 into the allied scicnoes 
te sich an extent thet no hanland-fyst line can be drawn between them, ‘The 
object of dividing so cumpreheneive a section as that of geography into sub-rections 
le nidre:-praction] than scientific, The classification of facte is an important ail to 
memory, wod introduces order into what might diherwise seam to be a chaos of : 
Knowledge, 

Tin fommdntlon of all geography is xxrnoratton; but bafore the trvellar cin tho 
yood geographical work he met acquire tho neovsary knowledge embraced in the 
scienoe of carrognarnt. ‘This includes's practical nuquaintance with tho various 
instrimenta ised in making a survey, the necessary mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge requimd’ (or thoir use, nnd a famillurity with the accepted mode of 
Oxpresting the geogragibical faote that may be nequired on o chart of Tap. 
Exploration nmy thon be widertdken with some chance of ullinuje succes, bot 
tha object of exploration tatist be soniething more than the filling up of hianks in 
our scape. Many other subjects. must receive attention, snbjecte which are 

i cilluctively included in the term physical geogrmphy, but which require treatment 
undor different heads. Of these the moet obvious is the. geographical dietribution 
of Tight aod beat, as well as the mote fitfql alternations of wind and rain) with 
calm and druoght; In other words, the nimorous cansed which combine to. 
jitodiuce timate. Motecrology or crtwaroLoay, the geography of the alr, is a most 
jmportant branch of geography in goneral; and when we come to inyuire into the 
changes which hare taken place in thi ellmate of different parts of the Barth's 
surface, especially those which juve affected tho Polar Basin, we enter upon @ 
wutject which has chimed’ a large share of the attention of geologists, who hare 
also suds @ profound study of the geographical distributlot of the various Kinds 
of rock which wre found nn the crust of the Earth, Another eul-section of great 
imyportaned is the geographical! distribution of organic life. The eeograpiica! 








© Addrese to the Grographical Section of the British Association, by Houry 
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ranges of the species and geneta, both of plants and animals, have became a subject 
of vastly increased importance since eo much atteution liaa been directed ta the 
theory of evolution; and the paramount importance of the human race is 0 great 
that ethnological geography tay fairly claltn to be treated ag a mb-section apart 
from tho study of the rest of the fanna of a country, Insamuch as a map with 
the towne left ont is only half a map, the geographer cannot afford to neglect the 
races of men With which he comes in contact, nor the remains (architectural or 
a which existing nations have produced ot past mocs have lef behind 


E propose on the present occasion to eluborate these subjects at greater detail, 
and, with your permission, to take the Polar Basin aa an example. 

There is only one?Polar Rasio ; the relative distribution of land and wator and 
the geographical distribution of light and heat in the Arctio mgion ie absolutely 
unique. In no other part of the world ls a similar climate to be found. The 
distribution of land and water round the South Polo is almost the converse of that 
round the Nerth Pole. In the une we hate a mountain of sow and ice cover 
ing—it may be a continent, It may be as archipelags, but in any case a lofty 
tuasé Of congealed water surroanded by ati ocean stretching away with very Hitle 
interruption from land to the confines of thie tropics. In the other we have a 
basin of water surrounding « compatutively flat plain of pack ice, some of which 
is probably permanent, but most of which is driven hither and thither in snmmer 
by winds and eurrents, and is walled in by continental and island barriers broken 
ouly by the narzuw outlets of Bering Strait and Baflin’s Bay and the broader guif 
Which leads to the Atlantis Ocean, and even that interrupted by Iceland, Spitabergen, 
and Frann Joxef Land. Wheu we further remember that this gulf is constantly 
fuuveying the hot water of the tropics to the Arctic Ocean, and that every summer 
sigautia rivers are pouring volumes of comparatively warm water into this ocean, we 
ue the climatic conditions near the two polos differ widely from 

In looking ata map of the Polar Basin ous caunot remarking the curious 
fact that the North Pole ix eo vory nearly contrul, Saini at tho southern 
hemisphere also shows a rough aot of symmetry in. the distribution of land and 
“Water runt the South Pole. It is & curious coingidence if this be only accident. 

The history of the . 


EXPLORATION 


of the Polar Basin ia a very long aul 8 very tragic story. Much has been done, 
but much remains to da. The unexplored regions of the Polar Basin may be 
etimated at 1,000,000 square mike No part of the world presenta groater 
difficuities to the explorer, Many brave men have perished in the enterprise, and 
thors have only just succeeded in passing throush the ordeal of hunger and cold 
With their lives, Por the most part the herole ondurance of the tortures of faminu 
has shown a marvel of discipline, thoagh occasionally the commanders of the 
expeditions have had to enforce obedience te the verge of crusity, both in the case 
of men anil of dogs, There arc, indeed, a fow ghastly stories, but the records of 
Arctic exploration are reconts of which any nation might be proud. 

OF recent years there haw been tnt fittle thine to explore the unknown parts of 
the Polar Basin, Adventurous fournaye jn Centeal Africa and Central Asia have 
somewhat cclipsed the exploration of the Arctic regions, ‘Two visits to Greenlund 
cannot, however, be entirely passed by in silence. In the «immer of last year on 
expedition went to the north of Grocnland ander the command of Lieutenant 
Peary, eoceeded lu reaching latitude 82°, sud added material evidence to prove 













- 


‘that Greenlabd js an island. The expeilition smiled on June 6th, 1891, Wteamed up 
‘Thaffin’s Bay and Smith's Sound, and on July 25:h dismissed the ship and established 
“themselves in winter quarters in McCormick Bay, on the north side of Murchison 
Sound, in intitude 76°. ‘They nid in a stock of came for the winter, quillemots und 
reindeer, A moat Interesting proof of the snecessful organivation of the expedition 
is the fact that Mrs, Peary waa one of the purty, and waa able to accompany her 


husband ou his slédge trip, which started on the 18th of the following Ajril. 

It took the partys werk in their dog slodges to round Inglefield Gulf, during 
which they discovered thirty glaciers, ten of thern of the first maguitude, During the 
next three moutha they explored the north eoust of Greenland, ax far east as longitude 
24° W,, when & grest bay was reached, which they named Independence Bay, as 
they discovered it on Jniy 4th, ‘The northern shore of this bay waa free from snow 
and toc. On Augnst 6th they regnined their winter quarters in McOormick Bay. 
On the 8th the steamer arrived, and on the 24th they started for bomw, reaching 
Philadelphia on September 28rd. During the sledge journoy they travelled for a 
fortnight at an average elevation of 6000 feet nhove the sea. Ibeeides their im- 
portant additions to the map of Greenland, the enggestive fact that the thermometer 
ran rise to 41° F., and torrents of rain can fall in the middle of February aa far north 
a4 latitude 78°, must be regarded as a valuable discovery. 

It was hardly to be expected that so successful a journey should not be followed 
by @ second attempt in onder to follow up the discoveries of the first. Peary hns 
startel for the north of Greenland with » more carefully-organised staff for 4 
lotiger expedition, and has already reached his winter quarters. They expect to 
be absent two years or more. In March they hope to start for Independence 
Bay, which was discovered on the previons expedition, and there the party will 
diside, with tho object of completing the survey of the coust-lina of Greenland by 
reaching Cape Bismarck, if possible, and at the same time tw explore the northern 
coust-line of Independence Bay, hoping that it may land them further north than 
the highest point yet reached by any Arctic traveller. 

tn the anmmer of 1888 Dr. Nansen wes bold enough to cross the continent of 
Greevland about latitude 64°, reaching an altitinde of M000 feet, anil he told his 
story to this Section in bis own simple words on bis return, The distance across 
was about ten dogrees, and the highest point was about one-third of the way across 

a from the esst const. If the selentific results were necessarily somewhat meagry, Dr. 
Nansen established a reputation for bravery and physical endurance, which he hopes 
to Increase by an attempt to reach the North Pole. The Fram hie already started 
from Hammerfest, and wan telegraphed a few weeks ago from Waigatz Island. 
The intention ls to enter the Kara Ses and to push northwanis and esetwards, 
heping that the warm currents caused by the great Siberian rivers will enable them 
10 get well Into the joe befure winter begins. Onoe frozen into the pack ice, Nanson 
hopes to bo carried by the currents somowhero near the North Pole, and, alter 
drifting for two or three years, he hopes finally to emerge from his ice prisen some~ 

‘where on the east coast of Greenland, Foolhardy as the expedition appears, It is 
nevertheless planned with grost kill, and its chances of success are snppowdd to 
he based upon a sufficiently ncourate knowledge of the ocean currents of the Polar 

These currents, #6) far aa they aro known, are very interesting, Tho Mackeuzly 
ani the great Siberian rivers fiow futo the Polar Basin, and the current through 
Bering Strait is supposed to do the same; but both these sources of supply can 
ooly be regarded 2s of minor tinportance. Between Spitsbergen and Pinmark, 

however, the Gulf Stream enters the Polar Basin 300 or 400 miles wide, Tu 

compensate for these inward currents, there aro two outward onrrents, one on each 
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side of Greenland, whieh, coming froma the centeo of wold, do their best to luten 
the Agours of that mountainous idland. 

Nanean hopes that the: . : 
north of Hering Strait, lit north-weaterty direction for 500 or (09 milles, ie -the 
«no current that lows down the east coast of Greenland, and ho: tases hin hapa 
upon three faota,: First, that wiany artioles from the wreck af the Jeannette were 
found on an i¢e-tloe off the south coast of Groewinnl three years alterwands; eecand, 
that a harpoon-thrower of a pattern unknown except in Algska was qackod wp ot 
the south-west dowst of Gireedland ; and, thini, that deift-wood euppawed to be of 
Siberian (origin is steanded regularly in comalrable quantity on the costa of 


Greenland. ‘The Norwegian nt Haruistefoat, whert latitude 70°, la dependent for bin, 
frowned npem the Gulf Strum, whieh brings him an ample supply from the Gulf 


of Mexico, whilst the Eakiiio on the Greenland coast, in the same latitude, trietts 
io Meurrent from. the opposite direction to britg him his neceasnry store uf woul 
from: the Siberian fornsts. 
Woe can only hope that Nansen will find the currents ac favournbie to hia needa, 
and that eo much bravery may be sapported by good inck, 
By no ineane the least important physical finture of the Polar Basin is ftw 
sigamtic 
RIVER sYeTEME, 
‘The rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean are sime ol them amongat the 
greatest in the world. a 
Some ies of the relative sixes of the drainage arena of a fow of the beat lenown. 
rivers may be learnt from the following. table, in which the Thames, with  @ 
dtninage area of 6000 square miles, is the unit -— 
O Thames .. a. ye +e eapunl D Elbe (14,0010), 
@ Elbes <2 ce ue ve on) 2 Pocborn (108,000), 
yy Poehorss ak o- se: cee ua 1 Bionube (270,000). 
# Dunubea ,, .. =. <1 9; 2 Muckemsio (640,000). 
9 Mackenzies .. «2 «s+ 2 Yeulsot (1,080,000). 
= Yorisele Pre ee, oe ee | | Dh Amica (2,140,000). 


Perhaps a more scientific classification of tiyers would be to cail those with a: 


iralnagn area between 2,560,000 and 1,260,000 squure miles stvene of the first: 


mnagnitnde, a category which oontaina the Amazon alone. ‘There sro ten rivers uf 


the second magni tade, with drainage uroaa between 1,280,000, and 640,000 wquare 
miles (Ob, Congo, Mississippi, Ia Plats, Yenisel, Nile, Lens, Niger, 4 ae ay 7. 


There are twelve rivers of the third magnitade, with drainage areas between £40,000 
and 820,000 square miles (Mackemsin, Volga, Murray, Zambej, Saskatchownn, 
Ganges, St. Lawrence, Orange, Orinum, Hoang Ho, Indus, and Brarmapotra). There 
ore mote tun = dozen rivers of the fourth magnitude, with dminige areas between 
#20000, and 160,000 square miles, lat none of then empties itself inte the Arctic. 
Govan, ‘They include the Danule, Baphrates, and several of the Africun and South. 
American rivers. OY tha numerous riven which are of the-fifth magnitude, with 
trsinaze areas between 100,000 and 80,000 square niles, the Pechora helonae to the 
\ilar Basin, ‘The number of rivers of lessor macnitude fs legion, and it is only 
necessary fo quote ane of ench ae an example, . "3 

6th magnitude (60,000 to 40,000), Rhino, 

Tth >» -~—«-((40,000 ,, 20,000), Rhone 

Bib tf (20,000, 10,000), Garonne. 

oth. i (10,000 PP 6,060), ‘Thames. 


twhich carried the Jainuiette from Herald Taland, 
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‘There 4 wothing that makes a greater impression apon the Arctic traveller than 
the enormous width of the rivera ‘The Vechura i* only a river of the fifth nmgui- 
suite, hut it da more than 1 mile wide for several hundred miles of its course. The 
Youled is more than 3 miles wide for at least 1000 miles, and 1 mile wide for nearly 
gtiother thousand, Whymper describes the Yukon es varying from 1 mile to 
4-milesin width for 200 or 400 miles of its length, The Mackenzie is describod a» 
averaging 1 smile in width for more than 1000 miles, with oceasional expansions fot 
wong distances to twice that size. 

The drainage area does nob measure the size of the Arctio rivers atall adequataly, 
Though the rainfall of many of them is comparatively small, the size of the rivers 
is telutively very large, owing to the sudden melting of the winter's accumulation of 
snow, which canses an antiual flood of great magnitude, like the rising of the Nile. 
Even en the Amur in Eastern Siberia, und oy tho Yokoo in Alaska, the annual 
Hood ja important enough, but on the rivers which How north inte the Polur Sen the 
flatmning up of the mouths by the accumulations of foe produces an annual deluge, 
froqtiently extending over thousands of square miles, a catastrophe the effects of 
which hare been much underrated and never adequately described. 

If we assume that the unkoown reclame are principally sea, then the Polar 
Basin, including the area drained by all rivers flowing into the Arctic Sea, may be 
roughly estimated to contain about 14,000,000 square miles, of which half is land 


and haif water, In the coldest part of the busin the land is either glacier ot tumira, 


aud in the warmer parts it is either forest of steppe. 
Greenland, the home of the 


GLACTES 
anil the mother of the icobergy of the Northern Atlantic, rises. 9000 or 10,000 


feet above nea-level, whilst the sea between that lofty plateau and Scandinavia fe 


the deepest known in the Polar Basin, thongh it is separated from tho rest of the 
Atlantic by a tread belt or submarine plateau connecting Greeuland across Iceland 


‘and the Paroes with the British Islands and Europe. Jocland, Spitzbergen, and 


Novaya-Zomia, the latter a continuation of the Urals, are all mountainows and full 
of glaciers, ‘The glaclury of Southern Alaeky aro aeme of the largest fn the world. 
The glaciers and the ievbergs have a tersture of their own, and we must pass 
them by to gay & word or two about 


THE TUNDNA. 


The Arctic Sea, whith [es at the bottom of the Polar Basin, is fringed with a 
‘belt of tare country, sometimes steep and rocky, dewending in more or les 
abrupt cliffs and piles of precipices to the sea, but more often sloping gently 
howe in mud-banks and sand-hille representing the accumulated spoils of countless 
ages of amnnal floods, which tear up the banks of the rivere and deposit shoala of 
detritus at their mouths, compelling them t» make deltas in their elfurts to force « 
pameize to theses. In Norway this belt of bare country is called the Pjeld, in Russin 
it x known as the Tundra,and in America its technical name is the Barren Grounds. 
In the lnnguage of science it is the country beyond the limit of forest growth. 

In exposed situations, expecially in the higher latitudes, the tundra does really 
motit its Amerisan name of Barren Ground, being lUttle else than gravel beda 
interspersed with bare patebes of poat or clay, and with scarcely a rush or a sedge to 
Vreak the monotony, In Siberia ut least this is very exceptional. By far tho 
greater part of the tundra, both eastand west of the Ural Mountains, is s gently 
undulating plain, full of lakes, tlyers, avamps, and bogs The lakes aro diversified 
‘with patches of green water-plants, amongst which ducks and swana float and dive ; 
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the Vittles rivers flow between banks of ruth and wolye; the awamipe are masses of 
tall ruthes and sudena of vurlous epecies, where phalaropes anf rafts bread, and the 
bows are brilliant with the white finffy seeds of the-cottn gra, The eroundwork 
of all this-variegated scenery {# more benutiftil and varied still—tichena ani moss of 
almost every conceivable colour, from the cream-coloured reindesr moss to the scarlet 
cupped trumpet mnes, intersporeed with a brilliunt alpine flora, geutians, snemumes, 
ixifmges, and hundreds of plants, each a picture in dteelf, the tall seemltes, Leth 
the bine and yellow species, thi beautiful clondberry, with it gay white Ulossom 
and amber frali, the fragrant Jedum palustre ood tho delicate pink aindromedis 
golifelia, In the abelterctl valleys ami deep watercourses a few stunted -birches, 
and sometimes large: patches of willow serub, survive the long severe winter, and 
serve as cover for willow grouse of ptarmigan, ‘The Lapland bunting and red- 
thronted piplt are everywhere to be seen, and certain favoured placed are the 
breating-grounds of plovers, and sandpipers uf many species, So far from meriting 
the name of Barren: Ground, the tundra. iy for the most part a veritable paradiss 
in gumumer. But it hae one almost {nial drawback—it swarms with rollin 
of mosquitucs, 
‘The tundm melia owaey Insensibly into the 


FOREST, 


but iailated treed are rire, and In Sitieria thero is an absence of young wood.on 
the confined of the tind, ‘Tho Hmit of forest growth appears to be retiring eouth- 
ward, if we may judge from the number of dead and dying stumps; but. this. nny 
be m tempormry or local varlatlia cnused by exceptionally severe winters. Ths 
limit of forest zrowih does not colneide with the isotherms of mean stnual tem. 
erature, nor with the moan temperature for Jamuury nearly eo cloeely a it does 
with the mean teuperature for: July, Th may be said to approtimate very nearly 
to the July, ivothermn of 50°F We may therefore nesume that a O-foot biankat 
of snow prevents the winter frosta from killing the trees so long as they can be. 
roviviliod bya cotiple of months of summer heat above 60° P. 

The limit of forest growth ia thus directly determined by goographinal causes, 
Tn Alaska and in the Mackenris Borin lt extends about $00 miles alove the Arctic 
cirele, but In Eustern Canada the depression of Hiuigon's [Pay acte as a reat t2- 
Loune; and tho forest line fully G00 miles below the Arctic circle, whilid on the east 
const of Labimdor the Arctlo current from Ruffin's Bay sonds it down nourly as fac 
n¢ain, On the other side of the Atliniie the limit of forest growth being on tho 
‘Norwegian Coast om the Arctic Circle, gradually rises cull) it reaches 200 miley 
farther north in Lapland, is depressed again. by the foe-louse of the White Seu, beat 
has eoovered itt pesliion it the valley of the Pechora, which is rather more than 
maintained until a second vast iee-houee, the Sex of Okotsk, combined with Arctic 
currents, repeats thi depression of Labrador in Chuski Tood ont Kamchatka, 

There are no ttees on Novaya-Zemlia. Two or three species of willow grow 
there, but they are warts, seldom attaining o Leight of & inches, Novaya- 
z enjura s coniparatively mild winter, the mean temperature of January, . 
Hanke to the Infinonce of the Gulf Stream, being 15° F.-above cero in tho south, 
and only f° F. below zeroin the north, The absence of trees fe die to the cold 
summers, fhe mean temperature of July not rewching higher than 45° FS iu thi 
couth, whilst in the north it only reaichis 23° FP, 

The Indians of Canade hove discovered that when they want to find water in 
sxinter it jw oasiest renched ‘under thick snow, the thinnest iow on the river or laka 
being found under the thickest blankel of snow, On the same principle the tree 
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“Toots defy tha severe winters protected by their mow shislds, but they muut hare 
a certain tempersture (above 50° F.) to held their own fn atinumer, 

Tho influence of the snow blanket ts yery marked In determining the doptha to 
which the frost penetrates beneath it. Thus we find that a Norwogian writer, 
alluding to latitmie 62°, remarks“ that the ground i¢ frozen from 1 to 24 feet if 
winter, bot thie depends apon how aoon the snow falls, Higher up the mountain 
the grovnd is sourcely frozen at all, owing-to tho snow falling econer, anil, In 
fact, if tlie anow falla very warly lower down It ta scarcely frozen to any depu.” 
Bimilar facta have been recorded from Canada in latitude 55°. “On this prairn 
land, when there iv a goed fall of enoo when the winter sets in, the frovt dies not 

© a0. deep at when thore ia no mow till late.” Another writer o Iittle 
further-south, in latitude 51°, xaye: “1 am eafs in saying that the frost penotrates 
here to an average of 6 feet, except when we have had a great depth of mow. 
in the beginning of winter, in which case it does not penetrate nearly eo far.” 

Tt ia not 20 waxy to explain the boundary line between the forest and the 


SrErre 


There are two great steppe regions in the Polar Basin, one in Asin and the other 
in Amories, The great Barshinski Steppe in South-west Siberia stretches with 
bot slight interruptions across Southern Huseia into Bulgaria. ‘The great prairiv 
region of Minnesota ard Manitoba reaches the Mackenzie Basin, and outlying plame 
are found almost up to the | Groat Slave Eake, ‘Tho canse of the treeless condition 
of the steppes or prairies hay given rist to much emtroversy, My own experience 
in Siberia convineed mo that the forests wore rocky, and tha stepped coronal 
with a deep Inyer of loose earth, and Ieameto the conclusion that on the rocky 
gromid, the roots of the trees were able to establish themaelves firmly 60 a2 to 
defy the strongest gales, which tore them np when they were planted in Licht sall, 
Other travellers liave formell other opiniones, Same suppose Liat the prairied wore 
onee covered with treea: which have been gradually destroyed by fires. Others 
suggest that the earth on the treeless plains contains too mack salt or too little 
organic matter to be favorable to the growth of treet. No one, so far os | know, 
has enggested a climatic explanation of the clroumstence. Want of drainage may 
produce a swamp and the deficiency of rulnfall may enuse a desert, both conditions 
being fatal to forest growth, but no one can mistake either of these treeless die 
tricth for a steppe or-prairie. The 


ANTHEOOLOOY. 


of the Polar Basin preents many points of interest. Qn the American coasts of 
the Arctic Odean the Eskimo lives 4 very similar Ue to the Lapp in Norway an! 
the Samoyede in tho tundra of Sitwria. These races of men resemble each other 
very minch fy their personal appearance, and wlill more so in their habits. Their 
atralght lilock hair, with littls or no beard, their dark and obliquely set eyes, thelr 
high cheek bones wd tint noses, nadthoir small hands and fott, testify to their 
Mongoloid origin, They areall indebted to the reindeer for some of their winter dress 
and for much of their food,and thoy all hare dogs; but the Eskimo travelw only with 
dogs, and the Lapp only with reledeer, whilst the Samoyede uses both dow slodens 
and reindeer sludges, ‘Choy all Jew o nomadie life, trapping fur-bearing animale 
in winter and fishing in summer; they resemble each other in many other custome 
and beliefs, but they aro nevertheless supposed to have emigrated io the Arctic 
regions from Independent surces, and many characters in which they rewmbly 
wich other are supposed to have been independently acquired, 
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he various races which jalubit the Polar Basin below the limit of forest 
srowth are too amorous to Te considered in detail, 2 

‘Most goologista divide the Polar Bagin Into two xoological regiows, On, to te 
bteictly accutute, tiey inelude the Old World. half of the Polar Basin in what 
they call the Talearetic region, and the New World half in the Nearctic region 5- 
but recent investigations havo shown thas three divisions are unnatural and oati- 
not bemalntained, Some writers unite the two régions together under the name 
af tho Hlolaretie region, whilst olhiore recoguise a ciroampolar Arctic mgion above 
ihe limit of fort growth, and unite ina seoond region the temperate portimne of 
the aorthom hemisphere. Iu the opinion of the lant-mentioned writers the clroum- 
polar Arctio region differs moro from the twmpetate regione of the nerthem bemi- 

than the American portion of the litter does from the Eurasian portion. 
"The feet is that 


LIFE AREAS, 


he zoo-gengmaphioal regions, ero mare ot Irs fanciful generalisations, The geo- 
graphical distribution of animals, and probably alive that of planta, is almwt entirely 
dependent upon two factory, climate aml trulotion, the one playing quite as im= 
portant a part as the other. "The climate varices in respect of rainfall and tempe 
ture, and epectes aro isolated from each other by seas and mountain ranges, “Thit 
geographical facts which govern. ihe zoological provinces comasquently range 
therneelves tinder those four heada. It ia at once obvious that tho influence: which 
determine the geographical distribution of finhes must be quite different from thisss 
which determine the distribution of mamtnala, since the geogrephles| features which 
isolate the apecies In the one case are totally dillerent froiu those which form ‘im-+ 
tarriera In the other. It la equally obvious that the climate nonditions 
which inflaence the geographies] range of mammala must include the winter cold my 
well nx flip wuromer heat, whilat those which determine the geographical distribution 
of binds, most of which ate migmstory in tha Avetie regions, Ls entirely indepentert 
ofaay nmount of cold hich may descend upon thelr breeding-crounds during ‘the 
months which they xpand in their tropic or eub-tropic winter quarters. 

— Hence ail attempts to divide the Polat Basin into eoologicon! region. or pro- 

vinces arm futile, “Neatly every group of animals has zoological rogiona of ite own, 
uterminel by geographical featarea peculiar to itself, and any generalisations 
(rom thease different regions can be little more than a curiosity of selence. The 
‘nei lempernture ur distribtition of heat can be easily amcettalned. Ti is easy io 
weneralise «0 ha tomrrive at an average between the sumiier heat and the winter 
oll, became Whey con be both expressed in the cama terms, Whan, bowurer, we 
sik th generalize upen the distribution of animal or vegetable life, how lia it 
possible to arrive at a meat peorraphien! distribution of animale? How many: 
genera of ae are equal toa genus of mammals, ar how many butterilies are 
equal tos bird? 
IF there be any region of the world with aoy claim to ben life area, it ie that, 
qart of tho Polar Basin. which lies between the July jastherm of SOP or 53° PR. 
ami, the frorthern liens of organic life, The foruer corresponds very nearly with, 
the northern limit of forest growth, unl they comprise betwoen them tho barren: 
“a of America and the tundraa of Arctic Europe and Siberia. 

The fauna aud flora of this circumpolar belt jin practically homogeneous ; many. 
media of Weck pata Wid aaliabld tanga tirgughant ia whole exteak. Xe Gaasts 
intes a chrenmpalar Arctic region, and cannot consistently be separated at Boring 
Strait into two parts of sufficient importance to rank even as aub-regiona. 





Animals meognise faels, and are eoverned by them ju tle extension of their 
+ Yenged; they dare litle or nothing about geniralizations. The mean tearperature 
of a province is q.matter of indiffermnee.to eemo plants and to most animals. Tha 
facts whith govern their (istribttion are toric, and vary according to the needs 
of the plant of animal eqeerned. Toa migratory bind the mean annual temp- 
rate lea multer of ainireme Indifference. Too resident bird the question ia 
dqually besidé the mark, “The facts whieh govern thy geographical distribution of 
binis are the extremie of terpperatore, not the means. Aretic birds are ucarly 
ill migratory. "Their distribution durive the breeding aeasou depends primarily 
ou the tempernture of July, which must range belween 50° aud 35° F, This very 
important, however, fo remember that it i actual temperature that goverus them, 
not isotherms corrected ta sea-level. If un Arctic bird can find a correct iaptherm 
below the Arctic circle Gy ascending to an elevation of 5000 or 6000 feel above 
the level of the sea, it availa Itself of thy opportanity, Thus the regiin of the 
Dovrefeld above tho limit of forest growth iv the breeding-place of many abyo- 
lutely Arctio birda; but this ia not nearly mo much tho.case on the Alps, because 
the cold tights vary too much from the hot days to come within the mage of the 
birds’ breeding-crounds, Here, again, thi mean dally temperntite ia of bo inpor- 
tance. Tt idtke extreme of cold which is the most potent factor in this case, und 
no extreme of heat can counterimlance ite effect. 
"In estinating the jiiluence of elevation upop temperature ft hag hewn sever 
tained that it it necessary to deduct about 4° PB. for every thousand foot. ‘The 
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ate very eecentric in the Polar Basin. The mesn tenvperatute al summer ts quite 
indopondent of that of winter, The isothermal lined of Poly orn regulated biy geo 
graphical causes which do oot affeot those of December, or operate in a contrary 
dircetion,. ‘The Golf Stream ralses tha mem tonperntuny of Iceland dicing winter 
to ihe highest: prant which it reaclies in the Polar Basin, vie., 30° to 35° F., whilat 
in summer it prevents lt from sising above 45° unl O° V, a raney of only 10°, In 
the valley of the Lena in the samo latitude the mean temperature of January je Si 
to FP FS helow nero, whilst that of July is tig? to 65° PF. above zero, 0 range of 115°. 

The close proximity of the Pacifie Qeean hes a mneh less effect om the teas 
tompernture at Vering Strait, which ia in thy aume latitude ae the north of Iceland, 
Thin moan tempetitim for Januiry in xem, whilat thet for July ia 40’ FP. The 
teen temperature for January in the same lanitude in the valley of the Mackenzie 
ia 25" helow geno, whilst that for July ix 567 FP. In this case the contrat of the 

ranges is 40 amd 80, which oovspered with 15 and LS is amall, but the geo- 
erphiea! comMitions are nol the sane, Bering Sei le eo protected by the Aleutian 
chain of felands, that very [little of the warm current from Japan reaches the 
wiralts, Ex ie deflected southwards, to the Aleutian Tatars farm better basie far 
comperisah Their mean temperature for Jancary is 35°F, whilst that for July 
fa 66° F., precisely tlie same difference a4 that to ‘bo foul di Tocland, 

The iofluence of geographical causes npon climate being at prosent 30 preut, ts 
is easy 1 tmagine that changes tn the distribution of land and water may havp 
had an equally important Influence upon the elimete of the Polar Basin during the 
recent cold ome, which edlogiste call the Mleistocene period, ft is impossible for 
the traveller to overlook the evidences of this e~callod Glacial period in the Pilar 
Basins and whether we seck an explanation of the geographical phenemens from 
the astronomer or the geologist, or both, it is impomlble to ignore the geographical 
interest of the subject. , 
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A knowledges of geography ix absolutely esmtial to the geologist. To dis- 
criminate between ona kind of rock and another is a comparatively small ‘part of 
the work of the grolozist, 'To ascertain the zeographical dlatribution of the 
waflous rocks ig'a study of profound Interest. Lf the geologist owes much to the 
geoarapher, the latter i# also largely indebted to the Isbours of the former. The 
geclogy of a mountain. yanye ve an extonded plain is as important to the physical 
geographer ss the kuowledge of anatomy is to the figure painter. 

The geilegy of the Polar Basin is not very accurately known, and the subject 
is ono too vast to be more than mentioned on ss Gocasion Tike the present; but 
the evidences of a comparatively recent joe ave io wastern America and western 
Enrope are too iiiportant to be passed by without a word, 

In the sub-Aretic regions of the world thoro i# much evidenos to shaw that the 
climate has in courpuratively recent times been Arctic. The prosent glaciers of 
Central Burope were once touch greater than they are now, and even in the 
British ‘Islands glaciers existed during what has been called tho ice. age, and the 
evidence of their existence in the form of rocks, upon which they have left their 
scratches, and heapt of stones which they have deposited ‘in their retreat, 
sre so obvious that he who runs may read Sitnilar evidence of an foe age is 
foun Iu North America, and to @ limited extent in the Himalayas, but in tho 
alluvial plains of Siberia and North Alaska, as might be expected, no trace of an 
ice age can be found, 

Croll's hypothesis ‘that wn ioe ago fs produced when the eccentricity of the 
Earth's orbit is muusually great, has been geuerally accepted as the most plausible 
explanation of the facts. It is assumed that daring the months of 
‘evaporation ie extreme, and that diring the months of aphelion the anowfall & 
considerably increased. ‘The effect of the last period of high ecoontricity is ampposed 
to have been much increased by goographical changes. ‘The elevation of tho shallow 
sea which coonecta Iceland with Greenland on the one hand, aud the eonth of 
Norway and the Britiv) Islands on the ether, would greatly inorease the secutni- 
{ation of anow and ico in those parts of the Polur Basin where evidence of « recent 
ice age ts iow to be found; whilst the dopression of the lowlands on ofther side of 
the Ural Mountains so as ta admit the waters of the Mediterranean theough the 
Hlack and Caspian: Seas, might prevent any glaciation in those parts of the Polar 
Basin where 10 evidence af such a condition is now discoverable. But this in 
question that must he left to the geologist to decide. 

Tho extreme views of the carly advocates of the theory of an ice age have buen 
to # lirge extent slandoned. No one now lelieves In the former existence of o 
Polar iee cap, and possibly, whet tlie irresistible force of ice~iammed rivers has been 
filly realised, the estimated arca of glaciation may be considerably redoced. The 
so-called great ice agn tony bare been a great amuw age, with local centres of glacin- 
tion on the higher grounds, 

The goclugical evidences a4 to the nature, extent, so duration of the ice age bas 
never been carefully collected. The atiention of zoologists haa unfortunately been 
too oxelusively devoted to tho almost hopeluss task of theorising upon the causes of 
evolution, instead of patiently cataloguing ite effects. 

‘There is a mase of evidence bearing directly upon the recent changes in the 
climate of the Polar Basin to be found in the study of the present gecemphical 
dietribation of birds, The aheence of certain common British forest binds (some of 
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them of circumpolar range sub-geuorically, if not specifically) from Ireland mod the 
north of Scotland is strong confirmation.of the theory that the latter countries ware 
not very lon ago outelide the limit of forest growth. 

The prewnce of species belouging to Arctic and sub-Arctio gonera on many of 
the South Puciflo Tilands te strong ewulonce that they were compelled to emigrate 
in senreh:of food by some great catastrophe, such ae an alinormally heavy snowdall, 
and the fact that no deland contains more than one apecies le strong evidence that 
this great ontustrophe has only oocurred once in tocent times. ‘Tho occurrence of 
a Well-recognised line of migration from Greenland across Iceland, tho Fares, 
and the British Islands to Europe is strongly siggestive of a recent elevation of 
the fand where the tuore shallow ern now extends io this locality. The exiraordl- 
ary eimilarity of the fauna and flom of the Arotic regions of the Old and New 
Worlds ean only te found elsewhere in| continuoys, areas, and, bad jt nob been: for 
the unfortunare division of the Arctio region into two halves, Palamretio anil 
Nearctic, wold liwve attracted match mors attmntion than it haa hitherta received, 
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of the Polur Basin id small compared to that with which wo are familiar, bot, ils 
visible: effects aro enormous, In Arctic Barope and Siberia it ie smppored to 
average about 1S inches per annom; in Arctio America not qiora thon § inclu. 
‘The seeret of ita power ie that about a thinl of the rainfall descends in the form of 
snow, which malts with preat anidenness. 

The stealthy approach of winter on the confines of the Polar Basin ts in strong 
contrast to the catastrophe which sccompanits the andden onrush of eummer. 
One by ane the flowers fade, and go to seed I they have been fortunate enough to 
aitract. by their beillianoy a bee or other suitable pollen-bearing visitor. The 
bits gradually collect into flocks, amd prepare to wing their way to soother 
climes, Strange tossy, itis the young: birds of each apectes that aut the example. 
They are not many weeka uld, [hoy lave po personal experience of migration, 
bat Natura Laa endowed them with an inhented impnalse to leave the iand of thelr 
hirth before their parenta. Probably they inherit} the impulse to migrate withont 
juluriting any knowledge of where their winter quarters are to be found, and by 
what route they are te be sought, They are sometimes, if not alwaya, socom 
panled by ooo oF two ndulty, ft may be barron binds, or birds whose eggs or young 
liave been destroyed, and who may therefore get over their autumn moult earlier 

than osual, or moult slowly an they travel evuthwarda Of moet apecies tho wdult 
males are the next to leave, to be followed perhaps « week Inter by the aduit 
funolix One by one the vations migritory species disappear, until oaly the few 
resident birds are left, and the Arctio forest ami tundra resuimn the silunce oo cou- 
spicogns in winter. As the nights get longer, the freata bring down the leaves 
rom the Birch and the larch trdee, Suromer pently lulls asleep, and winter aa 
gently wteali a tiarch upon ‘her, with op wind ond no snow, until tha frost ellently 
laya iia fron grip upon the river, which, after  fow impotent struggles, ylelda ta 
ita fate, “The first, and maghay the secon: fou fa broken up, and when the aturedter 
-of the village sallies forth to peg out with rows of birch trees the winter road down 
the river to the next village for which ho is responsthia, ho has frequently to deviate 
widely from tho direct conme in bis efforta to choowe the ainootheat fee, and find a 
channel between the hummocks that continunlly block the way. 

‘The dato upan which winter roumes ils «way varies greaily in different 

localities, and probably the margin between. an early and a Inte. erneon be conskler 
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able. Tn 1876 Captain Wiggins was freaen up In winter quarters on the ‘Yenisai. 
in latitude 663° om October 17th. In 1878 Captain Palanderswna frozen up on the: 
coast 120 miles west of Bering Strait, in jatinde 677", 00 September 2th. 

The sudden wrrival of summor on the Arctic Circle appear to occur nearly at 
the sume date in all the gront tiver basins, but the number of recorded vlaervatlons 
is ve peel! that the slleht variation nay possibly be seasonal and not iocal, ‘The 
lou vy the Mackihste River is stated by one authority to have briken np on May 13th 
in latitude 62%, and hy another on May (th in latituila 17°. If tho Mackencie breaks 
up ua fut ae the Yoniaei—that is to say, at the tate of a degree o day—au aun 
tion whieh ja supported by: what littl evidence can be found—then the differonce 
Letween these two eeasona would bo-nine days. My own experience. hus been that 
tho ica of the Fechorn breaks up tem ilays before thet of the Yenisel, but sa I 
have only witnessed one such event in cach ralley too mitch’ impertanes Imint- not 
be uttadhed to the dates . 

According to the Challenger tables of jsothermal ines, the mean temperatures. 
of January-and July on the Arctic Cirelo in the valleys of the Mackenzie and the 
Yunisel scarcely differ, the anmmer tumpernture in each ca being about 55° F, 
and that-of winter —25° -., a difference of 80°F, 

On the Atnerican side of the Polar Basin ammimer comes almost as anddumly na 
it does on the Asiatic aide, but tha chanve appear to be lew of the nature of o 
catastrophe. The geographical catises which produce this result are the emualler 
area of ihe river basins and the less amount. of rainfall, ‘There ia only ons lange 
tives which exopties itself into the Arctic Ocoam an the American site, thu 
Mackenzio, with which. may be agsucinted the Saskatchewan, which discharges into 
Husteon Bay faraway tothe south, The basin of the Muckenzin is satimated at 
600,000 aytnre infles, whilat that of the Youissi is supposed to be exactly twice 
that area, ‘Tho comparative dimensions of the two sainmer floods are still more 
diminished Wy the difference in the quantity of anow. 

"The snow in the Mavkengie basin is said to be from 2 to 3 feet deep, whilst that 
in the Youisel basin is from 6 to ( feat deep, eo that the apring flood in the latter 
river must bo about five times as large a8 that of the former. 

Another feature in which the basin.of the Mackenzie differs from those of the 
rivers in the Aretio regions of the Old World te the number of rapids and inkea. 
contalted in it. The ice in the large lakes attains.» thickness ot lent twice ae 


* grent a that of the rapél stream, and comssquentiy breaks op much later. tu the 


Great Slave Lake the fee atinlaa a depth of 6 to 7 fest, and even in tho Athaboska 
Lake, in latitude 58°, Hi reaches 4 feet, The rapide between: these two lakes 
extend for 15 mile, ‘Tho ice on the Fiver breake up a-momth before that on 
the jakex;-so that the draimago arma of the first summer flood ia much restricted. 
The areal of pummer in the Arctié regions happens 20 Inte that the inex- 
crietwed traveller may be excused for sometimes doubting whether it really is 
ging to come at all, When continuous sight hes become cantiouons day without 
any percopitiide approach to spring an alpine traveller nutturally sdka whether he 
has not teached the Umit of perpeteal mow. It is trie that bere and there a few 
bare patches are to be found on the etevpest clopes, where most of the snow has 
wen blown away by the wind, expecially if these slopes face the south, where 
even aun Arctic sun iw more potency than it has cleewhere, It in alo trie thus 
smal! flocks of Httly blnis—at firat enow-huntings and mealy redpoles, and lator 
shore latke and Lapland Iuntings—moay te observed to flit from one of thear bare 
plaves to another looking for seeda or some other Kind of food, but after all avi 
dontly finding mont of ik)im thé droppings of the peasants’ horses on the hurd 
mnow-corcred roads. The appearanee of these ttle binds does not, however, give 
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the asme confidence In the oventnal coming of ¢ummer to the Arctic unturalist as 
the arrival of the swallow oF the envkoo dows to his brethren in wul-Arctic and enl- 
tropic climates, The (our fililo birds juat mentioned are only gipey migrants 
tlint are perpetually fitting. to and fro en the contines of the frost, cotrtinually 
baing driven south by snowstorms, but ever ready fo jake advantage of the 
alightost thaw ta spree porthwahls agsin to thelr farourite Arctic home. 
They are all) Giroumyolar ix their distributions, arw as common in Siberia: pa 
ia Lapland, and range uctoss Canada to Alaskn as woll ne to Greenland. Tn pil 
‘Arctic climates we only see them in winter, eo that their appearance docs not in the 
least degree suggest the arrival of summer to the traveller from tlie South. 

Then etadual rise in the level af the river inapires no more confidences in the 
final molting away of the snow and the disruption of tho ice which supports iL 
In Siberia the rivers ares enormous that a tive of 3 or fh feet ls scarcely por- 
coptiblc, ‘The Yeniaei ie iliree miles wide at the Arctic circle, and ae fest oe: it 
rised the wpen water at the margin freexes up again and is soon covercd with 
the drifiing anew. During the stunner which I spent in the valley of the Yeniae| 
we had G feet of snow om the ground totll the first of June, To oll intents 
and purposes it was mid-winter, ilumttate! for the vonen with what amoutited 
to continuons daylight, ‘he light wai a little duller at miduight, but vot #0 mock 
#0 aa during the vccssional anowstorme that swept threngh the forest: atul drift) 
up the broad river bed, During the month of May there were & few digue of thi 
possiblity of same mitigation of the tigvurs of winter. Now ond then there 
was «Hille raln, bat it was oleays [ollowed by frost. Lf it thawed one day 
lt frotie the next, and little or oo impression way made on tho mow. The 
most tangible sign of coming sammer woe sti inetesse itt the numberof ‘birds, 
but they were nearly all: forest binds, which coulil enjoy the aundhing In - th 
pities and bitches, and which were by wo meas dependent on the melting 
away the snow for their supply of ford. Between May 18 and 30 we had 
more definite evidence of our being within bird flight of bare grass ur open 
water, Miemtory flocks of will geese passed over dur winter quarters, itt ff 
they were flying north one day thoy wero fiying-south the next, proving beyond 
all doubt that their migration wae premature, ‘The geese ovidently agreed with 
us thatdt ought to be summer, but it wae a €lear to the geeso ue to we thut 
it really was winter. 

We afterwards learnt thot during the last ten days of May a tremendous 
hatile had been faging (00 miles os the crow flics to the ectithwand of cur 
position on the Arctic Circle, Summer in league with the pus hal been fighting 
winter and the north wind all slong the lind, and bad bom as hopelessly ‘bewtins 
everywhire aa we were witnesses that it had been in-our port of the river. At 
length, when the final victory of summer looked the moat bopeless, & change wae 
made in the command of the forces, Summer entered into an alliance with the 
south wind, ‘The win retired in dudgeon to his tout bebind the clctis,” rial) 
uhacured the landicape, a eoft south wind played gently on the snow, which molten 
under ita all-powurfal influence like butter upon hot teat, the tidy of baltle woe 
suddenly turned, the armies of winter won vanished inte thin water and. besd ‘nm 
hasty: retreat towards the pele, ‘I'hy effect ou the great river was muvgical. Tin 
(hick armonr of foe cracked with u loud tioisa like the rattling of thunder, every 
twenty-four houre it was lifted up 9 fathom above its farmer lavel, broken wp, fret 
into ice floes and they inte pack ice, amd) marclus| down stream at least a hennalre!| 
tniles, Fiven at this great speed fs was moro than a fortnight before the Lart stu. 
wiing lce-blocke passed our post of observation om the Arctic Uitcle, bat during 
that time the river had risen 70 feet abore Ite winter level, although jt was thir 
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tnilée wide, and we were in the middle of a bliting hot aummer, picking flowers of 
a hundred different Litds, and feasting upon wild ducks’ egzs of various epecies.. 
Dirds abounded to-an incredible extent, Between May £0 and June 16 I identified 
nixty-four species which I hid not sven before the break up of the ice. Sane of 
them topped to lieed and. already had eggs, but many of them followed the 
retreating lee to tho Uundra, and we enw them no more until, many weekw after- 
owatds, we had sailed down the river beyood the limit of forest growth. 

The yiotory of the south wind was sleolatr, but net entirely uninterruptel. 
(veaslonally the winter made a desperain stand ageinet the sudden onrush of 
sommer, "Che tiorth wind rallied’ ita beaten forces for daya together, the clouds 
and the min were driven back,and the half-melted snow freven om the surface. 
tot it was too late; there were many large patches of dark ground which rapidly 
aheothod the aun'a heat: the snow ruelted ander the frozen crust, and ita final 
‘collapas wea a3 rapiil oa it was complete. . . 

In the basin of tha Yeniaei the average thickness of the mow at the end of 
winter te-about & feet, ‘The sudden transformation of this immense continent of 
snow, which lica 8 gently on the earth ua an eider-down quilt upon a bed, into an 
ooman of water rushing madly down to the sea, tearing everything up that comes 
‘joto ite way,is o gigantic display.of power compared with which an earthquake 
winks inte insignifimance, [4 ia dificult to Longine the chaos of water which noms 
hove deluged the country before the civet beda were worn wine onough ond deep 
enonjgh to carry the water away aa quickly ns iw the cause now. If we take tho 
Lower Venteol aa on-example it may bo pomiblete foray eime conueption af the 
work which hat already been done. At Yoniaisk the channel ls about a mile 
wide 800 milea Iuwer down (measuring the windings of the nver), at the 
villuce of Kurcika, it i about 4 miles-wide, and, following tha mighty stream 
for about another B00 tills down to the Howkollsky Islands, tt. ja nearly 
G miles wide. Thu depth of the channel varies {rom 50 tu 100 feet aboww the 
‘winter luvel of the ice. "Thi ioe ia about 3 feet thick, covered with 0 fest of anow, 
which becomes flooded aliortly betore the break up and converted into about $ feet 
af ing, white as marhly, which lies above the winter blue foe.. When the final crash 
comes, Vile field of, thick ioe 4 shattered like gliss, The irresistible force of 
ihe flood behind teara it op at on overage rote of 4 miles-an hour, or about 190 
miler a day, aud drives it down to the sea in the: form of ico. floes amd pack 
Soe. Occasionally‘ marrow part of the channel’ or 4 sharp land of the river 
exes a temporary check + but the pressure from beliind is irresistible, the pack jee 
la piled into heape, and the ica dices are doubled up into little qountains, which 
rapidly frowe together into iceharga, which flost off the banks as the water rises, 
Meanwhile, other joe fises come ep bekimd: some are driven into the forests, where 
the largest trves are mown down by them Wke grass, whilst others press on until 
thie barrier gives way, aod the waters, suddenly let loose, rush along at double apeed, 
carrying the icoberga with them with irresistibly force, the pent-up dat. which 
haw accumulsted in the pear Often covering hundreds of square milee’ In very 
Hittle more then s week, the ice on the S00 miles from Yeniseisk to the 
Kurdilia bi completely broken up, and In fitth more than snother week the 
second 600 miles from the: Kuroeike to the Brokofleky Islands ia in the some 
vomdition,: 

During the glacial pooh the annual fight between winter and the sun nearly 
always tided in the victory uf the former. Even now the fight jes very desperate: 
one: within the Polar Circle, and is eubjeot te much geographical variation. ‘The sun 
alone hes littl or ne chance. The arnnies of winter ote elad in white armour, 
alwilitely proof agsinet the sun's darts, which glance harmleuly on. six feet of 
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enow, In theee high latituies (he angle of incidence ja very:small, even. at mid- 
dsy lu midsummer, "Cho sun's rays ore refected back into the dry air with aa 
Hitile effet ne a aboll which strikes obliquely against an armour plate, But the 
san does not fight his battle alone, Te has aliles whieh, like the arrival of the 
Proselans on the field of Waterloo, finally determine tho issue of the battle: in his 
favour, ‘The thle of victory (urns earliest in Norway, although the Scandinavian 
Vield forma n magnificent fortress in which the forces of winter entrench Uhemeelves. 
in vain, ‘This furtress looks as impregnable aa that on the opposite const, and 
wonld doubtless prove 60 were it nob for the faet that im this part of the Polar 
Basin the sun hus a most potent ally in the Guif Stremm, which soon nits the 
atinivs of winter and compels the fortress to capitulate. 

The suddenness of the arrival of summer In Siberia is probally largely. duo: to 
the geographical features of the country, [hn consequence of the vastness of thar 
area which id drained by the great rivera, and the imme volume of water which 
they have to carry to the sa, the bresk up of the joo In thelr lower valleys preoudens, 
instead of being caused by, the meltlug af the anow towards the limit of forest: 
growth, ‘The ice on the efffuanta either lrenka up afler that on the main river, or 
is broken up by irresistible currents frow it which fow up strenm—an anomaly for 
which the pioneer voyager is seldom prepared; and when the captain hos escaped 
tho danger of batting against an attack of pack lee and ley floos from 4 quarter 
whence it was entirely unexpected, he may be suddenly called upon t taco a 
second army of mote formilable igo foes and pack ice fram the great river iteelf, 
awd if his ship survive the second attack a third danger awaits himiu the altemate 
ree and (ail of the tributary as each mtycescien barrier where the ice gets jammed. 
in ite tmarch down the main stream below the Junction of the river accumulates 
until the pressure from behind becomes irresistible, whou it enddenly gives way. 
This ulternate advance and retreat of tho beaten armies of winter continued. for 
about tendays during the battle letween summer and winter of which I was.a 
‘witness In the valley of the Yeulsel On one occasion [ calculated that: at least 
60,000 acres of puck ics and ice floes had been marched mp the Kureika.. ‘The 
marvel iy whot bocame of it, ‘To all appearance half of it never came back. Some 
of it no doubt melted away during the tun days’ marches ond couriter-tmarches; 
eine drifted away from the river ou the flooded places, which are often many 
square miles in extent; momo got lost in the adjoining forests, and was doubtless 
stranded stnongst the trees when the flood enbelded; and setae was piled up in 
layers one uponthe top of the other, which more or leas imperioctly fae together 
and formed joshergs of various shapes aml eizesz, Sone. of the leeberge which wo 


‘uer) going down the main alteam were of great size, and aa neatly as we: 


eculd estimate stood from 20 jo $0 fect above the wurface of the water. ‘Thea 
inmmeuse blocks appeared to be moving at the rele of from 10 to 20 milee an 
‘howe, The grinding together of the aharp edges of the innumembie masses al jon 
es they were drivan down stream by the irresiethble pressure from behind produced 
a shrill rustling cound that could be heard a mile frow the river, 

The alternate marching of this inumense quantity of ice up and down the 
Kureiks waea met carlotte phenamenon. "To aco a strong current wp street for 
many bowrs is a contrary to all provious experience of the telaviour of rivers that 
cue cannot belp feeling continuous antonlahroont at the novelaight, ‘Themonotony 
which might otherwise have interrencd in a ton-dayi’ tmarch-past of ico was 
continunlly broken by complete changes in the scene. Sometimes the current wae 
up stream, sometimes it wae down, and pocasionally there waa no current. at. all. 
Frequently the puck ice and ice floes were 40 closely jammed tegether that there 
wut no apparent difficolty jn derambllny aerost thom, andl oocaslunally the river 
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wos fro from ice fora ghort time “At other tlines the river wae thinly sprinkled: 
ever with ice Mocks and tittle leeberss, which ocensiuvally “calved "os thoy travelled 
oy, with munch commotion and «plaiking. The phenomenon technically cailod 
“calving” le curios; and sometimes quite startling. [t takes place when a mmber 
of scattered ice blocks are qulatly floating down etream, All at opce.a tou spin 
le heard 4s a linge Jemp of ie ries ont of the wealer, evidently from o considerable 
dip, like » young whale coming upto breathe, noisily beats lack the waves thar 
the eudden upheaval hea caused, and rocks to und fro for sume time before it finally 
eettics down to its floating level, ‘There onn be little dunbt that what looks Hike a 
comparatively ainallico block floatine innocently along is really the top of a 
formidable loebers, the eretter part of which ida @ulimerged maze of Inyere of tee 
j piled cng on the top of the other, and in many places very imperfectly fromm 
ticether. Hy some-accident, perhaps by grounding on a hifiden sandhank, perhaps 
by the water gutting between the layers and thawing the few places whem thoy 
are frown together, the bottom layer becomes detached, escapes to the murfaoe, ond 
AB: loudly: asserts ite commencement of un iudepemfent existence with the commotion 
in the water which cenarally procliliie the fart that-an loeberg has calved, 
: Fiually eunies the Inet march-past of the beaten forces of winter, the metas and 
} bolitall of the great Arctic army that comes atrageling down the river. when the 
campaign ja all over—worn and weather-beaten tittle ienbergs, dirty ioe Hoes that 
look: Hike dioatine sandbanks, and stragzling pack tes Inthe Inet stages of consump. 
tom that locke strangely out-of place ander a lernlng win between banlks gay with 
the gayest Hower, aiuidet the buzz of mosquitner, the music of eong birds, and the 
harsh cries of gulla, divers, ducks, and agndpipers of various epecics, 
Dheve: been (hie difinse in describing these scenes, i the first place, hecares 
. they wre very geal; in thé decom) place, because they have eo important a bearing 
upon climate, one of the great factora which determine the geographical distritu- 
tion of animals and plants; and inthe third place, becanse they have never been 
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‘Tar following communication from Die. Nanem hae appearmdin the Time. It is 
dated an bowd-the Pram, Chakwrowa, Yugor Strait, August 2nd, 1693 :— 

Hari in the morning, on Jims 2ist,-we lifted cur anchor'and sailed out fo «ea 
from Vardo, our last harbone in Norway.. Tho sun just appeared through tho fog, 
and, smiling in the lovely morming light, Norway lay tehited we | was lone 
gazing at thin last gilmpee of tur native land, while it-wnaa slowly disappearine 
uniter the Horizon, Nobody knows how long a time will peas before we shall again 
eee i rise over the horizon, and what bopes will then hare been fnlfilled and what 
hopes disappointed! ‘The fature always Aveps mith inaxtere for we that we do not 
expect, Li, perhaps, fortunnie that we du not know {t all. 

We soon got into the foe, and for four days'wo aulled through fog over the 
Rurente Sea, uutiljon the morming of the 26th, we enddenly saw cloar bine. sky. 

again and bright mmebine—a lovely doy on the quint blue ea. 

Later im the morminez we exw the firel climpe: of Novaya Zemlya over the 
horizon in the esst, twas that part of the ieland which is onlin) the Goom Lani, 
and wd approsched if rapidly. We oiready enjoyed in anticipation the many geese 
we should shoot and aftorwonds eat; but alos! the Arctic Sea is rich in die 
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appointment. Hopes are as enildenly broken ss they are easily ralaed. In the 
efiermoon came the fog again, just before we could reach land, and wowero agein 
hai ont from the world atoind we Tn order to loeo pa time it was now deemed 
-wise to-go out-fo senngnin, and make directly for war first dawtination—the Yagur 
Sirali—where wo should) movt onr-dogs ands. vessel with coal, which T hid sent 
from Norway. In addition to the fog, we got, however, contrary winds, and wo 
could more caily-vary dowly forwards in spite of onr engines. 

For two days we eailed throvgh fog again, until on Inly 2ith we quite 
unexpectedly met with the frat ice. ‘This waa not, however, very diffieult to get 
through, and we were shortly in open water again at the other side of the pack, 
We soon inst with naw packs of icc, one in the night, which: we aleo passed; bart 
next day wo met another which wae wore. I navigated the ship through the tee 
fora long distance; the fiow lay tighter and tighter, and there was much big andl 
heavy ice, ‘Chon, just at the worst moment, the fog came again, and I did not 
think {¢ advisable to ail further, a8 It ia ost toxce wher you are going when you 
navigate throngh difficult ion, otherwise you might easily make mistakes, and’ get 
beset eo that it might take days, or oven weelv, to tegain what you have loa, The 
(oe got denser, and the les tightened around ws, and cur hopes were not very bright ; 
there wore, at all events, many miles before we could reach open water. Then 
wuddenly, in the night; the fog lightened, it bocame clearer again, and we conld mow 
ero from the crow’s neat that we liad open water to the eal, Tt was eortainly a 
qed distanced, and the ice was heavy and dilficnli-; ni wemnat get through—and 
thimugh wy went, and wore cnce tmorein open water, ‘Tho Fram ls a splendid ship 
for ico navigation, and is as: easy to handle and steer hetwoen the Hoos ar a best. 
Ste has already given mo many.o glad moment, when Ihave seen from the crows 
neat how well she behaves, and hove strong she is. With a ferling of exfeness, T let 
her quietly run with full spied in between the big heavy floes; sho breaks them. 
unier her with almost no shaking, no scum! in the vemel horelf, 

Now we steered eastward through open water ws quickly as steam would carry 
ua, atel on Baturday evening (July 20th) we anchored bere in Yugor Strait, outside 
ihe amall place Chabarowa, where few Eamoyed familiee live in their tent. A 
few Hussian mercianta come in the summer to sell bromiy ami other things to the 
aatives, and take sking, firs, and oll in exchange. 

We were af once met by a boat, ‘The first man who camo on board did not 
look much Hke a Samoyed, he looked more Tike a Norwegian, I understood it 
was my man ‘rontheim, who had brought my sledge-doge from tho Ostiuks, in 
Biberia, to this place, whem he had now been waiting for ime fora month. A Littbe 
after the new year he left Vine, in Siberia, ou tho mow important errand of 
buying thirty good dledge-dogd or more for me, ond bringing them here to Togor 
Strait to meet me ja July. He went to the Ostiaks, on the River Saswa, where 
the hewt wedgedoge in Weatern Biketia are to be had, There he bought forty 
ozs, a ke thought some of them aight be loston the way, and he was certainly 
right, aa five kavedied by various uccidents. From the Gopwa River he tmvellid 
over the Siterian Tundra, then through the Ural Mountains, then-over the vast 
fint plains nmin until be ean here with the dogs, travelling at leat with the rledges 
ever.the bare groand, over gras and ‘stoves, ax in the etstom here, where they 
travel with sledge and reindesrs in the summer as well ao in tho winter. Tronthein 
hus curried out bie tak very well, atid ova reward be will get the golden medal of 
King (hear, which I have brought with me for him. Now it only reste with um to 
make good we of the dogs, Thoy wre nice-looking animals, white, black, and grey, 
with pointed novo and standing ears, good tempered, and etsy to manage, But 
avainst strange doge they are furious; they almoet killed a Samoyed dog which 
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they got hhold of yerterday; it would. have been tom to pieces had T not seve) the 
poor creature, 

As to the tee, Trontheim brought good news Yugor Strait had been open 
duce July 3rd, and there shonid not be much ica in the Kara Sea acconding to 
what some Samoyed, whe had been ont fishing in that direction, had reported, 
‘The only sad news wae that cur emall vessel, the Urania, 'with eosl, hind nob 
arrived, "This i very bad, os:we wanted to load our ship with aa much coal aa 
powible now wo have no longer any need to be afmid of heavy sea. We wore 
however, prepared not to find the vessel here, as we ourselves had mot the ice sy 
eatly. Sho is only a sailing vessel, and not built for ice navigation. Thus she 
Will not be able to break ler way through the Ice, and must find openings to get 
through, which niay take ber-some time, We look. eagoriy out for her, but if elu 
docs not arrive before we are ready to start we shall have to sail without the coal. 

Aa eon. os we bad got tho necestary aleep, Captain Bvenirup and 1 started in 
the aillaunch through tha Yugor Stralt nortb-exstwarde towards the Kare Sea in 
order tio sea how the ice-was there, and. aleo to look out « way jor the Fram 
through the Strait, aa it is very shallow in many places not yet known, Thus we 
faddenty dt the bottom under ws whilst-we were golng ahead full speed 
along the middle of the Stmit, Thoro was only a fow foot of water, anil we foured 
we should not wet over even with the launch. It waa, however, only a small 
shallow, snd we came at open into deeper water again; tmt. there are many, such 
‘places, and great care hes to be used when salling to these sliallaw waters, whern tle 
‘charts ore very Gur from being accurate. T intend io lu} the oil lousch go in front 
al ths From, sounding all the time wherever I can, and when I think it necessary. 
‘This I shall niso do along the Siberian consts, whore the sen ie vory ghallow, amd 
“whero we shall. probably often ave to go, with only a few feet uf water under our 
kewl, in order to get Inside the ice lying alang the onast, 

When we cane wilh our launch to the north-enstern end of Yugor Strait, after: 
having passed among drifting ice-floes all tho way, we gota good view from. eon 
small hill over the Kara Sea eastwards. Wesaw that there wae certainly much 
dee on the horizon ; ut thorn was a good dial of open water betweon this ice an 
the land, and we could easily go with the From along the oonat eastward, ufy 
rather, south—cast. ‘Thug the proapect for cur prognies wae good. ‘The Kary Sex, 
which L had fared would be the wurst fob of all to gut through in tine, seemed to 
be better than [td reputation. With these good tidings we retumod to our ship, 
On the way we ran, however, with full speed on a stone pu the bottom, Onn wing. 
of our propeller waa broken, anil we had to go the long way back valy with une 
wing 
We have been engaged in cleaning the leler of the ram, repairing come tubor, 
etc, which had been broken in the engines, filling freah water into the betier audi 
into our water-tank, etc, In the meantine we hare not altogether abandoned the 
hope that the vessel with coal may come before wo sail, Tani, howorer, anzigus tu 
wet eastward as soot au possible, we it is an important thing when you have to do 
with drifting ioe to take ndvaniage of ¢yery favourable chance at once, ae, if you 
walt, the jce is quinkly altermi, and the chance may he. lost, Wes shall, thorefore. 
stop tw longer bere than till everything mecemary ls ready, Then, taking out 
prechous docu on loard, eaying good-bye to Trantheim and our Samoyed {risus 
oth thus breaking thislast communication with the civilised world, irom which our 
Jost letters can be sent home, we-sail eastward into an nnknown futare. 

My present intentits is tb steer eastwand along the Siberian coast util we reuch 
tie mouth of the Olenek River, cast of the Lina Delta, J shall keep od near ad 
potsibly to the coast wherever there-ia much ice, sa there. is generally more open 
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water along the coast than in the ico. ‘Ff there le time, and a good oppertinlty 
ihotilil offer iteelf, T shall go into the mouth of the Olenek,as some other twenty-six 
dogs are -walting for na thore. As the sledge-degs from Eastern Siberia ary generally 
kniwn to be better than the Weat Silerinn ones, Baron Toll, the Siberian traveller, 
who te now in Siberia, proposed to me to let some dogs walt for w there tow, eoothat 
ffl whould: happen to past 1 may go in and take them. If T do not want so many 
diwr, Pecan change those T have got here in Jugoreki Strait for the batter ones there, 
shonld they prove to be better. The Mussian Nicolai Alexandrowich Ralch made 
me, through Baron "loll, the gewerces offer to arrange the matter of the dogs at iis 
trrh expense, and also to establish sine stores (depite) of provisions on the New. 
Siberian Islands; By Baron Toll's help twenty-six dogs were bought from the 
Tunguses, and sent to the mouth of Glenek Miver; a Norwegian Torstenam, who 
happens to live in Siberia, has brought them there, and is, ae far as I Enow, now 
waiting for ne, A srvall expedithim has aleo been ent to the island Kotelny, the 
Thust western of the New Stherlan Islands. On this island two depéte of provisions 
will be Yeft, one on the north-west coast, and ona on the south-west const, Tt is on 
Baron ‘Voll's proposal that these stones of provisions are arranged there, Ashe says, 
thoy esn do mo harm, bit it fs not probable that we shall want them. Nobody 
knows, however, what might happen, and hiul De Long, of the Jeannette expedition, 
liad ‘dome euch stored of provisions on the New Siberian Tslands, the expedition 
would certainly not have met euch a ted fate; and T think Toll is right. 

After having parsed the Olenek River, we shall go northward, olong the west 


epast of the Now Siberian Islands, as far as’ we can iu open water, I hopo to be 


there in the beginning of September. Tt may be that wo shall meet with unknown 
land or islands to the north-weet of Kotelny, and pocsibly there may be open water 
alone ihn courts there. [fso, I shall, of course, ade it as best Dean, But when wy 
can pol no further, there is nothing lift exeopt to let the Fram got beset in the ioe, 
aml be carried along northward or north-westward by the current, which, according 
to my opinion, must run in that direction In thore. reciaus. 

‘Then there will probably past a long time before we aro drifted seroas the 
unknown polar region, and Into open water again, or to some coast from which 
we cat return home: ‘Tn this tima there will be nothing Leanl from oa. Bat 
ven years have paseed, I hope you will rome day grt the news that we are 
all eofely returned, and that the knowledge’ of mau las silvancel opothor step 
northward. 

The fillowing additional information fs contained in a telegram ‘from “the 
Seorutary of Nungen’s North Polar Expédition,” who accompanied it to Obabarowa. 

On the evening of the Sard, = stop waa made, and the epparatus tried for 
Uringing up water, constructed by Professor Pettersen of Stockholm. Specimens 
wete taken from depths of 20 to 120 metres, and the contrivance worked to Nate's 
complete eatiafaction., Afterwards perfectly satisfactory tmeusuremonta of tem- 
persiire were taken, and experiments carried out for testing the quintity of salt 
wontalied i iie water by "Tornée’s apparatus. Rung’y sounding tnatrument waa 
tested anil compared with the ordinary lead, giving good tesults Goneral satie- 
fection woe felt with the ship's ice-naviguting qualities, winding its way throush 
(lie fives Tike on eel, “When the way was barred astern, abe went fall epepd abend, 
anil Wlucka of jee of over 100 tond weight awung ronal, glided to one ade, or broke 
jn two, without the impact being particularly noticed on beard. On the Slst, 
Hiewing (the doctor) was on shore making botanical researches, and collected a good 
number of plante for preeai Nansen male geological investigations, finding"a 
nmmnber of fossils, while Scott Hinsen entried out magnetic obvervations til! mid-day 
of August Ist. 





 Gerlisesstt fie ee Wore jake ca whde?, eaescoee, Seapets Trontheim, 
went for a sledge drive, uaine elzhh dogs, Though the eledgs waa heary-and the 
ground Inne, they went along as fast ae a qnick trot of = horse, and the sm Res wero 
protioumced by Nanopn to be excellent. On August 6th, some Samoyeds coming 
fom tha ean, sted lt they hal ecen the Sram £20 miles to the north-eaut, 

sailing along Yalmal, between thi ico and] tlie lun, 

Std TT to the Seertary of the Society from Chabarawa, sere,“ Lbave 

gota now.man, Bernt Bentseo, sellor from Tremso ;.20 we ate now thirteen.” 


ON THE TEACHING OF PHYSIOGRAPHY.* 
By P. ERAPOTEIN. 


Wes Prifeszot Sag ep an twenty-three years agn, the name and theanbijves 
of Pliyaogmphy, lls intentions were certainly exceliont. Natural scionces wero 
altuost entirely excluded at that time from the school. “Tho teaching af geography 
tool very low: polities! geography, sy-calléd, was a mero collection uf names, ans 
att entirely subordinate subject, anid physical geography was u collection of infarmn~ 
Hon, tooabetract, too Tncoberent, (oo wide, md too muperficial ot the seme time, to 
be of any usein edocation, Coder the name of Physiography natural sciences wer, 
0 to ayy Sn into the schools And Wy aliowing how the study of Nature 
may be apptoactied, an) methods of anientific olvervation may be retudered famillat - 
‘by examining things closc at hand, I'mofessor Huxley has undoubtedly rendered on 
immense service to this country. He has brought about:a far-reaching reform, 

However, the very form which plysiography essemed in hie well-Known test 
beck, andl especially later on In achjals, ahows that the reform waa mot thorongh 
endugi. TL need not speak here of Professor Huxley's * Physiography”; every one 
bern | ite invalaable merits and ite obvious dimdvantages, ite wonderfally clear ex- 

Of untuial phenomena, its beautifol anetomy of the apring, of of Un voleatie, | 
and ita want Ofa general constructive conception of the phenomena of the ylibe. Lined 
ot wpeak either of the morits of thie or that other text-book, beeauan the timo I+ 
comin: whet another furthus reform in the seme direction will became aalescdteily 
toreecary, What le reyitinel now in eclool fi, not to give wine vollone of Natur 
iu connection with tho physical features of a given locality, bet to convey a- 
thorongh imowlodgo of the Earth, 23.0 part of the Uniteree—nnt amore intradietion 
46 the stundy of Nature, but that study fimelf, And the question fs, How to carry 
in this wtuds ? 

Hetmatikunds tx now in great vorue; but the more one thinks of it, tha 
Tore ime grows convinced that if tt mizhs hare suswoted ite purpose fifhy years 
age, expecially ‘in eome remute tillage, lost in the Black Forest mountains, it 
nuiwers its piirpos? nd more ln our own times of rallway civilleatlon ond world 
traffic, 

We cannot provent mur children from getting some general knowledge of tho 
Earth, even at 4 very early age. They eat oranges and bananas, which do not 2rw 
in. our latitudes: anil many of them see those prowing in the hot-honses of Kew, 
amidet quite unwonted nrroundings. At the age of six they alrendy know * tho whip 
of the desert,” the teghy erm fie eof then ay, the dee which drags sledges in the 


4 Opening pkinan ‘datirensd we’ Apel 1th, 1899, beforn the Teacher’ Gulld 
Conferenes, held ot Oxford. 
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far north, and tho dog-which weed ta find Halian boys, lost in tho pnows of the Bt; 
Bernard Pas. ‘The books, the (ustrated papers, the tale which poss throwch our 
children’s hands, tell them stories of distant lands, peopled—pot with fairiia, but 
with black men, whom Livingstone joved and Stanley drillud; they apeak to thom 
of countries giaring mmder 4 tropical vegetation, or buried tn: saow,.and: of ilistant 
then, strangely lressed and strangely featured. At the age whet we teed to live hy 
imagination in fhirylatnli, they Ivy hy limoytnation as midehippuites on journeys to 
Australix, as traveliera in the dark continont, ax settlers on diutet islands; And if 
there is still in oor slums a considerable meas of children who, on being taken to o 
suburb, and ou seelng a blooming apple-tree, wander at“ the daisies on the tree "— 
alll some sort of kmwledge of the whlo world begine to penetrate, and will penetrate 
more and more, even. into the ahumea. 

In short, thert ts no perio! in. the iife of our present children during which their 
knowledge of the Earth might be limited to the study of their wn Jurality. The 
edicinde—i.c., thé Knowledge of the Earili ae a whole—flows from oll slides tuto 
their minds; and we are hound to, accept the fect, and to speak to them of the Earth 
as A whol, from their earliest age—io the primary echool and in the mcondary 
sohool, a8 wall aa in the Oylyersty, and alter the University, 

The study of onu's own locdilty-liaa undoubtedly an immense importance In 
education; but this impormnce.seomy to me te lip eleowhere, The study of one’s 
oven commer ean). ion be eed for the study af Natuny altogether. Tt must ho used: 
simply sa moans for giving amore concrete fyrm te tho acquired. knowledge, and 
aa a means of acquiting Knowledge through personal work and peramal obeervation, 
Every boy and girl, ne econ aa they know enough of elementary geometry for 
mvasuring angles and dintaices, Ought tebe able to trace angio on the ground, and 
to male the map of a pot ur of a brook, with the alll of the compuss and thelr own 
paces. Nolin orderto lecoma joographers, but ta help them to anderstand eon- 
eretely what a map torame; to give a better compmhension.of geometry itself, and no 
immensely faciiitale the eomprehenslon of all further developments of mathematles 
nti physics Every girl and boy onght to know tho chief planta of thelr meadows, 
their kinship tw other plants of the samo family, or allied proups, and the distinctive 
fostures of each order They ought to know many of the animus na well, and 
especially the insects, and learn to cleerye their habits, Al) this would contrite 
to give them a move concrete conception of what they hear and leary abit distant 
lands. 

‘This ig.the proper part of the ffeimatikunde in edtucation; but if you troat-to 
it thotethan that, you fall short of youraim: ‘To#peak toa ped) of thw diet Thation 
‘of rainfall in the British Isles, d propes of the water which flows under London 
Bridge, is-ns artificial ond irretional sate develop tho lawe of friction of liqnids, or 
thono of the elssticity of solids, in-connection with the mame bridges. ‘Thest laws, ae 
Well os the divtriiwtim of climates on the Earth, must be studied for theruwlres, 
not di projes of some feataré of w local landacspe. 

In short, under the present state of our civilisation, the conception of the Rarth 
ad dk Whole, atl of the yatiety of ite Climates, elenery, and tohabltants, wavelet ¥ 
penetrated Into the minds of our clildeon, aml we must give them notions uf the 
Earth aud ihe universe from the carliost «tiges, up ty the highest ones, in scconi- 
anes with the ¢radaal development of their intelligence; and-wo taunt ofilise our 
neighbourhood, uot fur conveying know lode of thir Parth—this wohl be an atterly 
artificial methai—but for giving a comerety conception of the facta leurned by (he 
pupil, aml especially for promoting spontaneous study, In thin pense, Jfeimare 
datnde ought to be carried on, parallel to Ardbsnde, throgh all thre atages of 
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Torning to the present estate of edneation in plywography in the echools, 
it le mist pleseant to ascertain that in the elementary schools the study of Nature 
etnnde, as o rile, om o tolerably good basic. Tho same remark has alrenip 
hoen made by the Geographical Society's Commissioner * aa regards tho teaching of 
geography; and opinions scem to be pretty well agreed wpon thie subject. There 
ary, simone those who have unileriaken the great miesdon of conveying te cur 
ehildren the first notions-of the universe, many wotnen and men who undertook tha: 
tosk in fall exrmest. Although poorly supported in their endeavours by a moas 
of indifferent parent, ond althongh finding bot inanffictent sympathy in a society 
which valine the services rendered to it by the enlariee it pays, they do thelr best; 
anil very many of them succeed In conveying to our children, both in the Kinier- 
garten and the elementary school,a good deal of sound knowledge und good scientific 
methods of cbservation, 

Tt ta @vident that there ja atill room for improvement. More knowledge of 
natural eclenced among olomentary teachats te one of the prest desiderata of the 
moment. However, when we-see.tho cagerness with which the teachers svize every 


opportunity for acqiiiting more of that kuowledye, it eeemy that what ie tmost 


wanted now ia to give them more oppdrtunities for widenine their knowledze in 
eclence, more evening lectures, more free courses delivered throughout the country, 
beyor! the great cuntres, by voluntecr in bioligy, geology, geography, amd 29 on: 
and slug more summer excursions wherever a naturalist or @ geoprapher happens to 
aperd ils holidays, All thes cub! Le easily. realined, especially if the Teachers" 
Guild and other similar bodies tock the Initiative in the matter, 
At the came timo a great deal onght to be done by the parents themselves. 


“They roust be thankful to the tesclier who ives to their children the first notions 


of science, und systematics the knowledyo they acquire. But (t would be foolish 


ot thelr behalf to rely ppon the teacher alone. Noamount of organieed tenching 


van -eupplant the first impoles towards love of nature which muss come from the’ 
parenita themselves, ‘The German school ly often spoken of In this country with 


(reat-praise, Bot the echool in Gerniany is only o part of the system of education. 


The amount of excellent and cheap books and periodicals for home education, and 
the numbers of socicties which have recently been started in Germany for developing 
the tasty for mutural history colldations, for freshwater ands marine aquaria ani 
tertaria in private houses, for topographical studies and the like, among amatours, 
must also bo taken into account, Such sccieties—not for furthering the develop- 
ment of aclence fat for remdecing [te results and methods accesible to a wide 
qublic—conld easily be founded, and the teacher would find them of great help 
in his task. 
In short, what is wanted to improve elementary éducation iv not ao much a 
in. the system ae nm further perfection ‘in carrying out the existing system. 
A great deal of such improvements can be avhiewed through a general development 
of taste lm natural sciences, As to the remainder, they entirely depend upon 
improvements in the secondary schools and the mniversity. 


Things atand yuite differently with secondary education in the middle school, 
Here, the naturalists are cunanimons in recognising it; everythi ng is to reform. 

In very many schools of this country physicgraphy is the only means for 
conveying to the leamer some kmowlelze of Nature. No gihyaics, no chemistry, 
#0 ‘botany, no soology are taught In thoes achooli, and iustnaction in all these ‘is 


* J. 8. Eeltic'y 'Goographical Eduration’; Report to the Connell of the Royal 
Geographical Goclity. Lomlon (Jul Murmy), 1385. 
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chrown tpon the shoulders of the tencher of physiography. Tis papile have no 
idea of heat and iis mechanical lawa, of its propagation amd conversion, andl the 
plysiogrephy teacher ia expposed to intruct them in all that, while he speaks of 
the west or east wind which lows over the school-room, or treate of tho circulation 
f the atmosphere, His pmpils do not kuow what a chemical compound is, and 
ho must speak of the eompceltion of the rocks and sea-water, and explain the 
atomic theory, while-he talle ta his pupils where Elichen salt fs taken from, Their 
knowledse in the physiclogy of plants ia nil, om) ho must explain how planta fred, 
what they sbeotb from tho scll, and reject in the atmosphere, aud low their 
protoplasm works. They know not one law of mechunics, and they are invited to 
understand the mechoniam of earthquskes, of glicler motion, of sea and air 
cttrrenite | 

If the teacher follows Professce Huxley's text-book, he is apposed to address papilla 
who do not know that tho source of a viver lies higher than ita month, aml whe 
hesitate {n finding out where ie north and south; but, after 4 fow explanatary 
remarks about these utterly elementary matters, ho la already supposed to show 
tliem a hyttographical map of the British Isies, to explain. to them how “air te 
drainel of moisture,” and how “ a tablotand, or high plain surrounded by mountsins" 
will iifldence the distrihution of rainfall over 4 country. All knowledge of Natury, 
the one which is wood fora child, and the ote which can be undirstood mach later only, 
iz thus supposed to he conveyed Incidentally iu-an nmsystematic haphazard way. 

In the hands of « well-educated teacher, excellent results may be, anil are 
obtained from such eateries in the elementary schools, “Like conyeriations about 
‘Natorw, baing intended to atimulate the desire of knowing something, and to test the 
‘Variow#t aptitudes of the children, the methad anmwer to the purpose; iat in this 
sccondary school, education. in scionce can wot be laft to. the hazards of taste aml 
drnpruls. Ut mnwt be wywtematiced, To give systematic knowlege is, in fact, tho 
chief duty of thia division of the echool. 

Au attempt at conveying such a systomatical knowledge has been made in that 
remarkably work, the *Healm of Natare," by Tr. 1. BR. Mill. T find no adequate 
terms to express the pleasure [have myself derived from the philosophical ani 
yet plainky wonled definitions of the author, anil from reading paragraph after 
‘paragraph af this well-planned Tittle book, Hut the wacker who would take this 
“book for his own goidance, and who, as alwayd, onght to know mitch more than 
what he intends tesching—very mith more—onghit to be possessed with aa wide on 
encyclopedic and thorongh knowledge of several great branches of seiovoe «ns the 
‘author Himself whoull be, and this would mean to require the impossible from a 

teacher. 

The fact is, that we cannot eebew the necessity imposed upon us by the 
development of science, industry, and civilization aa a whole, of edueating our 
\chikiren in natural sciences in the proper way. The knowledgo of the movements of 
pitees—the foundation of all natural eclonces—omst be conveyed in its proper 
shape, that of mechmnics, with the aid of geametrical figures and. simple algetraic 
formule, not only as it is given in the introduetion to physicw in nll Continental 
schools, and expecially in France, tmt with a deoper insight into the enbject, 
otherwise it will be superficial knowledge of very little value. ‘Thé study of the 
moods, Inwe and transformations of molecular etwrzy must ogoin bo convoyed 
jn its proper shapo of physics, also with a thorough knowledge of the mathematical 
expressions of the laws, and with laboratory work. md the study of atomic mergy 
must be conveyed in the form of chomistry, again with laboratory work, and with 
a thorough study of the Lewsof chemical trauaformetions. Whalsort of a yenenation 
are we preparing for the future struggles, and the further development of Industry 
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and sclenon, if we deny to our clilldren the very elements, the very baaie of every. 
education? A general review of the ralm.of Nature, of the Cosmos, inelnding 
organic life, man, and man’s ideals and institutions, will certainly be required. 
Rat ite proper place will be at a much later atage, when general review of knowlodye 
alteady sequined In varkons aeparte branches, will have to be made: By the ond 
of ssoondary education, and daring university studies, such « toview would be 
invalnahla, ‘Then, and then only, would it bo properly understood, tut not before 
the elements of each separite aciewce have been qastored, 
T know, howorer, anid by no mea will minimise, the chief obstacle to this 
necessary reform: It Iles in the paoudo-classical education, which is now considered 
ha the proper foundation of secondary education, and which bewves te time for the 
study of the world we live iu; no time for familiarising the pupil with the methoils 
of scientific research. .A didemasion upon ihe relative meriia of the two tival systems 
of edueation would be out of place here; but there are two or three points, at Jonst, 
whith Tom bound to mention as -having.a direct bearing pon iny wubject. | 
Firet of all, tho presetit eyatem uf clusical education waa bory ata tine when 

the koiwledpe of Nature coil be borrowed from the study of antiquity only. Th 
was @ sound atd nroossary resotion against monastic scholasticinm, It wasn return, 
to.our mother Nature, To metutn to the Greek spirit meant a return to Nature—to 
Natural Science; to sclenthic methods intend of verbal discussious: to natural Art 
‘instead of conventional art; to the freedom of municipal fe instead of the slivery of 
eastern deepotionl states, “This made: the force, the ‘historical meaning, and the 
inestimable morita of the mediayal retin to the study of antiquity. In reality, 
thle movement meant the beginning—the dawn of modern Natutnl Scien, But 
now the parts are reversed. Science canbe studied in Aristotle no more; it must 
be studied in Newton avd Mayer. And those who neglect Newton for "Artstotle 
stand how in the ame position ag the adversaries of classical education stood five 
hundred years ago, ‘They are for Words avainet Geience, 

Another fhet which «trikes every one wlio thinks about education ls, the 
immence differmnes between the amount of knowledge which waa required in oldem 
thes, and the amount required cow. He who know geometry five humired years 
ag was «learned inan ; now, every carpenter must know geometry. Ho who knew: 

“Then what Say Vass toe Sek Seawae cl Sask chontoeortsidey teisiag bow, #e 
go for a sea-ait core to New Zealand, fora bicycle trip to Haml, and for a bolidey 
to Splizherson, ‘The limite of the known qworkl have heen wicened: ac also those 
af knowledge. Our generation wae considered as educated enough when wo Senew 
ehimentary geometry and qementary.algebra; lt the coming generation will find 
tia education very imperfect if the bey and gic] of cighteen are not able. to wmlor- 
sind at least the methods of differential ond integral annlyaia, if not to wee thee 
instruments of analysis a8 wo now use the rules of arithmetic. 
Buch a knowledge can be acquired only on the condition thal spontanoons work: 
‘heoomes tho banie of exitieation:in all brnchew of the school curriculum; and if fifty 
years ago it could be said that natural sciences wffunied no discipline to the youn. 
mind, that they did not open a gufficiently large feld for the pupil's own work, auch 
“s-reproach can‘ be maintained no longer, Not evenae regards biological sciences, 
which nat long ago were merely desotiptive, bot now have alec elaborated the 
methods for promoting rracarch and discovery as educational exercise, 

And finally, a third reproocli to natural sciences must be mentioned, the more ee 
as it brings me hack directly to my subject, Natural eciences, it Is sall, do mot 
“give to education the human character which they ought to give. This lp tron; 
and the objection remains in full force until now. However, it depends entirely 
upan amrelves to make of thesa a most powerful instrument for conveying homan 
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‘ediication’as will. The ancient Greeks did not separate Man from Saturo, And 
the divorce between human scieuces—bistory, economy, polities, tmomle—and 
natoral sciences hat been accomplished entirely by ourselves, especially during our 
century, und by that school which kept the siudenta of Man in groza ignorance ol 
Nature, and the ¢tudents of Nature in ignorance of Man. 

This artificin) separation la, however, done away with every day. We return to 
Nature. We return to the Greek opirit which conceived Man ov « port of the 
Cosmos, living the life of the whole, anil nding his greatest happiness in Nving that 
Tie; 9 ‘The universal revival of the Jove of Nature, which & o prominent feature of 
oor own times; the applirntion of the methals of natuml sciences to aciontes dealing 
with Man aid hin inind; and finally, the poctical conception of the grand infinite 
Universe, which more and more penetrates our poetry, our art, and our science, are 
proofé that the divorce f coming to on end. Goographers havo eepecially contributed 
to destroy thy screens which separnted the two branches of slence, isolated fram 
each other by the University. Huomboldt's *Coamos" is the work of 4 geographer; 
aml the geographical work which Ie moat representative of our own tines—the 
*Giographia Wniverselle’ of Eliséa Roclns—gives o description of the Earth ss 
thoroughly intermingled with that of Man, that if Man were taken cut of it the 
entire work would lose its mesning—ite very soul. 

This growing tendency removes the Inet objection ageinst natural sciences 
becoming the very foundation of einoation, Man, his instimtions, his language, 
his knowledge, und his qaorals, aro now taken 28 parts of the great Oosmos, and 
treated ad euch. 

his digression was tecessiry Ln order to support my mext proposition, nmmely, 
F cannot conotive Physiography from whick Mun Age been ezoladed. A study ot 
mitité without man: iy the last trilmte pald by modern selentiste to their previcts 
scholastic education. 

Bot physiography, Including Man, returns to ite otigin, the Erdkunde, the 
study of the Earth and-all what is apon it. Shall we, therefore, return to the 
Physical Geography of old? ‘The spring first, then the atalacities and the atalag- 
mites; the yolcanom, the morewents of the Earth's crust, the distribution of mon 
and di-cotyledons, and the distribution of human races? Certainly pot, because 
we can do better, 

The first thing which wirikes the geographer as he looks upon the Earth as « 
whole is, not evtouch: the diversity of the landseape and chorscters of ite separate 
parté, a8 the well-defined types of certain definito Kinds of Isndieape and 
seunery. Here is for instance the great plateau of Kast Asia, the tackbouo of the 
continent, a part of the oldest omtinent, Hurswaia, “We see ite monotony: ie want 
of malient topographical features = fia lary rivera and brackish lakes; itv oold winter 
and ite seorching hot summer; the migrations of ita animals syuth-west and north- 
east; ite populations driven wt certain dates of history by the rapid dosicentlon, 
throwgh the Danngarian gate, towards the lowlands of Asia and Eumpe; their 
lazy life, their mienolonens acnus, thelr Immense federations. We have tn it» well- 
defined feature, a living whole. And thought immediately evokes the idea of 
another grand platean in the New World, with ite ealt Inkes, amd cations, ite bends 
of migrating buffaloes, its Indians retaining the clan organizations of oli, wud, 
emidat them, the irreptlon of the pioneer’s waggon, and die Pacific railway crossing 
the wilderness. And thus wo see the plateau of Asia Minor, ami those of Afrioa 
their physical similarities, and the variety of their fluray and faunas, of their 
historical destinies and their meaning In moderu times, Hore is thus oon salient 
feature of the Earth's surface, making iteilf a wide subject full of meaning for 
séparate atudy, in which study geology, climatolezy, biology amd aay suman 
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cach other, it order to inspresa upott the mind one distinct and dominant feature of 
the architecture and the life of the Earth. 

Then, folluwing the courses of th rivers, we havo the plains, high and low, 
which surrounil the plateaus. I see thore the plains of my mother-country, covered 
with cornfielis as far aa the eye cam reach; the groves of graceful birches, and the 
meadows richly adorned with « flora not yet modified by man; the poor log-houses 
in the villages, ate the village communities at work; and on a map, guiding 


aud loess, and delineate tho famine-stricken tegions with almost as much eecurity at 
the statistician. 1 rend the history of the country written in it rivers in. the 
proximity the Jungarian gate on the other side, and in those other plains which 
unly wait for colonisers to be covered with corn-crops. Then [f compare these 
plhins.with these of Yorkshire and Lancashire, placed between the highlands and 
the Okmmel, having the densely-peopla! parts uf Europe at their side, and the 
tempting ocean in the west. Then I compare them with the plains of Germany, 
the puskfers of Hungary, the South Siberian steppes, the Pampas of South 
Americs. Ani agsin, ont of these separate landastpes, diversified by their 
geographical positions sud their surroundiws, another great feature of the Barth’s 
suriace—the high plaina and the low plaine—fizes my attention, engraves itself in 


type of the Earth's scenery, originated from certain well-defined group of agencies, 
and playing its definite part in the history of mankind. Tho waterless deserts of 
Africa, Arabia, and the Transcaspian territory ; the grest African and Siberian 
forest-regkin; the tropical and the Arctic archipelagoes; the lowlands of the 
Ganges and the Nile; the tundrns of tho far north, and so on, appear again a 
definite features of the Earth's surface. 

In a word, there are (ypes of landscape and scenery on the Earth's surface o# 
there are typce of animals and plants, esch of them representing a definite group of 
physical cxases which have acted to produto the result, and each of them playing @ 
definite part in the distribution and destinies of organic life, as well os in the growth 


movements of the atmosphere, the ocean and the Earth's crust would come as a 
necessary conclusion ; and the learnce’s mind being sufficiently nurtured by that 
time to take interest in economic and political topics, a review of the sab-divisions 
of mankind into economic regions and states, with an analysis of their institutions 
and natual relations would fini its proper place. 

1s is evident that throughout such teaching all that is possible shouid be done to 
convey a conctete idea of the different types described by the geographer, The 
excellent collections of coloured landscape pictures, published im both » large ania 
small size by Hilzel in Viewns, and giving » really scientific representation of the 
various types, would be of great ts; the collection only requires to be further 
completed. As to booka, 1 should especially recommend the roading of original 
| of travels Our-youths do not read enough of those charming and 
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Mleeply tmapressive and hichly instructive records uf travel of which all literatares— 
and especially the English’ literature—possess such a wealth, especially from the 
last century and tho beginning of the present. They ought to be selected, re- 
printed, and widely circulated. So also suck elatsleal works as Huainboldt's 
“Ansichiun der Natar,’ Iitter’s monographa upon the camel, the tea-tree, and hb 
lectures ott general Hytdkwnile, and the like. We are too ronch afraid to give to our 
youths such worke ss they aro not. yet prepared entirely to understand ; while it be 

from such works that they ure most lable t draw the poetical loye of 
Nature, the desire of knowing more about her mysteries, the very dim light with 
which sume patie of the work are surrounded, awakening the thirst of farther 
knowledge, and aurrounding Nature with the pootry which led onr best naturalists 
to their reaeurches. 

Thardly need to insist upon the necessity of promoting practical work and experi~ 
ment by ull possible means, and need only mention how much is achieved oven 
pow by some modest physiography teachers in thie dirvotiun. In some schools 
experiment on a modest scale iw performed in order to explain various features 
of the Earth's surface, und immonse interest ls awakened in the classes when the 
origin of mountains is ehown by mexns of strata of clay, or whon the origin of 
valleys is illustrated hy heaps of sand; or weather charts are. compilid from dats 
given in the daily papers; or records of meteorological instruments are kept by the 
pupils; or, again, the routes of Arctic expeditions are traced on mape from the data 
given in the traveller's record: while in other schoola rough orographical modela are 
mado out of clay. The importance of such work, and its stimulating and educa- 
tional effects ure so evident, that J need not further insist opon this subject. 

And, finally, a good deal could be dons in the way of travelling, even with all 
the obstacles which are put in the way by rilroad and hotel expeuses. Young 
people wre not extravagant in their requirements, and can travel with little outlay. 
Moreover, a good deal in the way of reducing expense conld be done by a surt of 
foleration of schools for thls apecial purpose. In fact I do not see why, during 
the Easter holidays, the boys of a London school wishing to visit the Lake district, 
conld not go and hang their hammocks in somo school building in Cumberland 
for the holiday week. A grent ides! In this direction is alresdy dons in Norway 

in. Cancasia. Schoolboys’ travels are a regular feature of education in both 
countries, and the amount of valuable materials gathored by the boys of the upper 
classes of the sooondary schools; and especially by the pupils of the teachers’ 
seminaria of Caucasns, as wall as by such schoolmasters as have the chacce of 


E 


In relation to this, T exnnot too much insist upon the fact that the best and the 
surest means for raising the standard of secondary education in any subject ix to 
mise the standatd of tniversity education in the same subject, In thousands of 
ways, direct and indirect, It is the university which affixes its stamp upon the 
education of a country. It is the high standard of university education in Germany, 
and the considerable numbers of young man tecelving tniversity education, which 
have eo immensely improved the secondary education in Germany, not only by 
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providing the real schuirn and gymnesin with good teachers, many of when lore 
their own subject, but ales by creating a whole literature of exculleut text-boolcs, 
of reviews of acience Iu oll its branches, accessible to the most modest puree; 
of popular reviews and popular books, of reviews fir promoting lecture aol labors 
zery experimenta in the middleclass echoola; of cheap ntlusss, which other countries 
have to reprint as they are tinoble themeclves to produce anything wa quod or as 


cherp, ands up, All the Inxory of appliances for geographival education which 


we linve admired at the Goographical Society's Exhibition, and can now study at 
our isis atthe rooma of the Teachers’ Guild in London; #0 alsa the flood of 
thorgnghly eclentific popular literatore.and the Bow of oclenee inte indastry which 
we nowaee In Germany, are the direct outcome of her uuiversity education. Austr. 
is another instance in point. ‘The: presence of Professor Peock at Viewna has 
given that wouderfal impmlse, both for exploration and in eduratim, which we 
now admire is Austria; and the generation of stuleute working under Dr, Penck's 


guidance will undoubtedly mark: a new departure in the development of geography 


in the country. If Oxford had had fifty years age a Ritter cooupying ono of the 
chaira, and gathering round him students from all the world (Elinée Recliw went on 
foot 4 Berlin to follow his lectures), jt would be this country, not Germany, which 
would keep now the lead in geographical education. 

Fach acionce must be taught in concuntriv, ever-widening circles, So it must: 
be dons with geography. ‘The atudent who has learn! the fundamental facts inthe 
middle school, and bias been soomstomed thore to eclentific methods of reasoning, 
will have o wid series of new questions developed before him in the University, 
He +will hare to study, and parthy aid in the disgovery of, the Jaw which determine 
the different features of the Earth's aurface—for there are much Jawa; the laws of the 
plateaus, the plaina, the continenta; the laws of distrilution of Inml and son; the 
laws of sprendiip and Inter-penetration of floras and faunas; the lawa of tho circula- 
tion of the hydroephere and the atmosphere; the laws of the growth and migrations 
of civilientions. 

It ia evident that independent research mua} Ue of the very foundation of all 
dudles. No matter how restricted the domain explored by a student, no matter which 
branch of science he haa chosen, prrsunal exploration amd persoual work, tn. comfact 
mith free Waters, develop the young man's or woman's istellizince incomparally more 
than year of study frum books, or even In the laboratory. All men of mark whoin 
T know, or know, among geographers, have had the opportunity of doing such indepen- 
dent exploration in their early years; while it is to distant voyages that this country 
owes Darwin, Wallace, Hocker, and eo many others of her glories. 

Je seema natonishing, thereford, that 6o little ie being done in thin direction 
especially in. this. country which possesses auch on immense commercial feet and 
«9 many pleasure-yachts. When one remembers the epoch-making explorations of 
simple Norwegian whulers whe opened the Kara Sea and the North Siberian route 
some twenty years ago, or wher one thinks of Scoresby, one cannot but ascribe to 
imjolence the fact that scores of young explores are not taken avery year on board 
ifthe ships of this country cruising in all Intitudes and longitudes, fut theru is 
mich work to ba done at home as well. And when | seo the amount of useful 
information collected every year by the student explorers of Dr. Penck in Austria, 
or by Iiussian etudenta in Tnuasia, 1 cxonot but think that the young naturalists of 
this countty are extrotnely stinted in, opportunities for research. ‘I'he little that 
has already been dine for furthering the study uf geogmpby in the nniversities is 
already bearing ite fruits. But let cniversity education develop freely in this 
branch, and you will soon see ite effects reflected upon the whote of the eccondary 
eduention given in this country. 
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Teoncinde as I began. “My task was to wxprecs thn desiderata of a geographar 
whi ses in his ecience a powerful educational Inatnimuent, and treate it, by ite highor 
ginges,.on 4 philosuphical review of knowledge acquired ly diferent tranches of 
acienca, It now remuihe with the teacker to sea which of thee requiremonts th 
realizable at onoe, with the slender meaup at hic disposi, and within his own minge 
of action, and which must be left to the slow change of public opininn. 





LUIGI BRICCHETT! ROBECCHI'S JOURNEYS IN THE SOMALI 
COUNTRY." 


Err tll the memorable joumey of the brothers James into the Ogaden country in 
1885, our knowledie of tho interloe of Somaliland way in the main derived from 
conflicting native reports. Quite recently m very considerable amunnt of pees 
graphical exploration has heen effected there by Italian exploress, eutue of whom mre 
still in the field, Signne Roboech!, after « short visit to Harar, in 1888, crossed the: 
maritime region betwen Obbia and Alula tn TH90, and in the following year 
wticooeded in traversing the whole of the country betwom the wat const, anid Bechera 
on the Gulf of Aden. In the «ame year (PSH), Pawii di Vesme, starting from 
Berbera, puoceeded in reaching [me, a district on tho upper Webi; whilet Ugo 
Ferrand! made bia way to Bardera on the upper Jub. Farther information of the 
highest interest ix likely to be forthcoming fram ather Italian explorers still in the 
field. Prince Eugenio Ruspoll, who started from Berbera in June 1601, le reported 
to have arrived at Lowl, on the Jub; whilst Captaina V. Bottego and Grixoni, who 
deft Berbers afi the clowa of last year, have suecooded in renching Gonna, above 
Logh. Captain Grizoui, in April last, returned to the const (Barawa) and forwarded 
fresh: aupplice to bie companion, who hat thus|a fiir chanee of " settling” the Jub, 
the only African river of importance tho sources of which havo not as yet been 
discovered. Considering iho great extent and importance of these Itallan explora- 
Hiona, it iz to be regretted that not ono of the travellers named eppeare to have 
checked his itinemry by astronomical observations, At all events, their reports, 28 
far a2 published, give no todication of sich observations having been made, and the 
position of Bari on Professor Dalin Vedova’s map hus been adopted irom the map of 
Mr. James, who determined ita latitude, 

Signor Robecch! started on the firut journey which we propose to deal with, fu 
28E0, ‘The Italian gunboat Fol/urne landed him at Obbia on April Sth, 1800, He 
met there with a frirndly meeption on the part of Sultan Yusof All Obbin is 4 
poor place, with an open roadstead, There are twe stone houses and thirtr- 


‘three huts, 


Leaving Obbia far the north, the explorer crossed the sandy dunes, which fringe 
‘the cost and, keeping at some distance from it, travorsed a region of mummulltic 
limestone, covered hero and there by emdy ridges, generally bare, but not Iacking 
localities afforiling rich yesturage, Water can bo obtained everywhere by digging ; 








* Fron the Bolletiina of fhe Tlalian Geographical Society, 1Ao1, pp. 26-238, 
01-828; 1893, pp. BSS-8H4, with maps by Gi. Dalla Vodom Compare ale the 
*Ttinerario del Viaggio da Obbia ad Alsis’ and *Trodizion! storizhe del Bomoll 
Mijgurtinl ragestto in Obblo dall’ Ingeguero I. Robeochl Bricchetti (wie) publisbed 
by the Halian Foreigy Office, Rome 181. Our skotch-tap aleo shows Captain 
Swayne's ronte to Ime, 
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and alone the corst thors are miimerous wells, Gigantic ant-hilla uf grotesque shape 

On nenzing Ras ol Kialla camp was formed on avast platcan, where kraals were 
numérous and game abandant, Signor Robeochi paid a visit to Tilig, on the ecnst. 
Tt cocuptes.the bottom of a natural harbour, ahut in by cliffs, and is inhabited by 
about two hnndred Fea ea eee Ate See Oe a huta are 
scattered along the beach, of perched upon rock ; pine. carries gu: a 
considerble trade, exporting annually from, fifteen to trnty thousand aheep and 
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gonts, fifty tons of butter, as aleo dried or salted sharks, of which about four thousand 
are caught every year, 

Crewing the Kulule,s perennial stream, and m succession of limestone ridges, 
sapporting a rich vegetation, and frequented by game, Signor Robecchi, on Jinn 
Sith, entered the farnous Wadi Nogal, Jt presented itself 24 a brad vale, hoandel. 
by hills, and teeversed ‘by a streani of impid water, which only fn pluses diseppoara 
hielow-a hed of sand. This-favonred. valley separates the southern Somali. country, 
which is comparatively level, from the more hilly northern Samal country. . 
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‘Crossing « succession of wadis and torrents, separated by plateawy of -limestune 
or clayey soil, quite wiapted to the cultivation. of durra, and abounding in scnciis 
end aromatic plants of every kind, Signur Robecch! reached the district of Bandar 
Rela, near the mouth of Wadi Darimo, and not far from Faz Maaber. ‘Thennare 
liere three villages with about a hundred Imts. The inhabitunte export dried. 
shark, butter, eheop, ami goats, aw also mats, cord, and wicker-bokels af their own 
manufacture. 

The Yiber, an outeast people, live in tho interior among. the Tea Mabel. 
Severul curious customs are observed with respoot to. them. ‘The first Yiber who 
arrives in a krnal after the birth of 4 mule child is presented by the parenta with 
sme cottin-stulf, a akecp ce a goat, in mtorn for which be presents the Thaby 
with a wooden unulet, to be worn round the neck. A similar exchange of presenta 
takes plice on the occasion of a marriage. Still another onteast people was 
observed by the Italian explorer. They Hve along the coust, dwell [n mat-huts, 
cary no arms, huve no. boals, and subsist on crnstacea and stranded fish. ‘Those 
people bave po traditions; they are not negroes, Gallas, at Somalis, bat speak the 
Iatiguage of the last, and appear, to be a memnant of the Iehthyophadi of tha 
ancients, Further evidence of o race which ins bygone age inhabited this coast is 
prevented in-numerons so-called “Galle gmves,” which are built upof onhewn, stones 


without mortar, and have the shape of tumuli, sumghi, cubes, ot parallelepipedons. 


The tumuli, or nuraghi, have a diameter of about 10 fect,-and- rive to the suns 
height. Signor Robecchi waa assured that in ene of these “tgmves” thers was 
found the ekeleton of aman who must have been 6) feet In height. 

‘The route from Bandar Bela to the northward led. through a difficult country, 
and pest numerous conical and table-shaped hills, Tho vegetation included. 


‘tamarisks, aloes, and soport oleandora, and game abounded. On the sixth day 


the explorer reached Wadi Juel, which enters the aca to the west of Tas Hafnn, 
and procealing northward, at no great distance from the coast, passed the villages 
or districts of Handa, Binna, Bandar Jedid, and Bargal. OF these villager Handa 
is the oldest. Ht has about fortis hundred inhabiteuts, and exports annually about 
five hundred sacks of frankincense, besides ats ke, Binns is inhabited by Mahra 
from Sokotra; Jelid (“newland") was only founded in 1880, whilet Bargal was 
extablished about thirty years ago, and now boasts of three stono hoses and a 
achool, 

Ultimately Signor Hobecchi crossed the lilly at the back of Cape Guardafui, 
the stony soil of which supports an abundance of aromatic plants, and an 
August Lith he-arrived at Alula, He remained there twenty days, the guest of 
nson-of Yuanf Ali, of Obbla, and then retutned home by way of Aden 
"Tho climate of tho region thus traversed for the first time by a European, is 
deseribed 28 azreeable, and Signor Robeechi considers that hig countrymen might 
profitably engage ina trade in myrrh, frankincense, aloes, and other producw 
yielded hy the country. . A. 

' On January 142h, 1891, Siiznor Rolwechi left Herope, bounil for the third time 
for Somali Land, He intended) to land at Obbia, but the heavy seo provented this, 
and ho-wadthus conzpelied to go on fo Zanzibar, After some misdventares he 
found himself at Makbdlahs (Madisha),. The governor of Shangaul woh farourable 
to bis projects, but the people of the Somali quatter (Hamarwen) were a strongly 

~i to them, and a hostile ealllaion took place. [Blood was shed, but biood- 
money was duly paid, and at last, on April 26rd, Signor Robeceh| waa able to tale 
hia departure. On the ery sama day he had another Agtit, nour Warshekh, but 
bo happily reached El Adhnle (ftulm), the first #tathon established by the Italians 
in the Somali country, Thence he kopt to tho vicinity of tha coast, as for as 
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Ellwir,« anal] piace belonging to the Suiten of Obbia. ‘The road followed. thin 
far hail nop proved attractive, All was low and sxndy, with poor thom scrub, 
telieved only occasionally by a few patéhva of verdure. At Endananoa the aspect 
of the country improved, and: hetween Elhur and Hamara tho path led over fertile 
hills, abounding in aromatic plants, and past fickle of dim, beans," and cotton. 

Turning tack to the coast, Signor Robeoch] reached Obbin on May 20th. His 
reception: by the Sultan way most cordial, but he strongly objected to his visitor 
going Inland, In thé end, however, Signor Robecehi was ably to depart with 
eixteeti camels, two hundred goats, and thirty-four men, making straight for the 
Webi. Hecrossed the conutry of the Merchan, who are Mohammedan fanatics 
and glory in killmg an infidel, Their country is a tableland, lying between 
1500 to 2000 feet abora tha sea, and covered with a demas. growth of mimosua, 
anicind, and other sromatic and resinous planis-—a very “sea of verdarm.” In the 
centre of this country, near the wolla of Sinuadogo, thero lice a mall lake, embedded 
among the moct luxuriant vegetation, ‘Tho country ewarme with game of every 
desrriptlon, tnelidting rhinoceroses, elephanta and. lions, giraffes and zebras, leopania 

On reaching the Webi, Signor Robeschi ones more found hinmelf among 
friemily Howiya. This river trayorses.4 broad plain, ond after raina it grows to 
a width of 100 feet, and its brownish waters rush alune with sreat vickince, Both 
crocodiles and hippopotam! are found in it, The Adoui, who dwell om ite bantss, 
aro the fread slaves of the Karanjo Somalia, and cultivate cotton, same, dur, 
bests, ami molone, 
_ At Barti, Signor Robecehi came tpon the route followed by Mr. James, It -was 
his intention te follow the Webi aa far on Harar, bot the hostilities between. the 
Raranio and Amaden compelled him to proceed to Paf aud up the Fafun Torrent. 
At Warmdab, on Augnat Uth, he met Prigee Eugonio Htuspoli coming from the 
botth, and soon afterwards he feached Een, a great religions contre of the Somali 
country, amid the seat af one of the most powerful seote (terika)-of the Morlems. 
Thme pectaries ocoupy quite a number of “house along ihe Benadle Coast and 
the Webi. ‘Thay own munch tand anil wattle, aml exercike a great iniloence. 

‘From Een Signor Bobeeehi proceeded hy way of Milmil to Herbem, where be 
arrived. on Ausust With, 1801. ' 
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Educational Lectures.—As will he seon from the prospectus inserted 
in the present number, Dr, H. It. Mill, the Society's Librarian, will give 
» course of twelve Eincational Lectures at the London Institntion, 
Finsbury Circus, on suctessive Tweedays, at 6 P.u., beginning on 
October Srl Readers of the Journal are requested to assist in making 
these lectures known ag widely na possible. 


EVEOPE. 


_ Survey of Windermere.—In tho beginning of September De. HL I. Mill 
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MWheit work on the other lange English lakes wae referred to on p. 165. Winder- 
Mitre is tly largrat of the English lakes, leing more than. 10 miles in length, and 
in -aome places over 1 mile in hroadth, Eighty eections were tds in onder to 
Getermine the direction of the contour lines of each 50 feet of depth, tho total length 
of these sections being $6 miles, and the number of soundings taken amounting te 
@licht -hondred and sixty, the work fovelving the hauling af 15 wiles of Tine, 
Superficialty Windermero ia divided into three clearly distinguished parts. The 
northern. division iz 4 miles long, on the average about 7 milo wide, and ¢ontainw 
onlya fow amall iulands near the #hore. (in the woet side the const is umally 
entire, but on the east facing the prevailing wind It is much erolel by wave action, 
This atretcli ia the deepest, the greates! vouniing obtained belong 219 feet. There 
ig reason to belleve that the maximum depth may be £0 or 30 feet greater, buat if 
eo the patch where such depths cocur must be very small indeed. ‘The area deeper 
than 200 feet meaanres 1 mile by $, and. the ares, below sea-level (the surface of the 
likke stood at 120 fect) was a long strip S$ miles long and averaging } mila in width. 
Tho central division ja 1 mile Jong and 4 mile wide. I¢ is divided by Bello Isle into 
two narrow channels, and the water in each channal is lese than 26 fect deep foro 
distance of d mile, .A fall of Jevel of about 14 feet woald uncover a rilge cutting 
the lake Into two porta. Tho eonthern division la long, narrow, and tapering. The 
avernze: width f 4 mile, the length about 64 miles. The greatest depth found here 
was 144 fect, If the surface were lowered to sea-level this stretch would show two 
shallow Jakes; the northern oug, 3} miles south of the end of the aea-level contour 
in the northern division, measuring 1 milo in langth and 4 milo in average breadth; 
the southern, 4 mile away, being 4 mile long and 4 mile-wide. A large proportion: 
of the bed of Windermere is-covered by stiff plastic clay, white, pink, or brown 
in colour, and all the mcky promontories anil islanda show noumistakable marke 
ofice-action, 'Tomporaiure observations of great interest wore made in the like. 


Physical Observations in the Skagerrak.—Profeeor (ito Pettersson of 
Stockholm hes sent usa few notes of thy work done on the physical conditions of 
the water in the Skagerrak this autumn which are very interesting when comparel 
with those ottained by Mr. H. oN. Dickson at the same time in the North 
Atlantic. ‘Tho Swediah Hydrographic department, for which Professor Pottereson 
acted, made observations inthe Skagerrak near the end of the channel of very 
deep water which mona round the weet and eouth of Norway. By means 
of Professor Pettersson's now. non-conducting water-bottia it was found possible 
to determine the temperature with certainty to jth and approximately to yigth 
af a degree centigralo (ey pyth and th of a degred Fakrenheit), and te 
detect small maxima and twintma at great depths which could not otherwise 
be satiefactorily determined. Tha chervations showed that the Norwegian Dvep 
contained _ tas of water at the temperature of about 42°-5 Fahr., on the 
surface of which floated a layer 10 fathoms thick with an average tempereture 
éf 04°) To Mustrate the abruptness of the transition from the warm upper 
to the cold mass it is safficient to point out that the water at the. surfnoo was 
19° Fahe. warmer than that af the bottom (60 fathoms), and that 14° of this 
change occurred between the deptha of 5 and 10 fulboma A precisely similar 
arrangement wea foul jn 160. Tt is interesting to note that this is identical 
with the armngenant of sammer temperature in o deep freahwater lake bot quite 
different Frou. that of the #ea-water lochs of the west of Scotland, Danish 
cheervations were made simultaneowly with the Swedish, ond the German 
authorities also took part Im the work, Profesor Kirtmmet of Kiel making » series 
of observations in the Western Baltic. Tho great want in order to arrive of @ 


Seaed/ Hens i ths saiscid boeatton we On: bia ion the weet of Eintope ts 
tow a series of wittler observations, nnd these Professor Pettersson has arranged Bir 


‘tn the Skagorraic. 
_ Glacial Action near the Lake of Constance.—Ifn Giolus (Bd. Ixiv,, 
No. 6), Bre » of Vienna, gives un account of 2 geological exenrsion in 


eommection with "Geographical Qongress at Stuttourt, The rvute folliwed wae 
from ‘Biberach to! ScbaiThausen, covering a region on the outskirte of the Aips 
which presents peculiar features from the complicated action of the old glaciors of 
the Hhine ani the Lake of Constance. Tho excursion was male under the 
uuidence of Professor Ponck, who surveyed the district during 1601 und 1692, and 
arms of whose reaults have -not hitherto been published. Intereat centres chicily 
round the evidence of the occurrence of three glacial periods inated of the two 
wemlly aes, the formation of lakes during the lest ise-peridd, anil their relation 
to the Lake of Consianee, nnd, finally, the great variety of chaunels for tle escape of 
einclor water and water confined. ty ice. 


Geographical Names in the Iberian Peninsula—Pmfeeor Adani 
Kristofer Fabriging in two meméire intetided fir on interastinnal Congress of 
Orientallaty to have teen held in Listen last year, describes the firat invasion of 
the Scandinavians or Norsemen into the Spanish Peningola in 844 acconting to 
Arab narratives, and imileates the sequalntance which the Scandinavians possessed 
of that country up to the gloventh and thirteenth centuries according to the Sagas 
amd written documents of the northern peoples, The chief) reoonds ore those 
af tha tmvels.of St Olaf from 1012-1015, of Sigurd in D107, both en route 
forthe Holy Lan; and ef Bishop Peter de Hamar end Amdirew Nicolas, who 

nied tho Prinoeas Christina, danghter of Hako of Norway, to the Ogurt 

of Alphonse X. of Castille, in E256-1279. In those memoirs Professor Fabricius 
Puts: on Foound, of correcta, many gecgraphican) tomes Of Latin Aispania the 
matt Fepaniad, Spinia, Spaniaiand, Span, Spodenland, Spendond, 

Span?ind, thos designoting all the Iberian Péninunla except Galicia or Galichlind 
wr Jakollind, land of St. James or of the Apostle Scint Jago. Par devignater 
Peerol, Tey, the ‘Tagua. The names of -Hingsfjirdr, Grislupoliar, Wilhjdimbaer, 
|, Sdjepollr, Gunnvaddstere and Karlad, ninst be sought for, according to! 

Profeasar Palirkiisay mot an tlie west coast of France bot om the coast of Spoln- 
Riagyfindy would thus be in the: Hay of Biscay, Griadcpolle woul bo Cestropol 
in Asturia; Fithelmeby, Villames,'to the north of the Hiver Ho: etlafjordr the 
Bay of Tatansos or Flavium Brigogtiqwm in. tle south east of Coraiin; Seljepolle, 
Guaniia or (ilenorwm, at the mouth of the Minho; Giunnvaldstery, Tay, destroyed 
by Olaf. Karledt ia Godes, Gadis, Cadiz, from ‘Karl “the man,” after. tho 
U-foot statue tha} so greatly impressed the Norsemen in the country of the 
Ridmens ce unbelieving Moors, not far from Njprvorend or Narvese. ‘This nama, from: 
Npirfa, Njorva, Nirvarund Nor (Anglo-Saxon, neorn; English, marrow, ia applied 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, alao called Stclpuaund, Erkules Stélpar, columns of 
Hercules.  VFallawd ta sorgotimes thn Low Cotintrivs, at other times the Kelt country, 
more yurticularly Noroundy in Franee, Lisbon la Ziesiten oni Aljexnr or Alescer- 
~ lo-Bal, Atkaed ot Alias. Serkland, or the * country of the Barwers” may be the 
north of Africa or Andalusia. Sormintera, frit, Manérk, the Baleariv Talandk 
Sarre ia perhaps Sarrasin, to the south of Hurgos, designated Byrgs; Vallidend or 
Valdelitt, Vallalotht > 29M, Toledo: Silvia, Seville, "The Aah writings wttadied 
by Professor Fabrieia, atl the geographical denominations used therein, ure Letter 
known, Thus Sidena or Shidwacd, ig the present Medina Silonla, but it was 
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alse called Palestina, a3 Hispalia or Tshhilia (Seville) waa sometimes called Emesa 
and Damask—coiebrated Orionial geograpisical names being often tranaferred to 
western places. 


Lingnistics of the Cancasus.—Baron Uslas’s great linguistic work on the lan- 
guages apoken jn the Caucasus continues to appear. ‘The fifth volame, devoted to the 
Khynrkilin language, is now out at Tiflls This language ie spoken in the district 
ef Darghi and the highlands of Kaitak, aud haa many dialects, of which the Khyur- 
kilin dialect has been studied by the late Baron Dular. His work containsa detatled 
grammatical sketch of the language; its phonetic peculiarities ure described, 
with many examples, and ite different parts (nouns, adjectives, etc.) are treated 
in turn. Many proverbs, fables, aneodotes, tales, and songs (with a Russian 
translation) are given next, and the work is concluded by a vocabulary, with 
indications relative to kinship with other languages spoken tu Dughestan, 


Coast Changes in South-west Schleswig.—The remarkable changos which 
have taken place within historiy times on the coast of Schleswig, north of the mouth 
of the Eider, are the subject of an article in Petermanns Mitteilungen (1893, 
No. 8), by Dr. R. Hansen, who tmoes the course of these changes from about 
4.0. 1200, the earliest date for which definite Information ix available, The chief 
authority for thia period is tho osrtographer, J. Meier, who described the condition 
of North Friesland in the yesr 1240, and whose work has been dealt with by many 
commentators. if earlier changes all that can be said is, that the fen-lands 
beneath the edge of the “ Geest” of the malnland had been in process of enlarge- 
mont by the formation of islands and sandbanks, and the silting up of channels, 
aided by the imperfect system of dykea by which the inhabitants joined island to 
island for the protection of théir settlements. At the date mentioned the most 
characteristic fostures were >—(1) The much larger extent of the island of Nonistrand 
(north of the Eiderstedt Peninsula) than at the present day, This island, with 
others separated from it by narrow channels, covered the greater part of the area 
now occupied tainly by sandbanks and flats uncovered at low water, with merely 
the seanty remnants of the earlier land in the form of the present islands of 
Nordatrand and Pellworm; « carrow channel probably separated the main islind 
from the continent, which was fringed by low land not enclosed by dykes; (2) Tho 
main channel of the Eider, joined with that of the Hever and smaller streams, then 
debouched north of the Biderstedt Peninsula which it separated from the mainland ; 
(3) ‘This latter wae at that time separmted by narrow channels into four distinct 
islands, ‘These a¢ well as those before montioned were all occupied by settlements, 
the oldest, ospectally in Kiderstedt, being placed on the sand-jaues and patches of 
“Geest" which occurred in partes The subsequent changes seem to have ben 
heralded by the formation of a channel in the 14th century, cutting off the south- 
east portion of Nordstrand, which soon became the main channel of the Hever, the 
southorn one now beginning to silt up. ‘The greatest catastrophe, however, was 
that ascribed with most probability to the year 1962, at which time, owing to the 
decimation of the populution by the * black death,” the dykes had been neglected, 
and an invasion of the sea resulted, overwhelming a large area north-west of 
Nondstrand, as wull es the contral part of the latter to the south, leaving the island 
in the form of « horseshoe, The southern islands in the main escaped this 

and the process of joining them by dykes and filling up the channola 
until in time they became united, while the old northern channel 
of the Eider was dammed up and mich lated nesr it reclaimed, s» that by about 
1634 the Eidetstedt Peninenla hed assamed very oearly ite present form, In the 









year just mentioned, the second great catastrophe overwhelmed Nordutranil, ageln 
wing to the Insitiliciency of the dykes, due partly to their insecure foundations, and 
mortiy to the want of combination among the inhabitants: Of thees over six - 
thousand: perished, many of the survivors emigrating, so that too few remained to 
repair the damage, The only remaining settlements were thoxe on the present 
Iiland of Pelhworm, though exm afterwards settlera from Tolland and Brabant 
ceeupied the small mmaining’ part of south-eaut Nordetrand which still bears that 
name. ‘The sibsequent changes have been unimportant, and the present dykes 
are of a much ore ebstantial charactor, and euch as, if formerly in te, would 
have eared the country from: the catastrophes to which it was subject, The 
different stages are clvarly Mugtrated by « series of rape. 


ASIA. 

: m to Siberia and Navigation on its Rivers.—According m 
the Russian Offeial Messenger, tho emigration from European Hussla to Siberia lias 
lately: been increasing aa follows, The number of immigranty who have pasged 
‘through the governmant of Tobolek was:— 


1555.» =: <, 0,680 persons 1889 4. iss + 30,240 persone 
}sSh or a = 11,30 ohh Teo =: = ad oe, (1M) re 
hae = | NRCOIO) || Oi .. OOL000 ,, 
if. 3-8 ae oo os 26,120. fi Lao3 a ++ 100,000 i 


A cortain number of emigrate take moteover the eontharn route, ela Ormbarg. 
Aa to the tranaport of goods by the steamers which ply between Tyumen (th 
Yerniinas of the Ural railway) and the chinf towns of South Siberia on the Obt 


‘and the Trtysh, the traffie did nop exceed 40,000 tons in 1986, Tt hus been steadily 


ing sineo, und attained $7,000 toma in ISE9, 145,000 tone In 1891, and. 


VT 

258,000 tons in 1692, the total traffic on the rivera of west Siberia belng rer 
$20,000 tons, ‘The first nteamer began to navigate in West Siberia in 1944, and 
‘it remained angie til] 1sh4, ‘There were, however, ten steamers in 1860, twenty= 


two steamers in 1870 thirty-coren in 1880, sixty-five in 1900, and one honed | 
anid two steamers, with two hundred Larges and beats, in 1893, ‘The oli-fashiemed) 
steamboats are disappearing, the tendency being to have poworful tug-boata (150 
0 350 home-power) with full accommodation for peasengers, ‘Tho freighte are, 


chowover, still high, andl attaln twenty to twenty-five copecks (G2, to 644.) for thi 
pod (0The), and fora distance of from 1800 to 2000 tullee—that is, they are six 


to seven times higher than on the Volga. 


Mr. G. F. Scott-Elliot's Expedition to East Central Africa.—Mr. 
F, Seott-Elliot, wa, rs, hos aiurted on an expedition to Uganda for 


G. 
‘the purpose of investigating the botany, geology, and natural history, of East 


Central Africa, His intention ti to travel as rapidly as possible to the Victoria. 
SN ee nes get ple dar cs rental er bepaecarrna: 
ret by tho inke to proceed at once uwenE enutain, He hopes to aperid 
several i in this mountainous district, and to obtain as complete a know- 


Jedgu of the geography ami natural producta of this thteresting region as time and 


finda-will permit, ‘The Reyal Bociety have given a grant of £250 for two years. 
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towards the expenses of this expedition, and the Royal Geogmphical Society have, 
lent inutmmente which, it is to be hoped, will enatle hit to produce come useful 
work. The expedition will probably extend over eighteen months to two years, 
fit the time taken will entirely depend on the expenses which will be required 
for the journey. 


sa of Mr. Astor Chanler's Expedition—Tle following utter, 
dated Daicho (eastern slopes of Jombini Hange),.Jine 21st, 1893, and addressed. to 
the Directors. of the British Enet Africa Company, has beet received from. Mr, 
Chanler: “Since writing té you in March my expedition haa been unable to pro- 
ceed farther than this point, The stay at Hameye proved disastrous to my beasts. 
of burden. All camels died at or near Hameye. I lost there thirty-three donkeys, 
ten haed of cattle, and many goats and sheep. ‘Tho climate seems utterly unsuited 
toanimale, ‘By throwing away many louda I managed to reach this place in time 
to prepare for the rainy: eeascn. ‘I'he ralne wore not hoary, and lasted but five 
weeks. [arrived here with <oventeen donkeys only, “These scon died of p disease * 
which appeared similar to tetanus, und unfortunately gave it to some thirty of the 
donkeys J purchased from the natives. [ now have forty donkeys, but fear that 
they will dio ‘before they can be of much @ervice. Swahili caravans coming 
from the north report abaclute starvation, #9 to get eafely on T shall need many 
heasts of Turden to carry food. ‘This Jetter in taken ‘to the comet by soma of my 
men whom I have sent to buy donkeys and engage men. I fancy they will be 
gene three months, ‘This time I shall employ in going to the north with Dieu 
tenant von Huhne! and «ixty-five men to try and boy donkeys and camols, and to 
explore the Hendile country. Wo expect to reach thesa people by following the 
Gener! Matthews range to Mareabit, They sre ssid to posses many cumels, but to 
be wolriendly to traders, From whal little information I can gather conceming 
ther, they appear to be wkin to the Somalis, but:at war with them. During my 
absence Tshail leeve my servant here with sixty-five men inn strong sariba, Our 
stay bore-has been disagreealile to as, tut T hope of benefit to your interests and to 
the interests of civiliention in general. I enclowe a sketch of tho Jombini Range 
mule by Lieutenant von Hihnel! Dy looking ot this sketch you will sco where we 
are now encamped, and understand more clearly what I hove to tell you conneming 
ihe ranga aod ite Inhabitants, When we creed the minge in February we had 
sharp fighting with the Wamaara, and some difficnlty with the Woembe. Tho 
Dalcko are dependent. on the Waombe for much of their food-supply, und being 
mitith inferior to them in numbers-are in eome way subject to their influence. 
When we reached hero in March the Daicho were:frietdly enough, but gradually 
became odlder and finally stopped selling us food, This led to negotiations with the 
Wanmbs, which have lasted somo aix weeks, Int have now ended in a mowt satisiac- 
tory manner. All) donkeys come from cither the Waembe, Wajanji, or Wamears., 
By using the Daicho na middlemen I managed to get a few donkeys; bit they died 
na fast at bought them. | finally pout my servant to negotinte directly with the 
Waormbe, Ho lina lived for tho lieth three weeks in their country with forty men, 
and ancceeded in buying forty donkeys. have tried over since arriving here to Gut 
into clove relations with these people, huat-they held aloof, They did not molest my 
servant, and soon brought dopkeys and a little food; bat their attitude was not 
friendly. Some ten days ago Lisutenant Hitnol and myzelf wont to these people 
amd summoned a gathering of the elders for the purpose of making a treaty. Now, 


* Boe map, Geographical Journal, Jaume Teo. 
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thi people: Inliabiting the Jombini aré governed by the elders or married ten of 
ther several tirihes, They have no supreme head with whom we can deal. Each 
mam who hag been married: thre year, and owns & few-goate and sheep has as muah 
tossy concerning the business under discussion aany other, Under these condl- 
Hone you. can Imagine what our difficulties have been. After many disctiesions we 
made blood brotherhood with the Waembe. We assisted at the native fonction in 
person, and acreed with this people.on belmlf of all Europeans and Swahili tiers 
io, be their drionds, ther on thelr part promising never to molest Swahill traders 
anil to always welcome Europeans. This is not much, but it le something. Hersto- 
fore the Waembe have always joined the Wajanji and Wamears in their attacks on 
caravane. 'Thoy have been the dread of the Bwabill traders. I hope in foture they 
will prove friendly. The most iniluantial man on the range le a teslicine man 
nomel Don y-tuliimeno vai Maré. He ie a Disnin, but his commatiie ore listened 
to, toa certain. extent, ly all the neighbouring tribes. He-sent a representative to 
the traty2making, and hes received a eubstantial present from us. Hoe refuses to 
edo ws, however, Now that the ico & broken by the Waenibe, I hope that all 
the tribes will como into the treaty., The natives are so etupld and ignorant 
that we have been enabled to treat with them only on the simplest subjects, Such 
a thing a8 making a treaty on your behalf would have been impossible for two 


tdasons: first, they would not understand the ides, and second, there ls no one with 


whom to make the treaty. In the coarse of our etay here I hope to see Don ¥ tull, 
ani perhapa- then something can be done, The Jombini Range ia such o beautiful 
ond slubriows bit of country that it would bew pity if it ie not made use of by you. 
‘Tho country is to my wind tnuch more fertile and more beautiful than'the slopes of 
Kilimanjaro, and Lieutenant von Hihnel asya it possesses advantages over Kikuyn 
T om ure it is healthy for Europeans, and the fertility of the soil is such that 
almost anything will grow here. 1) have sent to the coast for coconuts, mangoes, 
orange, and popoys seeds, and have ‘instructed my servant to plant coffee here, and 
ahow the natives how to cultivate it. T hope the seada will prove m success, T will 
write-again in three montha’ time, telling you the work of my expedition accom- 
plished in that period.” 


Middle Egypt from Ptolemaic Maps and Recent Surveys —tin a paper 
im the wnbject at the Nottingham meeting of the British Association, Mr. Cope 
Whitehonse mid that the question whether the maps which accompany the text of 
OL Ptolemy, a0. 160, were copied from originals extant in the seventh contury or 
wore draughted by the copyisis of the manuscripts, by plotting the positions given 
im the text, is of great importance. If there wore original maps, contemporary 
with the Alezandrian geowrapher, or not later than the fifth century, then these 
copies furnish Independent and trustworthy information aé to those facts stated on 
them which are not found in Ptolemy's lists of positions. This view has heen 

tained by the author of this paper sitee 1882, ‘The map of Middle Ezypt, 
1802, by the Ministry of Poblle Works, Cairo, and) the Une of levels given by 
Major Brown,“ The Fayum and Lake Moris” (1892), nm tuder his direction br 
Mesers, Josep and Pini, fornish w crucial test. The section of &2 miles from 
Beni-fuef to the farthest trace of habitation in the north-west Fayum ix nowhere 
alore the level of the Nile, exeopl in crossing the. promontory of Dimeb—the- 
inland-pyramid in Meeris of Merodotus and Diodorms. It-would bw an fuland if the 
water in the Fayum stoxi at the lovel of +6 motres; high Nile being taken ab 
about +80, and the present Birket #l-Ketun at —48 metres, Noting the suctessive 
changes through which this region pase, as shown by ite physical conditions, 
history, and orchwological rotneins, It imuy be established with vertninty that the 
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Positions of the places tuentionad by Cl. Ptolemy could nut have been plotted on a 
map of the middle ages, por on = tap of ancient Egypt, reoanstructed from the: 
historionl and geograritoal data of Herodotus (n.c, 454), Diodorus (nc. 20), or 
Stmbo. (mc. 24), Such attempted recunstructions by Linant and others were 
shown’; and the differences between tlum and Ptolemale maps from manuacripts tn 
Wount Athos, the Vatican, Milan, and Vonioe, anil of Chrysanthna anil Berlingbieri, 
atid from the printed editions of Cl. Pulemy were pointed out The mapa of Ci. 
Ptolemy represent hia positions plotted upon a region whoee relative oreas of Innd 
and water only existed, as depicted, after the middle of the fireteentury, and befurs 
the end of the third, of our era. ‘I'he paper wad further Illustrated by views on the 
Hine from Deni-Buef to that Tomple, north of Dimeh, whose existeuoo was firt 
signalled by the author of this paper in 1882, Tho conclusion le that some, at 
least, of the mapsaccompanying the text of Cl. Ptolemy In medieval manuscripts are 
copies, moro or less (aithful, of mays drawn not later than the end of the thint 
ééntury, aod that they are probably contemporaneous with the Alexandrian 
geographer's text, a.n, 150, 
ANEEZICA. 


Rainfall Types:in the United States—Tho wide margin of unogrtainty 
which accompanies minfall measuremmts makes it necessary to receive all generat 
vations involving absalute amounta witht good deal of cantion, Where, howerer, 
eotapamtive distribution ouly-is concerted and tle question becomes one of ratios, 
it-woald seem that in many climates fairly roliable reanlia may be obtained from 
theavernges of reasonably ahort periods, ‘The most recent important example of 
shia occurs ida paper by General A. W, Greely in the National Geographic Magazine 
(Weshington), vol'v,, p45. General Greely finds that the rainfall of tho Thited 
States can bo divided, in respect of ita distribution from month to month, tito five 
simple types, and that thes, tiken along with one speelal composite type agul 
ethers prodoced. by combination or interference of tho simple forms, mecount fur 
the rainfall of (he whole aren, A aimple type is defined as one in which the eurve 


of average daily rainfall shows a single [maxiovum ai a single minimmm for the 


year: meomposite type as one where it exhibits double pointe of intlection. ‘The 
chief vimple types are na follows ;— 
1. The “Pacific” type, dominating British Columbia, Washington, Idaho, 


‘Oragon, California, Nevada, and Western” Wtah: characterised: by vory hoary pre- 
‘dipitation in midwinter and an almost total absence of rain during the late summer. 


® ‘The “Mexican” type doniluates New-Mexiog, the trane-Pecos mglun of 


Texas, and probably all Mexico exoept{the osst wad south: characteriend by heary 


precipitation after the summer soletica and “a} very ilry period after the vernal 
equinox. 


& (And: niet important) ‘Tho “Miaanurl" type, dominating the vast agrioul- 


“of Lakes Ontario. and Michigan, alao Oklahoma and Norther Texas: charactorissd 


oy light winter rain, and the greater part of tho yoarly fall in Inte spring wad 
early summer. 

4 Tho “Tennesseo” cype, covering Tennessee, Arkansas, Missimippi, Basten 
Kentucky, Western Georgia, and part of Alabams and Loulviana Maximum fall 
in ere af winter of early apring, minimum in mid-auvtumn. 

5, "The “ Atlantio" typ, covering the entire Atlantic watershed excopt New 
Boglsad, and extending to tho busin of the Upper Qhio, Mazinum fall. alter 
midsummer, minimum in mid ar lste autumn, 

‘fo these mul be added o conposive form, not clearly arising from any 

No, [V,—Ocronze, 1893.] 28 
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of them, the “&t. Lawrence type"—iominating the 84 Lawrenoo Valley, and. 
charauterised hy scarcity dlirinz spring and autumn, and heavy min ot the mul 
of summer aml beginning of winter. 

AUETRALASIA AND PACIFIO ISLANDS, 

Queensland Floods.—Boefers the Queenstand Branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia s paper wae rewd in May last by the, Hon, A.C, Gregury, 
the President of the Society, On tho Brishane Rivat Pools,” of whose occurrence 
in Fobruary last seme account waa given in the March number (p. 239), based on 
the telegraphic neporta thes received from Brivhane. “I'he estions injury,” Mr. 
Gregory saya, “to property in the clty which resulted from the recent flucda, in: the 
Brishano River, indicates the desirablences of instituting inquiries a« to the pmbable 
rectirmence of similar visitations, aml whether thin Hood has been of such an abnormal 
character aa not to adinit af belne cleesed with perledical occurrences.” Sines. tha 
fret settionent of the colony, sizty-sight yearn ago, nu flood of equal magnituds 
has occurred, “tut during the period of tha fioods the rainfall,” he continues, 
“though equal W the maximum. observed om soveral previous cecasions, was not 
tuaterially greater per-diem than hut been meordel in previews yeara; and it 
was more in commquenco of the longer duration of hoavy min urer the whole 
of the watershed of the river that the greater rise of the flood. waters is to be 
attributed, ‘Taking cor written hishiry a9 ».cuide, the. evidence is in favour of 
the condlugion that floods of the height of the last-are of infrequent cecurrence.” 
An oxamination of the goclogical conditions: of tle area now known an the 
Moreton. District, indicates that the Brishana River dil not in tho latter. port of 
thn teasaic period enter the soa whuets it now does. In the cretnceons period 
the sea extended to the foot of tho mage on which Brishane partly atanila, 
At the close of thie poriad extensive volcanic action. took place, during which 
the “disturbance of the surfaco lavel of the district wna exceuive, 'The ocean 
receded, and the waters of the Rristane Valloy being pent back, wrt thronsh 
thy const range, and cut ite channel along ike present oomrie , .. ‘Thorg be 
conclusive ovidenre that for « long time the relative level of the sea was abdttt 
BO feet” below what it be at present, aml that jt wxisted.«o for a Jong period, 
“Then  chonges of elevation brought the ocean level to some 20 feet or 3) fieut 
above that which now exité ... Then another change of level occmrred, and tha 
ocean fotired ty la present positlus.” ‘This condition. hea remained for a_ jong 
period, From an examination of the imeceasivo deposits of rivet wilt over the 
Devoalan. sciriets.cn the banks of the river abore tho city, it lt enay "to trace the 
height to which former floods have covered ™ thelr “rocky declivities” How Tnany 
floods there were Ik is not posible to determine, “but the number of those imnde- 
tow which reee to within 10 feet of the Inst flood mst have exceeln! fifty; and 
talf of this mmmber mached the som light we the fiood of tho present year, when 
the water. rae 4 (nr inches abere the upper Umit of the river silt drift.” I: ihere- 
fore did not materially exooed firmer grat (lends ‘Tho short grass, and the Jess 
ohetrneted courses of the river and itu tributarios now, an compare with the aurfaee 
vegetation and choked tiver-coures of former perioda, contribute to the more rayilal 
rie of tha water nest Delebane; but this “ts pot likely to be more than acsmall 
iheter im the total romiilt.” Dir. Giregory finally discumes whether any messotes can 
be. adopted for precaution againat futore floods. He finds that * we are limited. to 
enchi menstires ax tony be aprplicnble to individcal caves, such ne the erection of bulk 
stores, beyond the influence of Hoods; and in these cases wher storage within. the 
Vinita of inundation in unavvidable, provision should be made for the quick mmural 
of goods fram the ground floors to the upper floors,” 


_ 
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The Hew Hebrides.—A-note on these islands is given in a recent number of 
Prieriians Aitiatunge, by Count Lanjus, whe bul previously. combribeited 
wketobes of other parts of the Pusific visited by lim, ‘The duct thet this grovp ia 
wots the last fn thal ocean to be brought under Enxmopenn infjuence ke due, he-sayy, 
io fis unbealihiness; arising from tho decompadition of the corul, aud the malariows 
exhalations from the cmmenally thick layer uf hueius, ‘The greai fertility of the 
soil, however, makes the group worth develuping, and ite possession must MOODeT et 
later be settled betwoen France and England. The Kngliah ralasionaries ate regareles 
by ‘the writer es political agents, ‘The ialmal of Aunatom (Aneltyum), where they 
have worked longvst, ix now Christinnise:|, and the inhabitants carry t0/weepooe. 
The Enrpeana number forty, principally engaged in wood-cutting ; bot ame, too, 
in tha collection uf copra, Tho Fronch New Hebrides Company, which com 

ion on several ialamds, has lately uhown increased activity, Attention in 
paid. chieily to the eultivation of exiles. The Melanesian inhabitants compare 
unfarourably with ihn Polyzinelana, They are muspiolour azul tovergnful; but the 
outrages committed on white mon aro mostly the reanlt of the umacrepulous cunduct 
of seme of tha lattor, Unlike the Polynesiaus, they usually build their heises— 
‘wretched structures, mostly open. on one slle—away from the aa, ‘The tribacere 
eonstanthy at fiul with one another, and each has its own dialect. ‘Thongh little 
inciined to work for themselves, tho natives am much sought after by the labour 
reerulting shipt. ‘The efforts ef the British anihorities to retrain abuses are sald vo 
Ye af Tittle effect, the employers trenting the men as chattels, and Count Lanja 

Icebergs at the Chatham Islands—In the Thunsdctious of tho New 
‘outunad Inatitite for 1802, vol. xxv, p. 610, Mr, Alexander Shand placer it om 
record that on October 28th, 180%, iceborga were feet in the northem part of 
Hanson Bay, in latitude 4".S,, drifting under the lofluence of the tiden, On the 
40s three ore were seer, one off Owouga, snl one outside Potro Bay. The former 
appesred to te between 160 feet and 2) feet in height, and 400 to 500 yarde in 
length. On the Sista large one wan sean near the Horns (Whakahewa), etluated 
to be not less than 500 feet in height, a¢ |b aummit towered over certaln parks of 
the land, According to the natives, others—one over 900 feot in height—were seen. 
rifting northwand, through Pitt Strait. “The wind two of three days prior to the 
arrival of the berga had been 9. and S.-.-W., vary kein andl strong” . 

Granite Rocks in the North Island of New Zealand —In the Traneac- 
fione tad Proceedings uf the New! Zeiland Inatitute, vol. 2x. pe 3d, Mr, James 
Perk, v.04, lecturer in the Thames School “of Mines, gives am account of the 


- discovery of granite and goeiasio rocks in the King Ceamtry. TH now, the abeonne 


in the North Idand af the ancient paleemic orystalline rocks, no widely ane 
typlolly developed in the prowiness of Otago and Nelson in tho South Fulani, tive 
been the subject of niany interesting discumons armen geologists “The eldest 
rocks hitheria known to exist fr thin island were certain hard aplintery Erey~ 
wacked and elaty ehalés," whlch “have gencrally been pliced in tho earhonifnrcus 
period.” ‘The exact licality of tho discovery ix situate] on the lafl bank of the 

Stream, about a quatter of a mile above lie junction with the ‘Turites 
River, which falfe into the Walps Tiver 4 miles soath of Alexanira, ‘The region je 
cectpied by long low flat-toppedd ridges and mjmare, compoeet of calourvens sitdetonrs 
afd clays of cretaccc-tertiary age, ‘They ro ditingulaled bythe presunce ol 
ceama of broar coal at the base of the furmation, "at the point where it reste ot Ehe 
(id: dicwded Hoar of the country.” In tha” Mangatne Valley, * the culearcons 
sxmistonee are found tilted to the north-west at a low angle, and are seen to pow 

Zn2 


downwanla inte in impure limestone, which, in: its bttrm, becomes fitst gritty then 
pebhiy, and immediately posses inde o cores conelomerate, compeied principally of 
large rounded or-sub-angular boulders of granite und hand somewhat argillaceoms 
gandatone.” "The gmqite fragments wero moethy woter-wore, but large angular 
blocks were found Lelow the outerop of she conglomerate, fullesting the proximity 
Of thé granite dia edfw. Front varluna facts adduced, (t ts inferred (lint this om- 
giomeraie“ aconmulated on a hroken rocky shore, being the detritus derived bys 
erttaceous torrent from the erosion and destroction of a wide land area, of which ne 
trace now remaine” ‘The former existence of a large land-surfice in this recion 
composed principally of granites and oihor crystallinu rocks, fringed by « mantle of 
middle and Jower socondary rocks, ia conclusively evtablished. Mir. Park lies littl 
hesitation in placing these granites and sesociated guulss und quartaite rocks ns 
Bilorian, “ Hitheria no granites," he soya,“ or autient crystalline rotks of any kind 
have Leen Inown to exist In the Noeth Talat, and this nay be remrded aa ane of 
the most important geological discoveries of (ho last thirty years." Mr. Park next 
attempts to discover whather the cccurmmoc of the rooeut (rhyolites and trachites) 
and the ancient (grauite and syenite) avific rocks in the same area ie o ters 
coincidence, and the reailt of the operation of natural ao¢nejes whether the belief 
that the molten magmaof the Earth te really composed of upper lighter, and morn 
aeklic: snaterinls and lownt, denser basic materials, which lias been advanced to explain 

the suppesed ejection of the aridic lavas first and thy basle luvas last, hero finds support. 

Tho oldest New Zealand sedimentary rocks aro Cambrian, which have not bee 

affected by contemporaneous igneous outbursts. In the Silurian period, the lave 

erupted war acidic, in the Dowynian basic, and in the Carboniferous again acidic, 

From the Permian right tu the Eocene period, there waa a cessation of wolumnic 
activity in Now Zealand. Towards the close of the Eoeens, most violunt voleanie 
outbursts caused many permanent modifications In the physical fealures of the 
country, and probably cansed the mbmergence of the groat continental aren supposed 
by Hochwtetter to hays existed off the west coast. Another great qutburst took place 
in Tiiooone times, reanitine in the formation of Ruspebu, Tougarira and other of 
Mienorthern volcanoes. In recent times, evidences of voloanio action dbound, Te fa 
therefore evident that “ihoro hos been wo snecession whatever of noldic and basic 
voleanic: products in this urea!” 


MATHEMATICAL AND PEHYSITAL GEOGRAPEY. 

The : phical Areas of the World illustrating the Distri- 
bution of Birds.—Dr. h. Bowdler Sharpe cotitribntes to: dhe August number of 
Natural Sciences paper on this wubject, illustramed by » coloured map delineating 
the regions into which he bes divided the world, “I havw been asked,” bo anys, 
“to tabulate the different regions, eub-regione, te. of the world ef which 1 spoke 
and which f iljustrated in my recent course of loctures on ‘ Geograpbienl Distribution 
of Hinds,’ wt the Royal Institution. I do this wlth some hesitation, because, as I 
explained in these lectures, our want of sonlogical statistics from vost tracts of the 
Old World makes ft almost linpowsible to vive exact definitions of the natural areas 
of any of the Paimogorn divisions of the Globe. ,.. This defickeney in our infor- 
aim berets all pinay hasarding an ides af some of the 
alr-geogtaphical regions of World” I, Sharpe, in his main divisions, 
follows the well-known Selater-Wallace regions, viz, : ‘A. Neartio; B, Neotropical ; 
C Palsarctic; T). Ethiopian ; EH. Indlun; F, Australian Regions, The sab-tegions 
into which Dr. Sharpe has divided these larger aresa aro aa follows: A, Neanorme 
Reow—L. Arctic; IL Aluehan ; U1. dleution; IV. Cold temperate: V. Warm 
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tenpercte sub-Regions. ‘This Inet ia aubdivided into (1) Hamid province: « Appa- 
lachinn; @. Anstrociparian: (2) Arid provinos: y. Unmpeatrian; @. Sonoran. 
Bo Necruorteat, Recws—l.. Aniiflean; Il. Central American: (1) Aferican; 
(2) dethwicn ; TO. Pategonian ; 1V. Brazilian ¢ V. Amasonean j Vi. Sud- Andean. 
wub-Regions, ©. Pansanctic Reston, Arctic Zone (a circim-polur provinces) ; 
I. Eurasian sub-Region: (1) Emropean Province; (2) Central Siberian; (8) Weat 
Siberian, If. Mediterranee-Asiafir sib-Heylon: (1) Mediterranean Provines 5 
(2) Moditerranco-Persio Provives ; (2) Mongolian Province. IIL. Manchurian anb- 
Region, IV. Himalo-Caueaiqn aub-Region. D, fermoriax Neatox: 1. Sokeria ; 
Tl. Sudanese; U1. West African; TV, Abyssinian; V. foot African eub- Regions 
VI. Sowth Africa sul-—Hegion : (1) Cape Province; (2) Natilese Provinor; VIL. Fie- 
forian. or Camaraomian sb-Region; VILL. Lemurian or Moscarene wul-Hegton. 
B. Isnsax’ Reusox: T. Judian Pominsula; Il. dndo-Matayan ; TUL Jade Chinese ; 
IV. Himelo-Matayan; Vi Eimale-Chines, FP. Arernaiiax Ruows; 1. Celeloan ; 
1], Molucoga ; IIL Papwen (with North-Eastem Aiutmila}; IV, Austrafion 
V. New Zealand; Vi. Fijian; VIL Hunation cub-Reions. 


Semi-Azimuths, a New Method of Navigation, i* the title of a work by 
Ernest Wentworth Buller. The muthod of fixing the position of a ship on the chart 
by the inter-section of two circles of equal altitudes ts well known and was used by 
Commander Sullivan, #.¥., lu 1643, previous to the publication of Ouptain Sumner's 
work which waa, however, published at Boeton in thesameyent. ‘There is no question 
that during foggy weather, or when only oconslonal glimptea of the mum can be 
obtained, that Samuer’s method has been of infinite service to nV }gRtOTe, i 
when approaching the land; it however requires that two sete of observations 
must be taken, with a sullicient interval betwoon them to admit of a considerable 
change in the sun's altitude, unless, indeed, as ia frequently the case, the position of 
the ship can be fixed on ane line of bearing by means of soundings, ot when in sight 
of land by the recognition of some cape, lighthouse, ar other landmark, Mr, Buller’s 
method of *Semi-Asiomthe" hes the advantage over Summer's in the fact that 
only one set of obvervationa la necessary lo get one line of bearing, and the original 
prt of his method is the way in which ha finds the other intersecting ne, The 
manner in which he does this is very neat. and ingenious, and the author is at 
considerable pains to explain his method by examples atid diagrams. ‘The founda- 
tion of this method te aa follaws:—The rhumb-line from the ship's place to the 
wertex uf her circle of position bisects the angle betwean her position ling and the 
parallel of latitude-in making with each of those Hines, at their paint of intersection 
an angle equal to half the aximnth ; for further details the book itssif must be 
consulted, Whether this method of Gzing o ship's position will at once come inte 
general uses) ses is open ty doubt. Seafaring men as a body aro not quick to take 
up with anything new in the way of navigation, In a vast majority of caset the 
tule of thumb «till. chtains, and at first sight thie method appears to be morn 
complicated than if really. is. ‘The fact, however, remains that My, Buller's method 
ld an mecurate une, aml has decided advantages over Sumner'a in that it only 
rxjuires one set of obeervalions, which is frequently all that can be obtained, and 
there is every resenn to bollere hut, in the course of time, the more intelligent 
claws of sexinen trill recognise ite merits. The present volume 4a only Part L of 
the book, and it la the Intention of the anthor to poblieh Part LL, which will be 
devoted to the mathematical investigation of his method. 

The Influence of Forests on Climate,—In the Meteorologische Heitechryft 
for June Lr, Ebermayer, who hae Identified luimeelf with the subject since L606, 
reviews the present knowledge of the influmos of forests on the climate of the region’ 
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covered by them and in thelr neighbourhood, and In yartioular the Austrinn obesr- 
“vations male during the three years 1685-87 form a basis for diseuselon. ‘The chief 
difficulty in there inquiries, that of oliminating-other local influences, haz been ot 
‘over by surrounding a contml oleervatery in the heart of the forest with mifial 
Hines of stations extending jn diferent directions to the opm country beyond. ‘For 
7 tho meat part, however, tliese radial Ines are limited to two, ruming cast and west. 
The mmthod, although inferior to that employed by Blanford in the Central 
Provinces of India, where the transition of open country to forest. loni was actually 
4 





followed from the time of planting trees, is undoubtedly sound. It appears that. in 
cloared spntes wirrounded by forest the trees act clileily in checking air moremont, 
und theruby promoting radiation.. Within the forest itself the increased. calmmess: 
falia to increwe radintion effveta an account of the pmtecting shade, Where the 
gurTunding country is concerned the forewt must by treated almply as a ectewhat 
elevated surface of vegetation. Upon this surface resia a lnyor of alr which will in 
general have a different temperatura from the airat the mmo level over open land; 
‘aml xinoo fhe tree-topst offer: bse frictional texitance than tha ground. a kody of 
qwartuey oF colder alr is easily movel away and speewis over the orighbourhosd os 
a kind of tininture folin. This effect may be recogniacd for a dictanns of 2 to 
+ miles. From sittcen years’ observations in the Nurnberger Reichswald, De. 
Ebermayer obtains a result agreding with that of Blanfird—L2 por: cont. more 
Falniall. over forest country than over open. Tle does nol, however, consider that 
. the evidence anouits to anything Ike general proof, Aaa climntic fwtor forests 
tuay be ranked as of secondary importance—far below mountains, and below Inkes 
and Meteordlogy—Amoest a numler of [nvestications 
juitisited Phy Prafeesor MW. Harrington shortly after his appointmont os chief of 
the United States Weather Bureou, wae one dealing with the phenomena of 
terrestrial maguntion:. ‘This work waa entrusted to Profemor Frank Ef. Bigelow, 
sh) wcmme important rowilts tegardine methods of discoeion ware published samo 
time ogo (Bulletio Wo. 2, 1802). Professcr Bigelow gives on sbetract of further 
developments of his work in the Aiterier Miteorological Journal (September, 
1693, p. 206), in which he claims to havo discovered « periodisity in: metoorologieal 
eliinents coinciding with variations in the mignetic field dua to the wan. Starting 
with the facta that the poles of magnetization af the sun's nocleus, which he calls 
coronal poles, are located about 44° from the axis of rotation, and that (ho south 
the north coronal. pela by about 102° of longitude, Professor Bigelow 
dolrices from ‘the tagnetic obbervations ata number of stations In. the northern 
thi farm of tho periodic curve which tepresenta the varlstiona in 
intonsity of the coronal magnetic field, Tho “Mean Magnetic Coronal Curve" 
exhitita @ wynodle period uf 26°65 days, and its inilections show remarkable 
peecniidances to a number of weather and ateem curves for América, Europe, and 
the Ailantic., Professor Bigelow promises further detaily In the near future; but 
for tlie present urges the adoption of the 26°68 day period for taking residuals jn 
sinieatal inquiries in place of the calendar month, for the reason that the 
edlendar month hue no reference to the periodic recurrences of these phenomena, 
and conmoquantly thie residuals cut themeeclres up io upplying to a lene series of 
obaarvations. 


= 


_S. ._ .._ 


The Waters of the Atlantic and the Mediterrancan.—Mvr.J. ¥. Buchanan 
nublishes in the Coumptey Rendiew (tome exvi, No, 23) 4 pole on the rélation of 
density to alkalinity in the waters of the Atlantic and ihe Mediterranean, as showt. 
by the examination of thirty-nine samples collected by hit on hoard the Prines of 





= 
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‘Monasco's yacht Priucesse Alor, The densities were determined by a hydrameter 
of tha hallinger type, amd the alkalinities ly the neunl method! of titration. 
Subtmcting the woight of 1 litre of distilled water at a temperature of 24°C. from 
the welizht of I litre of sea-water at the mame temperature, and dividing the reealt 
by the alkalinity, Mr, Buchanan obtains & sarious of frnctiona representing the 
rutio of aalinity to ulkalinity. ‘The mean value for the Atlintic he finds to: be 
0<6000, and for the Mediterrmean O-4875. He attributes the emillnes of the 
difference to the abundance of calcareous rocks on the shores of tho latter sen. 


The Mean Density of the Earth—ix the Novumler (1892) number of the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy of Selences, Professor Teulirs, of Caernowits 
University, gives a new method of calculating the Earth's mean density from its 
form ancl the intensity of etavity observed at the equator nad the pele, Awstming 
(hat the sean demity of an ellipsoidal abell of the earth can be expressed by o 
series us a function of ita ruajor and minor axes, Professor Temlirs substitutes ibe 
value in differential equations of the earth’s *potentiil,” firet in the plane of ‘the 
equator, and eeoobd in the polar aria Thy fatter equation ropresmnia the polar 
value of gravity aod the former the equatorial valine plite the effect of coutrifugal 
farce: 1¢ thus becomes possible to determinn the consents for the first two terms 
of the donsity series, and employing Tiewel’s figured for the dimensions of tha 
Earth, and Poutilet’s for the value of gravity, it 1 found that compared with the 
eurface ehll the mean density of the whole Furth is 2° 3389, and the density at 
dia ventre 40468; ‘Taking the moan denvlty at the suriace as 2°5 times Hut or 
water we get for the whole globe 5°640, somewhat higher than the value given by 
Jolly, anc for the centre 10-864. Listing’ vaines of gravity give & Toten density 
6672, awain a little greater than the value determined by Airy. The method is 
of peculiar interest when applind to the determination of the valuo of gat different 
dopths ‘below the surface, It ahows that at the equator y reaches 4 maxim 
walie of 10°302 at a-depth of home G00 miles, and that near the surface it increnses 
by 11100 x 10°" for each metre of descent, Aity, at the Harton Colliery, 
obeaeved ain increase of 173830 x 107, and Major von Sterneck, at Pribram, of 
O7s8074 x 1074, the mean of whieh, L*102l x 10°*, aurees well with Professor 
‘Temline’ result. 


The Temperature and Density of Sea Water between the Atlantic 
Qoean and North Sea.—At the Nottingham meeting of the British Association, 
Air. FL. Dickson reall a paper on this aubject. At the instance of the Fishery 
Band for Beotland tha nuthor-spent the greater part of Augaat, 1999, on ELMS. 
Jesal in lrvestigating the distribution of temperature and salialty on tho northern 
‘and weatern’ borders of the continental shelf. Starting from # point St ‘mile« 

die north of dhe Shetlands, » line of soundings was rin eastwards for about TO miles 
in depthw of 100 to 200 fathoms, and this was tacked bys return line further somth 
fn shallower water, A ling wes ‘next rom from the north of the Shetlands to Suderd, 
Fiery Lelands, temperatures being aheerved al duptia up to 416 fathome tr the Faro 
Shetland Channel, From Fmro a line of soundings was nue to latte 59° 45° N,, 
longiinde 57 W.. whence a due dnaterly courst wil qule to longitede 1° ED The 
jatter part of tho crulae wus occupied with # farther study of the comlitions existing, 
to the east of the Orkneys and Srotlatl ue far south se Aberdeen. ‘The obeerva- 
tions, so far us they have heen discussed, extend. the results obtained by Tr. HB. 
Mill to the west of Lewis in S86; a warm layer, Lemperature 53? to SPP. 
varying in thickoesy from 1) to 25 fathons, lies upow the main body of water, the 
surface of which is some 3° ls 4" dolder, while its temperature decreases with the 
depth, At 400 fathoms In the Puro Chancel. the temporatire reconled was 


are CORRESPONDENCE. 


0°) F., and the ealinity of the water was slightly lest than nearer the enrfaoe. 
Cold water of relatively low salinity waa found om the north-east margin of the 
North Sea plateau, and again about 50 miles southaat of Sumburgh Head ty 
Shetland, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
Depth of the English Lakes, 


In reference to the greatest depth of Lake Derwentwater, 72° fathoms, 
referred to in the “Monthly Record” for July, may I polnt ont that ls was 
amortained by my lamented colleague, Clifton Ward, in 1872, when he wos stationed 
at Keswick, and with the consent of our lato Dirotor-Gmeral, Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, Fe, wade a bathymetrical survey of the Engliah Inkea, and many tarn, 
iy ateociation with Mesers, Aveline, ras, Cameron, v.ae, Hebert, Fc, and 
myself, ‘The positions wore fixed with the prismatic compass, and the observations 
were recorded on the G-inch maje. Awefal reduction of the work done appears 
in the plates accompanying Mr. Ward's papers on the “Glaciation of the Lake 
District,” published in vole, xxx. and xxxi. of the Quar. four. Geol, Soc. 1875. 
Tho untiring energy and total disregard to the effects of a wet climate probably tied 
to the Rey. Clifton’ Ward's promature death, when. soon after he Joft the Geological 
Survey, he took orders, and becarne Vicar of Ttydal, 

The lakes examined by Mr, Aveline, who was in charge of the district, and his 
stall ara oe followa:—By the Rev. Clifton Ward, Derwentwater, Bassenthwnito, 
Wastwater, Grasmere, Redal and Kasdale tarne; by Mesars. Aveline ond Cameron, 
Coniston; by Mr. Hebert, Burnmoor, Blea, and Littl Langdale tare, and Filter 
Water; by myself Windermere, above Geile Iste, and Loughrige tarn. Mr. Ward 
alee checked and added to the older observations of Mr, F, 0. Crosthwaite, is 
regards Buttermere, Crummock, and Lowes Water, and fixed the positions on the 
Finch tape. ; 
Coxs. BE. om HAxceH, rake, FG, 

FM. Crolegioal Survey, 





[The eatiy maps of the English Inkes executed from surveys by P. C. 
Crosthwaite about one hunined years ago were so innocurate in topography as 
to tunke them of little yaluo ot the present day, and we could ooly use them nos 
a rough guide:in getting a preliminary idea of the arrangement of depths, | 
am familiar with the admimble work of the Iate Mr. Clifton Ward and his 
colleagues, and when discuseing the rowulta of oar enrvey I shall refer to jt at 
some Jength. The observations thes made, however, required extension from the. 
geographical point of view. Driefly speaking, Mr. Ward's work sufficed for 
determi the genera form of the cross-sections of ihe jukea, but was not 
euiticient to enable the horizuntal contoura to be laid down, I was not aware befors 
reading Mr, du Runee's letter that these reeniie had been recorded on the @-inch 
(geviogical) mapa, probably because T have only seen the l-inch geological survey 
of the lakes, und the figures do not appear there nor on the 6-inck Ordnance maps. 
‘The resulta of the work by Mr. Hrawocd and myself would be used to supplanesnt 

‘the earlier survey if-wo could be sure of thi exact Isvel of the lakes on the 
previous ocension. V'robahly Mr. de Ramee can give ya this ‘information.—Hoan 
Rousnt Mut] . 


( a7) 


George H. Garrett—We regret to announce the death of Mr. G. H_ Garrete 
who quite: recently contributed an interesting paper on Sierra Leone to one af our 
evening meetings, He was born in the pear 1542, He lost his parents while young, 
and n friend of the family (a Liverpool ahipowner) appointed him midshipman on 
board one of his slips going to Chinn, ‘The veseel was taken over by the Government 
for uie during the China war of 1850-8, and Mr. Garrett was on the battlefield a few 
hours after the Taku Forts were taken. After visiting Singapore, Bombay, the Gape, 
and other places, he returned. to England and spent about nine years ins London 
dunking-hiuse. Seelig a chance of doing business on the West Coast of Altice 
he loft England again fur Sierra Leone. ‘The Government offered him the appalnt- 
numt of eub-iressurer and collector of British Sherbro in January tah7. He was 


nade Juutioe af the Peace for Sierra Leone, Commisdioner in the Court of Requests, 


and Dwputy-Coruner ut Sherliro, February 1687. Mr. Garrett was made Acting 
Civil Commandant at Britigh Sherbro in 1833, and Travelling Commissioner for 
Sierra Leone in 1880, He ucted ae Hon, Inspector of tha Siermt Leone Fronticr 
Force on a mission to Wendel to break up the stronghold of frecbooters. The 
lores rewued threy thousand captives and brought them safely to Mandajumah, 
March 22nd, 1889. Mr. Garrett croseed the head waters of the Niger to Trong, ia 
Wasentu, on a mission to Almami Samodu, March to July, 1800. Hy went ono 
miesion to Sanda Conntry and dispersed rebels stockaded at Laminaya, February 
189]. Mr, Garrett was made District Comniissioner and Coronor of Tiritish 
Sherbro District, December 1891 to Amgust 1603, He died at the Hoya! Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool, August 10th, 2998. Mr. Garrett was awarded the Gill 
Momarial by the Council of the Society in 1802. 


el 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.8e., Litrarian, B.G.S. 


Tax following abbroviationa of nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed to infioate the souree of articles from other publications: Geographics 
nates are in each case written in fall:— 


A. = Academy, Academia, Alndomie. . = Magazine, 
regen ae A nomles, A re 


A Annalen. P. = Proeecdings 

B, = Boulletin, Ballettino, Boletim. Rt. = 
Com. = Go mo, Commercial, Rev. = Review, Revue, Revista. 
c, HR. = Comptes ends &_ = Society, Société, Selakab, 
ae le. S b, = Siteungubericht, 
eet ae \ ahd Vorhandas 
J, = Journal. W, = Wissenschaft, and compoundit 
M. = Mitiellinngen. Z. = Zeit 

On account of the ambiguity of words ocfa quarts, &c, the size of books in 
the lst below be denoted “Waucth and breadth of the cover in inches to the 
nearest halfinch. The size of tho Jimrnal te 10 « 44. 

EUROPE. 

Austris—Limestone District. 


ine ae Vernch elmer morphologischon M phie. Von 
Dr. Jovan el ag abe pep be an as Hloshachnia ea Belgrul_ 
Wiin, Ed. Hileel, 1993; size 11x 7h, pp. Ut 

Part 3 of vol. v. of Penck’s Geographics diAmndiuages. 





Hertalet: 
& showing the various Political ami 'Terri- 
trial Changes wits have tation place since seu rp Peace of 1814. 
Sits iaeeaa son fol. iv., 1875 to 1891. By Sir Edward 
Hertalet, o-. ortatinns & Bean,’ 1201. situ 10} x 64, pp. xxvi. 
and 2401-3380. 

France. : Gonrdault. 
J. Gourdault La France Pit we. Ouvrmage iliusteé de 370 gravures. 
Paris, Hachutty ot Cie, 1803 ; size 12 x Sb. pp. 478. Detee Ga. 

The low of fn oe i eww inns tine ai ay Hegarty in wine for it an a Soanrer 

French secoory from feo North Soe to tho Byrencoe and fom ti from te Hay of lay to the 


Veages ina master acon only to secing thn scenes thameet 


Robids. 
Ya Vieille France. Texte, Dessine et Lithographes, Robida. 
Pacis, Las Librairie Iiluatrde! Not duted (1595): saat: bse tay se. 04, po ao 

a _ Fill of wrtisio ant clumeteristio drawings of the quaint old towns of southem 
France. 
France—The Causess Miriam. 
Itineraires Miriam: —Lea aces ets Caner OF pace eee plus de 
100 peor ther mg. areata ge . Edité « monde on 
1892 section de le a des Causes de GA. Ye (So 
name). Sizo 7}.x 5}, pp. 232, cxx, eto. Price 5 fr: 
Lnaee: the nteeeiny of Cee Brands Alpiny Cond tals ile to the region of the 
Ontwees and ite underground wonders be received confidence, and should 
Germany—Schleswig,  Petermenne M39 (1895): 177-181. Hansen. 
Rinesneenyin Ee Weyamuunenk Calibarw Von Dr. BR. Hansen in 
Obdeslon, With three merpe. ~ 
| 


Prove very serviceable to tourista. 
LAndesande der aval male Halbineeln, Vou Dr. seep 


Germany— Rigen. Crodaer. 
Eine Tuselatudie. Von De. Rudolf Credner, Professor. der 
ilustratiuns). Zweite an er G. Froyieg, 10S? cee ph u . 
w od x 
TH Presented by the Author. ' 


an der Universitit Greifywald, Statigart, Engetharn, 19uS = 
wize 9) x 6), pp. 124. Price 9 marks. 
Part 5 of vol vit of Kizchuifs eories of Furechungua sur deutschen Landes wail 
Follea-kwaule, 
This work will be epeclally reviewed 
ce eUbidiad dala nXpscenk pratlind ok Tel, Sevigs eka tha ‘tye 
8 the 
Hanillkek for travellers’ By K. Bacdeker. With 50 maps, 12 plank, and 


12 panoramas Pifteonth odition. Leipsic, Karl Bacdsker. London, 
Dalaw & Ca, 1983; size 6} x xxviii. ond 496. Price 8 marks 
Prnented tp the Poblichert.* ab 


3 


Tt iy unneeenry to do more than. record the appearance of wu new edition of this 
ting-kown util wuch-trusted grids, ia 


Contiins additional information for 1963, aut a number of new (coutour) mumps 
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pe f red 20. 8) Jorg. ovale,» wpbtinl Seatuns of the peesens SEES 
seage abctw the oanfiguration of § with « dearncea and precision 
never bofors $s any. puide-bobk 40 thet country:kceown bo ws. 


ASIA. 
Indo-China. Bouinais and Pauiua. 
L/Indo-Obine ema rete Cochinchine, 2° Edition revnn 
ot augmentée, Tonkin, Annum. Por A. Buuinals et A. Poulus. 
vols Puris, Challamel Aind, 1885: size 10 x 6}, pp. (vel. rt) xii. and 
S82; (vol. ii.) 838, maps and illustrations, 
&o. Peterwtranse M. 39 (1893): 181-188. Immanuel. 
Tachitral, Jostin und Kunjut. Von F. Lemanucl Wyth map. 


India—Irawadl «=—- Min. P. I. Chell Ewgincers 113 (1895); 276-313. Gordon. 
Hydraulic work ou tho Irawadi delta. By R. Gordon. . 2 plates, + dine 
trations aud appondicer. y 

The interest of this lies in the adaptation of engineering works 
to give a stability to ae te tonnrtenhiy ef of a great river delta where inooment 
changes in physical googmphy are in pmgress. 

Indis—Kashmir. 
en ee a Notes on Lema a Hing hrc pe ners 

ut, C8, FRAGA 


T. ‘Thackersy, 5 sire 
ci soe BX p42 Wath ehatogpuphie mY eect. P 
A colleotion of tnterestine marmtives af sporting journeys ia Northern India. 


= . 
Le ea nS ye tal ava" Poma 
~ x 3 
by the Publishers, » 


An account of life among tho Ainus of the Island of of Sakhalin, with whom the 
author states that he lived on terms of cluse friendship for s considerable time, 


do Y'Asie-nineure Par Vital Cuinet. 
Tore Ee aches Paris, prales 1893: size 11 x 7}, pp. 2-240. 


The seventh fasciele of this important treatise desoriles the vilayet of Bagdad. 


Bagdad. Cuinet. 
ae Torquie Baieriees do chtges Géographiv Administrative, Statiatique, Descriptive 


‘Thomas Beatle Pas “Surgeon Majar, a.2-4,, eto. With proface by 
ae Stanley. fandon "he Serpe Low, Marton & Company, 1899: 
size 7x 5, pp. 176, T'rioe Sa, 


Melanchol 
subot onty'o ten soothe bators ela i 
for the treatment of the common African diseases, whicli must prove of the ntimest 
service to travellers The preliminary remarks on the climate, the natives, the fara, 
am! flor, of Africa, aro neceammrily vory brief and gener. 


Moeris. Petermaane M. 39 (1893); 101-100. Schwoinfurth. 
Der Moeris See nach den nnnesten Forechangen. Von G. Schweinfurth, 
An cluborate review of Majot Brown's book on the Fayum wad Lake Mooris 


Moloney. 
With egy emdounen po haya By. Joseph A. Molanes, tracer. raue 
London, Sampson Low & On, ges 836, DP. anil 250, map 


and (ilustrations, Price Sa Gd. 
Dir, Moloney, who accompanied the expeditien to Kutanyaland as tnodical offer, 


7 


tre natnitos the incidents of <eeeeren gives some usefol notes on the cou 
nis at jp elon yale A-sommory of his journey was pu 


if 


Ermailans Paulitechke. 
Notidost-Afrikes, Die matorielio QCultur der Danakil, 
Gallo Sema Ven De. Philipp Panlitechke Merlin, THetriel 
Hvar, 160K Bis lit x 8, pp xvi and 338, Mop ond plates 


profonnil atody of the peoples inhabiting Somuall-land and the surroundin 
regions, with reformer to thelr ethnogmphy, enstoma, and poner: ese pe 
Sanee spugs andl sieeiaa be exnedbonl jibiotineca lea psec aay’ 


Weat Africa. Dybowski. 
Joon Tiybowski. Ta Hoate itn Tehad, dn Loan Onrrige 
ilusiré de 130 dexsine ipedita, Paris, yomieDuer et Gis et on 1893: site 
Lise 7, pp. BAR Price Ga, dd 

eT eeerutiee on tha ia gal kee Mobangi to the Shari with muny 
important olecrvations on the mitum! history end commercial resources of the 
regions through wiich bo used. There is o clear route-map, ond the nomemns 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Cansia—WNorthern Lakes, Ji. 8 Nesichifeloie Q_ 7 (1892-99): 35-278. Petitet 
se praeeg lerrg tony yp eg lace cis a nerd du Fert Good Hope, en 
Par Emile Petitol, ancien tileslomnaire of exploraiver arctlor. 
Mexico—Chinipas. Min. P. 1. Ciril Bngincers 113 (1503): 261-275. Holtham, 


Thi queductand Mineral Hailway, North-Woeet Mexico. Ht 
E. ec Hetlen Plate, 5 ifustrations wnd ied fiz. : 


United Btales—Callferria Holden. 
Barthqonkes in California ia 1820 and 1891. By Edward Singleton 
sess Bulletin of the United States Geological Sureey, No. 95, 
Government Printing Offion, 102: size 10 x 64, pp. SH 
hei by Oe United States Geologival Survey. 
Uoited Btater—Mirerals 


Department of the Interior, United Statew Geological Survey, J. W. 
Powell, Director, Mineral Calendar 


Resources of the United Stites 
, 189) Deved 'T. Day, Chiof of nikal oie i Gia Hatin nme 


echinil Washington, Government Prin rlibrvanfie Na 
pp ir. ‘680, Preasaled by the Tatts States Geabogh 
United States—Nerada 
Department of the Interior, United States Geological Survey, J. W. 
M of the Unit Stator “t's 


Pownall, [Hrector: Gedlozica 

Wol, xx. Gino! of tho Earoke District, Nevada, with an Atina 
Arnold mbingten, Government Printing Offlee, Iau? 

ae es Mi iste wwii. orl 410, wap ond plate, Preantal by the Catia 
Surrey. 


CENTEAL AND S00TH AMERICA. 


RiccBtacha et Ine Indione Goajiree, Par Hf, Candelicr, Paris: Firmin+ 
TDidit ef Cie, 1890: eite 8x 54, pp. rl em 282. Price de 


A alight record of travel in a region of which the Iltemture is very scanty. 

French Gulana. Coudrrea. 
Henri Condran. Chee ted Indien. Quatro années done Ja Guyane 
erg (1857-1601). (uvrage contensnt 96 preavures et | carte. 

Paris, Hachotiy ot Die, 100: wine 12% £}, pp. Ti, and 614. Prine 15a, 
‘The explorutions of ML Coudreso in Freeh Qoiang hare been frequently breoght 
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heforn oor renders, and-wo woleoe thin embodiment of hha senamreliag enriched with 
all the adormmenia which Mosars. Harhotto know #0 weil how to mp Tha ee 
Hina are chosen ee ery reprednced in a mowl realistl manner, 


ot bh tar Interior a he work. mila ec esa Fah nag Tae prrslyer erp 
be far Interior in the Tomak-honsk monotnins 


Etude doonomiqne sur rg Bares ibe sliconeze ad eared Cemtrate) 


Par DMuiré Poctor, conn cartes ot 4 tableame 
bors toxte), Nouohatel, 1893: inn oem tae Preacntal by the Aether, 


A seperate of an elaborate pupor in the Bulletia of the Se Geographies! 
it It ined ns wall ae at ecteene! axwunnt of the commercial caaarantty ot 


ae somaiete. alpkabet gamtieer of the country, onl » oumber of 
seutistinn ao:bo ade sdntions 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIO ISLANns. 


‘Mine. J, Polynesian 8 2 (1983); 11-24. seu see Pele 
Description aml Voosbu ot Nina, or Ba fdend. By Ed 
Tregear ace (the yorubolary | Harold Willa, m 


G@ENEEAL 
Katee er ee Bloxam., 

Inox to oo of the Anth ida) Institute of Groat Britain 
aml Tevlunt (h Sito cs the Journal aud Transactions af the 
Lisragpely E871); the Jornal ond Minsoirs of 
pedis Fenien (1803-1871), ond the Anthropo- 
Bloxam, w.4, London, 1893: size 9 x 6, 

Pp. ne Bat 8 an oa lia. Preaondeil hy the Anthropological Tustifute. 


‘This index represunte # vast amount of Jaboar pat to a most important Tt 
itn complats rycen the gelense of Anthropology. a and a werle of reference whieh will 


o Of the whnost wervioe tubal Ste rhere whoew etndiea Include with thie 
East iteelf the poople who bit Bioxam and ‘the Anthropological ustitute 
deserve growt credit for thet 


—Burtan. Burtan. 
"Tho Lite of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, moss, roce By ble wife, 
Tetel Burton, Wit numerons portrali«, [lustmtiona, and mapa In 
tro volumes, London, aul Fiall, 1803: aise 9.3 6 Hy FL 
Res. sos Wt olranie Girk. Promented by the Aisthor. 


x 


Sir Richard Burton’ nape, achievements were #0 fully described in the 
chitary nobice published i in er siete that it iv nonomesary now fo rocapltubala 


len ne Sapa a Re ene core te plone ta poomliribies OF 
@ inannor r own in a oO 
Te eet an cote Te would be ont of plas in. this Jomrasl 
w 


ha 
eae ly bo attemmarion the o which Jt ie 
sh aly Ha ea Fats exe af the ptm 
yf tcstt econ 
| of in ih in tho sp 
8 
Meatabges of de Mans i ig eat 
size 10) x G1, pp. vil and 345, Pr 
padspoloc.” "9 guleienas cecum 
Bylanda, 
Agarindioarin Eluoidated. By one tried Lenela, 


rok ett Sistod foe fie the withor ty stn 1B 1 amd Weldrick “al thu 
University Presa, Flere g By Pe shee 12) x 10, eget is Mapes und 
iTpefirabiowa, 


A qos painstaking study of Ptolemy, whieh will be specially ceviewod 


Testimenial. 
Posteolirift Ferdivand Frellierm von Hichthofen sum sechzigston 
Gebarteiig am 5 Mal, 16. Darcelracht you seinen Beliilern. Berlin, 
Tea, Theirich Reiner. Preaenied by Mosare. Willioome onl Vorgate. 
‘This boautifally-got-mp volume wna 5 couefbttoas fr ander tr Baron 
Richithofen on his tnt bihey. ~ it includes contributions from a number of bis old 
stents he pi “Sams of Const Formution,” by Dr, 


on A oe] a ond. Wi Tr. Erich von ; om 
soe Altra lesson a Benatar Bi ally ofr by Dr. ~lnae h af the 
renner,” by Dr, Frits Poole on“ The Geotectonle Relations of Syria aml the Red 


eam ety See ‘Max Blankeulwrn : on ithe Discoverer of tho Capo de Vordo Inland,” 
‘by Mr H. Yule Oldham; on “The Bainfill omit Tiont lS since of the Tropical 
Andes Dr. Al freet “Hetinee; ci “The Dimensions of (eean Wives,” by Dr, 
t: oo “The Cosmogre of ee ie Candidus Deoembirina,” by Tr 
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The geographion) and geolegical sections of this wellxeeuted compilation. are 
brought up ta date. 
Swift's Works. Craik, 
Swift: eeldctions from hia works, Edited, with Life, ange bi 
vol Clarendon. 


Notes, Himry Craik. Oxford, Prov, es 
shoe Boe Gh pre eoke fe wil. ead 476; vol, ii, 488 Premed by tw 


The notes ticlode an interesting discussion of the geography of Gulliver's travels, 
shinring how ingeulcwaly wifi titilised the knowledge of the 
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uth the Musca to New Zealand ant Tobitt ‘Edited by the Her. J. 5. 

Marstenj wa. London, The Religious Trict Society ; aixe 64% 449, pp. vill 

und 826, portrait oul (ilustrations, 


Canada. Lorne. 


Camefiann Lify amt Gomary, with Hints t intending Emigrmnty ond 
Settlers. ot har signe rep "Lorna, &7. [London], The Retirions: Tet 


Sovlety, [S6: se O & 4, pp, 101, imetroteome, 
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Chinese Collection. Langdon: 
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Lay a the ‘Theory of the Tarth. Translited from the French of 
M_ Cuvier, by Robert Kerr, 25. 4c. With Mineralogio! Notes, and 
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NEW MAPS. 


By 7. COLES, Map Curator, B-G.5. 


EUROPE. 
Barthelomew. 
Rartholomow’= Itoduced Ordnance Survey of Scotland. Geile 1: 126,726, 
or 2 slat, miles to an inch Sheet No 24, Galir Loch and Loch Inver. 
J. Bartholomew & Co., Fdimburgh, 1895. Price 28. mounted an cloth. 
Presented by the Publishers. 

This ia one of Tartholonerw's reduted Ordnance Surrey Heries of Seotlandl, The 
slovations are shown by a combination of eantear Hines an: niag oolvaring, the 
main roada aro brown ami the water hing, The present map, kis all others of this 

la drawn in @ remarkably cleat style, aml i wall salted to the parpowe for 


which it ia published. 


d. Hlarvis-Erown and Hartholome®. 
SN ee and. Dy dy A. Borie Breen, rik, 25, 

and J. Ge. iw, emda, ease, Seale 1 1654,000, oF 10 sink miles 

to am inch, Jotm Bartholamew & Cs.. The Edinburgh a 
Inatitute, 1908, Irie 2a Od. paper, 3. Gd. moonded ew cloth. 
larce atnonnt of labor hos evidently boen oxpended In the regen of this 


A 
map, whieh ta intended for tho me of natnralluts. It fa mocompaniod explanatory 
[etherprees, and motos on tho syetem of colonring employel 

AFHICA. 
Manike , Wybergh, Bayne, ond Feirbridgs. 


Plan of tho Maniios Gold Bolt. From Surveys taille in 1502 by Moser 
W. Wybergh, T. Bayno, and B. &. Polebridge Seale 3=120;720, ur 2 Mink 





milét toan inch Map of the Bast Qosst Roule fo Mashonaland, Beira 
o Saliabiery, elit caceaeiei: Sedge Samer: otto BR. 5. Fai cite, 
Government Land ‘Or, igrenne December Is02) “Beabw 
£62500, oF 10 wiit inflea to an inch. Juind Co, Cope Toen Preeented 
Thie sheet contsine two entirely distinct » one ethibiting tha Manika Gold 
Belt on which the ereral ‘icity cadens aro marked, the other iy a sketuh-map of the 
pera? rulwsy fro Beir to Salisbury, ‘The altiiqdes given eu the oop have hewn 
with the anerofid. 
ATETEALASIA. 
Now Zealand. Lands and Survey Office, Wallington. 
1 | Showt No, G. Beale f : 250,000, or ¢ statute milos to an inch. 
Ear ed Ria Hiri] “ ne hig nity age oye _ Dpart- 
snont of La rer, Wellinglm, NZ. sy &. Smith, Surreyor- 
General, [R92 Prevented by Servryor-Greneral of Not Zealand, i 


dinelent Atlas, Spruner-dieglin. 
v. dive i ay Hand-Atlas zur Geechinhte dis Altortuma, det Mittel- 
alters tml dee Newneit, T. Abteilung: Atlus Antiquus, Atles aur Gee- 
sri saad farts Hh kolorierte Karten in ba che teatn enthultond 
1p Uborsichtsblitter, 04 historissho Karten anil 73 Nebenkarten. Ent- 
worfen und bearbeitet yon Dr. Wilhelm Siegiin, Erste Lieforung. Gotha, 
Jnatne Porthes, 1805, Price 2 marke 50 pj. each part, 

This is un oolirely now edition of Epruner'y Historical Atlas, of whieh tho frst 
etctinn fa devoted to ancient p y+ It will consist of eight parte; atx containing 
four rips, and two parts pai a five maps Each issan will appear ut interyala of 
from «ix to eight weeks, noi after tho publication of the last part an index will bo 
sxppl ted, for a moderate oharyo, to those who may wish tohave it. The present ie 


sptaine the following muye:—No 5, Aogy ; No. 3, Palestina inde a Davide 
neque pd iinporstorem Matitunconsy No. 8, Linperims Porenrum Daril Hyams 
Sempre; No. 25, Tialin inde o bello Punion avcunda: No 20, Britunnin ct Hibernia. 
ther a are yety woll drawn, the colour carefully chosen, and there ane humerus 


a z Johnaton. 

de A. H Johnston's Koval Atlas of Modern Geography. Ratitho in 

month! Part 28. W.& A_K. Johnston, Eaietn had Lond 

Pees 42, OA. each pard, Presented by tha Publishers, neg gy 
Th's part contains inope of Asia and the northern part of Sonth Amorion, 


Foshin, denneey Meeps 1908 Preeennct 8) ones tee eae 
Be i heed ere pare ety rem re  e 
Country, Wort Alia Presmtel hed Mae ee pate kaa 


W.B—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo: 
graphs which has been established in the Map Room, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copisa of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 

useful for reference if the name of the photographer and his 
address are given, 
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SIX POLAR CHARTS illustrating Mr. HENRY SEEBOHM’S HRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, Nottingham, September, 1803. 
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JOURNEYINGS IN THE PAMIRS AND CENTRAL ASIA.* 
By The Earl of DUNMORE. 


Laxpixg at Karachi early in February 1892, 1 proceeded up country, 
oid Multan, Lahore and Jhelum, to Rawal Pindiin the Panjab, where 
I commenced mnaking preparations for an expedition to the Pamirs and 
other parts of Contral Asia hy way of Kashmir and Western ‘Tibot, and 
over the great mountain ranges of the Eastern Himalayas and Mustagh 
or Ioe Mountains into Chinese Turkistan. I reached Kashmir in April, 
and Leh in Ladakh in the end of May. There I was joined by Major 
Roche of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, who had obtained a year's leave, 
but although ho had » permit from tho Government at Pekin to cross 


the Chinese frontier, he unfortunately was not able to procure one 


from St. Petersburg to enter Russian Turkistan, We purchased fifty-six 
strong wiry little Ladaki horses or ponies, and engaged thirty picked mon 
(Argoons}, all old hands, some of whom had accompanied those intrepid 
explorers, Captaing Bower and Younghusband into Central Asia, and 
who in addition to being first-class caravan mon, combined alu the 
varions trades of shoeing-smithe, pack-saddle makers, shoe-makers, 
Durzis, ete. 

Our caravan being fully equipped, horses properly shod, etc, wo 
marched out of Leh in Juno rather an imposing company, as wo had 
requisitioned seventy yaks to accompany us over the Kardung Pass, the 
gate of the Eastern Himalayas, that pass being impracticable for laden 
ponies. Tho regular trade caravans going north never attempt the 
passage of the Kardung before the middle of July on account of the 
snow, but we managed with very little difficulty to cross it on 
June 23rd. 

Crossing the Shyok Rivor, we passed through the Nubra Valley, 
struck the Tutialak River, crossed the Great Sussir Glacier, camping at 


* Road at the Royal Geographical Society, July Srd, 1993. Map, p. 480, 
No, V.—Noveusrr, 1893.] 2c 
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a height of over 18,000 feet, wo eventually found ourselves on the Great 
Depsang Plateau, which we named the “roof of Asin.” Asvending an. 
unnamed pass of 18,330 feet, to which we gave the name of Peyma- 
laptse (the ‘Tibetan for butterily), after a beautiful butterfly we saw on 
the summit, we were much astonished to find no descent on the farther 
side. It was exactly like going np « ladder and stepping on to the flat 
roof of « house, for from the summit of the pass we stepped on to this 
level tablo-iand, » burning desert of sand and shingle, strewn with the 
bones of animals and bleached skeletons of horses, and notwithstanding 
the high altitude absolutely devoid of snow. This plateau extended 
north for 26 miles, and as far as we were able to judge was about 
40 miles from east to west. 

Thente we déscended to the Chip-chak River, and rode up the 
Karakoram River, camping at the foot of the great pass at an altitude 
of 18,000 fest, the highest altitude we ever sleptin. Ou July 8th we 
made the passage of the Karakoram, about which we had hoard so many 
astounding tales, and having crossed a great many passes since, and a 
few Vefore, I have no hesitation in saying that out of the many we 
had to negotiate between Kashmir and the Tian-shan mountains on the 
Russo-Olinese frontier, this pass was one of the very easiest. I do 
not think any one knows tho exactly correct height of it. I believe the 
last time tho altitude waa taken officially was twenty years ago by some 
of the officérs attached to the Forsyth Mission tu Yarkand, with I 
believe a mereurial barometer. We took the height with aneroid 
harometers—two of Nogretti & Zambra's nowest and best instromenta 
—armil made it 18,850 and 19,100 feet; and the Russian traveller, Prince 
Galitzin, told me ho had taken it with the boiling-water test, and made 
it 19,050. 

On entering the pass we came upon the remains of forty-one horses 
and one human being, s that, under ceriaim conditions, there is no 
doubt that the pass may be o deadly one, One of our horses fell 
down dead on the far side of the pass, On leaving the summit we were 
joined by # pair of old ravens, whw live there, and attach themselves to 
each caravan, following it north as far os the Chineso frontier fort of 
Suget, where they invariably take their leave, und fly back to their 
home an the Karakoram, The caravan men were very superstitious 
regarding these birds, whe did accompany us all the way to the Chinese 
frontier, and we used to put food out for them every night and morning, 

On the north side of the Karakoram the Yarkand River has its 
source; and not far from the water's edge, about half-way down the 
pass, stands the cairn erected by Captain Bower to the memory of 
Andrew Dalgleish, the Central Asia trader, who was treacherously 
murdered by a Pathan, the words, “ Here fell Andrew Dalgleish, murdered 
by an Afghan, April 6th, 1888," being carved in English and Persian on 
a marble slab which sunmounts the cairn of rough stones which marks 
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the spot of the murder. I met Captain Bower the other day in Simla, 
and he was very much interested to hear that the monnament was still 
staniling, as he feared it might have been swept away by tho melting 
snows. 

For the next four days we gradually descended, following the course 
of the Yarkand River until it lost itself to view, flowing, as it does, for 
some miles underground, to reappear again under the guise of about one 
hundred bubbling springs of cloar water, contained in about an area of 
two acres of ground. 

During these four days our lowest altitude was 16,800 feet; and on 
the fifth day we crossed the Chinese frontier, over the Suget Pass of 
18,580 feet, in a snow-storm, and, descending. 5500 feet, found ourselves 

. in two days at the Chinese fort, where we were hospitably entertained 
hy the commandant, Ching Dolai, Here we had hoped to have been ' 
able to re-provision the caravan for a two months' march on to the 
Pamirs; but the Chinese either could not or would not provide us with 
the large amount of flour and grain we required. Tho consequence was, 
we had no choice but to proceed to Yarkand, and try and make the 
Pamire from there. 

While at the fort we heard that the Kilian Pass was not practicalile, 
owing to the great amount of snow, So wo settled to go by Sanju, a 
route which, Ching Dolai informed us, was closed by special onler of 
the Emperor of China, owing to raids mado by some wild tribesmen on 
caravans, the last of which resulted in the murder of sume Yarkandi 
merchants and the selling of their caravan men into alavery. Wo 
were, however, determined to pursue this route, and risk mesting 
these freebooters, telling Ching Dolai that we were a strong party, well 
armed, and quite able to take caro of ourselves. 

So wo rode up the valley of the Karakash River for four days, 
through magnificent scenery, until we reached the Boschut defile, which 
narrow, steep, and uncompromising gorge was the entrance to the Grim 
Pass. 

I forgot to mention that the morning we left the fort the two 
Karakoram ravens sat perched on some rocks, watching themen loading 
the ponies ; and when we marched, they spread their wings, and flew in ‘ 
the opposite direction, presumably back to their home on tho Kara- 
koram, 

We mado the passage of the Grim in a thick snow-storm, the 
altitude being 17,330 feet, the lust 1000 feet of which was as difficnlt as 
it was dangerous for the transport animals, the yaks lying down and 
refusing to move, and oven tho nuladen ponies showing the same signa 
of distress. At one time I thought we should be beaten back; but by 
dint of sheer hard struggling, not unattended with danger to both man 
and beast, we managed to reach the summit of the pass (which is in 

é reality the summit of the mountain), and found ourselves on a ravor- 
” 
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backed ledge, where there was barely foothold, ao narrow and sharp was 
the top. As it was sowing hard and very thick, we could see nothing 
in front of us but a foarful-looking previpice, down which we had ta 
descend in a thick mist. When we with extreme difficulty, and at the 
risk of breaking our nocks, got down about 2000 feet on the north side 
of the pass, and olear of snow-storm and mist, « sight met our eyes 
which was as unexpected as it was beautiful and refreshing. Below 
at our feet lay miles and miles of lovely green downs, the grass 
growing almost up to the tops of the hills that sloped gently down tu 
them. 

Three hours’ march brought us to Kichik Tlak, where there was & 
large Kirghiz encampment, these hospitable nomads receiving us with 
every demonstration of friendship, and bringing us presents of yak's 
milk, curds and whey, ete. Having the utmost confidences in these 
people, we remained in their camp for two days, to rest ourselves, as 
we had been walking and riding for seventeen consecutive days, at 
a daily mean altitude of 10,680 feet above sea-level, the distances covered 
being 258 miles, over cight monntain passes, six of which were over 
18,000 feet high, 

Leaving our kind Kirghis friends, we rode for two days down the 
Sanju River, and on the third day, instead of continuing down the 
river, following the route taken by the Forsyth Expodition in 1873, we 
turned off due vast up a river called the Arpalok, to explore and, if 
possible, cross the Chuchu Mountains, and see what lay on the other 
side of them: Orossing the Arpalek River about one mile above its 
junotion with the Sanju,.we proceeded in north-easterly direction, and, 
climbing a ateep cherai, foand ourselves in a high, narrow defile, which 
We conjectured must be the entrance to the Chuchu Mountains, which 
did not appear tons very formidable after the Eastern Himalayas and 
Knen Lun ranges. We ascended 3520 feet, and crossed the mountains in 
the ovening of the same day at an altitude of 12,500 feet. It was a long 
nnd steep pull, and several of our ponies came to grief with their 
loads, and sotee of the men got hurt trying to save the ponies rolling 
over the rocks. After s long and weary march of 22 miles over the 
mountains we halted, and the next day found ourselves in a country 
sufficiently uninteresting to warrant my not saying anything aboutit, It 
was quite uninhabited, until two days later we struck a sort of farm on 
the Poski River, 20 miles from Sanju. The Poski River bwing ouly 
$400 fect, we found the temperature warm and pleasant, and the people 
of the farm very hospitable, but much astonished at seeing 4 European. 
Needless to say, we never saw the wild tribesmen, nor do I believe that 
they exist, Major Roche and Imaile as careful « survey of that bit of 
country a8 circuinstances would permit of, « small map together with 
some photographs and skétches being the result. 

* Sanju was reached on July 25th, and we arrived at Yarkand early 
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in Angust, tho distance covered being 953 miles from the start and 
790 miles from Kashmir. 

Yarkand’in ancient times was the capital of the country, and 
although no longer the metropolis, ia still the most popular as well as 
the moat wealthy city in the whole of Kashgaria, called by the Chinese 
“The Now Dominions." Like all cities of Central Asia itis fortified, 
and like Kashpar has two distinet cities, the old and the new: tho 
former is entered by five gates, and the latter, Yang? Shahr, as ita 
name im Chincas, Mangshin, denotes, is simply a large fort, entered from 
the east by a donble gate over a drawbridge, whioh spans a ditch 
‘30 foct wide and 30 fest deep. Within this fort are 400 houses, and a 
population of 2000 gonla, whereas the Kuhna Shabhr, or oli city, and 
suburbs contains a population of 60,000. 

Just-at this time all sorts of rumonrs wore flying about the bazanys 
regarding thé movements of the Russiana on the Pamirs, the: reault 
being that a Chinese forte was Hespatched to that region, and we 
followed in ite rear, 

Op the second day ont wo marched. wcross tho Desert of Shaijtan 
Kum, after emerging from which wo entered a mountainons conn try 
opain, and pase) through many curions defiles, wheres in some places 
the stupendous rocks on each side almost mot overhead. 

On Augnet 22nil we crossed the Kura Dawan, or Black Puss, and found 
ourselves overlooking the most gigantic basin, in which we counted 
thirteen small ranges of mountaing between us and the bine haze that 
enveloped the far hills. ‘l'ho descent. of 2500 foot was very steop, and 
we had as usual to make it on foot leading our horses, 

The black shale over which we travelled showed plainly the 
presence of coal and iron, the cides of tho bills being streaked with 
unmistakable veins of those valuablo minerala. We POON cathe to @ 
deadlock at the farend of the ravine in the shape of « high waterfall, 
the «tream that wo wero following tumbling over an aprarently white 
marble precipice several hundrod foot deep, With diffionlty we mado 
onrwny down a steep zigzag path to the bottom of the waterfall, the 
water of which was quite calf. All around lay the dead horses of the 
Chinese, who had been less fortunate than ourselves in making the 
perilots descent, 

Next morning we rode down the Kinz River, through the yellow 
hills that give to Sari-kol ite name, “ Sarig” meaning yellow, mul 


“kol" the Kirghiz name: for a wide valley, aw distingniahed from 


“gugn,” a gorge—not “ul,” a lake. Thence through sparsely-eniti- 
vated valleys whera the natives werw busy thrshing their oor, the 
process being as follows: the corn is Inid down on the ground and a pole 
stuck in the middle of it, to which ia nttanhed six donkeys mul. four 
cows abreast: a boy mma behind with « whip, and the animals trot 
round and round the pols, treading out the ears of corn as they yo. 
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At the junction of the Kias and Charlung Rivers wo altered our 
course from south to west until, after two days’ riding, we reached 
Chohil Gumbaz, where stands an abandoned fort built by the Chinese, 

At Tashkerim we came across the Chinese troops, who, having Iaft 
Yarkand with the ostensible object of murching on to the Pamirs, had 
taken up @ permanent position at this spot und never got any further. 
Rejoining Major Roche abont.a mile from the Chinese camp, we con- 
tinued riding wp the river, gradually ascending from 6700 to 10,800 
the elovation of Chehil Gumbaz, and the following day crossad the Tarut 
Pass, 13,000, ascending 2800 feet in 24 miles, or nearly 1 in 5. 

The next day wo journeyed up the Toilobolong River throngh tho 
wild and almost impassable ravine which beurs the same name. After 
some hours of break-neck work, ascending 4000 feet the while under a 
burning sun, we found ourselves on a pieco of open tableland at an alti- 
tude of 15,800, a plateau of rongh coarse grass and granite bonlders, 
and in front of us rose the great snow-clad Mountsins of Sarikol, the 
eastern barrier of the Pamir region. After leaving this plateau, we 
kept ascending until the cold of the declining day became almost as 
severe as the noonday heat of the defile had hoen intense, 

Abont midday next day wo came upon a beautifully clear sheet of 
water, out of which the Yambulak River flows. This lake was sur- 
rounded on three sides by stupondons cliffs, rising sheer up 2000 feet 
from the water's edge, one huge glacier standing out im boli relief in 
tho middle of them, which doubtless gave to the water the most bean- 
tiful emerald hue Lever saw. ‘The altitude of this lake, which we took 
to he the Yambniak, as it lios #0 nour the poss of that name, we made 
16,800 feet, and the summit of the pasa beyond it 16,530, 

Tho sides of the pass wero deep in snow, and the strong north-east 
wind that we mot on the eammit did not improve matters in the way of 
tomperature. Wo had to undergo one of those violently rapid changes 
of temperature ao trying to men even in the rudest of health, thore 
being o difference of 11° Letween the heat of the plain and the cold of 
the camp in the morning. After much diffianity and suffiring we 
reached Tashkurgan in two days. 

Tashkurgan, meaning stone fort, is the capital of Sarikol; it ia but 
a small villuge, and the Chinese fort, which gives it its name, stands 
on & pieoe'of rising groynd on the left bank of the river, which rejoices 
in several names, the proper name being the Taghdnmbesh River. The 
fort is manned by eighty-eight men, one officer, and no guns. The popu- 
lation of the Sarikol district numbers gix thousand souls and is purely 
Aryan, Tho people belong to the Shia sect of Mohammedans, and their 
language is the same as that of the Shighnanis, from which western 
district of the Pamirs they originally migrated. 

We remained @ day or two at Tashkurgan to re-victual the caravan, 
and also to give the sick men a rest; und, after riding up the left bank 
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of the river in a southerly direction for threa days, arrived at the 
dijapidated Fort of jad Dai, which stands at the fork of the Ehunjerab 
ani Mintaka Rivera. Striking off to the westward from this point, we 
entered the Taghdumbash Pamir, and, after three days more riding, 
establishod ourselves in a pertianent camp on the Kukturak River, where 
wo remained for fifty-five days, It was owing to our cainp being laid 
ont on military nes om a equars 60 yard to each fioe, and our makin gr 
@ road ronuil it and builiing » stone kitchen in the eontre that gave 
rise to the rumour that the Reglish had built a stone fort on the Pamirs, 
and caused a Mandarin to travel from Kashgar, fifteen marthes to omr 
camp, only to find the stone fort was a kitchen. Oar caravan, 
which by then mustered sixty horses, and with Kirghiz followers about 
forty men, was also magnified into an armed English force. The 
Chinese wore very jealous of our having established ourselves on their 
Pamirs, and gave orders to Osnian Bog, chief of tho Kirghiz of Mintaka, 
not to supply us with any food for men or horses in the hopes of 
starving ws ont of the country, and ag soon as we struck our camp in 
Octobor they demolished our stone edifice, still belioving it to bo o fort. 

The weather begun to get very cold at the latter end of September 
nul beginning of October, the thermometer registering minimum tem- 
peratures of from 4° ta S° holow zero every night, and sleeping out 
without a tent up in the hills, when shooting Ovis Poli, was rather 
eold ‘work. During our stay in the permanent camp, we mate ssveral 
exploring expeditions, amongst others, crossing the Hindu Kush by the 
Kilik Pass, which we found was a shorter way to Huura and Gilgit by 
three deys than over the Mintaky Mass, which is the usual rotita, 

On hearing that the Iussians had turned the (Chinese ont af Adstash, 
m fort at the east end of the little Pamir, and demolished it, 1 resolved 
to go and verify the statement, which, like all Kirghiz rumours, had to 
be taken cum-grano, So, leaving Major Roche at the permanont camp, I 
started with five mon for the valley of the Aken Miver, and, Orieaing 
the Beik Pass, 10,970 feet, arrived after fonr days’ marches at the Fort 
of Aktash, which I found in ruins, not one stone atandine upon 

After my return to the permanent camp at Kukturuk, we struck our 
tontsund started for the middle and upper Pamirs, riding in «westerly 
direction mp the valloy of the Wakbjir, having previously deapatched 
those of our-sick who could not stand the ¢old if a Pair winter across 
the Hindu Kush to Gilgit. 

We crossed the Wakhjit Pass, 16,680, which is the frontier betwoon 
Chinese and Afghan territory, and when we desoended and struck the 
Ak Bilis River, we found ourselves in the Wakhan district of the Patuirs 
and within the dominions-of the Amir of Kabul. Riding fur two days 
down the Ak Bilia River we reached Boxai Gumluz, a now historical spot, 
as-it-waa thera Captain Younghushand's progress was arrested by tho 
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Tussians in 1891, From there we proceeded east, to the Chakmak Kul, 
and passing the source of the mighty Oxus which we claim to rise 
simultaneously with the Aksa River at tho east ond of the lake, we. 
crossed the mountains of the little Pamir by the Andamin Pass (15,150) 
and debouched on to the great Pamir Plateau in « heavy snow-sterm. 
Tt was just before crossing the pass that we came acrees a hare, gaunt, 
hungry-looking dog, who, liaving loat his Kirghiz or Dakki inaster, 
attached himielf to our camvan and soon got quite imme. ‘To him wo 
gave the namo of Pamir, 

Our dbjective point after entering upon the groat Pamir was Wood's 
Lake, now called the Victoria, and what between the stupidity of Abdul 
Kerni, a Kirghiz who pretended to know the locality of the lako, aud 
the advent of o hoavy snow-storm, during which we loxt our caravan, we 
fonnd ourselves at night (November 4th) on the bank of the Chistoba 
River, a long way north-east of the lake and well ont of our oomrse,: 
The next morning we worked our way by compass and crossed a small 
pass, 15,180, whieh for want of « better wo named the Fox Pasa, ag our: 
dog Pamir mn one to earth on the summit. In the evening wo came 
within sight of # lake which turned ont to be ono of the amall lakes, the 
western extremity of which lies about 34 miles from tho east ond of the 
Victorin, which Inke we sighted next morning. We rode along its north 
shore for two days making short marches, ay our mornings were occupied 
taking observations, sketches, and photographs, 

On the third day we camped about 8 milea down the Pamir River, 
which flows out of the west end of the lake, and forms a junetion with 
the Alri-panj at Langar Kisht, and is, therofure, « tributary of the 
Oxns, 

As-we lost twenty-three of nur horses during the night, it. wan Inte 
hefore we recovered them, and were ablo to make a.start to explore the. 
mountains between the Khargesh Pass west, and the Bash Gumbaz Pass 
éuat, onr object being to discover a pass that lod straight from the west 
end of the Victoria Lake over the mountains to Yashil Eni, a luke Tying 
at the west end of the Alichnr Pamir. So ahoosing an open-looking, but 
very stony nullah, we rode up it due north for & miles until wo camo 
om to a cirenlar platean in the midst of wild: stony hills, altitude 14,900), 
Tn front of we-was a tidge which we tock to bo a watershed, but on 
reaching the summit (15,230) we saw we were mistaken, as } mile 
farther on wag m narrow pass,on the summit of which (15,700) was a 

‘small tut perfectly square frozen Jake, and ita peculiarity Iny not only 
in its perfectly rectangular shape, but in its close Teemblance to an 
artificial reservoir, its sloping sides boing payed by nature with fat 
stones fitting closely together, giving it all the appearance of a picee’of 
solid mason work. Wo therefore named jt the Hanz-Dawan or Restrvoir 
Pass. From the Manz-Dawan wo descended in two marches on toa 
Hat sandy deaert, 300 feet Welow which was 4 large basin extending 
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fast and wost for miles, In it were four lakes: one, the Sastk Kul, 
3 miles Jong by 1 broad: two, the Tuz Kul, and two smaller ones, the 
lsst boing the Khargosh-Kul at the end of the stream ranning from the 
Khargosh Pass. The altitnido of these lakes was 15,400 feet, and the 
whole basin which contained them was encrusted with saltpetre. 
Rising onto a ridge we came to another small pass which we named 
Guljia-Dawan, from tho large amount of horns and skulls of those 
animals (ovis poli) that we saw lying about. From this pass, which is 
not marked on any map, we had a fine view of the hills of Shighnan, 
We reached Bulun Kal, 13,200 feet, and camped at an abandoned | 
Afghan outpost, The next morning (November ‘th) we pnshed on ta } 
‘Surmatash, skirting the shores of the Bulnn Kul, notil we came to the 
Tiver which connects the two. lakes—Bulun Kul and Yashil Kul. In ' 
nono of the maps are thess two lakes made to have any connection with | 
each other, whereas they are in point of fact almost one, the little 
tiver which connects them being but 4 mile in length Bulan Kul lies 
‘south-east of the Yashil Kut. ‘This latter lake is the next largest on 
the Pamirs to the Kara Kul, being about 16 miles long. It lies east 
and west, ‘he Ghund River, which rises at the west end of the lake, 
flows into the Ab-i-Panj, and is one of the many tributaries of the Oxus. . 

Surmatash is the spot where only a few monthe before the 
unfortunate conflict took place between the Huasiana and Afghans, 
concerning which (as it comes under the healing of politics and not 
seography) E shall be mute, Close to the scene of the fight we found 
four Afghan great coats lying on the ground ; they were al! more or Jess 
blood-stained, and on examining them closely could see pretty clearly 
how their ill-fated owners had met their deaths, One had seven 
bayonet or lance thrusts through it, Another had the left arm almost 
severed throngh at the elbow, and the other two were in worse plight, 
The dead Afghans were all baried in one grave on a hillock just 
above the river. They aro not interred, but all huddled up together 
inside an enclosure composed of four low walla built of rough stones, 
Over the bodies have been thrown two namdahs, ovor which some mud 

; has been sprinkled, the whole kept down by five large stones to preyont 
any beast of prey from scraping up the corpses, 

Leaving this now historical spot, we marched for five days through 
the Alichur Pamir slong the river of that name, arriving on the third 
day at the Nezatash Pass, 14,430 fect. There we foll in with a Coesack 
patrol, who finding one of our men looking for a stray horse, took him 
to be an Afghan and threatened to shoot him, but on secing us 
approaching left him alone, 

Two days after crossing the pass, we arrived at Murghabi, Colonel 
Youoff's head-quarters, wheres we were very well and hospitably 
received by the Russian officers in charge of the fort, asthe Colonel had 
Juet loft for Taslikend. There wo remained for two or three days, 
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asonr kind hosts would mot hear of our leaving them, and we soon 
became the best of friands. At the end of November we marched to 
Rang Kul, anotheramaller Russian fort, accompanied by Captain Bryesiekt. 
We vamped one night at Ak-Baital, where 1 wes much ammsed at over- 
hearing the following conversation lotweén Major Ttooho and Captain 
Brjecicki, The former wae esking the latter in French the Mes 
of the word Ak-Baital. 

Brieicki, whose knowledge of ‘the Franch language was limited to 
abont hwlf-o-docen words, ‘ono of which waa “chéral," wos cogitating 
deeply how to translate the word, Baital (a mare) into French, Hao 
knew that Iuche understood the meaning of the prefix ak (white), lot 
how to convey the translation of the word Baital, At lust a bright 
thought struck him, and he exclaimed triumphantly, “ Baital—Madame 
Cheeal." 

‘The next afternoom while riding along the southern shore of the 
frozen Lake of Chor-K1), we came npon the enriqua Lamp Rook. On 
reaching the end of the Chor-Kul, which is from 0 to 7 milee long, we 
enme upon the Rang Kul, another amaller lake, separated from the 
Chor-Kul typ 4 quarter of mile of land, no stream «ven connecting the 
two pieces of water; ani yet on most of the mayw they are represented 
as one large lake under the name of Hang Kul, 

Tt was a hitter cold ride of 24 miles from Ak Baital tothe Russian 
fort, where we arrived three hours after dark, with the thermometer at 
16° below coro. ‘There wae but a emall forme of Coseacks there under 
the command of two officers, who made ns. most welcome, ani 
aiiministered as-heat they conld to our wants. . 

The next day we found the thermometer had been as low as 25° in 
the night, and we all agreed as to Rang Kul being tho coldest place om 
the Pamirs, One of our horses died of cold the day before, The fort is 
-situnted. at an elewation of 15,500 feet abgve the sca, on tho edge of an 
immense plain. 

In the afternoon of the second day we spent with our kind hosts, the 
weather gayvo ws some sort of idea of how onld it could be, aa the 
thermometer fell to 10° below sero in the afternoon; so wo had 
rocoursd to various expedients to keep ourselves warm. We wore 
genuinely sorry to leave our hospitable quarters and the cheery good 
fellowa who had been our hosts, but Docember wae fast approachmg. 
We started the next morning and marched to the foot of the Ak-Bordi 
Mountain, crossing the Kokboless Pass, 15,300 feet et route, from the 
top of which we had a splendid viow of the great Mustagh-Ata, whom 
rugged ise-bound peaks rose some 25,800 feet ints the wintry sky. 

The Ak-Herdi being the Rusao-Chinese frontier Captain Brjesicki 
hado us adios there, and we commenced to make the ascent of this 
mountain, which waa deep in anow, the last 1500 feet of which was as 
had as the Grim Pags,and wo had no yaks. The cold was intenes, 
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with a north-cast wind blowing the loose snow into our faces. We 
managed after several hours’ struggling to get over the summit (for 
thers is no pass), and the next day we reached the Chinese fort of Bulun 
Kul whers we remained for the night in a Kirghiz Akoi, Here we hail 
some difficulty in persuading the Chinese offiver to allow us to pass. 

Riding for 8 miles along the shore of the Bulun Kul Lake and 
passing the second Chinese fort at the north-east end of it, where the 
Gez River has its source, we entered the Gez Defile and camped at 
the first convenient spot. The river runs through «a deep narrow gorge 
on the left of the track which is impossible to see in. some places, and 
which leads over miles of stones and rocks all heaped up in wild 
eonfusion, intersected every now and again by deep and almost im- 
passable dry watercourses, all the resnit of recent landslips. ‘The next 
day it blow a gale and the landslips were too frequent to be pleasant. 

That night we camped near some hot springs. The third day the 
defile widened ont a little and opened up fresh beanties to oar appreci- 
ative eyes at every turn, as wo proceeded further eastwards. The 
scenery, in fact, became so savagely grand that we ceased to grumble at 
the roughness of the conntry over which we were travelling, and at our 
very slow means.of progression, viz., 1% miles in two days, 

Rounding tho hase of a huge rock we suddenly came face to face with 
a scene which will live forever in my memory. To attempt to faith- 
fully describe ifs chaotic magnificence is almost impossible. Picture a 
background of wild rugyed mountains, whose snow-peaks towered into 
the aky. Hocks of every fantastic shape, with huge festoons of icicles 
hanging from their jagzed edges; ice-bound torrents and frozen water- 
falls; huge boulders thrown about in the wildest confusion, the whole 
foreground seeming to have been lately subjected to somie mighty con- 
vilsion of nature; and then you can form no idea of the savage splendour 
of this scene of chaos, After gazing for some time with awe and wonder 
mpon this enthralling picture, whose weird beauty was enhanced by a 
diaphanous haze which floated over it all, we rede on towards the distant 
blue hills which marked the termination of this wild gorge. 

Three days later we reached Kashgar in the evening, where we were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Macartney, the English Political Offeor 
‘there. 


During our stay in Kashgar we visited the few places of interest 
that the country could boast of. 

About December 10th both our caravans were re-provisioned and the 
horses ro-shod, (I asy both our caravana, becanse it wae here that Major 
Roche and I had most reluctantly to part, ax he could not cross the 
Russian frontier. So we divided the carsvan up, drawing lots for the 
fifty ponies, thus having twenty-five each.) And we each made » start, 
he east, to Maralbachi, in the hopes of shooting 4 long-haired tiger 
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hefore returning 4o Gilgit, and I north-west, towards the Tian Stan 
Mountains, that divide the dominions of the Emperor of China: from 
those of the Czar. As heavy snow had boon falling for some days, 
fears wore expressed at Kashgar ns-to the feasibility of my crossing the 
mountains, However, taking with me only eight of our Tibetans, I 
made a start, leaving behind mo, with wuch régret, Alimed Din, my 
interpreter, who had been appointed as munshi to Mr, Macartney, ot 
Kashgar, and could, therefore, proceed no further with mo, 

Tho firat night I halted at the village of Sulok, and next day 
continued riding over the dreary plain in a north-westerly direction, 
passing the old fort of Andijan Kichik, making but Uttle way, us the 
snow was up to the? ponies’ hocks. In the evening wo left the plain, 
and, striking the Mingul River, rode up the little valley until we 
reached a long, low, rambling fort, where we halted for the night. 

Crossing the Mingul we proceoded by and across the Kan-su Pass, 
On tho fifth day from: leaving Kashgar I arrived at the Kirghiz encamp- 
ment of Ukealar, 

There we stayed two days and then crossed the head-waters of the 
Kizil-sn to the Obinese frontier fort of Ulnkehat, which stani< some little 
way up from the river. 

Two days later I reached the Russian frontier fortress of Irkishtan, 
having spent one diy in hawking partridges at Yaghin with tho Beg of 
the Kirghiz, who hail some ,fine, well-tmined hawks. Irkishtan is 
prettily situated on a promontory overlooking tho River Chenksn, and 1 
was moat hospitably entertained by the Cossack offiver there for two 
days; and when I continued my journey he insisted on escorting me 
with thirty of hig men for about half day's march, Tho esoorte 
mounted on their little shaggy horses, rode in fours, singing all the 
time, the rocks echaing back the music of their wild songs, which were 
extremely tuneful and yery well sung. 

On December 22nd, I fornd mywelf in. the heart of the Alai Mountains 
in very deep snow and with the thermometer varying from 2(F° to 35° 
below zero. I crossed three passes—the Kok-Bel, 11,950 feet, the 
Ek-Zek, 11,000, and the Borak, 11,550, all of them very diffionlt ones 
owing to the masg of ice that covered them. On (Jhristmas Evo the 
temperature fell to. 38° below zero, and I woke tu find three of my 
horses lying frozan at my tent door. One was quite deal, the others 
never recovered. On Christmas Day I made the passage of thu prent 
Terek Dawnn on foot; it-;wea ono ‘mass of snow ond jee, It is barely 
12,000 fest in height, but the descent of 5950 fect was very steep and a 
sheot of ice, tho Inst 1000 fect boing accomplished by moanlight, It iz 
considered the worst pasa in the Alai Range, After marching for two 
more daya, I arrived at the sccond Kimeian fort of Gulclia, where there 
were about forty Cossacks. IT war much struck with the neatness and 
cleanliness of their stabling soecommodation, 
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Crossing three more passes, all small ones, and riding through o 
magnificent down-country, I arrived at Osh in Ferghuna, where I was 
hospitably entertained by Colonel Grombchevaky, who has lately been 
appointed to the command of the district. 

At Osh Tsold my horses, tents, and camp oquipuge, having no more 
use for them, as the remainder of my journey through Russian 
Turkistan was uceomplishod in Tarantass and in sledges, I also parted 
from my faithful Tibetans, to each of whom I made a present of a pony 
to ride back to Kashgar, where they intended to remain until the first 
caravan ect out for Ladakh. A better set of men, a hardier or a mors 
willing I have never met with, and during the whole eight months they 
were with me I nover once had to punish any of them or cut them a 
single rupee of their wages. I also incinde in this most of the men 
Whom I left with Major Roche. Raudyan, who was our hoad caravan 
tuan from start to finish, I took on with mo from Osh through Reasian 
Central Asia until I met Mr. and Mrs. Littlodale on their way to Pekin, 
when I handed him over to them, as they had lweu disappointed in 
obtaining tho services of another man they had wanted, and I was abla 
to tell them honestly that I considerod they had in Raudaan one of the 
best men in Central Asia. 

From Srinagar in Kashmir to Osh in Forghana, following the route 
we were forced under tho circumstances to take, we had travelled for 
nearly ning months on horseluck, and on foot 2006 miles over thirty- 
nine mountain passes, some of these amongst the highest in the world, 
snd across sixty-one rivers, during which tims I am thankfal to 
Providence we never lost # man ond ouly seven horses, 


It is unnecessary to describe here my journey through Russian 
Turkistan. Let me, however, state that from the time I entored the 
Central Asistio dominions of His Imperial Majesty the Czar, until I quitted 
them, the extraordinary civility I received from high and low, the warmth 
of the hospitality that was accorded me by all officers fram tho Governor- 
General downwards, was so marked that as long as I live T shall not 
only never forget it but it will be always to mo more than a pleasant 
experiences to look back to, Being alightly acquainted with the 
language helped me not a little, as in the out-of-the-way districts, 
such as the Pamirs and frontier forts, nono of the officers spoke vither 
English, French or German. 

Leaving Osh and my good friend Colonel Grombchsevaky, I proceeded 
by Andijan to Marghilan, Khokand, Khojend, and Tashkend, being 
snowed up more than once. 

It was now the middie of January, and my object was to get to 
Khiva, going round by Kasalinsk and the Sea of Aral ; but the Governor. 
General, Baron Wrewaky, whoss guest I was, pointed out to mo how 
hopeless it would be to attempt such a journey at that season of the 
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year, especially as the Oxus was closed for navigation owing to the ice, 
and to attempt a land Journey in the snow over the Khivan desert in 
this, the most severe winter known in Contral Axia for years, would 
be little ahort of madness; so 1 hod most reluctantly to give it np as a 
bad job. Day by day the weather got more and more severe, and the 
snowstorms were frequent until at lost the mails coased to run, as the 
roads were all blocked, ‘Telegraphic communication alone remained 
open, and that at lust was clowed; but not before I discovered by means 
of the wires from Askabad that my long-cherished plan of crossing the 
Persian frontier over to Meshed, and ao working my way down the. 
Afghan frontier, and through Beluchistan to the Persian Gulf was sleo 
knocked on the head, all the roada and passes over the mountains 
being so deep in anow that I was unable to prooure a caravan of 
camels or spy other beast of bnrden to cross the hills into Khorasan ; 
so J determined, as soon as the roads were open across the Steppes, to 
proceed to Samarkand and take the Transcuspian Railway to Uzunada, 


-oross the Caspian to Baku and take boat from there to Enzeli, ride 


to Teheran, and so ou fo Bushire, and reach the Persian Gulf that way- 
It was on the last day of January that I left Tashkend and atarted for 
Chinax, Through the gorge of Jilan-uti we gradually descended till we 
reached the valley of the Zarafshan, and shortly afterwards the domes 
and towerw of Samarkand came into view, lit up by the golden rays of » 
winter sunset. 

Leaving Samarkand by the Transcaspian Railway, I arrived at 
Pokhara the next day, then crossed the Oxus at Charjni, and so over the 
sandy waste that forms the sonth end of the Khivan desert, to Mery, 
Askabad, and the Caspian. All this part of the country has been #6 
well and graphically described by Mr. Curton, that recapitulation on 
my part would be worse than useless, Suffice it to any that I crossed 
the Caspian to Baku, arriving there the very day the boat had sailed for 
Enzeli, and there was not another for « fortnight, The prospect of » 
fourteen-days’ sojourn at Baku was not agreeable, so 1 went on to Tillis, 
that I had not seen since 1859, when it was but a very small town, and 
so to Ratum, where I took the steamer to Constantinople, and returmed 
to India, landing at Karachi in March 1893, just thirteen months since 
I had landed thore in February 1892. 


Before the reading of the paper, the chairman, General Stnacuer sail :—The 
Kari of Dantnore will now read you the account of the remarkable journey he haa 
made during the past year, starting from the Indian ede of the Himalaya 
Mountains, going through to Yarkand, thence into the Pamirs, from the Pamirs 
back to Kashgar, and from Kashgar through’ Russian Tarkistan w the Caspian. [ 
will Jeave you now in the hands of Lord Dunmore, who I think will give you an 
extrerwely interesting account of this journey. 


Aftor the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place>— 
Mrs. Biswor: 1 was not prepared to epenk on this question, but aa 1 -have 
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followed the route as far ax the Karakoramn Puss, Tam extremely interested in all 
Lord Dunmore tas sald. One or two questions I should tike to ask if Tmuy, 1 
shonki like to koow at what height the vegetation ceased on these high passes which 
he creas? In my own experinnor in ctoming the Digur and the Kariong glacier 
pass, edelweiss In cuormous quantities covered the whole of the hill-sides in June 
at a hoight of 15,000 feet, avd from that up to 16,500 feet, beyond which vegetation, ‘ 
except lichens, ceased altogether. I should much like to hear whether he made 
any clevrvations on the vegetation of the north and south sides, and £ should 
also be intemsted in knowing whether he observed the range of the thermo- 
meter between noon aid inidnight at heighta of 15,000 feet and upwank? I 





regiateroil solar temperatures of 157°, which was ouly I think 32° below the builing- as 
point of water ut the ese altitude, hut the thermometer at midnight fell to 22°, 
“thowing a enkrmous range in twelve hours; and it has occurred to me that “= 


the extraordinary disintegrations of the mountains whith ono sees in Nala, 
und «pecially in the gigantic mountains at the bend of the Shyok may possibly 
be attrituted to these very rapid changes in tenrperataro, occurring in such a dry 
Climate a that of Western Tibet. I should like exceedingly to have some light 
thrown upon there two aubjucts—veyetation and tempermturo ? 

Sir Thowas Gonpox: As an old travellerin the Esstern Icctund, that wilderness 
of snow and ice, of which Lord Duninore haw given tie a flying account to-night, and 
 thown us some interesting sketches, I should like to «ay & few words, T wish to 
#peaic in praise of tho splendid energy which he and Major Roche showed (nr pursuit 
of science and sport, We have seen tho mngnificent ovis poli heads in the next 
rootn, the result of forty-five days’ stay in the Tah-dumgbash.. | think wo mustall 
admire the spirit of enterprise and resuluty determination, the lave of adventure and 
aport, and the great powers of endurancy the travellers showed In their very severe — 
journey. [have some persoual knowledge of the difficnities w be mot with in that 
country, I shontd like, however, oa the part of the Yarkand Expedition, to 
disclaim all responsibility for those astoumling tales which Lord Dunmore heanl 
regarding the Karakorum Pass, for wa: distinctly rupurted it os easy of aecent 
and descent, I think these tales must have come from the Atguns, who were 
amployed, and whose interest it is to exaggerate all difficulties with a view of — 
increasing their rewards, Ever since I led tho first esploting party in recent 
times to cross and recross tho Pamirs in 1874, | have observed very closcly 





the explorations which followed ours. ‘I'he famons Skobeluif Immediately replied hy - 
posing down from Khoksnd towards 'Tashkurgan, and hia very able assistant, Captain - 
of the Staff, Kuropatkin, also explored in that direction. Very shortly after that, 


England and Russia began to viv with one another in gaining = guogmphiéal kocw- 
Jedgo of that theu comparatively little known region, and France and Germany subse 
quently joined in. England has had, I should say, the biggest share in it in later times. 
T would mention Mr, Ney Elina, then Younzhtushand, aselsted by Davison, then 
Littledale, who like the lecturer to-night, was s splendid sportaman, as weil as 4 
succetsiul explorer. Loni Dunmore hoa devoted himself to working ln a rather 
romote corner, aml |-have ny doubt he hae gained a great deal of information 
which may prove valuable in solving the big problem which seems to be proeenting 
itself there for early solution, T congratulate Lord Dunmore and Malor Roche a 
upon thelr very wuceessfal joarney. 

Mr, W. M. Conway: The only remark that I think is onlled for from me, bears 
upon the question of the experiences of the partyathigh altitudes, 1 notice that Lord 
Dunmore mentions that he first experienced discomfort, not on the top af but yhilet 
descemling from a pase 18900 feet high. ‘They were at the time on & glacier aril 
probably in « bollow place, That observation, | think, ls of importance, It is not 
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new, Lut we Lave eo few accurate observations about the effects of Ligh altitudns, 
that it is important to get any testimony tending to show that you do not 
nodessurily feel the worst effect of diminished sir-preseure on the highest pointe; 
there are many other {actors that epter into the production of that uncomfortable 
eeniatin, aud oneof the most important of these seems the neighbourhood uf soow, 
It seems to me quite clear that in high places upon snow the effects of atmospheric 
pressure aré qore marked than in equally high places on rocks. Lord Dunmore 
observed next that-they found it hard to sleep on an cocusion when they were fir 
the first tine at 17,000 feet; but I gathered that on later ooeasions they maintained 
a high altitude for « considerable period and experienced no discomfort. At 18,000 
feet, which they again rose. to on the Depeany Plain, notwithstanding that they were 
fidped by the wind, which is of grest aseistance in warding off the effect of 
Siminished atmospheric proanre, they experienced the most marked discomfort, 
These observations are of importance, because they alow that at beights of 17-18,000 
feet, ax noticed alao by Captain Bower in Western Tibet, considerable discomforts 
were felt, wheress it seems to be the cuse Iu Sikkim that mountaineers and travollern 
cau rise to higher altituies almost without disvomfort. Possibly the greater amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere of the Esstern Himalayas somewhat loesens the 
discomforts of dimitiahed air-pressuro, whilst.in the dry atmosphere of the Famirs | 
atud Mustagh regions grester discomfcat is felt Owing to the dryness. 

Hon. G, N, Comxox : 1 should ike tu endorse what fell from Sir Thomas Goren 
as to the great value of explorations snch as Lord Duumore has so well described to ua. 
Just a3 Mrs. Bishop found an excuse for sponking in the fact that she had traversed 
some.of the earlier parte of Lord Dunmore’s journey, so 1 miglit find an excuse 
in the fet that J have traversed some of the later portions, | have had cccasion to 
go very minutely into the question of the Pamirs and the Upper Oxus, and had 
intended, but for the disagreeable necessities of Patliamentary life, going to that 
region myself this summer, Now General Gordon spoke as a member of the first 
anil last organited British expoilition to the Pamirs, the last whose record has beet 
given to the public, and although as ho says, Mr, Littledale, Captain Younghusband 
am} Licut. Davison, and Mr, Ney Ellaa have twen since, yet our record of ex- 

on the Pamire isnot equal in numbers or extent to that of Russia, whe 

iat, from your to year, went parties, nominally scientific, really political, to these 
regions. Therefore we owe a debt of gratitude to gentlemen who, Hke Lord 
Dunmore, tour on their ows account, and bring back to wy und the Indian 
Grveroment information of the highest value. The value of Lord Dunmorn’s travels 
In this case is two-fold, because, in the firat place, he was on the Pamirs at an 
extraordinarily interesting time; but as what I am now saying touches on the 
forbiiden ground of politics, 1 cannot porsue it further, but can only admire, and 
ata humble distance pursue the remarkable discretion In this respect that Lond 
Dunmots has shown. The second point on which we owe him gratitude te for the 
positive sdditions he has made to geography, to which, after all, as a Geographical 
Society, weattach higher valoe-than anything else. Lon} Daumore and party passed 
over thirty to forty passes of great altitude under the severest conditions of 
atmosphere aud temperature. Some of these have never been crossed before by 
‘Further, by his discoveries, he has rectified our ideas about the 

Peculiar chain of Inkes existing in the region of the Upper Oxus,. Firstly, there 
is the wuccesyion of mall lakes, {n or near to which the Oxos te said by him to rive. 
Then there is the cluster of iskes round Yashil Kul, on the Alichur Pamir. Finally, 
he bos acquainted ua with the fact that the lake called Raug-Kui is, in reulity, two 
takes, of. which Rang-Kul ia the smaller, These are, I think, positive additions to 
utr geographical knowledge. There is one point on which I desire to ask @ 
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“qtstion, Lord Dunmore, in bis paper, talked about the real source of the Oxns, 
and on the 


screen showed us a fascinating picture of that river emerging from Lake 
Chakmak., 1 think in General Gordon's book, or in one of Colonel ‘Trotter's 
tape, this is givens as Oi Kal. Now, the river which rises in this lake, and then 
flows northwards, is the Aksu, which later on becomes the Marghab, and, siter 
making s great bend to the west, rejoins the Oxus (as commonly accepted) at Kila 


the true sonron ef the Oxus, where the upper portion of the Wakhan River, known 
asthe Ak Bilis, rises just north of the Wakhijir Pass amid three great glaciers, 
which s Frenchman, M. Dauvergne, visited two or three years age, I cannot help 
[referring that the Oxus should be held to rise in these great glaciers rather than in 
an insignificant lake ; and I yeoture to auggest that this, and not the Aksu, the 
resemblarine of whose name to the Oxus is purely accidental, should be regarded as 
the true parent stream. Thave one other thing to say : Lord Danmore's paper illne- 
trated in an interesting manner the national traits of the various pooples scattered over 
this remote tableland, Pirst, thore are the Kirghiz, genuiue nomads, arid, I believe, 
almost always hospitable and generous to travellers. Then there are the Chinese, on 
political grounds supposed to be friendly towandta 11s, a characteriatic which they do not 
invariably show. Whatever their attitude towards foreigners, thelr political position 
on the Paumirs is most ineflicient, I do not beliovein the wonderful things the Chinese 
are going to do on the Pamirs, ‘The most gratifying feature, howover, to which Lord 
Dunmore: paid & generons tribute, is the civility and couriesy of the Russians. 
Nobody can deny the fact that the Russiana on the Paniirs are possible rivals to 
ourselves, and it is therefore purtioularly gratifying that, when a Huasian officer 


Romi Gumbez, nothing could. exceed the politeness of the officer who tumed him 
out. It ts gratifying that these great national rivalries, which are too groat to be 
entirely obliterated, do not interfere with the courtesies which should aud do prevail, 
more particularly in inhospitable regions auch as Lord Dunmore has visited, 1 
trust that not merely the substance of the paper, but also the admirable illustrations 
frotu his own brush will ehortly reappear in the hook, which, I understand, Lord 
Dunmore is about to publish, and I hope the rest of this assembly will follow my 
own example by buying s copy the firat day it appesrs, 

Lord Dexmone repiied : In answer to the questions Put to me by Mra. Bishop, 
Tcan only say it wns a cause of serious regret to me that I had not a botanist with 
tie, we I myself know little or nothing of botany. I have noticed the ice-plauts to 
which Mra. Bishop refers; but only on the comparatively low passes between Gulch 
and Osh in Russian Central Asia. I never saw uny on the high passes in the Kuen 
Lun, Mustagh, or Himalayan ranges; bat as most of those passes were deep in 
snow we were wiable ta see what was uuderneath the snow. I cannot think thore 
is vegetation of any sort shove 18,000 feet, ae thera le no animal life, The 
edalweiss 1 never saw-at all, As to the great variation of temperatures, I regret 
that I have not by me to-night the tpeteorulogica] observations taken by 
Major Roche and myself, but I can recollect variations of 85° to G0? between 
dawn and midday, especially on the Pamirs. 

General Gordon was good enough to make some remarke. I reud his book with 
great interest before starting on thie expedition, and followed the track of the 
Forsyth Expedition from Leh to Yarkand. As regards the correctness of the alti- 
todes, the General kuows us well, oF probably better than 1 do, that it bs impos 
sible to place any reliance on the reading of anoroids over 16,000 feet elevation 
above the sea-level ; rome of our instruments would vary only 50 feet at 12,000 feet, 
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and at 16,000 feet would vary 300 feet, We shall never know the correct altitudes 
of these passes until » proper trigonometrieal survey is male, Thad my Instruments 
corrected on my return to India, and have in consequence deducted 320 feet off all 
the sititades I took. 

Tn reply to Mr, Conway's remarks regarding difficulty of respiration at abnormally 
high sltitudes, I cau only say that my experience coincides with hia. The first time 
L suffered from the great rarefaction of the air was not ly any moans af a great 
altitude, only about 16,000 feet, when in trying to make a holo with « pickaxe in = 
which tosink my tent-pole, T suddenly felt giddy and light-headed and fell fat on my 
face on thi ground, At 111,000 feet we felt no distomfort, whereas at lower altitudes 
it was sometimes almost Impossible to breathe if one made the slightest exertion. 

Mr. Corson bas asked me some questions with regnnd to my determining the Oxus 
source at the north-east end of the Chakmsk Take ani not in the Sarhad River 
sotirce. My reasons for so doing ate as follows ; Between the source of the Sarhad and 
the Clakmak Lake ia a very low watershed ; on the south-west shte of this watershed 





7 is the source of the Sarbad River, which joins the A&-Bilis under the walls of the 
Tomb of Boral at a place culled Rozai Gumilaz. Their joint waters flow to 
Ixbkashem, whines they ran north under the name of Ab-i-panj, until they reach 
Kala Wamar, 2 distance roughly measured by me os 240 miles, and receiving on 
the way the waters of the Pamir River which rises at the west ond of Victoria Lake, 


and the Ghund River which runs out of the Yashil Kul. On the north-enat aide 
of this watershed is the Cliakmak Take, out of which flows the Akan River. T 
heliewe myself that Oxus is a corruption of the old Kirghiz name of Aksu, meaning 
white water. ‘This river, which wo believe to be the tre Oxus, flows north-east 
to Aktaah, receiving the waters of the. Bek, Chistoba and « few minor rivers, It 

then takes a turn west to Murghahl on the Sarez Purmir,and receiving the watora 
of the Ak-Baltal rane past Colonel Yonoifs headquarters, where it beoomes the 
Murghab Hiver; thence west until it becomes the Kartang, and so on to Kala 

| Warmar, & distance. frony ite source of 252 miles, This Aksti is therefore 12 miles 
longer and with a greater volume of water than the Sarhad. Mr, Curxon mada 
mention of the Kirghiz-and Obinese. I fived amongst the former for six months, 
and a quieter or more honest set of poople I nover met, As to the Chinese troops 
Teoald not judge about them, as they had but twelve men om the Panitre in 1892. 

: General Sreacmer: It only remains for ty sow to return thanks to Lord 
Duninore for the extremely interesting paper ho has read to us. 





: Tux Mar ‘to Louw Duymonr’s Parne—The map which accompanies Lord 
| Dunmore’s paper ie taken from Johnston's “ Royal Atias,” ond is inteniled only 
to show his route. A fow corrections have been made, but the map does not 

eintain the most rocent additions to our knowledge of the Pamirs. The informa- 

: ther brought home by Lord Danmwre, together with the work of other recent 
Russian and English, will be embodied in a map which kx in prepsration 

] in the Socicty’s offices: Reference may also be made to the map of the Pamim 
7 accompanying Captain Younghusband's paper, Proeeadinge R.G.8, Vol. XIV, p. 272. 
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ROUTES AND DISTRICTS IN SOUTHERN NYASALAND.* 
By Liout. B. L. SCLATER, RE. 


Derma the two years which Dhave just passed. in thenew Protectorate of 
British Central Africa, as assistant to Mr. H. FH. Johnston, c., HOM. 
Commissioner, I have heen much pressed with official work of all kinds, 
a6 was quite to by expected in the case of instituting an entirely new 
government for a territory larger than France, and have not been able 
to accomplish so muck geographical work as I could bave wished. 
Nevertheless I trust that some information thut I have been able to pnt 
together concerning the principal routes and districts in tho Shire High- 
lands or Southorm Nyagaland, aa is the official name of the district 
immediately sonth of Lake Nynaa, may not be muaccoptable to. the 
readers of The Geographical Journal, and be of some use to visitors to 
Britiah Central Africa. I. will take these routes and districts in the 
fallowing order :— 


i—¥From Chindo to Chiromo. Tk.—From Chiromo to Milanji: 
H—The District of China X—Frem Milan}! to Zomba, 
TiL—From Chiromp to Chilswawa, XL—The Zomba District. 


V.—Frmm Chikwawa to Blantyre, STIL —The: Upper Shire District. 
VL—Tho Elantyre District. _ AIV.—From Mpimbhi to Fort Jotimaten. 
VIL—From Ulantyre to Milietiji, XV.—Thoe South Nyasa Diatrict. 
VIIL—The Milanji Distrizt, 


TV.—The West Shine District. XIL—Prom Zomba to Mpimbi, 


L—Frow Cisne to Cumouo, 


Tho best point from which to reach British Cowtral Africa is the 
lately opened Port of Qhinde, situated at the Chinde mouth of the 
fambesi. Thore ia now regular communication with this port by 
counting steamers every mouth from Mozambique, in connection with 
the Gernian East African Line, and every six weeks from Durban, by 
the Union Linen, Moreover, Messrs. Rennie ron » steamer from Durban 
fo Ohinde in connection with their direct “Abordeon Lino" from London 
to Port Natal. 

At Chinde, in accordance with ourtraty with the Portugnese Govern- 
ment, & block of land with a frontage ef 400 metres has been Ieased to 
the British Central African Administration, to form a bonded ware- 
house nnder Britiah management, Here goods can be landed free from 
Portuguese duties for transport up the Zambesi to British territory. ‘The 
British Central African Administration hive an agent in charge of the 
Concession, ond the chief firms trading in British Central Africa have 


* Map, p. 420, 
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established stores and offices here. The Concession lies about a 


mile above the entrance to the river on the right bank, ic to the 
left on guing np. The Portugnese town of Chinde, which is to the 
east of it, has been laid ont in plots, many of which are taken up for 
bmilding. ‘There are several European firme tmding here and « 
number of stores kept by Banyans. Chinde is in telegraphic ocom- 
munication with Kiliman rid Sombo, and so with Chiromo and Sena, 


the main line to these stations starting from Kiliman, Unfortunately 


the line is not well maintained, nnd messages often take two or three 
days and even a fortnight to rowch Chiromo from Chindo. 

hinde is fairly healthy, as it is built on a sund-spit, and vets a fresh 
sea-breeze at the back. ‘There is alao a good supply of small timber for 
building, and abundance of fnel close at hand. 

From Chinde the voyage up the Zambesi and Shire to Chiromo oan be 
made either in steamers or in boate. Thesteamers take from six to eight 
days. When the river is high there iz as much as 6 feet of water up to 
Chiromo, but fram the ond of July till November, when the river is low, 
2 feet is the maximum depth of water in some places, In boats or 
canoes the journey takes from fifteen days, in the dry season, to a month 
in the wet. This is owing to the current bemg less in the dry season 
and the river being so shallow as to allow of the use of poles. 

In June 1890, when I joined Mr. Johnston at Chinde, I made my 
first journey up the river in boata and canoes, and since then I have made 
the passage in steamors. 

The River Chinds at the month is a tine broad stream, over o mile 
wide anil from 80 to 40 feet deep. Tho ocean steamers can lie within 
20 yards of the ahore off tho British Concession, Abont 3 miles up, the 
Chimle narrows suddenly to a creek about 100 yards in width, und is 
nearly of the samo width up to the point where it issues from the main 
Zambesi, a distance of about 20 miles. About 12 miles from Chinde the 
Portngneése station of Sombo is pussed. Here the Portuguese have a small 
dockyard for the repair of their river-gunboats, and some workshops 
with steam-sawa and turning lathea. They are also building a slip. 
Here also a Portuguese settler has # fine brick-house and plantation of 
some three hundred thousand coco-nut trees, Some of the latter are 
just coming into hearing, and the plantation, if well cared for, will 
ultimately, no doubit, form a source of great profit. From this point op 
to the junction with the Zambesi, are occasionally seen a few huts and 
gardens of the natives. When the main Zambesi is reached the ebb-tide 
will be fonnd to be very strong, and it is almost impossible to paddle 
against it, but the flood-tide will carry up nearly another 20 miles in 
the dry season. Last. March the Zambesi was so high that the current 
at Chindo, during the first three days I was there, was constantly run- 
ning out. For many miles, after the Zambesi-is entered, the banks are 
low and the country on both sides is swampy and with few trees. The 
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river is from 1 to 3 miles wide, and the numerous sand-banks and 
islands, which are constantly shifting, make navigation diffienlt; but 


THE 
ZAMBESI & SHIRE RIVERS 
; i from Chinde te Chiromo. 
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there is always a channel even in the dryest season, with from 3 to 
4 feet of water, up to Vicenti. 
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Vicenti is an old Portuguese settlement on the north bank of the 
} river, and is the place at which goods arriving from Kiliman by the 
Kwakwa were formerly shipped on the Zambesi. Mopea, the head of 
the navigation of the Kwakwa, is about 3 miles to the north of Vicenti- 
The goods were brought up the Kwakwa in canoes, und carried across to 
Vicenti by land. ‘The African Lakes Company had a station here. 
formerly, but it is closed, and all their transport work is now done 
direct from hinde. 
The Portuguese have » naval station at Vicenti, and there are ons 
or two stores here. ‘The Portuguese military commander lives at 
Mopea, whore there is a telograph-station on the main-ling to Chiromo, 
. while a branch-line connects it with Vicenti. 

From Vicenti to the confluence of the Shire, a distance of about 
80 miles, the channel of the Zambesi, in the dry season, is very wind- 
ing, and it is sometimes difficult to navigate » boat drawing more than 
2 feet of water. After leaving Viconti the route usually used crosses the 
river to the right bunk and passes close to Shupanga, where the 
Mozambique Company have recently established a station and custom- 
house, and then crosses back again to Masongwe on the left bank, about 
7 10 miles above Vicenti. Hero are a number of stores kept by Banyaus 

and a few European traders, who generally have a supply of wood ready 
for passing steamers, The channel at the mouth of the Shire is rather 

. but for the first few miles after entering the Shire it is some- 
what diffleult to find, as in some places the river broadens ont and 
leaves sand-ilats, on which the water is sometimes as little as 2 feet 
Sinehes. But after this the river deepens, and thon as far as Pinda, 


i passing the splemiid mountain of Morambala, which risea to a height 
of 4000 foet abuve tho sea-Jevel, close to the left bank, there are no 
1 serious difficulties, 


The Portuguese have o station at the foot of the Morambala 
Mountain under a military commandant. Here wood can be obtained, 
and provisions can usually be procured from the few scattered villages 
on both banks of the river, 

Pinda is thé outlet of the Morambala marsh, which in the wet season 
ig almost « lake, but in the dry season is a swamp, traversed by the 
river in a number of deep nurrow channels, Last year the usual course 
of the Shire at the exit from the Morambala marsh became blocked up 
with sand, md a new channel was formed through which the current 
flowed with such force that it was almost impossible to get the steamers 
np. It was in consequence found necessary to unload all goods going 

J up the river, and to re-ship them above the obstruction. 

At Pinda tho branch telegraph from Sena joins the main line, and 
there is'a telegraph office. 

From Pinda, after passing the Morambala Marsh to Port Herald, 
there is an excellent but narrow channel. At Shuonga, on tho left 
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bank, is a Portuguese custow-honse, opposite which, on the right bank, 
ia a notice-boani, stating that this spot is the commiencomont of British 
territory. From this point, which is in lat, 17° 5’ 30", the boundary 
line of British Contml Africa runs due west to. the water-parting of the: 
Zambesi and Shire Rivers, and thence follows that water-parting to 
lat. 14°, Shortly before reaching Port Herald are passed what have 
been aptly named the “S$” bends, in which the curves aro 5» sharp that 
it is. almost impossible to get a steamer through without touching one 
bauk or the other. 

Port Herald, the first British station on the Shire, is eituated ou the 
right bank of the river about $0 miles below Chiromo, Itia the chief 
station of the Lower Shire District, which includes all the British 
territory on the right bank of the Shire, below « line drawn due weat 
from Chiromo, Here the Shire is bordered by a plain, which diminishes 
from 20 miles in width opposite Chiromo, to about 3 miles at Port 
Tlerald. ‘Bolow Port Herald the plain widens out again, and forms 
the Morambala Marsh. In the Lower Shire District the northern slopes 
of th» Matundu Hilla aro also included. These hills rise to about 
2000 feet ubove the sea-level, and are the source of a nnniber of siuall 
streatia which dry up when they reach the plain above-mentioned. It 
is said that beds of coal are found in these hills, but up to the present 
time they have not been located, and there is considerable doubt 
4s to their existence. Mr. Simpson, who has a station on the right 
hank of the river at Misangi about 6 miles above Port Herald, has « 
coffee plantation, which is said to be doing well on the upper slopes of 
these mountains. On the lower slopes and in tho valleys and on 
portions of the plain there is a fine supply of timber suitable for boats 
and for house-building. 

Above Mr. Simpson's station at Misangi the rivor becomes rather 
shallow, and for a month or two during the last dry season, steamers 
drawing more than 2 feet of water have had great difficulty in getting 
pest. But as a rule, in the dry season, the water m the main chanuel 
is fron 2 fect 6 inches to 3 feet, and in the wet season as much as 7 oF 
8 feet in depth, 


IL. Tux Disratcr op Carroxo-. 


Chiromy lies in the fork at the confiuence of the Ruo and the Shire. 
The Shire here is about 70 or 80 yards broad, with a current of from 
9 to 4 miles an hour, vatying according to tho season. Tho Ruo forms 
an estuary nearly 200 yards wide for the lust mile before it reaches the 
Shire. On the left bank of the Ruo Hea Portuguese Chiromo, where 
there are a military commandant and soldiora and a few trading stores, 
It is ales the terminus of the telegraph-line from Kiliman. 

At British Chiromo is the custom-honse, where goods aro cleared for 
British Contra! Africa. The ground has been laid ont in streets and 
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plots, but as yet not many of them are taken up. Ax, however, trads 
increases, Chiromo must, from ite position, become an important town, 
It is the nearest port for the Cholo and Milanji districts, where there 
are already a tininber of coffee-plantations, The native population in 
tho neighbourhood is also considerable, and their wants will increase ne 
doubt with the growth of civilisation. 

Chiromo is the chief station of the Ruo Diatrict’* This district 
includes the country on the left bank of the Shire from the Maparara 
to the Roo, and stretches back te the Luchonza and Tochila Rivers. 
On the right bank it embraces all the country up to the water-parting 
opposite the aboveauentioned affluents of the Shire. 

This country was formerly in the hands of Chipatuls, a Makulolo of 
Livingstone’s Expedition, but is now under the away of his. two 
grandsons, MBengwa and Makwera, who povern it under the directiot 
af the eullector at Chiromo, There is, however, a small strip of country 
bordering the Ruo opposite, and below the Zoa Falls, under a chief 
Mlolo, who had lately (in 1890) moved over from the Portuguese side 
afthe river, Tho district consists for the most part of the Elophant 
Marsh and the plains aurrounding it. It slso ineludes in the south 
the hills up to the water-parting of the Shire and Zambesi, of which 
little is known, and in the north the greater portions of the Cholo 
mountains and plateau. The Oholo Range forms the watershed 
between the Mpansi and Shire, and the Tochila and tho Ruo, and 
forms a fine plateau, shout 40 miles Jong and from 10 to 15 miles broad, 
with an elevation of from 2500 to $500 feet. It is well watered by a 
number of peronnial streams, und in many places the soil is excellent 
and suitable for coffee plantations. The platean is not very thickly 
populated, there being but fow villages and these gencrally small; the 
greater part of it is covered with forest, especially on the northern 
slupes towards the Tochila, The highest point, Mount Cholo, ie a 
wooded knoll, rising from 200 to 300 feet above the surrounding 
plateau to a height of perhaps 4900 feet above sea-level. In places the 
valleys are moat beantiful, the Raphia palm and various kinds of 
tree-forns growing in and along the banks of the streams, Other 
places sro covered with donse virgin forest, and furnish mugnificent 
specimens of Mbela-trees, with straight stems running up to 60 feet 
and more, and measuring from 4 to 5 feot in diamoter throughout, 
from whioh the native canoes are made. 

Owing to its proximity to the river, the distance being only from 
10 to 25 miles, this platean will tndoubtedly be soon taken up by 
Planters. Tho rainfall hore is snid to be rather grester than in the 
Blantyre District. If this is the onse its valyo as 4 planting district 
will be materially increased, bat no definite measurements of the 
rainfall have as yet been taken. In October 1891 I travelled across 
the Cholo Plateau district from Zoa to Blantyre. Unfortunately I was 
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not in a good state of health at the time, and was unablé to make any 
detailod survey of the route that I followed. After reaching the 
confluence of the Ruy and Tochila, I struck up the valley of the latter 
and followed it up to its confluence with the Swadzi. 

The Swadzi flows through a deep rocky, but well-timbered, valley, 
with patches of excellent land along its course. After passing ablont 
5 miles up the right bank of the Swadzi, the path orvsses the river and 


ascends the hills to the north. I passed about $ or 4 miles to the north 


of the wooiled knoll which forms the highest point of the Cholo Range, 
and then followed the water-parting between the Mpansi and Tochila. 
Mr, Sharrer has cleared a road along this ridge from his Cholo 
plantations into Blantyre. 


TiL—Firou Cutnowo tro Curmwawa, 


From Chiromo to Chikwawa, a distance of 45 miles as the crow 
flies, and about 70 miles by the river, a boat or canoe takes from three 


‘to five days to ascend, and from a day to a day and a half to descend. 


Steamers und lighters drawing more than 15 inches of water cannot 
getup in the dry season (from July till December); in the wet season, 
however, there is a depth of from 3 to 4 feet of water. 

For the first few miles above Chiromo the river is broad, and in the 
dry season there are eceveral dangerous sandbanks. For the next 
20 miles the Shire flows throngh the Elephant Marsh, and is split up 
into several narrow and deep channels. Tho natives from the sur- 
rounding villages raise splendid crops of maize on the islands in the 
marsh, and also a little rice. The whole marsh is specially suitable for 
rice cultivation. Above the marsh the river passes through fine belts 
of palm-trees, About 50 miles above Chiromo, en the left bank, lies 
Makwern's village, where thure is a considerable population, Makwera 
has three coconut-palms in his village which bear nats every year; 
he has slso a fair number of sheep and large herds of gouts This 
chief was for a short time ut the mission at Blantyre; he can read and 


write his own language, and corresponds with the collector at Chiromo 


on the affairs of his district. Abont 10 miles higher up is the village 
of Musea, on the right bank, but before reaching this the confluence 
of the Mapararu on the left bank is passed. ‘his river forms the. 
boundary between the West Shire District and Makwora’s conntry. Mr. 
Sharrer hes a station here from which ho supplies bis plantations 
ou the Cholo Platean, On the right bank before reaching Maseus's the 
confluence of the Mwanss and Shire is passed, but I havo never beet. 
able to locate this point exactly, owing to the numervus islands in the 
main channel of this river, 

Mases is one of the Mukololos left in the country by Liringstone. 
His chief remembrances of Livingstone are connected with the steam- 
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launch ‘Ma Robert, of which he was stoker, and with a trip he made in 
her to tho Johanua Islands. Masea is now the most important of the 
Mukoiolo chiefs; His country, which is in the “ Weat Shire District,” 
liew on either side of the Shire, on the left bank between the Mpansi 
and Maparara streams, rumming back to the hills, and on the right bank 
extending across the Mwanza Valley to the water-parting between tho 
Zambesi and Shire. Both on tho Shire and the Mwanza tho country is 
fairly thickly populated. At a spot about a day's journey west by 
conth-west from Masea’s, there are some salt-puna from which large 
quantities of salt are obtained. Opposite Masea's village, on the left 
bank, the Blantyre Mission have lately opened o station in connection 
with their steamer on the river. 

About 5 miles furthur mp on the left bank is the station of the 
African Lakes Company and the village of Katunga. There ia also a 
atation of Mr. Sharrer's here. 

The African Lakes Company's steamers land their cargo for 
Blontyre.at Katunga. Tha Government station is wt Chikwawa, about 
$ miles further up on the same bank, where Mr. Buchanan hus 
plantation. 


TV. Tne Weer Sine Disracr. 


Chikwawa Ja the headquarters of the officer in charge of the West 
Shire Distrie}, and olso the station whore goods aro landed for Binutyre. 
"Whe distri: ies on Doth sides of the river. On the north it ia bounded 
by the Mukuromads River, on the west by the water-parting of the 
Shire and Zambesl, and on the south by a line drawn from tho: con- 
fluence of the Mwanza and Shire to tho water-parting. On the cast 
of the Shire thie distriot extends to the odgo of the high pintean from 
opposite the confluenod of the Mukurumadzi and Shire to the Maymrare 
stream. 

‘The West Shire District has a general clevation of from 600 to 
2000 feet above the seu-level. On both sides of the river aro very fortilo 
plains, and the Valley of Mwanza is wonderfully rich, anid is thickly 
populated. The country between the Shire and Mwanza, which consists 
of a series of low ridges of hills, is absolutely waterless in the dry 
season, nnd the district to the south of the Mwanza is of « similar nature. 
At the came time the soil is fertile, and iu the wet season the natives 
penotrato into the interior considerable distances from the river, and 
muake:gardens, which bear heavy crops of kuffir-corn. These crops are 
reaped at the end of the wet season, and the gardens are then deserted 
for the rest of the year. 

Last Septembor I made a journey across this country to an important 
village called Mikolongo, where the Central African Company have a 
station, Letarted in a cance up the Shire from Chikwawa. The Shire 
ia easily novigable for steamers 4 miles above Chikwowa, up to the 
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confinence of the Likabula. Just above thie point a ridge of rocks runs 
across the bed of the Shire, and caused slight rapids. Tho fall is not 
very great, even in the dry season, and it is alwnys possible to get 
canoes und small boats up the rapids by poling. In the wet season 
steamers can pass. Above these rapids the river is quiet, though rather 
shallow in places in the dry season. Chirala, the village of Mbula, is 
about 6 miles above the rapids on the left bank. Here [ learnt that 
the next rapida do not oconr for nearly a day's journey (about 12 miles), 
up to which point one can travel in @ canoe; but, much to my regret, 
T could not spare time to visit them. 

Chirula is a large village, and there is a considerable population. 
Probably there are over two thousand peoplo in this and the sur- 
rounding villages. Mbnla has a small herd of cattle, but they do not 
seem to flourish, possibly from negleot, as there does not appear to be 
any teetse fly in this district. Goats and sheep are fairly abundant. 

On leaving Chirala I croseed the river, and marched about 4 miles 
up the right hank to Nohuali, the village of Mlwari. 

Miaori was formerly head chief of the Makololo, in succession to 
Ramakukan, but was deposed after hiv defeat by the Portuguese expedi- 
tion under Serpa Pinto, He is still, however, held in considerable 
respuct, und is consulted in all important matters of state by the young 
chief of Chirala. He is very intelligent, and a fine-looking old man, 
and was much pleased to have a talk about Livingstone and his former 
journeys with the great traveller. 

From Nehusli 1 marched about 5 miles west, to a small village 
called Manchombhi, where there was # well in. the bed of » dry stream. 
All the intervening country was extremely arid, and covered with 
sernbby forest. We had a 20-mile march before ue from this place 
to the Mwanza, with absolutely no wateron it, so we started at 53 a.m, 
to avoid the heat of the day, We reached the Mwanza at o village 
callod Bengern about 11 aot, From here I went on by Nyamuks to 
Mikolongo, where I stayed a day with M. Foa, an agent of the Central 
African Company. Mikolongo is a large village of nearly two hundred 
huts, and Hes on the right bank of the Mwanza jast below its confin- 
ence with the Gombedzi River, ‘The Mwanza is hore a considerable 
stream even in tho dryest season; it ia from 12 to 15 feet wide, and 
from 1 foot to 9 inches deep, with a current of from 4 to 5 miles an 
hour. In the wet season it is a very large river, From Mikolongo 
I followed the river down the right bank to Kutawala, where I crossed 
to the left bink. Botween these places the river-bed is from half a mile 
to a mile wide, and lies between banks about 20 feet high on either 
side. Below Katawala the river-valloy widens out into mursh, which, 
I believe, eventually joins the Klophant Marsh of the Shire. 

In the bed of the river and in the marsh rice is extensively culti- 
vated, while Indian corn is planted by the natives every fortnight, so 
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thot they way always fave the luxury of green corn. [affir corn is 

grown during the wat season on the hanks on both sides. The: popn- 

lation on the Mwanza is thick for Africa, I myself saw mora than 

fiftom villages in the 10 miles botween Mikolonge and Ratawala, ond’ 
T counted nwarly one thonsanil houses in them, besities. heariug of many 

others which I did not visit, The people are of a loxy anid Tess proe- 
perous typo than those on the Shire, 'Their country is so fortile that they. 
live with creater easy, and they have learnt from tho Portuguese hilf- 

castes tho art of distilling ardent spirits, in which thoy indulge con- 

diderably. tis oxtromely diffloult to got men eithur to work or to carry 

louds, Game is voryabundant in the hills on both sidos of the Mwanza. 

Waterslnok, eland and hartebeest ore espotially plentiful. On the hills 

to the south ia found the Bo Autelupe (Tregelaphas ongost) in consider- 

nble numbers, Zabras, buffaloes, koodoos ond bnah-lineks, are aley 

plentiful; and rhincceroses ani olephante ate occasionally met with. 

From Katewals ofter ¢rossing the river 1 kept along the lefe bank 
of the mursh for some distance, passing through several villages, aud 
then struck across tho low Lilly direct tu the Shire, which 1 reached. 
‘opposite Mulilimn’s-village, 

Owing to ite low clovation the West Shire district is not adapted for 
European habitation, but it ia well-suited for raising tropical produocis, 
énch ws rice, ofl-seeda, cotton, Indian and Kaflir corn, indigo ond opium, 
“The firet five of these products are ulready plentiful, and doing extremely 
well, In the opinion of men who havo heen engaged in the indigo and 
opi industries tn India this district is especially well suited for them. 
Soar and tobaces also flourish, arid might lIkewise prove worth develop- 
ment commercially, es soon ea cheaper transport ia instituted, 


¥. Frou Comwawa To Biastrer. 


This is n route wall known and lias often been desoribed. A road was 
firetimade between theso placea by the conibined Scotch and Free Churoh 
Missions, andor the direction of Mr. Henderson, ce. Tia road haa been 
altered by the African Lakes Company at various tines, but it has never 
really been fit for wheeled traflie. Tho total riso is about 2000 feot in 
24 miles, but ua Mbatal ie wbout the saine height as Blantyre this makes 
the rise $000 fost in the first 14 miles ‘Tho moet diffioalt places on the 
road are the first rise from the plain op to Makoka, and the aecond rise 
atthe ¢dee af the platean up to Mlumi, Here in making the road 
suitable for wheeled traffic it has been found necessary to introduce 
tigvaps, and by these moana I was nile to secure a maximum gradient 
of 1in 15. ‘The road follows the water-parting of the Mpansi and 
‘Likabola Rivers nearly the whole distance, and thus has not involved 
much heavy work except on. the above-mentioned hills. In farming the 
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enttings on the Mbazo hill below Mhami,a few good sections were made | 
aliowing the geological formation of this part of the country to be sand- ; 
‘stone. The eandatone ie of a white, hard, crystalline sort, metamor- 


plosed and almost quartzitu in places; no intrusive dykes were observed, 

although T should say they must exint, ‘The surface of the hill is 

covered with imiwoense quantities of débris, consisting of sand and elay 

mixed with round beulders of blue basalt, which vary in ize from 

pebbles up to Wlocks of many toa in weight. I could find no traces of 
glacial action, Mr. Boyd, who was employed looking after the working. 
partics, hud lad considerable experience. in mining in other countries,. 

ind although he reported that the formation looked most favourable for 

minerals, he was unable ta find traces of gold or any other ores either ja ‘ 
aifi or by washing in the surrounding atreame. 


VE The Brastyes Disrnuor, 

i 

This is at present tho most highly developed district of the Shire r 
Highisnds. Blantyro ia the headyuurters of the Church of Scotland ; 
Mission, of the “ African Lakes Company,” of Mr, Sharrer and of several 1 
other traders and planters, Mr, Buchanan hey plantations at Michirn i 


Langu and Mbami, Altogethor there are eighteen plantations here 
belonging to ten different owners with a total acreago of 1200 wores. 

Mr. Buchanan ales growa aud. jwanufactnres tobacco and cigars fir 
local constmmption. Ten uni cinchons are being triod and, grow well, 
but have not yet been cultivated in sufficient quantities to he commer. . 
cially valuable, 1 

Tho Blantyre district lies almoat entirely on the plateau, but stretches 
down to the river opposite the Murchison Cataracts and wp to. Matope. 
Asa wholo the soil is notso fertile as in: the Cholo district, and the 
rainfall appears to be a little lees; it averages. about 50 inches in the 
year, 

There is a censidernble native population around Blantyre, chisily 
Yao, The country was formerly owned by three chiefs, Kapeni, 
Chimtengi and Chejoi: the last two are now dead and aro represented 
by men who have practically loetall power. Large portions of the land 
are now in the hands of Enropeany, having been bought from the above 
chicfs for planting purposes. ‘To the north-west of Blantyre near the 
Shire 4a ranee of limestone hills, whence lime ix procured for, bn ding 
at Bantry, Inover had an opportunity of visiting this place. The 
limestono is brought in by the natives: it is & hard, pure, white 
eryatalline marble burning to 4 fat white lime, which forme fair mortar 
and excollent whitewash, At Mount Mpingwi to the east thera are 
deposits of white china clay, which iv wleo browght to Blantyre by tha, 
natives, and is need for whitewash. 
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VIL—Fuow Biastyan to Mitanr. 


This ie a distance of about 50 miles, and the journey takes from two to 
three days according to what part of the district it is required to reach. 
Leaving Blantyre the path follows an cast-sonth-cast direction, and 
after crossing several streams of the Mudi and passing « flourishing 
coifee-plantation of Mr. Duncan's, reaches at a distance of about 4 miles 
Mr, Lindsay's plantation, which lies on the water-shed between the 
Tochila and Mpansi. It then crosses the Luchenza and passes between 
the monntaine Bangwi and Malabvi. 

On the north slopes of Malabvi there is « large scattered village, and 
the inhebitante have large gardens. After orcssing the Chombesi the 
poth keeps on through broken country to Midima, «a small village which 
lie on the northern slopes.of the hill of thatname. his village ia 20 
miles from Blantyre, and is the usual half-way house, From Midimn to 
Milanji the path enoesed the Tochila plain, which is almost Hat, and lies 
at-a height of 2000 fest above sea-level. Twelve miles from Midinn the 
Tochila in reached. The rivir flows betwooen banks about 20 feet high 
and from 100 to 150-yarle sport. In tho dry season it is easily passable 
in most places, Imt after rain it rises to from 10 to 15 feet, and becomes 
an impasealls torrent. Dr, Seott, of the Blantyro Mission, hos bnilt 
6 light timber bridge over it for foot traffie, which iv a great con- 
venience in the wet season, but a new bridge will have to bo constricted 
when the road is completed from Blantyre to Milanji. This rend is now 
being cmatructed to take wheeled traffic by Mr. John Moir, who has 
undertaken the cantract for the British Central Africa Adminintratren. 
From the Tochils to Milanji the path continnes.over tho plain. itil 
it desoends into the yalley of the Likabula River, which it crosses by 
another wooden Wridge. After this one path ascendy the lower slopes 
Wf the Milanji Mountain to the Mission station, while another continues 
southwards along the foot of the dlopes to the #tation of the Britiah 
Central Africa Administration beyond Chipoka’s, a distance of about 
10 miles, 


VOL—T re Mo.asni Dstatcr. 


This is the most easterly district in the British territory. I+ lies all 
around the great mountain Milanji, oxtending to the eonth as far as 
the Huo and Tochila Rivera, and to the north up to Take Shirwa. 
The country round the hase of the mountain ig a fairly level plain, of an 

elevation of about 2000 feet alxive the sea, From the plain the country 
gradually rises towards the mountain tou height of about $000 feet, 
forming the lower spurs, and from this foundation the monmtain rises 
another 8000 feet in abrupt cliffs, only broken in the places whero the 
larger streams flow down. This rampart of cliffs borders the upper 
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platenn of Milanji, about 6000 feet above the sea-level, which is of 
considerable extent, though split up into various portions by deep 
ravines and precipices. In the centre of this plateau the peaks rise 
another S300 fost, making a total height of 0300 feat. 

The plain around the base of Milanji to the seuth and oast is broken 
and hilly, temg abundantly watered by perennial streams from the 
mountain, Ti is extremely fortile,and the forest is the finest I have 
scen in this part.of Africa. Tho rainfall is apparently heavior in this 
district than in any other place in the Shire Highlands." ‘Thero is rain 
throughout the year and a month never passes without a fow showers, 
Tn the wet season rain is heary and constant. Several plantations lave 
been started, anil the coffee-plant appears to Hourish, but a4 yet has not 
reached maturity, 60 it ia impossible to any what the crop will ba. 

Towards the west the platean ia dry and poorly forested, with open 
grass plains in some parts, In certain places game of all kinds swarms, 
especially around the marsh formed by the Toohila stream. The lower 
alopes of the méuntain here are fairly well watered, ond lund has been 
tuken up in two or three spots to start coffee-plantations, But the rain- 
fallis not nearly so heavy as at the east end of the mountain, and for 
several mouths in the dry seam there isno rain, as is the case in other 
parts of the Highlands. 

The northern slopes are equally well watered and fortily, the natives 
raising large crops. In Novermber 1891, when I came to Milanji from 
Zomba, there wis a severe famine, both at Zomba and Blantyro, owing to 
the short crop that year.t Yot at Milonji food was-fairly plentiinl, as 
owing to the more constunt rainfall the new crops wore alroady nearly 
Tipe, and in some few places were actually being gatherod. 

All the lower slopes‘of the mountain sre suitable for coffee, and as 
the present population’ ia not very large or very industrious thera is 
ample room for plantations. To the south as far as the Tochila and 
Rno aro areas of splendid forest-land suitable for coffee and other tropical 
Products, and Thave no doubt that Milanji will eventually become a 
most thriving coffee-planting centre and one of the most prosperous 
agricultural districts in British Central Afrios, 

The population argund the mountain consists of Yaos, Mangattja and 
Alolo. Mabuka in the ‘south ie now the Matiganjn chief in the 
Place-of the Inte Chipola. ‘To the weet are Chingomanji, Namonde, 
Manila, and Koda, all Yaos; to the north ate Nuzerara and Bonga, 
both Alolo, whilo tothe east are Kunrtiramanja and Matapwiri, Yass 
again. On the npper' platenn there is no permanent population, byt the 


* Since returning, I have hear! from a planter that the minfall for the year anil 
Jone LA03 was 4) fnchas a 

+ The natives nwrer plant more than they expect to eat themelres, eo that if thers 
iva partial failare there is gure to be w fomine 
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Manganja goup there in the dry season to procure salt from the * Ever—_ 


jastings,” which grow therein great profusion. ‘They make the salt by 
burning the planta and washing the ashes. They thon evaporate the 
water from the bring by boiling it in pots, Salt is also made in this 
fashion in the Shirwa plains, where certain reeds contain large qnanti= 
ties of salt 

From the lower spurs of Milanji to the upper plnateat thers are 
Several rontes, The easiest is one from the Administration Station round 
the sonth-east corner of the mountain and up a side valley of the 
Luchonia River. 

In November 1891, when I visited the plateau, I ascended by this 
Toute... From tho Administration Station the path ascends the first 1500 
feet by gmeas-covered spurs, passing at first numerous native huts and 
gardens, At abont 4900 feet above the sea-level it onters a hand of 
forest, which wt thie spot hangs on the upper slopea of the mountain. 
On the sonth faoe the cliffs are almost perpondicular and show » surface 
of baro rock. The path asconde about 1000 feet through this forest, 
erasing numerous streams, ‘The vegetation is most luxuriant: tree 
ferne and creepers abound, many of the latter belonging to species 
Which produco india-rubber. From the forest the path emerges into 4 
toore open valley varied with dense thicketa of bamboos and underwood ; 
up this it gradually winds, the vegetation becoming lees and less, till it 
ehunges to open grass with patches of bracken, and finally teaches the 
edge of the platewu.- Here a apleniid scene lies before the spectator; at 
ius fect ore rolling grass hills interspersed ‘with patches of forest which 
show: whore the streame rise,in front, at about 2 miles distance, tha 
valley. of the Luchenia stream, which leayos the platean thronch a 
splondid wooded gorge on the tight, Beyond it risea the magnificent 
forest of cedars ( Widdringfonia whyte7) placed on the lower slopes of the 
peaks, which tower up another 3000 foot in front of him, ‘This portion. 
of the platean hux an area of alont 10 miles by 5, and in it rive the 
streams which make up the Luchenia, a most important tributary of 
the Rno, These rise on tho western half of the plateau; some of them 
join together-and form the main stream of the Inchenia which flows to 
the oust, while others flow direct over the edge of the plutesu, and 
forming splendid water-falls join the main stream om the plain below. 
The Ruo rises in an independent plitean to the eaat of the main peak, 
which has not us yet boon visited by any European, and tho Tochila and 


Likabula rise on similar platesus to the north-west, divided from the. 
main plateat and from each other by rocky spurs, which tom ont from 


the western slopes of the peak, 

The Milanji plateaw hay been compared to Newera Eliya in Ceylon 
and other similar health-resorts in Indio. ‘Tho climate is delightful ; 
‘the atmosphere being fresh, and ‘bracing, and most refreshing ‘after the 
hotter atmosphere of the plains below. As soon as the road has bean 
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completed it is intended to build a sanatorium hore, and the Blantyre 
Mission and several private individuals haye ylroady taken up blocks 
of iand for this purpose. The British Central Africa Administra- 
tion are taking meastires to protect the forests, especially the cedars, 
which have euffersil much from fives, and it is hoped that they will form 
a vulauble supply of timber for the uae of the country, if properly pro- 
aerved and replanted. 

As this plateamis the highest ground n this part of Africa available 
for a station, I have no doubt that na acon as communication is estab- 
lished it will become an important health-resort for al! the surrounding 
districts, 

Acontrot has heen made by the Administration with a local planter 
for the construction of a road from the Administration Station to the 
Upper Plateau. This road is to be B fect wile with a maximum 
gtadiont of 1 in f, and will be available for donkeys aud light carts. 
A saw-mill ia also being constricted ou the plateau, to supply the 
excellent soft-wood timber which is so much required in the surrounding 
districts, As already stated, commanication with Blantyre is also 
being opened, and a toad to Chiromo by the Zoa Falls is in course of 
construction, 


IX.—Critowo to Mita, 


This route will eventually be one of great importance, as it iz the 
eusiest road by which Zomba and Milanji can be reached from the Lower 
Shire, The Ruo forms » broak in the edge of the platean, up which a 
railway could be made with fairly easy gradients, From Chiromo to 
Gandi, a distance of about 6 miles, the road is perfectly level, passing 
through well-timbered country along the right bank of the Eno, across 
the alluvial plain of the Shire River. At Gandi the lower edges of the 
hills are reached, and up to this point the Ruo is navigable for light 
eanoes, but from here to its source there is a succession af pools, rapids 
and waterfalls. From Gandi (o Miolo’s, a distance of 7 miles, the road 
passes along the foot of the hills which gradually risa in height, The 
path cuts off bends of the ‘ver in places, and crosses a number of dry 
water-courses. This portion of the ronte could casily be made suitable 
for waggon traffic. Mlolo’s is a considerable village: with extensive 
gardens, in the hed of the river, and along the bottom of the valley on 
the right hank, Above Mlolo’s to Zoa the river flows in a deep valley 
with steop slopes on either side, covered with bamboos and fing forest. 
The old path led along this valley and wae extremely difficult, being 
impassable when the river was in fiood. A now path hna been opened 
direct from Mlolo'a to Hoa, cutting off the bend of the river, and the road, 
when made, will follow this route. Tho path crosses several streams 
and ridges, but is considerably easior than the old one, and is at present 
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amttable for puok donkeys, though a few bridges wotld greatly improve 
it At Zon a mall portion of the rad has been constructed, but its 
continnaice hag heen stepped fur the present, owing to the impossibility 
of getting mufficient labour to cory on this and the Chikwawa-Blantyre 
Trad at the same time. The Roo at Zon falls about 150 feet, 160 feat 
of which if single fall from « lodge of rock into a deep chasm. I havo 
only seen these falls in the dry season, but even then they aro a fine 
sight, and in the wet season they must be splendid, Above the falls 
the river is from 50 to 10 yards wide, and its bed is full of rocks and 
islands. Tha fallw are cansed by a basalt dyke which runs directly 
wero the bed of the river, In the dry seston the water flows chiefly in 
a narrow channel in the centre of the dyke,and after falling down about 
50 feet in broken streams, collects itself and makes.a final plunge into a 
natrow chawm of fully 100 feet, Below the chasm opens out into nm glen 
with steep, fides, clothed with fine forest: The river flows out of the 
chusm into a sandy pool, whore a crocodile or two may generally be seen 
othe sand. It then flows down the glen filling up almost the entire 
bottom, and in the wot season rising considerably up its aides. 
Hippopotamunes in considerable numbers froqnent the pools along the 
iver, loth above and below the falls, ‘There is a fine supply of tinber 
an the hills near Zon, and all along the river valley between Zon and 
Alalo’s. 

Just ahove Zoa Mr. Buchanan is trying the experiment of a coffee- 
plantation to-see if the coffee will flourish at wo Tow a level aw 1500 feet, 
Zé hus ten started rather more than o year now, and the plants look 
extremely flourishing: While the hillwlichind Zou ure tather atony anc 
‘the soil poor. near the Ino.and in-some of the valleys of ita affluents the 
Btond isextromely rich, and thie would be w -very suitable lowality in 
which to tryan experimental. plantation of cocim. | 

From “oa to the confluence of the Rno and Toohile the road will 
follow the river bank. In a fow plices a littlo construction and perhaps 
even blasting will be necessary, but as a rale the valley ia open, and A 
roud would be carried along it without much wxpeise. Above this the 
valloy of the Ruo becomes still mora open, and a few milés after crossing 
the Tochila « road could easily bo made in amy direction required. ‘The 
present path leaves the Iuo ond male a bee-Hye for (hi poka's, crossing 
the Likwboala just bolow its ounfinence with the Mlodza, and se on to the 
Administration Station of Milanji. 


X— Mans ro Fouys, 


At present thore is no direct road or path between Milanji and Zomba, 
The umal route is round the east end of Milanji by Mount Cheza and 
Mechomba ill to Nazerara’s, acrois the plain to the Likangala, and up 
the valley of that river and the Minngusi to the Residency, which ties on 
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the rizht tank of the latter stream at the foot of the mountain, Another 
route ts to follow the Blantyre road to Midima and go thenve to Chirad- 
alu whore the Hlintyre-Zombu road is joined. Arend sould easily be 
male direct. In November 1991 T travelled from Zomba to Milanji, 
making straight line from the Residency to the south-west corner of 
Milanji, and although we had some difficulty in places owing to the 
thick jungle, there would he absolutely no difflenlty in making a road on 

As the country develops Mr. Johnston intends to opan a direct 
rond from Chiromoe to Zomba, which, after following the Kuo up to ita 
confinenes with the Toehila, will strike stmight acrosa to the point 
where tho Blantyre-Milanji road. crcsses the ‘Tochila, From this point 
it will run direct to Zoniba, and will thns form n fairly direct route 
from /omba to Milanji, as wall as from Zomba to Chiromo, 


AL—Tue Zivna Dastuicr. 


This district consists of the Zomba Range and the country to the 
east and south as far as Luke Shirwa and the Palombe antl Mombezi 
rivers, and includes Chiradsulu, 

The chiof population is settled on the slopes of Zomba and Chiradzulu 
and the plain towards Shirwa, the plateau between the above-mentioned 
mountains being uninhubited. The chisfs and majority of the people 
here are Yaos, but thers is a remnant of Manganjas, to whom the 
country formerly belonged, hold in servitude, Zomba the chiefs 
are Kowinga, Milmya, and Chemlumbi, and on Chiradgulu, Kumpama, 

The Residency of Zomba, the headquarters of the British Central 
Africa Administration, lies on the sonth-cast slopes of Mount Zomba, 
tlove to the Minngusi stream, and, therefore, in the watershed of Lake 
Shirwa, at a height of 2970 feet above the sea-level, Mr. Whyte, the 
stiehtific officer of the Administration, has his headquarters here, and 
eatties on experiments in economio botany in the garden and sur- 
rounding grounds, Hoe has successfully cultivated all the common 
European. vegetables, and has planted avenues of many varisties of 
eonifors,and other useful and ornamental trees, whivh are in a qwost 
flourishing condition, 

At present coffee has been tried only on the south-eastern and 
southern slopes of Zomba, and alihongh the plant. grows well it, some- 
times suffers severcly from the hot winds which blow np from the 
Shirwa plains. All the lower slopes of the mountain between the 
altitudes of 2500 and 3500 feet appear to bo suitable for coffee culti- 

Monut Zomba is flat-topped ; its upper plateau lies at an elavation 
of from 4000 to 5000 feet. There is no vary distinct peak. On the 
south the edge of the plateau rises to over 5000 feet, forming the highest 
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point, and agsin on the west the land rises to nearly the same height, 
T have ascomled the mountain from the Residency. The plateau on 
the top is very similar to the platean on Milanji, bnt there is not so 
mmch forest and there are no cedars. The greater part ia open down- 
land ; in the valleys there are large patches of bracken. A fair number 
of bosh-tutks are met with on the plateau, and [ have seen traces of 
leopants and pigs, There are no human inhabitants at the present time, 
Imt formerly, before the Yao invasion, there was « large population 
petiled in the upper valley of the Mlungusi, and traces of their villages 
still remain. 

On the gouth of Zomba a platean of about 5000 feet olevation 
stretches towards Chiradzulu, dividing the plains of the Upper Shire 
from. thes of the Shirwa watershed. This strip of country is well 
forested and watered) boing traversed by namerons perennial streams, 
anil will nndoubtedly in future become valnable land for coffee planta- 
tions. 

Chiradzulu is a striking mountain rising to a level ridge about 
2 miles long, which runs north and south to an clovation of nearly 
e000 feet. “There is « large native population on its lower slopes settled 
in numérous amall villages. The upper alopes aro well forested and 
watered by numerous small streams. 


AIL—Zouna to Mim. 


The road from the Residency at Zomba to Mpimbion the Upper 
Shits passes round the sooth end of the mountain. After leaving the 
Residency it skirts the lower spnra of Zomba into the valley of fhe 
Likangala, which it thence ascends, -At the hend of this valley it crosses 
the watershed, and descends the steep escarpment of the pillatean to the 
Upper Shire plain, making a fall of about 1500 feet. "To form a road for 
carte down this escarpment will be a matter of some diffienlty, but the 
rest of the route is comparatively easy. From the foot of tha esearp- 
mont the road runs in a direct line to Mpimbi. ‘The total distance from 
the Residency to Mpimbi ta about 20 miles. 

Mpimbi is the port of Zomba on the upper river, and is in direct 
water-communication with Lake Nyass. From Mpimbli regulur boats 
run to Fort Johnston with mails and stores. . 


ADT.—Toe Uresn Sture Dhernicr. 


This district conaista of the plhins on Loth banks of the Shire River, 
from above Mafope to within a short distance of Lake Pamalombe, and 
melndes the countries of Liwondi, Kupimbi, Genasn and Mitawa. On 
the left hank of the river above Mpimbi the spurs of Mount Zomba 
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reach down to the river, forming hills of limestone, from which is pro- 
cured lime for bailding in the Zomba and surrounding districts. The 
Hmestons is similar tothatof the Blantyre District. The soil of this 
district i4 extremely fortile, and on both banks of the river large eropa 
of rice, Indian corn and Kaffir corn are grown by the natives. Tho 
general altitude of the plain is about 1500 feet above the sea-level, and 
much of it is marshy and rather mbwalthy for Europeans, but it will 
ulways be 4 district where large quantities of cereal can ba raised by 
the natives. Many parts of it are finely timbered, and in the wnin- 
habited parts there is a groat abundance of game. Water-bucks, sebras 
buffaloes and bush-bucks are found in large quantities, while the kocdoo 
the mpala, and the harteberst are also plentiful. 

Mpimbi was formerly the head station of this district, but, since the 
late disturbances at Liwondi's, a new station and fort have been 
formed at the latter place, and that will probally bo mado the head- 
quarters. Mpimbi will always, however, be an important pleco ns the 
port of Zomba and probably of Blantyre, Matopo, the present forward- 
ing station of the African Lakes Company, although 10 miles nearer to 
Blantyre, is surronnded by marshes, and can only be reached in the wet 
veason by a road whivh for nearly 2 miles is kneo-<deepin water. It isin 
consequence tather unhealthy. Mpimbi iv also the nearest point to 
Blantyre, where the hilla ron down close to the river's edge and whore 
i fairly healthy stotion can be placed. 

A direct road ie being cleared to connect Mpinbi with the Bluntyre- 
Matope road where it crosses the Lilangwi. Unfortunately the plain 
lying to the east of tho river is infested with the taote fly, and cattle 
eannot be used for transport over this part of the road, 


XIV.—Faow Miriam to Fort Jounstos, 


This isa distance of about 60 milee in a straight line, but the conrsa 
of the river takes nearly 90 miles, From Mirch till Angust the river is 
nuvigable for vessels drawing 5 feet 6 inches, but during the remainder 
of the year when tho river is low, thore are places with ns little as 3 feet 
of'water. Above Mpimbi the left bank of the Shiro is bordered by the 
hills which form the lower spurs of Mount Zomba, ‘The current is about 
= miles per hour, and tha river from 100 to 150 yards wide. At the 
village of Kusapa the'water becomes rather shallow, and the bed of the 
river stony. ‘This forms an obatucle to navigation in the dry season, 
vessels drawing more than 3 fest of water Leing unable to pass, A 
short distance higher up, the hills on the left bank recede and the river 
widens, forming sani-flats, Mere the channel in the dry seuton haw 
only 4 feet of water. From this point up to Lake Pamalombe, the banks 
on either side are as a rule Jow, but the river forms a fairly good 
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channel. Both banks of the river are pretty thickly populated, the 
chief town passed being Liwondi's, about 40 milea hy river above 
Mpimbi. At Liwondi's there are a unmber of coastmen settled, and 
until lately the slave trade was rife, but since the disturbances in 
March last, a fort has been built on the left bank opposite this village, 
and sluve-trading is stoppod for the present. : 

Above Pamalombe the shores of both the lake and the river are 
almost entirely uninhabited, owing to the constant slave-raiding which 
formerly took place in this neighbourhood. 

Lake Pamalombe is about 15 miles long, and from 10 miles to 
12 miles across. On the west it is fringed by hills, but an the east the 
country is flat, and the banks are extremely swampy. The water for 
the most part is shallow; the bottom consists of deep mud, into which 
a pole can be pushed 10 feet without finding any bottum. There are 
deeper channels which follow the line of either shore, At the north 
end, where the river enters, it forms a mud bank, and at times, in the 
dry season, this blocks tho navigation for vessels drawing over 3 feet 
of water. 

The river above Lake Pamalombe is from 100 yards to 150 yards 
wide, with plenty of water. The distance to Fort Johnston by it is 
abont 15 miles, us it winds considerably. At Fort Johnston, which is 
situated on the left bank opposite Mponda, the river widens to between 
$00 yards and 400 yards, and from here to Lake Nyasa it gradually 
widens, forming a deop bey at the south end of the lake about 5 miles 
from the fort. There is © sand bar across this bay which sometimes 
blooks the river for steamers drawing 6 feet of water; but asa rule the 
bar is passable, and the steamers can come down to the fort. 


XV.—Tue Soctn Nyasa Diernicr. 


Fort Johnston is the head station of the Nyasa District, which 
comprises all the country round the sonth-castern arm of the lake, and 
includes the territories of Mponda, Makandanji, and Serafi. Mponda’s 
country lies on the west side of the Shire, and is bounded on the west 
by the Angoni, on the north-east by the Iake and River Shire, and on 
the south by Liwondi’s country, Mponda himself is a Yao, and his 
subjects are a mixturo.of Yaos and Manganja. THis chief town lies on 
the right hank of the Shire, opposite Fort Johnston, and is surrounded 
by n stockade. To the north of it, along the river bank, lie several 
more large villages. Makandanji's and Serafi’s conntries are on the 
esat of the lake and River Shire, and at present aro in a rather unsettled 
stato. Tho land along the banks of the Shire, and on the shores of the 
lake, is extromoely fertile, and suitable for the cultivation of all tropical 
products. Although Fort Johnston lies low, and is surrounded with 
marshes at the back, it has proved to be a fairly healthy station for 
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Europeans, and-it seems to suit’ the Sikhs, who are qnartered there, 
very wall, 

This completes the description of the districts of Southern Nyasuland, 
with the exception of that of the Southern Angoni, which-lies to the 
south-west of Mponda’s country, and is partially within the Portuguese 
aphere of influence, althongh their chief, Chikusi, has male a treaty with 
Great, Britain, and onr relations with him are extremely cordial. A 
resident has not-yet been sent up to thia country. 





Lrscrexaxr SouatTew’s Mar—This map i compiled froni compaza bearings 
talon by Sir, Sclater, but ae he tock no astronomical observations, it is baed on the 
positions of Katunga (10* 6° S. lat, 4° at! 18" EK, lone) and Chirome (167 30° a7" 
S,. Int, 35° 9" GO" EL lone.) taken by Commander Keane iu 1893; on that of 
Blantyre (15° 47° 30" S. lan, 34° 3 54" E. long.) by Commander Keane and 
Comnl O'Neill, and of Zomba by Mr. Last in 2886 (15° 25' 8, lat, 187 21" 30" 
Eolome.). 





THE DETERMINATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL LONGITUDES 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By HENRY G. SCHLICHTER. D.Sc. 

Mx. Cotes, in an admirably-written paper, which ho read at the meeting 
of the British Association at Cardiff, has critically compared the respective 
valnes of the different astronomical methods for the determination of 
longitudes. Occultations take the first place os regards acouracy, 
whilat, aa Mr. Coles points ont, Innars as well as the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites are much lees relinble. Lunar distances lave the great theo- 
retical advantage that they can be observed more frequently than tho 
other just mentioned methoda; nt as regards the accuracy! of Innars 
measured with reflecting instruments, I entirely share Mr, Coles’s 
opinion, viz, that, althongh the principle ia very simple, the observation 
becomes in many cases difficult und is liable to errom, 60 that o single 
set of lunar distances, even when taken by an exporionced observer, ia of 
comparatively little valuc. 

Proftaacr Jordan, the specially-appotnted astronomer to Gothard 
Bohilis' expedition inte the Libyan Desert, took more than three hundred 
luton in the course of that journey, und published an liberate criticism 
ou tho determinations of longitudes by this method, coming to the 
conclusion that Tuners taken by the sextant, or other reflecting 
instruments, compare with « oarefully-laid down itinorary, are of 
little value. 

Liontenant von Hilihnel, the companion of Count Teleki, on’ his 
remarkable journsy to Lake Rodolf came to precisely the samo 
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conclusion, and Jias, as he states in Pelermauna Mitheilunagen, intentionally 
avoided nang his own carefully-mady lunar obsarvations in the 
construction of his map, as he found the data of his itinerary much 
more.truatworthy, Professor Jordan therefore recommends to limit the 
application of this method to coast places and permanent inland stations, 
where many sets of lunars can be taken and compared. He has found 
that the average error of « sextant measurement, taken by « freehand 
ohworvation, is not less than twenty secunds of arc, an error which is too 
great fora reliable determination of longitudes for sciontific purposes. 
Single Innars are therefure of no sciantifio valuo whatever, and it ia only 
by a great number of carefully-selected sata that good results can bo 
expected, ax Mr, Coles has pointed out, In the face of this single lunars 
taken by the sextant or reflecting circle should be entirely avoided by 
travellers who hurriedly pass through a country, and it follows, there- 
fore, that this method is of very little value for laying down the rontes 
of the scientific travellers of our days, 

There remain the methods of moon culminating stars and 
wecnlintions, but it appeara to me that very few travellers consider 
themselves compntent to make thia kind of observation, otherwise 
the sumber of inland. ‘longitudes would not te go infinitely amall az 
it notnally is. 

Under these cirennumtances, I think that a method of observation, 
quite different from these hitherto applied, and combining the frequency, 
simplicity, and other advantages of the lunar observations, with the 
accuracy Of tha method of cccultations, will be weloomed not only by 
the traveller who i# obliged to pasa quickly throngh a foreign country, 
but ales to these who possess more detailed astronomical knowledge, 
This method consists in repeatedly photographing the moon and one of 
the principal planets or fixed stars within a very short period of time on 
the same plate. 

It was nt the meeting of the British Association at Cardiff that, 
in the conre of a conversation with Mr: Coles and Mr. Ravonstein, 
I first hit upon the idea of determining geormphical longitades 
in this way, I did not, however, think much about it at the time, 
and it wne only some weeks afterwards that I decided to make 
somu experiments im connection with this matter. As the position of 
the planet Jupiter in September and Ovtobor, 1891, was favourable for 
the purpose, I made my first experiments with this planet, Using an 
ordinary camera, with a emall rectilinear bens, I found that Jupiter could 
be photographed with an exposure of only five or ten seconds, and that 
the planet appeared on the negatives aa a small black line, The next 
step was to find out whethor stars of less brilliancy than Jupiter could 
be photographed in like mannur, and my thanks are due to Mr. John 
Thomson, who made a geries of expoonres by which it was proved that 
fixed stars may bw registered on the plates in precisely the same way aa 
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Jupiter ean. The proper motion of the moon was thén shown by 
niicrometrionlly measuring the distances between subsequent oxpostres 
of that body, and comparing thom with the corresponding exposires of 
the star on the same plate, and a4 thik tov gave very satisfactory 
Testilte, I constructed « camera for this special purpose, 

The ordinary photographic camera is unfit for photographing Imnars, 
for various reasons, In the first place the usual contruction with 
bellows ix much too unsteady and shaky for the minute aconracy which 
the micrometric ineasurements require. Secondly, as a scties of parallel 
expornres has to be taken in as short a time as possible, the dark slides 
of tho camera imust be movable; and thirdly, the distance of the plate 
from the lens must be carefully kept the mo during the whole process 
of on observation, as this distance forms an important factor in the 
computation of the renults. 

The camera which I have had constructed fulfils all theso roquire- 
ments. It consista of a simple rectangular wooden or metal box, with 
figil walle. Tho back of the camera is fitted with springs which, while 
allowing the dark slides. to move upwards, keep them at intervals of 
% inch from each other, For bringing the objects into position « plate 
sither of grommd or of common glass: is employed, covering the upper 
half of the back of the apparatus, whilst the lower half of the camera is 
closed by & woolen partition. ‘The horizontal line (going through the 
centre of the camer), which forms the lower end of the glass plate, is 
provided with « centimetre or inch-wale, which is graduated tight and 
left from the centre with the same figures. ‘The whole arrangement is 
extremely simple; and not less simple ia the process of making the 
observation itself. ‘I'he upparatus ia pointed in the direction of moon 
and star, and when both bodies appear on the just-deseribed ground, or 
clear glass plate, the camera in turned until the lino from the centre of 
the moon to the star is parallel to the scale at the lower end of the glass 
plate, und then the images of both bodies are brought down to this lino, 
and made equidistant from the contre. In this position they are brought 
into focua, and then the whole apparatus is firmly screwed down. Tho 

object of this arrangement is to bring the Bodice always into u plane 
Passing through the principal aziv of tho leve;and to have them at 
equal distances from the point where the: principal axis cuts the plate. 
Then the dark slides are substituted for the glass plate, and after tho 
time has been noted, a series of exposures is taken, the dark slides being 
lifted at the end of eneh exposure by means of tho before-described 
springs. I usually make exposures of fifteen or twenty seconds duration, 
with fifteen or ten seconds interval, #o that two exposures are mada in 
every minute. 

For the elimination of all possible inaccuracies of the photographic 
film, or of the lens, the Iunar distances thus registered are checked by 
repeatedly photographing on the same plate two fixed stars, the positions 
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of which are taken from the Nautica! Almanae, or frou p star catalogue, 
and the angular distance of which can easily be computed therefrom. 
The plates are then iieveloped, dried, and the distances between tho star 
and one of the limbs of the moon measared by the negatives. About the 
method of measuring I shall spook afterwards. It will be-seen that tho 
apparatus we well aa the method of observation are both of the rtmost 
simplicity, There is no levelling and no roading off of angles whatever 
required, ani the whole observation consists in adjusting: the camern to 
the moon and star, bringing them into the centro of tlie apparatus, and 
making in rapid auccession a set of exposures, O/ course the local time as 
well aa the geographical latitude wmat be known, aul the thermometer anil 
baronucter read off iq the wsxal manner. The resulta which I lure obtained 
dn photographing Innars in this way, prove that a letter method ja 
regina nocurncy and simplicity could hardly be found. The sim plivity 
Of the method 1 have already explained, and I will merely add that 
knowledge of the principal stazs of tho heavens, viz, thoae of first and 
second masnitude, is mnply sufficient for the practical application of 
this new method, whilst experience in photographing new not go uny 
further than to the preparation of the negatives, which is in this cass 4. 
mont simple provess with which anyone can muke himnell thorouy bly 
aequainted in a few hours, as nothing else is required un the plates than: 
 hlsck image of the stars and of the disc of the mnt. 

Several objections linva been raised against this method. 

Why shoulda truveller, besides his coxtant or theodolite, take an 
additional apparatus with him? 

Wonld this new auethod be acourate enough to compete with the 
warious old ones? 

Consider how infinitely small is the number of reliabia longitudes 
whioh have heen taken in the interior of conutries other than Europe. 
and North Ameriva. ‘Take for instance Africa. Many scientifiv 
travellers have during the last century explored this continent in 
every direction, and! the correct iaying down of their route was 
the principal: object with all of them. And bow nuny correct 
hingitudes are the result of their joint offorts? Dr. Liiddekke is of 
opinion that there are, up to the present time, hardly a down well- 
determined longitudes to be fonnd of the interior of Africu. Many of 
our famous explorers, ey. Barth, did not oven try to make astronomical 
observations, and how unreliable tho reslia of many others who tude 
them aro becomes evident if we compare the longitudes which different 
travullers give of tho sumo localities, OF course thers aye eXCOp 
toms, like O'Noill's determination of Blantyre, Dr, Vouel's route to 
Lake Chad, and others: Init, geierally speaking, as regards astronomi- 
cally well-determined positions, the interior of Africa is to-day almost as 
much « ferra incognito as it waa a hondred years ago. The reason of 
this complete failure is evidently twofold—trstly that tho: redial 
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methods ary top complicated. or diffioult for the majority of travellers, 
ond secondly that.several of the instruments.as.well as of tho methods 
employed are not accurate enough, 

As regards. the ncourucy of my new method I am glal to be able 
to abow that it surposses by far anything that las bean obtained by 
reflecting instruments. 

Mr. Coles has shown that any method which does not determine the 
position of the moon within.) of ler diameter, ia not accurate suough 
for the determination of longitudes, or, taking the average dismeter of 
the moon. as 1867 seconds of aro, the inustramonts employed fur the 
moasmrement of lonar distances must have at least an accuracy of 
15 seconds of arc. 

T give a table which representa different ests of Innars photo- 
guphed by my above described camora, The distances are exprossed 
in millimetres and decimal parts’ of a millimetre each, Each single 
Innar distance ie taken at an interval of half o minute froin tae 
Preceding one, and I beg the reader to notice the inerease of the 
distances from the Leginning of the observations to the end. 











Venta and Moon | pica acl Moon, Jupiter and Moon, | Sirius and Tigel 
: at | * . = : (8 Orionia 
(1).19-442 mm. | (1) 20-68 mm. | 1) 100-810 mom, | @) 138-153 mm. 
(2) 12-459 ,, | (2) 20685 (2).106-839 ,, | (2) 1as-15a ,, 
(4) Tada y, (2) 20H, (3) 1uG-s5a ,, (3) 1-188, 
G) i470 4, | (4).208T2 ,, «| 4) LoGBTe 4, | (4) BHR ,, 
(G) 18-485 4, | (6) 0-88 ,, | (9) toG-s9a ,, | (6) 158-155 ,, 
(8) EB 493 we | (Gi 20-an7 a (6) 106-18 mr) | (6) faa 1g uF 





These figures speak for themselves, ‘The sets were taken with an 
eplanatio (rapid rectilinear) lene of Dallmeyor’s, an anglo of 34° of this 
lina corresponding to 200, millimetres. Tho micrometric measurements 
were made with a Zeiss microscope provided with Professor Abbi's 
illuminator, the limit of accuracy being ;jy of a millimetre. This 
mnount therefore corresponds to six seconds of are fur-every exposure. 
But as a sot of at least sixteen lunars is always taken, the accuracy, 
aceording ta Professor Jordan, becomes. threo to fyur times greater, and 
is consequently ut least two seconds of aro for every single observation. 
All this is done within the space of a fow minutes witha comparatively 
mall lons, and yousee that thig accuracy surpasses more than seren fintes 
the stendand figure which Mr, Coles las computed as neceseary for an 
efficient Inmar observation. 

Professor Vogel, one of the greatest authorities on stellar photography, 
recently stated in an address to the Berlin University, that hia mothods 
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of photographing stars permitted twonty times more accurate measure- 
Tidnts than is possible with any other mothods of predision. Comparing 
Photographic lunars with the anal sextant method, the superior Accuracy 
of photography as applied to heavenly bodies ix confirmed. Anybody 
acquainted with micrometric measuroments cau casily verify these state- 
mente; All that is necessary is, as I hove said before, an iNuminating 
apparatus of Abbd's consirnotion attached to the microscopes; aud, more- 
over, a strong, direst ght (either sunlight or an iueandeseent or 
Welsbach lamp) for the observation. 

As only amall distances can be measured micromotrically T am using 
an astronomical réseau, on which the lines are 5 millimetres distant from 
oneanother. This réseau ia sorowed down upon the plate, and the whole 
millimetres are then read off whilst the decimal parts are determined 
micrometrioally. This révan is the same aa that med at all the 
principal obeervatories of the world for measurements in stellar photo- 
grapliy, and T obtained tho réseau which I am using from the Royal 

beervatory at Greenwich. The absolute accuracy of the measure- 
ments is therefore beyond dispute, Moreover, Messrs, Troughton and 
Simms, the well-known mathematical instrument tiakers, have con- 
etructed ame another millimetre geale for micromatria TneAzirements, 
which I lisve compared with the réseau, and which is jnet as accurate 
in ita results, 

T have-eaid before that iy resulta are obtained with a comparatively 
sinal] lens. By nsing aplanatic lenses of the game kind, but ons or two 
size! larger, the accuracy of the results can be farther greatly increased, 
provided that we take stars as near sts possible in the moon's path, Of 
bourse, the Jarger the lons, the smaller will be the anguiar distances 
included in the field, if wo keep the Photographic glass plates within 
reasonable sizo, But small distances are no disadvantage, on the eons 
trary they ars a decided advantage, because the conditions of the atmo- 
sphere in the samo part of the sky are always alike, which is not 
necessarily the case with larye distances. Tho chief resvon why large 
lunar distances ure usually used for observations with reflecting instru- 
ments, is the well-known property of the latter—to rive only half the 
angle of the muamrel angular distance. For this reason small distances 
are not printed in the Nautical Almanac, but everybody knows that the 
listances can be computed directly from tho right ascensions and 
declinations of moon and star, which ure given in the Nautical 
Almanac, 

I leave it to be decided—aftor what I have said—whother 
it will be worth whilé for future travellers to ald to their omtfit 
& camo odapted for tho observation of photographio lunar, In 
that well-known book, ‘Hints to Travellers, travellers are sdviead 
to take with thom camera and not less than three different kinds 
of photographic lenses, one of them being the identical Dallmeyer 
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lens whiak I am nsing for photographic lunars. Toneo tho only 
atlditional outlay will be the camera. 

Thavo to add that the apparatus and the method described have 
nothing whatever to do with the so-called photo-theodolite and the 
photograminetric measurements made with the same. The complicated 
construction of the latter instrament makes it inferior for astronomical 
observations to the ordinary theodolita with which it is almost identical, 
differiog only in the addition of a photographic camera, Some 
astronomical work has been dane with the plioto-theodvlite, latitudes 
especially having been determinod by it, but the results were not very 
patisfactory. Mr, Ravenstein was therefore fally justifiod in stating in 
his presidential address to the Geographical Section at the meeting of 
the British Association at Cardiff. that the photographic camera had not 
ag yot been utilised for ascertaining the relative positions of heavenly 
boilies. 

What I claim for my new mathod is, aa I huve said before, the 
‘xtreme simplicity of the apparatus, and the minute accuracy of the 
Tean{ts, 

I havo to express my most sincere thanks to w number of gentlemen 
who havo been kind enough to tender mu valuable assistance, In 
the. first place I have to thank Mr. H, H. Turner, M.4., FALLS, 
Chief Assistant of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, and Captain 
Wharton, my., v.18, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. Simpson 
nf the Royal Geographical Society has given me much useful prac- 
tical assistance. To Captain Wharton I am indebted for his kindness in 
Providing me through the Greenwich. authorities with a box chrono- 
mater and with « pocket chronometer, 

But not loss my thanks are duo to Mr. J. Coles, the Society's 
map curator, and Mr. John Thomadn, the Society's photographer, 

In conclusion I may be permitted to add that the results which have 
been obtained with this now method, prove thatit will in fature do. good 
service lo geography, and that the most difficult problem of mathematical 
geography, viz, the astronomical determination of geographical longi- 
tudes, is now aolred by & simple process which could, I feel suze, 
hardly be more conveniest in its «pplication and more accurate in its 
result. 





A VOYAGE TOWARD THE ANTARCTIC SEA, SEPTEMBER 1892 
TO JUNE 1893. 


Ix September 1892 o fleet of whaling vessels, the Balena, Active, Diana 
and Polar Star sailed from Dundes to prosecute whale-fishing in tho 
Antarctic Sea. Dy the intervention of Mr. B. Leigh Smith, the surgeons 
for the two larger vessels wore selected with a view to their scientific 
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jixyuirementy, and equipped by him and others with a complete set 
of instrnments for collecting natural history specimens and observing 
the meteorological and other physical conditions of the region where 
they would puss the southern summer. The Royal Geographical Socioty 
gave a grant of instroments, inelnding chronometers and standard 
to the -vesuels eo that their position might te ascertained mora 

necnrately than the instruments ordinarily used by whalers would permil,. 
The captains of the veseelé were requested to report an their observations 
to the Society, anid Captain Robertson of the Actite has done fo. This 

with chart, and accompanied by the very detailed reparts of Dr. 
Donald, who eailed on the Artire, and Mr. Broce on the Balena, are 

being prepered for publication in » separate form by the Society. ‘eae 
while the following preliminary reports are published in view of the 
interest uttaching to the paper on Antarctic Exploration which will be 
read by Dr. John Murray, of the Challenger, at an early meeting. 


Purtiumarr Revorr oy Wa. 5. Bocce, 


After a boisterous passage of over 100 dayn, we met onr first iceberg 
on December 16th in 59° 40’ S. 51° 17’ W., and a second berg was 
pasced on the same day, We continued on m more or less southerly 
course, passing to tho east of Clarence Island, the most easterly of tha 
South Shetland group; Danger Islets were sighted and passed an 
Pocomber 2Srd, and on Christmas Eye we were within. ong milé of 
Hoss's position of New Year's Day half a century ago. Ross was the 
first to visit this part of the Southern Seas, and we had the honour of 
paying the second visit. From this time until the middle of Felrnary 
we circled round this position Taghly botween latitudes 62° 5S. and 
ét2 40'S. and longitudes 52° and 57° W., our westerly boundary being 
thet part of Terre Louis Philippe which forms Erebus and Terror Gulf, 
hounded to the southern extromity by Seymour Island and to the north 
ty Joinville Land. 

Land.—On the Balena we were wnfortmmoate in never being within 
ax miles of the land, except in the case of the Danger Islets; Captuin 
Tuirsen, however, of the Norwegian ‘banque Joan, who seemed to he 
intersated in exploration, effected: a landing on Cape Seymour, where he 
obtained soveral fossils, os well as on the South Orkneys. Dr. 
Donald. also waa fortunete in thie direction, and he will relate his 
own experiences. What land the Palena saw was entirely snowelad, 
except on the steepest slopes, where the suow could not lic. These 
parts appeared to he quite bluck, and #o far as I conld judge were 
Of igneous origin. ‘The few rocks I obtained from the ico and from 
the stomedchs of penguins bear this ont, Prof. Jumes Gelkie finding 

olivine, basalt, basalt lava and possilily gabbro among them. Rock 
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frogments and earthy matter were seon on some of the bergs and 
ice. On January 12th we saw what appeared to be high monn- 
tainons land and glaciers stretching from about. #4" 25'S, 59° 10! W, 
to about 65° 30'S. 58° W.: this I bolieve may have bem the eastern 
coast of Groham’s Lund, which has never bafore hoon seen. But it 
would be unwise-to be too certain, for it mist hove been 60 miles distant 
from wa, and Rosa fonnd that-in these regions ono is not only liable at 
some future time to sail over one’s own land. but occasionally also over 
that laid down in the chart by other folk, We wore mnable, however, to 
‘wake further investigation, for. onr vessel waa not yet filled with 
blubber. Ross calls the attontion of future visitors to donbtfnl voloanie 
activity im Joinville Land; there is certainly no sign of present 
activity, 

Bergs.—The whole of this district south of 60° S. is strewn with: 
bergs, and south of 62° S. they become very numerous. No entire day 
can be recorded when bergs were not sscn, South-east of Danger 
Islets they were most thickly distributed. Here I have counted at one 
time from deck as many as sixty-five, all of great size, to say nothing 
of smaller ones, In Deoembar many lay 60 to 100 miles north-east of 
Joinville Land, and likewise in Junuary, in about 64° 30° & ond 
5<° to 56° W. The longest waa about 30 miles long, another about 
10 miles, and several were from 1 ta 4 tutes long. ‘The highest 
berg the Balena saw was about 250 foat high; but many were 
mot over 70 or 80 feét,! the: uverngy possibly heing about 160 feed 
high. Alt theese bergs aro tabular, or weathor-worn varieties of the 
tabular forme, Thay become pierced with caves, and these: aro aomeq 
times connected with funnel holes, ‘through which, as ‘the swell heats wp 
the caves, immense columns uf spray are projected. They may be 
finely castellated, pillared, or archd. One that J saw was beauti- 
fully conical, The hase of the borgs is coloured pale’ brown by uarine 
organiame, and other brown streuks are seen beyond the water-level. J 
failed to olwerve any lnminons glow, Mr, Burn Murdoch his 
admirably depicted these burge in numerous paintings. They present 
4 magnificent appearance. Clothed in mist they raise thelr mighty 
snow-lad shoulders to a stately height, or shine forth brilliantly’ in 
the um. Althotich they are of the purest white, yet they plow with 
colour. | The erevices exhibit rich cobaltic bine, and everywhere are 
splashes of emerald green, 

Pack Tee—The pack ice is eaid not to be heavier than that of the 
north, and ig similar in-nature, It is. froquently coloured brown hy 
4 diatom Corythron eryopiglion, which warms in the water niar the 
main pack, We first met the pack ice on December 19th in G2" 99" Ses 
62° 20 W.; it -waa-dense and rn east and west, In January we mat 
the pack edge running ewit and west in G4" $7' fron) about 54° Ww, 
tobe" W. Ou January 12th, when of Cape Lockyer ond in sizht of 
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what 1 beliove was tho easterly coast of Grmbam's Land, we saw what 
appeared to be open water to the south, and, possibly, I think we might 
have penetrated very far to the sonth, and oven, perhaps, to have 
attuined a higher Intitnde than onr brave and distinguished pre- 
diecessor, Captain- James Weddell. We might, at all events, have made 
loser examination of what we bilieved to be the easterly coast of 
Graliam’s Land. Deeply to my disuppoimtment the ship turned back 
again to literally soak in blond. 

Sea.—The colour of the sea varies from o dirty olive-brown near 
the pack edge te a clear blue further from it. In the bluest water it 
was most profitable to hunt for seals. Deep-eca temperatures were 
taken. and « colder intermediate stratum was indicated. Dr, Buchan 
tolls mo the conditions are similar to those north of the Wyviile 
Thomson ridge: This is the first occasion on which the Negretti and 
Yambra thermometer and Tir, Mill's reversing frame were used in snob 
high eonthern latitudes. A fow observations on the froczing and 
melting point of sea-water were obtained. Wo never experienced any 
vory groat swoll. Some few observations for currents were made, and 
flants were thrown over from the ice to some degrees north of the 
equator, Berge svem to induce currents. The lead was cast in the. 
vicinity of Danger Talands, and some few bottom samples wore obtained. 
These ore being examined by Dr. John Murray, of the Challenger, and 
Mr. Hobert Irvine, ‘he depth varied from 70 fathoms to 300 fathoms: 
and no bottom. 1 brought home several water samples, and these 
Dr, Gibson and Mr. Hobert Irvino find to be similar to samples: 
obtainad from high northern Ietitudos, 

Meteordlogy.—Periods of fima calm weather alternate with very. 
sovero gales, manually accompanied by fog and snow. The barometer 
never attained 30 Inches. ‘The records of air temperature are very 
remarkable; our lowest temperature was 208 Fahr., our highest a7 6: 
Fahr., only a difference of 16°8 Fahr. in the total range for a period ex- 
tondiue slightly over two mouths, compare this with’our climate; where 
in a single day and night you may get o varintion of more than twice 
that amount. Tho average temperatures show o still more remarkable 
uniformity. 

Docember averaged 31°14 Fahr. forone hundred and fifteen readings; 
January 31°10 Fahr. for one lundred and ninety-cight readings ; 
February 20°65 for one hundred and sixteen realings, a range of less 
than 14° Fahr. This I consider to be very significant, and worthy 
of special attention to future Antarctic explorers, for may it not indi- 
cute a similar uniformity of temperature throughout the year. Antarctic 
cold ins been much dreaded by some; the four hundred and twenty-nine. 
readings I took during December, January, and February show an 
avernge tempemttire of only 80°76 Pakr.; this being in the very 
height of eommer in latitudes corresponding to the Paros Islands in the 
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north, but I believe the temperature of winter will not vary very much 
from that of summer, This uniformity of temperature partly accounts 
for the great acoumulation of ico which is formed, not on account of 
the great severity of the winter but because there is practically no 
summer to melt it. The conformation of land and sea in the south also 
seoms to bear this out. Let us follow out Harvey's motto, “to seek and 
study the secrets of nature by way of experiment.” Personally I am 
not in a position, as far as pecuniary resources ure at my command, to 
nudertake this work, but my heart is in it, and if by any means the 
chance is given me I am ready to winter in the Antarctic. 

On February 18th we steered for the Palklands. The following 
afternoon we sighted Clarence Island, its three bold ridges looming 
through mist and sound. ‘Tho land was wild and majestic, towering over 
the adjacent bergs. It was entirely snowelad except on the steepest 
slopes, which chiefly face the south. On February 19th wo passed our 
Jast iceberg in about 60" 27'S. 58° 40' W., de. 40 miles north of Clarence 
Tsland, Port Stanley was reached on February 25th, Portland on May 
24th, and finally on May 0th wo came to rest at Dundee, 

Mr. Seebohm has vividly pictured the onrush of summer in the 
Arctic; but how different in the Antarctic. There, there is eternal 
Winter, and the snow never melts. As far north as man has travelled 
he has found reindeer and hare basking in the sun, and country brilliant 
with rich flora ; within the Antarotic circle no plant is to be found. 

Long shall I remember the beauties of these ice-bound scenes, the 
grandeur and tho silence. One's feelings cannot be expressed, one’s 
thoughts cannot be fathomed as one stands alone during the night- 
watches on a deserted deck while the sun skirts the horizon and paints 
the world with colour, and the white ice floats in the calm black wators. 


Pretimisany Reronr ey C. WW. Doxabp, 3.8,, om. 


Any information, however slight, about places so little known and #0 
seldom visited as the Antarctic lands is of value to the scientist and 
geographer. The Antarctic expedition was originally proposed by a 
Dundes company us » commercial undertaking, the object of which was 
to discover and capture a true whale-bone whale living under similar 
conditions to the black or Greenland whale of the north. Tho idea of 
combining with ‘this some scientific research originated with Mr. Leigh 
wr who brovght the subject to the notice of the Royal Geographical 

ty. 

Leaving Dundee in September of last year we had a pleasant thongh 
somewhat stormy voyage out. The fleet conristod of four ships. 
Mr. Brno and Mr, Burn Murdoch travelled together on the Balwna, 
while I was accommodated on board tho Active. Both of theses ships 
were thoroughly fortified for work among ics, and had spent many years 
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in Gremnland and Davis Strait, Tho captains were perfect masters of 
the somowhat diffionlt subject of ico-navigation, and seemed to feel at 
home once more when we reached the smooth, quiet waters of these ice- 
bound regions. 

On the passage out we, ou board the Actiec, touched at the beautiful 
Island of Madeira in October, and two more months landed us in the 
barren Falkland Islands. Sailing thence on December 11th, we crossed 
the stormy waters to the east of Cape Horn, and saw our first iceberg 
on December 18th, On the same day wo sighted Clarence Island—one 
of the South Shetlands. These are called after onr own northern 
Shetlands, and the part sighted by us lies only some 60 miles nearer the 
pole. But whata difference betwoon the two places. Our own Shetlands 
bright with ladies dressed in light summer garments, and carrying tennis 
Taqquets and parasols, the South Shetlands, even in the height of 
smmomer, clad in an aimost complete. covering of snow, only a steep cliff 
or bold rook standing out in deep contrast hero and thore, thy only 
inhabitants being birds or seals; and even the bird-life, with the 
exception of the penguins, iescanty, Sir James Rosson his third voyage 
entered the ice at nearly the same spot, and fifty years before—all but a 
week—had sheltered from a westerly gale under the inhcspitable shores of 
Clarence Island. Its highest point stauds 4557 feet above sea-level. 

For a few days after this we wero delayed by fog—a frequent 
gcourrence among ioe both im the eouth and in the north On 
December 23rd.we wighted Danger Islands, lying immediately to the 
east of Joinvillo Inland. The sea around them was thickly studded 
with icebergs, most of which were aground, anid many of large size. 
These bergs require a word of description. Unlike those seen in the north, 
they are quite flat on the top, their sides forming perpendicular cliffs of 
100 feet to 200 feet in height. In shape they are roughly quadri- 
lateral, Many of them were over a milo in longth, and we saw ove 
which wae at least 30 miles long. These enormons masses of ioe are 
probably. built up where the ‘land forms « long gentle slope from a 
considerable height down to the seashore, the same slope continuing for 
a mile or more omt to sea. Snow accumulates on this slope and 
gradually alips out to sea, forming what is called an ice-foot. The 
ontermost portion of thia at length reaches a depth at which it can 
float, and soon breaks off to form a berg. Taking the average snowfall 
as one inch » day, that is to say, about 30 feet» year, the fonnda- 
tions of each of these bergs must haye been laid down about sixty 
years before it becomes a separate entity, Now the qnestion naturally 
arises—why should these bergs differ so much from the high pinnacled 
bergs of the north? The latter, it is well known, are formed from 
deep glaciers, running in narrow ravines. But still this does not 
anawer the juestion. I think the explanation must lie in the goological 
structure of the two lands. That in the north is composed for the 
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most part of water-budded rocks, while in the south no sedimentary 
firmations have been seen—all tho coast-line at least haing of volcanic 
origin, ond, therefore, aa the geologist would explain, not oondacive | 
ti the formation of deep ravines. This question, however, would 
require to be treated separately and at length by the grologiat. 

Passing Darwin Islet, the most southern of the Danger Islands, we 
eanght a glimpse of Panlet Island through the miat. The latter is o 
high conical island rising to 7A() feet above the sea. The mist and fog 
which prevailed during the first five days of our stay amongst the ice 
prevented our haying «a good view of any of these places, and concealed 
Jomville Island altogether. Some days Inter, however, wo had an 
opportunity of examining them more closely. On December 2crd-we fall 
in with two of the other ships belonging to the Scottish fleot, and om the 
24th the three of us steamed up and mnohered to a large ico flow in 
Int. 64° 29'S, Jong, 66° 14 W. From: here we bad a magnificent view 
Of the mountains of Palmer's Land, lying to the south of the Erebus and 
Terror Gulf, ‘These seemed to form o small chain, culminating in the 
peak of Mount Haddington, the height of which Ross gives at 7050 font, 
The scene om that cvening from the ship's deck was one of the most 
impressive I havp ever witnessed. ‘To the west lay this chain of snow~ 
clad mountains, thrown into various shades of light and dark by the 
low sun, with here and there the face of ao cliff or Black rouk standing 
ott in. deep contrast to the surromnding enow. To thn ‘south the ive 
floo, studded with numerous smail bergs and hummocks, stretched ag 
far ga the eye could reach ; out to the eastward lay a long chain of bergs, 
their perpendionlar faces tinged bright red hy the sun’s rays, Between 
these borgs and the tice Iay an open expanse of dark-water. To the 
north was the loose scattered ice, amull berge and dark water channels, 
throngh which we liad just steamed. Throw over this the Hlac glamour 
80. frequently seen in the Antaretic, which, combined with the absolute 
stillness and quiet, broken only occasionally by the splash or harsh 
‘quangk” of m penguin, or the soft “tweet of the snow petrel, made 
Up a magnificent and impowing spectacle. Christmas Day was one to he 
remembered, The greater part of it was calm with bright sunshine, 
’ ‘During the oatly part of the afterndon the temperature Of the sir rose 
to 67° Fahr. The atmosphere was very clear. By daylight ths scone. 
seemed somewhat harsher in outline; but in the twilight, with tho sea 
likes mirror, and slight ice forming on the surface, the effect was, if 
possible; onhanced, aud acted on one like # spell, On December 30th 
we again found ourselves in the neighbourhood af Panlet Island, and for 
the next ten diye we had excellent opportunities of observing the He of 
the land about the southery portion of Joinville Teland, 

Paulot Inland docs not uppeur quite s formidable ax Ross describes 
it: Its heipht is 750 feet. Iu shape it ia more or less conical, His 
north side, of which I-am fortunate enough to possess a photograph, is 
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almost clear of snow, and presents a shelving beach covered with loose 
atones. On these numerous ponguina and seals were lying, ‘This beach 
forms the termination of a triangular valloy, which outa deeply into the 
fice of the hill. We did uot attempt a landing here, thongh such could 
easily have been effected. A bare rock, lying to the north of Paulet 
Taland, wa rocognised aa Eden Telet. 

To thy west of Pwulet Island the land is low, forming, us we 
discovers soma days luter, a separate island. To the north the land 
slopes rapidly up into a small cluster of hills, the highest point being & 
remarkably double peak called by Rows Mount Percy, and rising to o 
height of 8700 feet. The whole southern elope of this seems to form 
ote glacier, the berge yielded by it being from 30 to 60 feet high, 
Many of these were heard and seen to break off. A few camo down in 
the form of a small avalanche, causing a lond noise which could be 
heard for many mile around. Lying to the north of Panlet Taland, and 
forming: an indentation betwoen the low and tho high land, is what we 
took at the time to bea deep bay. Toss indicates the position of this in 
hie chart. It-turned out later to be tho eastern entrance to the channel 
which sepurates Joinville Teland from the long flat ialand lying to the 
south of i. In the north of the Erebns anal Terror Golf lie several 
sinall islets. Two of these are high, conical, erater-ahaped rocks lying 
4 or § miles off the north shore, 

Toes was quite right in supposing thal o passage existe between 
Joinville Teland and Lowis Philippe Land, leading from the Erebus and 
Terror Gulf into Branafield Stralte on the weet. Through this passage 
a considerable tide runs with the chb and flow, and we felt w slight 
westerly awoll ou nearing it, I have no recollection of seeing the tower- 
shaped mok which Ross called I) Urville’s Monument, but in nearly the 
position assigned to it, though further inland, is # conspieugas hill 
abort 600 feet high, with a bare conical summit. ‘This, looked at from 
the south, might easily be supposed to rive from the low land near the 
shore. Near the western extremity of Joinville Island, called hy Hoss 
Point Bransfield, we discovered « channel running inland in an easterly 
direction. At the entrance were two penguin rookeries, ono on each 
shore, I lanied on the shure to the south, collected specimens of the rocks 
and visited the rookery. The specimens ore at present being examined 
by Professor James Geikie. They consist chiefly of izneous and echiatoge 
Tots, the former mostly hasaliy, The cookery was ocoenpied by a some- 
whut rare varioty of penguin, the white-headed form or Pygosoulie Papua, 
These birds have a much harsher ory than any of the other varieties seen, 
There were only game forty to fifty nesta altogether The beach on 
Which they are situated forms a long low point, the surface of which was 
bare and made wp of amall, flat angular stones. A fow patches of mos 
here and there, and tho seaweeds along the sliore formed the only vege- 
tation. Proceeding eastwards along the channel which our captain has 
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named “ Active Sound,” it was found to average about 2 milee in 
Titeadth for the first 8 to 10 miles. ‘he two shores aro nearly parallel, 
and each is lined by an ice-foot or cliff, that on the north shore being 
about 60 feet in height, while the opposite one is somewhat lower. 
Here and there a rock or emall beach showed beneath the ice-foot. 

About 3 or 4 miles from the entrance we pussed the conspionous 
hill already reforred to. It is situated on the north shore and rises vory 
abruptly to a height of 600 feet. It forms o single imolated peak ; 
soundings taken in this part of the channel gave no bottom at 40 to 60 
and S0 fathoms, On the north shore the snow slopes rapidly up from 
the ice-foot, boing here and there broken by a long crevasse or creck, 
ora black corner of rock standing out. On the sonth shore the slope 
is much more gradual; the snow rises in one unbroken slope to the 
height of 100 to 160 feet. Ag we proceeded eastwards tho channel 
became broader, ani was found to be continuous with the inlet seen to 
the north of Paulet Taland. It thus cuta off the southern portion of 
Joinville Island aaa separate island. To thisourcaptain gave the namo 
of Dundes Island. Tt forma a long, nartow snow-covered plain, the 
highest point being not more than 160 feet above sea-level, Its total 
length, from Point Bransfield to Cape Purvis iy 20 miles, ita average 
breadth about 4 miles. The channel is broadest about tho centre, 
whore it measures 5 miles across, From this point it narrows towards 
the eastern entranew, which is about 4 miles across, About the middle 
of the channel, on the north shora lies “Gibeon Bay,” hounded on the 
east by the prominont headland called “Cape Alexander.” In the hard 
black rock here exmieed are several strata of a lighter colour anil softer 
material, dipping to the south at an angle of 45°, These appeared to be 
of sedimentary formation. 

Immediately to the cast of Cape Alexander is a deep fiord ranning 
inland and turning to the weet, towards the head of Gibson Bay, thus 
converting the headlant! into 4 small peninsula, ‘To the esstward were 
two penguin rookeries, one of very large size, and ocenpied by counties 
numbers af the common or black-throated penguin. 

Lying opposite Cape Alexander on the sonth shore is a sunken reef, 
on which we had the misfortune to strike, Though a gale of wind was 
blowing at the time no serious damage resulted, the ship being got off 
in about six hours littl the worse.of the accident, 

Working to the south throngh the Erebus and Terror Gulf, the land 
to the west is indistinctly seen as a range of low hills, he peninsola 
which forms the southern boundary is deeply ont into by an arm from 
the gulf called by Ross Admiralty Inlot.. The land to the.cast of this 
rises in & long, unbroken snow-covered slope to a height of 2000 fee> 
and has received the name of “Snow Hill.” <A long low island sepa 
rated from the Snow Hill by « narrow channel completes the easter 
boundary. To tho west of the inlet, the imposing muss of Mount 
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Haddington rises in successive yoleania terraces, Captnin Larsen, of 
the Norwogian ‘slip Jasen, landed an the ialand: to the north of Snow 
Hill, which may be eilled Seymore Island, and obtained there a number 
of fossile—spevimens of which are now in the hands of Prof Janes 
Getkio. They are mostly jurassic forme, ‘Captain Larsen reports that 
he found no traces of vegetation ther, the surince being formed of 
volcanic débris und wumlecrs of these fossils, 

Ong more note with regard to land: We were not in & position to 
atothe land described by Mr. Broce us lying to tho-aouth-west of Cape 
Lockyer, but Captain Larsen reports luvin & seen land in the same place, 
Lam inclined to think that this is the eastern shore of Graham's Lanil, 
that is to say, part of the mainland or continent itself The probability 
is that the rest if the land seen forms » group of islanda lying to the 
north of this mainland. 

Ross did not reach the latitude of (5° on this meridian, being stuak 
in pock-iee lying olf Cape Lockyer. My impression ia that round this 
cape is 4 cumplex series of currents, which collects pack-ico and <o 
forms a. barrier imponetrable by any ship without steam, Two of the 
steamors—the Diana anid the Jasen—worked through this and approached 
nearly to the 65th parallel. ‘They both report that they could easily have 
gone further had they seen any advantage to be gained from. it, there 
being plenty of water-channels throngh the ice. This was in the end of 
January, or beginning of February,.s short time aftar a long-continued 
avutherly gale, and it is interesting to nota that the pack ‘met with by 
thetn at this time wus wholly composed of sheets of thin bay ics. Ontto 
the eastward lay « continuation of the Jong chain of bergs to which I 

An expedition composed of two ships devoted solely to scientific 
Pursuits could do an immense amount of work hers, I have talked this 
matter over with vurions men interested in whaling, and have come to 
the conclusion. that such an expedition could be undertaken for one 
season at the very small expense of £4000 for each ship. It is naeless 
fo trust to the sealers for exploring pus for as long as they can 
fll their whips with blubber in latitude 64° they will. never penetrate 
to i. 

——————$———__ 
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Ms. Swax has made soveral discoveries of fresh ruins on his way up to 
Port Victoria, and writes a3 follows to Mr. Theodore Bent :— 

July 13th, 1893.—At the Loteani I found ono set by the side of the 
road and about)} mile from the drift, and about 200 yards from the 
Limpopo, Another set waa nearer. the Limpopo and the drift, 
Bewides these I fonnd several shapeless heaps of stones. Iwas delighted 
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fo see that they were of the Zimbabwe period, although’ the workwan: 
ship was not qnite so good neat the great tomplo, ‘The course, were 
fairly regular, aud the battering tuck of each sneséssive course and the 
roading of the ends of tho walls were very cleverly done. "The wails 
wero built on ciroular onrves, atid of the same Gheissnse granite as 
“Zimbabwe. The doorways had places for stakes, I'fuund that the length 
of the radius was equal to the diameter of the Landi temple, or the oir 
cumforence of the great tower. I thon proceeded to orientate the temple. 
The sun was nearly set. Isat on the centre of the are, and whe 
delighted to find that the sun desvended nearly in a line with the main 
doorway.: I then rocollovted that the winter solstice was only seventeen 
days past, and on allowing for the difference in the sun's declinution for 
that time, T found that line from the contre of the aro through the 
middie of the doorway pointed exactly to the sun's centre when it 
eet at! the winter solstice, The other ruin is also orientated to the 
getting aun. 

July 16th, 1893—1 found two ruins and several heaps of fallen 
stones on the loft bank of the Loteuni River at its junction with the 
Limpopo, both Wilt in the same styleas Zimbabwe. Having but littl 
time, T devoted myself entirely to the smaller of: the two, and found 
that the sun, when setting at the winter solstice, would shine throuyli 
tho middle of one of the doorways on the centro of the arc. ‘Tliis 
I fanoy, places our theories regarding orientation and geometrical 
Sauatruction beyond a donbt. 

‘Auguet 7th, 1899.—1 have a really splendid bagfal of runing. At 
the Loteanit there wete two (which I have already described), in the 
Lipokole Hills two, near Somalali four, and one actually within 300 
yards of the meseroom at Maclutaie. Tam foing to seo one on n ridge 
uhove the Makalangu village, up the ‘Shashi, which you visited with 
Captain Nishet. Taleo hear of ono lot on the Ipagi River, this miking 
‘dozen in all. I was ablo to fix the radii of two curves of the une at 
Maolntsie, and of four curves near Semalali, and they are all constracted 
om the Zimbabwe plan. The two on the Lipokole Hills are ‘furtresses, 
and ure not built on the plans Of the temples, The ‘temples generally 
seem to consist of two curves only, and are in halEmoan shape, and 
acem never to have been comiplote enolainres, Ihave not been alla to 
settle the orientation of any of them yet, I shall send plans later, 
Although all these temples are built’ of very rough stones, no good 
ones being obtainable, yet the curves are extremely well execnted, 
and are generally trne in their whole length to within on» oF two inches, 

I made some excavations in a amall tumulus at the great ruin near 
Semalali; ‘The tunulue eosisted of wood-ashes, stones, soil, and muooh 
pottery and bones, I fonnd the little sun images of terra-cotta, and 
some fragments of very jie pottery, Some pieces ware peculiar in 
shape. Ono, not a very fing piece, had curioun docorations on a concare 
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part. Another was a very ourions nozzle of a jar, and another had one 
of these holes for suspension like the Antiparos pots: I also got o 
fragment of an ivory bracelet (plain). | 

September 5th,—Near the "Msingwani River are seven lota of ruina, 
and of these at least three were by the Zimbabwe people. I measured 
the radii of three curves here—17: 17, 27, and 27 feet respoctively, and 
they were laid off with wonderful nocuracy. 

The rnin at the Landi River, which wo did not measure necurately 
on our way up, is also very interesting: Ono door is to the north, 
and the other 128° and « fraction from it; eo that tho line from the 
centre to the son rising at midwinter bisects tho ard betwoen the 
doorways. If one conld measure the oircumferonce of this are with 
sufficient accuracy, we could deduce the obliquity of the ecliptic when 
the templo was built, I made an attempt, and arrived at about 
“000 8.0.3 hut really it is impossible to measure with sufficient nocracy 
to arrive at anything: definite by this method, although from it we 
may got wsefal corroborative evidence. 

September Sth—I hope to spond two days and a night at Zimbabwe, 





Major Sir Johu C, Willonghby has written a short record * of five 
weeks’ work at the Mashonaland ruins in continuation of that done 
by myself in i891. A fow additional objects have been found, Int 
in the list of things found, which Sir John places at the end of his 
pamphlet, I seo hardly anything except duplicates of those found 
by me. One object, however, may be of nse in considering the 
estion of the original constructors of these ruins, which Sir John 
describes asa piece of copper about siz inches in length, « quatter of 
an inch wide, and an eighth of an inch thick, covered with a green 
tabstance (whethar enamel, paint or lucquer, Tam unable to determine) 
and inlaid with one of the triangular “Zimbabye desicns.” Also some 
very fine pottery was discovered and crucibles with specks of gold in 
them, similar to those found by me. Sir John objects to Mr. Swan's 
theories respecting tho construction of. the temples, but, as he says, 
“Mr. Swan hes chiefly based lis theory of the orientation of tha 
temple on the existence of a hele in the wall, ho shows that be has 
not grasped the paint stall. The said hole in the wall had nothing 
whatever to do with Mr. Swan's theories, but was the basis of an 
entirely subsidiary theory, which from want of data to #0 pon was 
abandoned, Mr. Swan writes that on his journey up to Victoria he haa 
meastred no Jess than twelve ruina, and since they all agree with his 
theory respecting the orientation and wurves of the great Zimbabwe 
rnin, all doubt ix removed from his mind concerning their accuracy, 
Sir Jolin attacks me on a few points connected with tho natives, 
* * Further Excarationa at Zimbabya! by Major Sir Jokn Willoughby, Philip & Son. 
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butagain he appeare to have read my #tatomenis Inncemrately, “4 Mr. 
Bent,” says Sir John, “refers to the word picconini as a term of 
Rative origin . . . piccanini ts not a term proper to the native dinlects, 
tot ono which was intrxluced by the white moan and adopted by 
the native.” On the contrary, I say ("Ruined Cliles of Mashonaland," 
Pp: 68), “Anything small they term piccaning; the word ia universal 
and points to intercourse with other coutinents,” Again Sir John 
quarrela with me because T call Mualia god, whereas Sir John says 


“it ie m spirit” Tha solution of thia disputed point had perhaps 


better be referred to the missionaries, Sir John also disputes the 
altitude of Fort Victoria os given by Mr. Swan, preferring the valine 
3600 feet to 3200 feet. Mr. Swan writes that he confidently hopes to do 
some nore work at the ruins after the present troubles are over and tho 
rainy season past, J. ‘Turopoms Best. 





FORMOSA. 


A Fonnicx Office Report (Commercial No. 11 (1893)), “On the Island of 
Formosa, with special references to its Nesources and Trade,” Las been 
written by Mr, Hosie, It is a document of very great value geographi- 
eally and commercially, dealing with the island as a whole: anil it 
renches us together with a series of photographs of native types, and u 
new map of Formosa, 

The island is now an indopondont province of the Chinesa Enipire, 
the governor being directly responsibls to the central povernment, 
The governor resides at Tui-pei Fu, in the worth, and the island ia 
ivided into three profeotures—ihose of the narth (Tal-pei Fn), south 
(Tai-nan Fu), and centre (Tai-wan Fu), The railway which was 
commenced some years ago with the intention of connecting the woetern 
part of the island with the port of Kelnng, on the north-eant, has nover 
been actually open along ite whole length, but it is leing pushed: 


towards the south, where there are prospects of a hetter return, and the 


new administration of the province ia purming a wise and economical 


industrial policy 


Date are still wanting to construct 4 complete physical googmphy 
of the island; the composition of the high axial range which runa from 
north to sonth and culminates in Mount Sylvia (11,800 feet) and Mount 
Morrison (12,850 feet) is still unknown. Thronghout the idland there 
are immense carboniferma deposita, At éome remote period, the plain 
in which Tai-pei lies waa the bottom of a lake, until the pressure of the 
water burst the barrier of the three connected spurs of the Ta-tung Shan 
and Kuan-tin Shan, which rise to a height of fram 1700 feet to 2300 
feet. Artesian wells haye been sunk in this plain to a depth of 200 feet, 
throngh strata of clay, sand, shells, and gravel. In the north-oaat of 
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the inland: numerous anlphur apringe oseur where sulphur is mann- 
faotured ; on the Kelung branch of the Tamaui River there are many 
geyeers; whilo in the south, coral limestone with oyster aholls at an 
dlovution of 2000 feet point ito veléania upheaval at no very distant dite, 
The west coast of the idand is fringed with mud-bonks deposited by thu 
numer mountain dreams, While the land is this advancing scawaril 
on the weet, the east coast is: rockbonnd, and resiste the attucks of 
tho sn... 

The island, which measures shout 226 milés long, and from 70 miles 
to BO miles weross ite prestest breadth, hos no large rivers except the 
Taisul, in the-north, at the mouth of which a aand-ber prevents large 
veesels from ontering except at high-water, Tho harbour of Kalong, 
the north-dastern terminus of the milway, ia the best im the island, 
Takon Harbour, in tho south-west, is now silted op, and has been 
abandoned for An-ping, farther north, the port of Tai-nan, which, 
however, is lishlo to be swopt by typhoons. 

The veystation ia more markedly tropical than that on the opposite 
mainland, and inoludes plants and trees which ars not found in 
continental Cliina, moh.as the rattan and betel-nut palm. These may 
have leon carried from the south by the’ Kuro Shimo (the Gulf Stream 
of the Pacific), which tos along the enst coast. ‘This is the more likely 
becomes the mttan wlso grows in. Hai-nan, midway between Formom 
and the Malay Archipelage, where it ia indigenous. 'The insedts, too, 
resemble those of Hai-ran and the Malay Archipelago, and it is posable 
they hava been carried to Formoea hy the prevniling winds. 

Mr. Hosie gives an abstract of the meteorological conditioneat Tameni 
for each year, from 1887 to 1801. ‘The minimum temperature recorded 
ia 40° Poin February 1888; the maximam 100° F.in June and July 
1633. The mean temperaturey are not given, but tho minima are over 
60° ¥, from May t» September each year; and the maximum of no month 
is under 71° F. The rainfall is irregular, varying 0°38 inch in June 
1887,. to 17-49 inches in June 189S,and-17+20 inches in September 
igi. The figures do not show any regular rainy senson. The total 
nunual fall for each of tho years reported on was 66-80, 76°28, 75-63, 
76-34, 36°40 inches, an average rainfall for the five years of 75-9 inches, 

- Tho (thinese did not reach Formosa until after Europeans had been 
established as traders for some seventy years in possession. It is 
diffoult to diseswer traces of the aboriginal inhabitants, but probably 
they wore. the ancestors.of the “ Pepohwans," or “savages of the plain,” 
and the nncivilised savages of the mountains. ‘These are of a Malayan 
type, but in many respects their appearance sugpests intermixture with 
the people of the northorn Japancso islands. The Chinese population 
of Formoss is between two millions and three millions, but no idea cin 
‘be formed of the numbers of the savage tribes. 

In actribe visited by Mr, Hosie in 1802, on the Sintian branch of the 
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Famani River, the Japanese characteristics were very pronouncdd, "The 
Inen ‘were tattooad with ‘a ainglo vertical blow line down the middle of 
the forehead, aid io similar lino from the centro of the muder lip tr 
néarly the middle of the chin. The children wore not tattooed, but the 
wont presented a grotesque appearances, having tattooed) designs on 
both upper and lower lips, extending werors the cheeks to tho ears in a 
narrowing Liue line. Tho natives of Vormota were probably carried by 
atorms from varions islands of the Malay peninsula, their language 
bhowing marked Malayan affinities, and ovidence of the practice of head- 
hunting being ulso fortheoming. Within the last twenty years a native 
of the Philippine Talands was drifted by # storm to the north-east const, 
of Formosa, where he landed and scttled down, thus proving the 
ressounbleness of this proceas of involuntary migration. 

The soil yields all sorts cf vegetable crops with unparalleled 
profusion, and there are two harvests annually of rice and sweet potatoes, 
which are the chief food products. Mr. Hosie enters with some detail 
into the various, textile, oil-producing, and medicmal plants of the 
island, These ara very numerous, ond as yet neither natives nor 
foreigners have talen anything like full advantage of the abundant 
resunrees. which the forestw afford. The main industries are tea- 
growing, siger-rising, camphor und «nlphur extraction.. Coal exists in 
many yarts of the island, bat the coal-trade of Kelung is almost atin 
piandetill, through the vucillating policy of the provincial government, 
and their econt encouragement of foreign methods. Tracesof gold have 
heen discovered at various spots, but no auriferous reofe have been as 
yet atruck, and the gold is derived entirely from washings, 

4Uimost the entire output of Formosa tea-finds ite wuy to the Dnited 
States. More than half the sugar goes to Japan, and the rest to other 
Chinese ports and Hongkong, ‘he camphor goes to Hongkong, whence 
it is sunt to Europe. ‘The trade of the island is capable of great 
development. 


JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL MANCHURIA. 
By the Rey. J. A. WYLIE. 


Ie the tnonthe of Septoniber and October last year (1892) 1 took a journey throagh 
Contral Manchuria, My chjees in taking this journey, fur whieh 1 applied for aru 
obtained luave of absenco from tiny #tation for two rontlin, waa twolbld: drat, to 
obtain a little rest from the usual, rontine of work, and secondly to nogeico om littl 
mors knowledye of the penersl features of the country, and of the situation, sige and 
rolative importance of the cities and towns in that purt of Manchuria. The Juumey 
lasted irom Soprember 6th antil November 10th, fully nine weeks; the distance 
travelled was 4460 Chinese, miles (or li), being equal to about 1480 Kuglish miles 
The route chosen waa northward through Mokden and Wicling to Kai-Tuan, 
thenor north-east to Kirin, thence north to Ashi Ho, eastward to Pin Chu, noeth- 
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ward to Pa Zen So, ood Pol Yuan Sin Zn (this last Weiig my farthest point north); 
thence turvine south-west I proceeded to Hu Lan, from Hu Lan to Shyang Cheng 
Pu, thenos weatwward to Hein Cheng (or Petana), thence sontliwand to Kuan Cheng 
Tzu ad eouth-weet-to Fa Ku Men and Hain Men ‘Tun, From thot | turned away 
west to Hain Li Tun; then [ took a circuitous route to Kuang Ning, visiting the 
small Lams Tong and the large Lama'l'ung (which are two important Lama temples 
in. Mongolian territory near the Manchurian fromtior); from Kuang Ning T went 
west tol Chu, and then south to Chin Chu; from Chin Chu, in » south-western 
direction, to Tien Chuabg Tai; thence turning north [ came back by way of 
Newehwang to Lino Tang. 

The change of temperature experi jenced during the two monthe was mest 
marked, When E started fron Lise Tang thedaily temperature was about 70? Fuhr, 
tin. and 30° Fuhr. max.; when I reached Kirin I found tint what clothing T had 
taken with me was inqufiiciont to keep me worm, anil so 1 had to purchase two 
wadded Chinese garments, anil this was ou September 17th, This cold weather 
at Kirin proved to be somewhat abnormal, for as 1 went further north, I found 
that many of thie °crops liad been blighted by frost owing to the unuznal fall of 
temperstore, Nevertheless the weather waa mther to the cold: sido all the timed 
was in these northern dintricts: an Ostolwe $0th, at 1 Chu in the south, it wan 
not much, fang, colder thay on September 30th at Pei Toon Lin Zu in the north, 
Only when I bad crossed the River Lino, returiing eestwand, and. had reached 
Newehwang did a tierce northern blast begin to blow, and then being unprepared 
for-it, I had to go to Ties ‘Tang, the coldest ride IT have yet experienced, 

Thon rule, po far as Manchurian rouls go, were remarkably good: when I loft 
Liao Tang they were heavy, and only siow yroeresa could bo made: Wat along spell 
of clear bright weather soon dned them wp, and long beforn | ruchet Kirin it waa 
very fine travelling, Wille in the great plain north of Kirig, ard again on the west. 
aide of the . Sihioast coming sonth, long stretches uf mmooth jevel ground were | 
traversed. Only after I left Chin Chu did T cxperienco difficulty from the state of 
the roads, Hain had fallon very heavily on two successive nights and daring part 
of the intervening day, amt hod mole the ditchey sod pools of that low-lying 
illstrict, at all tines numerous and deep, more numorms and deeper still, Our 
progress for meveral days at that time was very slow; ot times every carter wonld- 
etiood still Yor half an boar befor ventoring into a pool or ditch: several times we 
Hind to tisk belng the first to crease: while or two successive days, and for houre wt a 
time, and that echietiy in the early bourse of the morning before dawn, the clogging 
of the oxJe and wheels of the cart with the thick mud necessitated a stoppage every 
three or four minutes that the carter might pot them tight. 

As ty time was limited, and as my perpost was to get over a good deal of 
ground in that ligited time, | did mot delay tn any of the cities or towne With 
the exception of Kirii abd Chin Cha 1 did not wait anywhere longer than a day, 
My. usual practice waa to mmke a cimuit of each place either outside or inside (or 
partly outside aid partly inside) of the walls, and to ride through several of the 
principal streets, '[hl4 eave meu very fair iden of the extent of any town or clty 
and of ite general appearance, az well a¢ of what constituted its principal Industries. 

The chief cropain the districts: throngh which I-went were the tall millet, four 
kinds of which ure cultivated, the muall millet, three kinds of which are cultivated, 
beans of everal kinds, hemp of two' kinds, cotton lu parts south of Kai Yuan, 
tive clicty south of Kal Yuan, potatoes moro cultivated in the north and to the wet 
of the Sungsri. Indigo, whest, barley, and opium are largely crown, but the in- 
gatlering of these for the year Was over: the great extent to which flour ix weed end 
te tstiwsun! cheapness testified to the large cultivation of wheat. ‘lhe hemp ebieliy 
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grown Is the slender variety, the “linen ma,” and of thin we saw ity many places 
‘large Geile one after the other: it i grown principally fur the mke of the oil 
expressed from the eseds. 

Tho cities und towna I visited were centres of trade for the surrounding country ; 
many of them could boast of very large distilleries, inu-yands of great extent capable 
6f accommodating hundreds of gaests, and ‘ofl-works of vatious kinds; while outside 
their walle were generally some brick-kilns, brick-works and lime-kilns. The 
houses wore chiefiy built of brick; burnt brick was used for the better houses in the 
town, while anburned brick or mud only waa used in the cvuntry., In some of the 
cities the shop-fronta were quite imposing, being suletantially built and lavishly 
‘decorated. Thostrests ponerally were wide and level. I saw nothing of the immense 
ectivity which characterises these cities during the winter months, when all the 
fans are fall and the shops doing a good trade, when from the south come great 
numbers of mea secking employment, and the rush of men and the succession of 
carts is pontinuous. The streets were only moderately busy, the inns were almost 
Geserted; it was evidently only a “waiting” season. And as in the cities there was 
no stir, so neither was there stir in the country, at least on the roads. ‘There was 
moreover, nothing of goods traffic by means of large carts, und very little by mestie 
of ama)l carts: more than half of the large inns open In the winter had closed doors 
for the summer, and at times this gave one the impression of deserted villages. 

The scenory was varied: at fimt we had well-wooded hilly country, with 
mountains to the est; north of Kirin it became less hilly but still undu 
enabling one at times to get a magniflcont view of the vast plain. North of . 
Ashi-Ho the plain got very monotonous; round by Hu-Lan, Pei Toan Lia Tn, 
Shvang Cheog Pu, Petuna, was only the dead level plain: fine upeu country, it is 
true, but no prominent objects making 4 near or distant horizon. The Mongolian 
plain south of Petuna was more undulating, while south of Knan Cheng ‘Tzu, 
we came again to the well-wooded regions: [n the parts ronnd Kuang Ning 
1 Cho and Chin Cha-we have light soil, and vast sandy wastes, but voicanio rocks, 
hud ranges of lille and mountains give beauty and grandeur to the country. It 
did not fall to me to eee the beautiful scenery on the banks of the northern Sangari; 
that beautiful scenery must be farther down the river. Tho northern Sungari 
where I crossed it had no high tanks, and the trees on vither side of it were by no 
means plentiful or umbrageous, It is the southern Sungasri at of near Kirin that 
flows through a finely-wooded country, with hills in all directions, At Kirin the 
views on both sides of the river wore very picturesque: on the south of the river 
wore parks well studded with trees, with bills in the distance; while north of the 
Fiver wore the piles of timber (40 prominent a feature of Kirin) and the city 
itself in the forezround, and beautifal bills with temples situated in romantic delle 
itt the backzround. The houses by the riverside rest on little perpendicularly 

ed blocks of wood, a9 indeed do also some of the streets, while nearly all tho 

are more o¢ Jew built of wood, and the streets are laid with wool. The 
walls of Kirin ure unly 0 or 10 feet high, of no ue for purposes of defence, The 
city inside the walle lao a reputation for extmordinary filth, but concerning 
this IT can bear no trustworthy testimony, because the soil was then dry, and 

} water was not common. Only in two or three places did I notice what 
wight be caliel cesspoola. ‘The Kitin streets are narrow, and #0 blocks of traffic 
moet be frequent. 

About 65 li west of Kirin on the road from Mnkdon, 24 well as on the road 
froma Kuan Cheng Tau, is the village of ‘Ta Shin Ho, where Dr. Groig wus attacked 
the your befory last. I tock a mid-day moal at the inn where that sad incident 
cecurred : on entering tho inn-yard;I heard one or two boys eaying that I was 
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lwen mistaken. The inn-people were most friendly, and they evidently fegretted 
that there had been such an oocurrence us above referred to in their inn at all: 

On the same day as that on which Iwas at Ta Shin Ho, indeed only shortly 
after inaving that village, 1 came to the Lao Te Ling, # charming: place z) the hill 
was steop, but at every turn of the road, there was something beautiful met the 
eyes. At the summit thery ere several fine temples, including one, = Jarge 
Ruildhist temple, in course of erection; and in connection with this there is an 
luteresting stury. In o little huvse with @ feet by 6 feet of accemmodation, 
two-thirds of which in cceupied bya emall Kang, there lives a Buddhist priest. 
His head is not chee-shaven, ae the heads of other Haddhist pricats are, for since 
taking up his residence in“these quarters, or ratherin this sentry-box, be har allowed 
his locks to grow, For fimr years has he already been here, and another three 
years at Joast remain for him to stay. He is seeking to attala perfection, and he 
nvast- finish what he has begun. Not until the temple ts finished building will 
he Beat literty to leave ile post, 

The little door of this priest's domicile is sealed up, eo he never even steps 
ont inte the open sir; there ie only a small opening in the door or window for 
an attendant to hand in his meals. T'hese teala are scanty and few: only ons 
inal a day at teen, He drinks creat quantities of tea, however: he seems to pat 
nd-limit to his indtiignnee in that beverage. In sleep he dees not stretch himself 
out: jo. fact he never lies down, be enly half-reciines, and asleep or awake, he 
constantly keeps palliog away at = rope which eormocta with tho wample bell, 
which mutet never cesses to ring. Travellers passing at all hours may hear tho bell 
embdimg ; thie is part of iis work of merit. 

While I was with him, even although wo spoke in euch a way that everything 
thea ‘might be forgotten, he did mot forget to pall the rope. How, during sleep, he 
manages ie tome the mratery. Hoe had heard long age of the Christian religion; 
wore books I offered him be refused on the ground that before he had purified 
Ituself by commpluting his task, it. would. be sacrilege to tonch books. When 
1 pereeed him: be areepted them, howerer: how earnest must thix man be 
he thus denies Himeclf; otf! it is merit, and merit for hinelf that he 

i ing to attain. 

Kotering. Kirin | saw w ghastly exhibition; two days previously more than 
foety ruen bad teen oxecated jublicly, and their heads were wow hunging up.on 


Thie wae the otier ide of human life from that scen ia the Lao Ta Ling priest, 

At Hsin Cheng I hed a new experience; thore I firet asw the Mongols in 
considerable numbers. (Crcesing the ferry from Hain Cheng to Mongolia wo were 
thrown a long thwe on meh other's company, Many of them speak two 
languages: for the purposes of teade they require to know Chinese. They are 
freer in some ways than the Chinese; there is not 90 sharp a distinction of classes; 
literary mem. and tomcisirates often engnge in business, s0 do the Lamas, The 
magistrates wear very larce fanoy bats, which get very alabby-locking in tha cas of 
thow who do btiying and selling as*ordinary merchanta. Many Mongol priests were 
to be seen with their yellow and purple garments. They wore very energetic and 
teight. ‘The Mongols as 4 mee, as is weil known, are givon much to the rearing of 
cattle, especially hores.  Paoks of horses were constantly overtaking me from the 
Wwestand north-west while I waa going south. On several occasions | stayed for 
the night in an inn opt by. Mongol proprietors; on these occasions I noticed thet 
the Mongols wore greatly girwn to gambling: all night long did they continue cani~ 
playing with their cash beside them, 


Dr. Greig, bat when I'went into the room, they soon found out that they hai 
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~ The Lame temples were interesting. Senth of Hain Cheng (20 li) we came to 
the first one; itwad dituated ata distance of 6 1 from the main rol, end being 
built on an eminence and gorgeously decorated with colden colours, glistening in the 
ean in fine contravt with thered'and white wash, it presented fp striking’ effect. — It 
ecamprisyd three siparate blocks of haillinws of two storeys each ; |t-was anly when 
une stood aetaally at their base thet the grandeur of the structures Lecame some- 
what lessin one'anyes, Each erection had) cighty-two amall™ chien,” in addition 
toa tower of moderate height, I could not induce any of the priest, superiors or 
inferior, to open the temple doors to show me the interior, “The key wae in thn 
possession of the custodian, who kad gone away to a neighbouring village for half 
tha day.” Eight li south of this place was the residence of the Mongol prines of 
that part of Mongolian; it was beantifully situated ina finely wooed glade. "Tho 
prince's residence was in extemal appearance just like s rich Chinew landlord's, On 
eich side wern the houses of his retainétu ‘The Momgol land is more or Jews 
reserved) for the Mongola: only under certain strict regulations are Chinese allowed 
to purchase or tmortgage. Several years ago when purchase was mado eager for a 
Time & good deal of land was bought by Chinumen, 

‘Ata village called Hoo Shit Ling Za, 180 li north of Kuan Chong Zu, we wero 
nearthe native home of the Manchurian lark, Even ‘at that village the birds 
braght «good price. Of other Lama temples that Icame to waa ona, 120 li: south 
of Mui-Maj-Kal, ata plane called Ka Hisla, where are eichty priodte, Bat the great 
district for these Lama temples is more to tie south-west, near Hsia Li Zinn, 
immedintely outside the boumlaries of Manohuris. They are all built in tho nano 
Htyle, washed with rel and white lime, each structure. having eighty-two chien, but 
in connection with onn estublichmoent ther being often many biiildings. Strange to 
aay-at Hein Li Zon, only 70 1 distant from one of the principal groups, 1 could 
gain no authentic information anent that group, Only oné man out of allwhotn I 
metomianquired of inthe inn bad travereed the rood which passes near these 
temples, 1 hed to enquire the way ao T went forward every 10or-20 From 
Hain Li Zun f went north-west to Ma Line Zu (10 Wi): there I inqhired, and than 
made for La Li Cho, north-north-weet, 161 After takiiy wotme linch nt 1s aimall 
fm there | started for the auall Lama ‘Tung temple, li off. From the emall 
Lama Tong 1 made for an inn 25 |) to the south, viz., at Yong Ke ‘Tum, and there 
Tarronged with the innkeeper as to what ehould be done when my cart came, and 
aleo left instructious as to the movements ef the cart in the eveut of my not ouming 
nck 49 the inn that night... Thereupon T sot ont fora large temple which was anid 
to he 20 li off, Imt which £ ford to he 30 Hi, 

1 reached this temple, called the Tx Lama Tung, et five in: the twilight, 
Long before reaching the Tung, or the settlement, for such it was, I mw the 
Imildings glistening, in the eatting sun on the slope of tle hilis, In tho: far 
Hedance Ht seeted lio a finhing-village at home, the hillaiie dotted with 
white spots, larger and emaller, at anequal distenres from each other, ‘Ihe 
large buildings: (ur temple ‘precineta propor) were juinted white Ii their lower 
Horeys and md in their upper etorays. When my approach woe observedsas I 
Howly lel my pear ap the wterp bill, ahont far himdred ‘Lammas erowded: about 
mo. Thess Latnaa were very inquisitive toknow what was in my pockets, I 
amewered thelr questions ft, a way more of lead satisfactory to ihom. Having 
talleed w good white with them, the darkness coming on, I asked if I emuld bo 
accommodated fn same Uf their houses for the night, an ther-was a distance of 
40 li to my dan, and the naa was-very bud. ‘They could not eutertain any ides 
like that of my staying there for the night. They made various objectiona, amongst 
others saying, What if my bore was lost? There is no yard in which to tie him 
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up AL last, after many endeavours, 1 began to think that they could mit be: 


induced to change their attitude, so 1 began slowly to movo away, Intending to mo) 
tack thrmgh the darkness to the fon at Yang Ke ‘Tm, AT descended the hill, — 


however, one of the priesta whe had been at first most opposed to my staying was 
suddenly influenced to take w different view of the situation, and began urgently 
to invite me-to atay in his compound for the might. I hesitated, and asked him 
the reason of hie new move, When we had gone a little farther we met another 
‘priest, and him this priest ursed (9 invite me to bis hows. He did so, and state! 


vat the game time that be bad o compound where my horse could be attendel to. 


This invitation T accepted, and he led me to a very good compound, which timed 
eitto be not that of the man who garet-me the invitation bat that of the treuwurer 
ef the temple funda und manager of the commissarlat department, by name Wu. 
He had several horses of his own in bis yard, which were well-fed and pttended to, 
Hig house waa p good one, the guest-room being very neat ond clean. A-creat 
number of priests, young acd oli, followed me into his howe, Mr, Wo bude his 
dtiendunte bring-ine fool, and I fared very well indeed. Among other things black 
tea was presented, the Mongole using the black tea, and not the gcreen tea of the 
Chinese. We had p good hour's talk together; he waa a very ploasant companion 
ineconversition, bot waa rather unplessintly forward in hie way of handling. onn's 
personal belongings, “My riding-whip be wished to keep in exchanger for one of his 
own, Which lie stmizhtway brought into the room fortha! purpose, My watch ke 
waa very auxiouy to poxsces as a“ keepsake” fromme. And so with some other 
things. In fact tt waswith the utmost difficulty I could get him to give op hin 
puniuit of thean objects; at lest f had pructically to say “ banda off,” 

My resting-place for the night war not the miost plengant: it wuiat the cold ont 
of @ kang on which wero many Lamne of inferior rank. Had the Lamas in thee 
temple grounds any idea of doing injury te me or robbing me of anything, that 
night wai their opportutity. Next morming my host, according to promise made 
the previous night, ent a little boy to lead me to one of the halla where they wore 


chanting, Tn all there were eeventy-priesta chanting at that service. besides some 


acting a4 attendants, ‘They chunted in rather on oratund voice, nut wt all in the 
falastto of the Buddliat priests I bud previously heard. ‘Iwhoss uttendiag were very 
careful to veo that T did mot cross the thresliold of their texople, bat from the door 1 
aw ani) heand evorsthing that ‘was going on, Their service lasted for about three 
quarters ofan hour, After the chanting I was invited by nnothar Lama to go to his 
house and have btewdkfnat. I accepted his luvitation, and aftarwards started on 
horseback for tho inn T had feft tho previous afternoon. The Ta Lama Tung las at 


least one thousand Gre humired priests. One tmadred li west of it iy the Fo Lama 


Shihi with four thousand priests, 

1 had one very lard day's ride, Thin was from Kuong Ning to I Chou. | 
started af midnight gomg south-west down tho imperial road for 40 Il in the dark. 
(Htentimes I lost the track and directed my course by a star, Having goue thesp 


40 Ul my mute lay over the hills, but shortly ater leaving the highway I lost my 


road ; cloods hind orisen, I had no #un and no star to direct my course, and backward 
more or jes I want for 15 ti, 1 -etopped at an inn or two fur food, bat either no 
foot was to be got oF the crowds of ourigas unlogkera were too many, eo (with all 
geod wishes to these crowds of tmlookers, for it was.a beantifal moming after the 
sum roée ond the pleasant company of some wayfarera I mot made me enjoy the 
joumey) I went on andon until at twelve o'clock I found on inn where they soon 
Pevpared food, haying had» ride almost continsously from midnight intil moon, anil! 
gone 115 Ul, Afterwards T went $6 1} into 1 Cha, 150 in all that day. Tho 
following day T hed aboat 105 |! to Chin Cha. 
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Let me add a few remarks in reforence to the towns visited :— 

Kai Tuan ie rather @ busy place: it bousts of a pagoda of a good height, Our 
preaching-chapel is well-situated on the east street. 

T Tang Cha is « large village, or small town, 280 1 sonth of Kirin. 

Of Kirin T have already spoken, In that city not far from the governoy’s residence 
is the dispensary 6 pened by Dr, Young last spring. 

Two hundred and sixty If north of Kirin le # large village called Ku I Shu, where 
i# an ottt-station of the Irish Mission. 

(me hundred and thirty i still farther north, Is La Lin Tsang, a very busy: 
tnrket town, situated near the La Lin River. 

Going another 40 {i we came to Ashi Ho, This town has mud walls: js rather 
irregularly laid out but hus « falr amount of business, 

Pin Chu, 150.4 enat hes also mud walls: in addition ita walls have a parapet 
ff brick, Grownd is more plentiful in this town, and so large compounds are to 
be weer in it mostly those of distilleries The cast part of the town is on the 
Nope vf a hill, and so from the east wall 4 fine view can be obtained of the town and 
the surrounding country. ‘To the immediate east are hilla of some size. 

Une bundred Ii to the north ia Pa Yen Su, a larger place than Pin Chu, but much 
ike Ut in general characteristics, 

Ono handred and eighty li further north (less as the crow flies) is Pei Tuan Lin 
én, still larger than Pa Yen Su. This town bas a mod wall like the others: it les 
en a wide open pluin. Its streets are broad and aro ornamented with some fine 
jewo-shops and other imposing frontages. 

Ove hundred and seventy 1) south-south-west of Pei Lin Zu, and more than 
100 i west of Pa Yen Su, ia Hu Lan. This town has po walls; cousists chiefly of 
mnt tuuin street, which boasts of a large murket-place and large shops gorgeously 
deeotated not s few, ‘The ferry over the Hn Lan River just at the south end of the 
town is a very busy institution, 

Ono hundred and fifty-five Il by road south-west of Hu Lew on the south of the 
Sangari und 130 |i west of Ashi Ho, is situated Shuang Cheng Pu. ‘This town 
encloses within ity walls larger area than any of the northern towns previously 
mentioned; it too has mud walls: both inslile and ontside the walls the ground 
i very level, so that there is no possibility of a natural drainage of the water. The 
nibat outside contains only stagnant water. The main streets are wide, the cross is 
very busy : the inns are numerous und remarkably large. 

Hsin Cheng or Petuns (the proper Petuna ie 30 Hi further north), is 260 li 
weat of Shuang Cheng Pu. On the southand on the west of it flows the River 
Sogari, which is there very wide but shallow, Two ferry-boats ply, one belonging 
ty the Chinese magistrate and one belonging to some Mongols, Esch boat makes 
eee run hither aod thither in the day, At Petana there is evidently a large trade 
carried on between the Chinese and the Mongola Its walls are low and 
wregulariy built. 

Kuan Cheng Tru is situated 240 li to the west of Kirin and $45 Il south of 
Petuna: it ie a very busy place: there iv one large north acd south street, and 
severul linge east and weat streets, the first east and weatQstreet being close to the 
suuthorn wall, the second parallel to this, but farthersnorth, and similarly with the 
thind and the fourth. On the north avd south street, and on the first cast and 
street, are very lange shops, and ultoguther » large businestmust be carried on. Tho 
south gate is a busy market-place, The other streets are rather irregulariy laid 
out, and the walls ronod the town are quite unworthy of the name of walls, being of 
mud, running in no regular direction, and in many places presenting large gape. At 
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Kuan Cheng Zu sre the residences of the Lrish missionaries, Mr. Cargon and Dr. 
Greis, 

About 80 I south of Kuan Cheng Zn le the watershed of the rivera flowing 
north and those fiowing south. Within. a mdius of 200 fi of Kuan Chenz aro some 
of the largest and best-equipped Chinese innsI have sem; had I kept to the main 
highway going, 1 would have seen more of these fine luna 

Fully 000 Usenth-west-of Kuan Ching Zu, is Mai Mai Kai, a busy place but of 
no pretensiona otherwise. It hag four principal streeta, a morth, a south, am east, 
and a west street, which together form a square; the north street forming the 
nurthem side of the wyuare, the south the southern aide, and eo with the eastern 
anil ‘the weatern, Mission-work goe# on (uistly. 

Fa Ku Men ia about 600 li south-west of Kuan Cheng Yin; if Kuan Chen Zo is 
oregulariy laid cut, Fa Ku Moen is still moreso.. It is situated on -somewhat of 
@ bill, and has ny walls, except at its northern end, where ls the boundary gate 
iote the Mongolia territory, and where.custom la Jevied. It hea two main. atreete, 
both of whieh run worth sod south; these streeta are rather narrow. The Itiah 
tision have a chapel jheré; nituidod fun tent destyeble place. 

Ove hundred and sisty li seuth-south-weet of Fo Ru Men, and at an equal distance 

weat-of Mukden, is Hsin Men Ton, This town hos one larys central cast and west 
etreot 10 1] longyand two amall stroete ranuing parallel, one on each wide, to the large 
atroot. It haa good trade and wonld be a must prosperous place, were it not for 
the fact that the surrotnding country is year after year fiooded by tho Liad River, 
and the crops are ruined, and the farmeteads washed away, Last year a large 
district wat washed by these floods, and many familive reduced to obsclute 
poverty, while other anffere! greater loss, A beiter situation for a chapel could 
hanlly be than thet cieeen by the Irish mission. it Hain Men Ton. 
‘ va Li Tow is's stall but important placo weet-north-weet of Hein Men Tun 
people there were not very courtoous in their treatment of yuests, sliouting, 
Hoh eged throwing mud when one appeared. on the streets, 

About 120-1 south of Hsin Li'Tan fe Kvang Ning: it ie fairly bosy in ite main 
atregt, lint otherwieo hel a leisurely appearances, Within the elty walle to the 
borth-mst i an eminence on which te built a very fine templé (a Niang Nianw 
temple), while cutekde, at oo great distance, is a peculiar rectangular ‘hill, on 
which 4 also wrected & temple, in red sandstone, of very plotutesque mppesrance. 
Not far from the Nath gate, within the walls, iso double payoda, not high but 
in good repair. 

(im tha other eile of the hich rangé of hills, to the weat of Kvane Ning, iy 
1 Cho, This is neta very busy place, the shopa being small, and the streets 
Irregulnely Jaid out; Lt hos a very high pagoda. 

Ninety li-south ia Chim Ohw; it isa compactly built town, with narrow etresta 
ami hish walls: [ts area i¢ much lew thin Lino Tang, but what ara it has is 
sapere ilenaely populated, But tomy mind t cannot have ss large a populdtion as 
Lian Tong, Tus pogods is 2 prominent abject, being oven ot a great distance vif. 
About 20 it from the city you reach the base of hich bills: The missiny 
luildings, though eituated on a space of greand between two comparatively quiet 
iitrels, are Fet at one point within. 100 yards of the great street leading ta the 
fish pits, 

Abont 200 Ti south-west of Chin Cho ts Tien Chwang Tai on the right hank 
thy Lino, Formerly this plice waa_the port for the intarior, before Ying Kov took 
ite place no puch, Much nathre craft still comes here. 

‘The town of Newchwang is Goll, north-ust of Ying Kov, It isa poor-looking - 
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place, has a low mul wall enclosing a few houses ; bat outside tho wall is the real ~ 
Newehwang, which ts by no means large. The principal object in the landscape 
is the tower of the Roman Catholio church. The Raman Catholics have many 
tnission stations scattered here and there over Mavchuria. To the enst of Ashi To 
between Ashi Ho and Pin Che, at Pa Ya Sa and Pei Tuan Lin Za, they have 
estiblivimanta, between Petuna ami Kuan Cheng Zu thay have one or two @ations, 
nnd again south of Fs Ku Met, several stations in their country districts, 





HAUSA PILGRIMAGES FROM THE WESTERN SUDAN, TOGETHER 
WITH A NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF GENERAL 


GORDON.* 
By the Rey. C. H. ROBINSON, Ara. 


Mr. Rowtsaox said there were not improbably same present to whom the word 
Hausa, whether as applied to 1 people or to a language, conveyed but very little 
distinc’ meaning. They would, therefore, bo surprised to hear that Hauaa might 
¢lalin to be the sccond most widely-spoken language in Africa, being spoken, in fact, 
by un loss than fiftewn million people, é4, by ane per cent. of the whole human race, 
The comparative neglect with which both the Hansa language and people had ben 
treated in the past, as well as the immense influence which they scemod destined to 
exert upon the future of Central Africa, mut be his excuse for consunting to read a 
paper after such « very brief study as be hal as yet been able to make in Africa, 
whether of Lhe people or of their language. 

Before passing to the more direct subject of this paper, he might, perhaps, paime 
for ® moment to remind them of the exact locality and extent of the country 
Inhabited by the Hauss people, Besides being, as it was, — sort of Mogua france 
throughont the whole of the western and central Sudan, being understood sufficiently 
for purposes of trade and travel from the Niger and Binus to the Mediterranear, ard 
from the Gulf of Guinea to Khartum, it was the distinctive language of the Hausa 
rave proper inhabiting the country which stretched froma little above the junction 
of the Niger and Binus to the south border of the Groat Sahara. As compared with 
the tribes by which they wore surrounded, the Hausaa were a highly-civilised race, 
Living in strong, well-built cities, they manufactured large quantities of native 
cloth, leather, paper, shoes, etc, which, together with palm-oil and spice, formed the 
staple articles of the trade which they carried on throughout tlhe whole of the 
Sadan. Small outlying colonies of Hausa people were to be found in Alexandria, 
Tripoli, Tunia, and almost. all the towns on the African coast of the Mediterranean. 

The language spoken by the Hause people, which possessed an alphabet and « 
Uterature of its own, the alphabet being a modification of the Arabic, was radically 
distinct from the other native lanxuages by which it was surrounded, [t resembled 
Coptic from the fact that whilst beiny itself profaldy non-Semitic, it had borrowed 
its whole pronominal system, and a large part of ite general structure, from a clearly 
Semitic sources. 

It. was during the course of a journey, from which be had recently returned, 
along part of the spatbern frontier of ‘Tunis and Algiors, near the northern border of 
the: Great Sahars Desert, that his attention wae directed to the subject on which hu 
had been asked to road the present paper. ft was difficult to over-extimate the fur~ 


* Paper read st the Nottingham meeting of the Britieh Aesociation, September, 120%, 
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reaching results,ou the life and habits of the great Hausa race, of the command 
oddressed by the Prophet in the Koran to all his devout followers to make the 
pigrimage to Mekka. ‘The efforts which were constantly being made by tens of 
thousands of the population to fulfil this supposed obligation produced 4 sort of 
arterial ciroulation throughout the whole of the Sudan, starting in some instances 
from places as much as 3000 niiles distant from Mekks. 

Dering the course of the journey above referred to, a journey which be made-for 
the purpose of ascertaining hy direet Intercourse with the nutives the possibility of 
croseing the great Sahara in order to reach the Haties States whioh lie to the south 
of it, Mr. Robinson bad with him as servants and camel drivers two Hajis, namely, 
men who had soceessfally accomplished the pilgrimage to Mekka, both of whom 
were Hawsas, The story of his iife, which the father of ove of these Hajis, himself 
& Haji, dictated to bim in Hausa, might, perhaps, prove interesting as illustrating the 
difficulties and adventures which the pilgrims not unfrequentiy met with in the 
ooursy of their protracted 

The author, Abu Bekr by name, a native of Bids, a town of about fifty thousand 
inhabitants, 160 miles north-west of Lokojs on the River Niger, set out with several 
of the menibers of bis family, a party of ecventeen in all, and proceeded, in the first 
inatance, to Kuka, on Lake Chad, whence, after » stay, or rather detention, of four 
months, he set oat, #i@ Wadai and Darfur for Khartam. Whilst passing through 
Wailal, he anil his party were captured and treated os slaves for about a year; but 
having eventually regained theie liberty and part of their property, on tbe plea that 
they were pilutims bound for Mekka, they at length reached Kkartum, or rather 
Omdurman, opposite Khartum, shorily after the taking of the city and the death 
of General Gordon. 

The following is a literal transiation of the account which Abu Bekr gave of the 
taking of the city and the death of Gondon, being the version current in the Mahdi’s 
camp. It differed, aa would be seen, in one or two important detaila from the 
accounts hliherto published, especially with regard tu the amount of resistance which 
was encountered by the Mahdi immediately prior to the taking of the city. ‘The 
translation, av they would see, was rough, his object being to preserve the idiomatic 
exprossions of the 

“On the day of the taking of the city, fighting went au from early morming 
antit wrentog without ceasing. Many of the Pasha’s men were killed, and many 
of the Mahdi’s men were killed, until the evening came, till late at night, As 
the Pasha's men were resting, wane of them went to the place of the Mahdi. 
They eaid to him, ‘We are tired, we have had no rest to-day; do you give 
ue mmnething to eat; if, then, you will comé to the place where we are in the 
evening, the Pasha, he will run away.’ ‘The Mabel said, ‘ It ja well, but how ahall 
we take the place?’ They said, ‘Only come and fight.” The Mahdi gave then 
goods, Ho said, ‘Stsy in my camp if you will, or go to your own place.’ They 
rejoiced ; hé gare them a cow, it was killed for eating; ho gave them a camel, it was 
killed for eating; he gave them much money. He anid, ‘It ts well; he (Le the 
Pusha) ehall not sleep before we take the city, by the help‘of God." Then he arcee 
in the early dawn, He took soldiers, Tiey went to the east of Khertum. Ther 
mat down there. Others, they went to the north; they sat down there. Others 
went down near the river; they ast down there. The Mahdi hinwelf, be went 
towards'the south. Hae rose np, a drum was beaten, a trumpet was blown; they all 
then ‘srose and went towards Khartum; tho mon of Khartum, they rose up, 2 
ght began, this man and that mun each fired his gun, they fought until the 
evening, but they wore not able to enter Into the town; in the evening they ran 
away, Many of the Mahdi's men were killed, The Mahdi rose up, Three times 
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he exclaimed, “f) (fod, 0 God, come!" Hb utterol many charms; he prostrated 
himeelf twice. All his men saw this; the fight went om till the early dawn. In 
the darkness the Malidi entered into the clty; no cue saw him, When the men of 
tha city saw him, they said t) the Pusha, ‘The Mahdi, he has entered into the 
city.’ Tho Pasha gid, ‘Where is he?" The Posha's men, when thoy heard iz 
their hearts fell within them; they threw away thelr guns. About twenty sen 
wore caught; they foll down, they dind. One was cut, another pierced with a 
spear. He did not see who it was who pierced him, Some men were seen up above ; 
fire waa seen in the place, the men of the city they all mn away, The Pasha, he 
sald he would not run away till he was captured. He was struck with a gun; ho 
wae plerced with a sword and a wpear; ho was struck with a stone, The Mahdi 
had eaid, "He must not be killed, he must bo brought before me; men de not kill 
aking in-war.”’ When the Pasha said: ho would oot go to the place of the Mahdi, 
all the Mahdi's men-strock him, The Mahdi, when he heard it, eid, ‘Let his 
hood be bronght.” It was cut off, his body was thrown into the river. When bik 
head was. brought to the place of the Mahdi he said, “Close hia eyes.’ He said, 
*“¥ou have doom a wicked thing; why did you kill him?’ He was angry; be 
rose up, he returned to his camp in the evening.” 

Abu Bokr, after with difficulty ecaping from the camp of the Mahdi, who wished 
todetain lim os o-soldier, proceeded on his journuy to Mokka, through Abyssinia, 
whern be was detained for a whole yeur, arriving ot length at Sawakin. From 
Suwakin he went by steamer to Jidds, and thence by land to Mekka, Having 
performed the rites of the pilgrimage, which occupied a month, he found himself 
withont any resaurces wherewith to continue hia jourmey, He waa coneequantly 
compellod to remain for tour years at Mekjca, mt the end of which time, having 
replenished hie own resources from thee of subsequent pilgrims, he returned ta 
Jidda, and went by steamer to Suez, Vrom thence he walked to Alexandria, and 
came by ship to Tripoli, Having spent some considerable time in collicting money, 
chieily by the sale of charms, to enable him to continue hia journey once mom, he 
hed just tow started with those who still remain of hie original party to complete 
his return Journey to Bide by crossing the Great Sahara Desert, « distance of sone 
what more than 2000 miles. Should he meet with no unforsecn obstacles, he should 
reach his home in about a year's time, and will then have comploted a journey of 
nearly FO) miles, chiefly on foot, in about nine years, 

The shove story was only one of several which Mr, Robinson hal himself met with, 
and right be paralleled Wy hundreds of others more or less aimilar, His purpose in 
giving it this in detail was to afferd an illustration taken, so to «peak, from life, of 
the important part which these pilgrimages ta Mokka from al) purtaof Central 
Africa, and more expecially from the Hansa States, had played inthe past, and were 
dustined to play in the future in tha history and perhaps gradual wivilisation of the 
peuple concerned. 

The chief object of Mr. Robinem's recent journey in North Africa had been to 
ascertain the possibility of crowing the Great Sahara Desert from the north in order 
to reach the Hausa States, which lie to the suuth of it. The two poseible routed by 
which ench a journey might be attempted atart, the one from ‘Tripoli, and the other 
from Tunis. ‘The former le at present elosed to Europeans by the persistent refusn! | 
of the Turkish authorities to allow anyone to penetrate inland to a distance of more 
than 10 miles from the town of Tripoll, The second, since the massiere of the 
Platters expedition by the Tharegs, is scarcely more practicnble, Mr, Robinson is 
accordingly proposing to go att to the River Niger, and after ascending this river 
a5 for 28 Lokoja, to start thenoe overland to Kano and Kachina, two of the principal 
towns of the Hausa States, the former, according to native accounts, containing » 
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population of one hundred and twenty thoneand, After spending a few months at 
rach of them places, he would hope to oon wtill further to the north, and, croseing 
the Great Sahara, to arrive at length at ‘Tripoli, the distance in all from the mouth 
of the River Niger to Tripoll being about 2600miles. ‘Theexact journey which it 
i thus proposed to attempt, does not appear to have been made by any Eoropean 
travallor, though the northern portion of the route, tc. from ‘Tripoli to the neigh- 
hourhood of Kans, hae been trivereed ut liast throe times within comparatively 
rreent yeurs, viz, liy Dr. Barth, 1840-55, hy Dr, Nachtignl, 1888-73, and quite 
recently in the reverse direction by Captain Montell, the two former being: of 
German and the latter of French nationality, One of the principal objects of the 
propumed expedithe: will be the collection of specimens of native Hous litemture 
anil the study of the dialectical differences existing in this language with a view 
to The eventual pablication of the Now Testament. The Titus tribes profesa the 
Mohammedan faith, which hue been outwardly imposed upon them hy conquest, 
bat they are for the mest part entirely tree from the higutry ond fanaticism which 
chummetérise the East Sadan, Moreover, their great eagerness to henome poaseaand 
of books, a man’s wealth in some parts being reckoned by the number of books” 
hwy Pomesent, reniers it probahli that if the New Testament could he produced in 
a form exactly similar to their own looks, printed perhape on thelr own. paper, it 
would at oned obtain a eirculatiin ly means of the native caravan throughout « 
great part of the Western Sudan, While this is one of the olijecti contemplated 
a4 the remit of Mfr. Robinson's expedition, he will be prepared to observe. thu 
country in which he will be placed, ay well os the peaple who inhabit jt; a0 that 
his scientific results are Hikely to be of come importance. 

The Haun, Association,* for which Mr. Robinson is going out, has iseued an 
appeal for £1600, the ettimated cost of the proposed expedition, of which, up to the 
present time, only £800 has heey ae yet received, 
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The Hew Session —Tho Session of 1893—4-will be opened on Monday, 
November 13th, when the President, Mr. Clements R. Markham, oc... 
‘ie, will give an address on what remains to ba dono before the 
Earth is complotely explored, and on some of the great geographical 
problema that sill remain to be solved. The second night of the session 
will be devoted to the subject of Antaretio Exploration, when Dr. John 
Murray will read & paper indicating what is onr present knowledge of 
the region and the best method to be pursoed in order to ineroase that 
knowledge. Tt is hoped that a thorough discussiou of the whole subject 
will follow. Several other important papers ore In hind or have bean 
promised ; one of the moet interesting of these will be Dr. J. W. Gregory's 





__* The Hon. Soeof ihe Haus Association, Rev, J. 0. Murmy, Enomamael Col . 
Cambridge, would be pleased to forward to membors of the Royal Gucgephial Belay 
further information in regaril to the proposed vzpidition, or to receive any contri. 
buthons towards the sama, 
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account of his ailventurous journey of exploration to the glaciers of 
Mount Kenia, from which he has just returned. The other subjects 
likely to be brought before the Society during the session will be seen 
from the programme which accompanios this number of the Journal. 


Mr. Mackinder’s Lecture on Geography and History,—Mr. Hi. J. 
Mackinder will give the second course of hig series of lectures on tha 
relation of Geography to History, early in the now year, beginning 
on the seeund Friday of January (the 12th); 'The general subject and 
the titles of the various lectures will bo found on tho Programme 
aocompanying this number. 


Dr, Mill's Lectures on Goography and Commerce.—On Tuesilay 
evening, October 3rd, the second course of tho Society's Educational 
Lectures waa commencod in the ‘theatre°of the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circna, B.C, Mr. Clements Ht. Markham, c.p., rs, President 
of the Society, mn a fow words expressed the hope that the new departure 
of the Society in providing a course of lectures on the principles of 
Commercial. Geography in the City would bo justified by its snocess, 
and introduced tho lecturer, Dr. H.R. Mill. he attendance was very 
good, and has been maintained at the aulesquent lectures, Tho first 
Jecture waa introductory to the course,.and dealt with the dofinition of 
Commercial Geography and the share of Commerce in promoting geo- 
graphical discovery. Geography as a whole was compared to a pyramid 
of six courses of masoury, built of blocks obtained from different quarries, 
The first and fundamental course, built of material derived from pure 
mathematics, was mathematioal goozraphy, absulately secure and firmly 
established, underlying ull the rest, Upon it, and resting on it, row 
Physien! Geography, the material for which wan brought from physics, 
geology, meteorology, ete, ull the determining conditions being fully 
known, This served os « foundation for Biological Geography, in 
which the imperfect comprehension. of life introduced unstable and 
incomplete elements; but far fuller of tincertainty was tho next tier 
of Anthropo-geography, in which the additional nnknown quantity of 
Litman nature exercised « preponderaling inilnence, and the positive 
weientifie facta from the quarries of anthropology, ethnology, and 
economica were few and by no means well coordinated. Arising from 
this came-ihe layer of Political Geography, the eciéntific hasis of which 
was mixed up and overlaid with arbitrary, transitory, and inpredictable 
comiitions arising fromthe workings of the human mind and the. 
limitations of nationality. Upon thiv was reared the final storey of 
the pyramid, Commercial Geography, 4 mass of rubble, the relation of 
which to its seientilic fuundation is as yet by no means fully made out. 
Here individual velf-awking is euperimpesed on nutional exclusivences, 
and (the limite imposed by tariff, custome, monopolies, competition 
and the like ore in » continunl state of tux, The object of the first 
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part of the course of lectures was to define the principles of geography, 
or the relations. between the various elements of which the svience as 
a Whole is composed, with special reference to its commercial aspect. 
The second part of the course was designed to illustrate the application 
nf geographical principles to specially-selected divisions of the British 
Empire. The stimuli to exploration by natural conditions compelling 
migration, by political aggrandisement, commerce, religions propaganda 
and scientific research wore referred to, and an ontline of the history of 
discovery was sketched, in order to show how large an inflnence con:- 
meree had in starting the great wave of discovery from the Mediterranean 
contre, which spread round the globe in the sixteanth century anil 
revealed the true form und actual parts of the World. ‘The state of 
our present knowledge of the Earth's surface was illustrated by a chart 
showing the degree of acouracy. with which maps of the various rewintie 
could be drawn from existing surveys. 


The Society's Educational Prizes—The Council resolved last séasiusy 
to place the Scottish and Irish Training Colleges on the same footing 
a8 those of England, The arrangement with the Scottish Education 
Department has been completed, To mit the conditions of the ex- 
muinations in Scotland, it was arranged to award the prizeson the basia 
of the paper in geography, ‘set to pupil teachers and others who should 
be candidates for admission to the training colleges. The follow iny 
uamies lave been forwarded by the Scottish Educational Department 
as thow of the candidates‘who stood highest in the examination of 
Midsninmer lust, Males :-—1. Thomas W. Death, of Ferry port-on-Craig 
Public School; 2. Prank Dancanson, of Burntisiand Burgh School, and 
Alexander Sinton of Govan, Stewartville Public School; 8: William 
R. McGregor of Aberdeen, Froderick Street Pablic School, and Willian 
McO. Wightman. of Kirkican Public School. Femalos:—1. Mary J, 
Milne of Aberdeen ©. 5."Practising School, and Jane McDermott. spt 
attached to any school; 2. Jeannie Cooper of Glasgow, Oarnlachi« 
Public School, and Thomasins M: Park of Leith, St. Thomas's Public 
School; 3, Nellie Smith, of Aberdeen Free Chureh Normal School. 


Orthography of Geographical Names.—A now edition of the Society's 
*yatem of orthography of geographical names has been issued. "The 
last edition was published in the Proceedings for February, 1892. The 
following rales have been added to those which are given there, “7, dy 
the case of native names in ‘countries under the dominion of otber 
European Powers in whose maps, charts, etc,, the spelling is given 
according to the system adopted by that Power, such orthography 
shonld be os a rule disregarded, and the names wpelt according to tho 
British syatem, in order that the Proper pronunciation may be approxi- 
mately known. Exceptions should be in cases whore the spelling. lias 
become by custom fixed, and occusionally it may be desirable to Hive 
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beth forms, ¢. Generic geographical terms, e.g, those for Idland, River, 
Monntain, ete, should bo asa rule given in the native form. In the 
case of Enropean countries, translation into English, where this has 
wen the enatom, should fe retained, mg., Cape Ortegal, not Cabo Orte- 
gal, River Seine, not Fleuve Seine. N.B.—On any printed mup or MS. : 
Hoctment mn explinntory table, giving the English equivalents of the 
veneric terms used, should of necessity ba inserted.” Thore have been 
one or two slight changes in the list of examples: (Copies of the 
¢ircular misy be obtained by application to the Secretary. 


Distribution of Population in Sicily,—Iy commenting on au investigatlon 
Tite this subject by O, Marinelli, Dr. Theobald Fischer adds (Petermanna Milteil- 
wegen, 1503, No.8) enw interesting remarks of his own on the causes of the 
existing facts of distribution in Sicily. Dividing the teland into the throe slopes 
ficing reaipectively the thres udjkceut seas, Marinelli determined the poprlation 
of suncewive xoned of altitude in wack. In all three the stenp ascent from tlie count 
Attip to thie tablelanda above te marked by» scanty popularion, but the remarkable 
fart is, that whilt on the ather two slopes the grentest demaity ie found on the const, 
om the Africai it Geours wutirely above 1300 foot, ‘Tis ia attributed hy Marinelli 
to the infltience of Taluria ond the unsettted wtate of the country during the Middle 
Ages, when thé poptlation was driven inlus), Fischer, however, thinks that still 
more Indus to the natural characterluties of the const. ‘The steep cll of tertiary 
strnta, nlenowt without indentations, expokel to the full force of the sipoceo and 
liable to constant Inndalips, affords no natural harbours ‘The ralnfall is ail! and 
Aprings scanty, and the principal atreurna (even when not brackish) are nearly dey. 
inanintmier, aflording ai fanilitie for irrigation, while the extent of level eroumt 
for cultivation fs anal. Nor werw wiltable wites present for strunghukie agaist 
the attacks of pirates from the African coat, The south of Sicll Y has long suffered 
from the want-of @ civilised! coast confrunting it, and now that progress has again 
setinin Tunis it be France that reaps the benefit. Population is Toone and more 
attracted to the fice turned towards Italy, av it was in old times to the (reclan, 
wd during the Arab epoch to the African, side, 


_Dr, Radde’s Journey in the Kuban District.—We hear from thiv inde- 
fatigable explorer that be hea lately retummel tu Tiflle from o four monthe’ journey, 
bi whith, aftor visiting the whole eastern eboro of the Diack Sea northward ae for mo 
the Kubate dlitict, he etrack inland am crossed the mountains from the valley of 
the: Little Laka to the sources uf the Meients. In thie journey he was able to define 
The babitas of the adrochs, the fresh tracka of which he himeelf saw, The reuse 
of the journey ane shortly 00 appear ae a supplementary number of Petermanns 
Mitinifunges, which will beaccompanied by a imap abowing the localities in which 
the amrochs is still font 

ASIA. 

Mr. Theodore Bent's Expedition to Hadramaut.—tIn the latter part of 
November Mr, Theadore Tent proipones to leave for Aden jn onder to proceed intu 
thw terior of Hudmmaut in Southern Arubia, for the purpose of exploring a country 
of dreak interest, but of whith oor knowledge is scanty, Mr, Boot himealf will 
attend mainly te the general geogrephical frases of the country as well as jie 


as 


ee 


archeology: He will be sccomipanied by wtrained native Indian surveyor, selected 
for him hy Colonel Holdich, of the Tndian Survey. It ds ales hoped that a xoologioal 
and 8 botanical collector will bo attached to the expedition, so that (hy reantte wre 
Ilkely to he very complete, As an previous fpeditions Mra, Lent will aeeompany ligr 
husband, and among other ihinis will wtiend to the photosraphry. 


Mr, Littledale's Journey in Central ‘Asia. —Vhis irayellur writes from Kurla 
it Chinuse Turkistm, onder date May Oth, describing his progress tp (a that time 
mpd his. place for an advance acne the flitle-known region which lay before him 
in the direction of Chin He had secured the services of Ladakhi, who had teen 
with Lond Dunmore, and who epoke Turki, Tihelay, and Hindustani, besides haying 
& tuin who poke Chinese and ‘Turki, so that language dliticulties had heer well 
Orercome, A cood supply of transport animals had heen collected, aud an early start 
Wauto be made onthiard for the Aliyn Tah west Lob Nor, which range Mr. Little 
Hole propesd toerser if posihie, and follow ts southern side towards Lon-chau-fu, 
Bearcity. af water wna tho oblef trouble to bo feared, and faliine puldes for the 
Aliyn Tagh, be would be compellid ta keep to the north of the rango, erosa the 
Richin Mountains (Nag Shan), an! follow thy Buhain-gol to Koko Nor.. Much help 
hind bees received from M, Petrovaki, Riwaian Consul ar Kashar, ond the Chinesp 
authorities had so far shown thomaelres exetodingly civil, Mrs Littledals again 
accompanies her hushand, as on his farmer journey to the Pamics. 


An Ascent of Ararat,—Mr. H. F, B. Lynch hes telegraphed to the Secretary 
of the Soulety that ho hes sucoseded in: ascending to the summit of Ararat, He 
and hiy party (his cousin, Captain Lynch, and the Swiss guide ‘Taugwalder) are 
‘travelling jin Armenia. ‘The telegram is sent from Erivan, uni states that on 
September 18th they. encamped nruler tha summit. at the enow-lind, and nmcendel 
oo the 10th, reaching the summit after seven and a half hours’ climb, Same 
Stccesefa] monntain photographs warn takin, 


Chitral —Tho following wetrart from a litter of Captain Younghusband, sivw 
itt charge of the Political Mission in Chiltral, whern he hae lee, for six months, giver 
anauthentic pictury.of the fast country which line heen. brought within: this Heise sf 
Hw Pax Britounten, “Th le a delightful country to be stationed In If ik were only 
Bot somuch cut wl from civilisation. ‘The peuple ora hurdy, cheery: lot of 
hota whe delight in pola, sport, anil khows of eoy Kind. The climate da 
delightful, and the mouttaine, though not wooded like those uf Kaahiuir, have patelues 
of forést on many of thelr slipes, and the villages in the valley bottoms are erowil nd 
with frait tomes, Chitral haa many poo pointe, and it iy pliasant to havean oppor 
tunity of living in ao interesting a cotntty.” 


Recent Exploration in Tibet.—Mr. E, Dolinay Morgan read a paper on this 
muabject 4t the Nottingham Meeting of tho British Associatlun, ‘The suthor said 
that white the genera! festuree of Tihet have bem known from very early times, Ip 
haa heen neerved lr recent explorary te acquaint ie more cloasly with tlie luna lrys 
charneteriatica of this tarrellonk region Especially is this the case with the 
northem anid central parte of the country, Jefi blink of our maps, Tha list of 
Uiewe explorations terinw wi th the Brothers Schiazintweit and continues bo Capitafny 
Bower and Mr, Reeihill's recent feurneyx. Their discoveries have opaned oul wey 
folds of research iti hitherto inareessible parts, They have ascertained the cop: 
tinsity of the Kuen Luew system through 20? of lomgitude, and made known thy 
direction and stracture of ite PHoepal chains, They hare shown. the lacustrine 
character of ile cert! plateaus, end. treed almost to their antnies some of thse 





mightiest rivers of Asia. They linve thrown light om the climatic conditions of 
these lofty deserta; and seen an extraordinary abundance of animal life on them. 
Their researches havo proved the existence: in former thnes of aline of flourishing 
caves alimg the northern foot of the Kuen Las, by which the Chinese silk trun 
in the Mille Ages and have brought to Tight the rich gold-fielda of Northern 
Tibet. ‘Tho leading features of this ferra dnoogniiw are well described in Captain _ 
Vewur's diary, and the ihulo wubject of ‘Tibetan exploration lias been treated tn 
the mést thorouvh and admimble manner by M. Dutrewil de Thins in his Asie 
Cratrafe and Dr. Wegonor. 


Formosa.—Mr. Arthur Grant Duff, ina private letter describes 2 recent visit 
he pald to Poros, Saillng from Chefoo, witch le deecribie as the great seaside 
redoti of Northern China, he landed at Kelung, the beautifal port of tho north-nast 
of Formosa, ‘The richness of the vegotation to the water's edge is remarkable, the 7 
hills from n distence harlng tho appearance of helm covered with gigantic moses. 
He waa sich [inpressedd by thy bewuty amd fertility of the island, ond the wild 
grandour'of the monutaln distrinta, Formosa is ene wf the few Chinese provinces 
with a railway, ‘This line runs from Kelang to p point about 20 miles beyond 
Tst-pel, ond it lv proposed to extond it to Tal-nun, about 200 milew to the south. 
The capital consists of three towns clawed logethir—Tui-pei, the official residence, 
Twatulla, wham the Huropeine live, and Tanke. Mr. Grant Duff also sisited 
Taceiza-cuan, the railway to which rina through a fing plain bounded: by imposing 
ranges of hills, 


Types of Vegetation in Sakbalin—M. A. Krasov, Profesor of Geography 
at tho parte hig ol Kharkov, last year made. journey in Eastern Asiv to atudy 
the distribution of plants.and other questions connected with the evalution of floras. 
Some of the results, especially for tho. island of Sakhalin, appear in the Annales de 
Géographis (or July last. Owing to the cold currents to which the idund: is ex- 
posed, ita climate is such na itminlly belonge'to mich highor latitudes; ‘ite forn 
neembles that of Spitzbergen, and the conditions of plant lif ‘rotst resenible those i 
Which prevailed in the glacial epoch in Europe, “The mest remarkable fact ia tho 
existence side by slide of distinet types of vegetation, dis to variations, not of climate, 
but of soll and milief This should be = warning against hasty oonelozions as to 
thesuecession in past time of distinct types of vegetation in Europe, it being possible 
that they wep cxited side-by ede The principal types in Sakhalin ores— 
C1) On. the mountain summits, a ‘Polar fora (Aipelrum, ete.) (2) Ou the 
slopes down to sta-level, the Zuigw or forest of cunifors (abies and Pier), 
with bireh, maple, and tmountuin sali, presenting an appearapeo very. like that, of 1 
Eurppoan pine-forests. (3) On tho level and swampy landa o forest of larch, ane 
ciated with epimganm and ther peat-bog plants, Owing to-accumolation of snow 
the trees ufion die, and thelr trunks ure found buried in the bogs, Thea 
type of vegetation is (4) that of thie Siberian Tundrax, (6) On the siver: Danka in 
the plalos-oconr dechiuous foresta with’ Manchurian epecies of Jugians, Quercees, 
Cirrus, etc. In the senth, these slternnte with prairies of tall grasa of quite a tm 
pical aspect, Of the jahabiinnts, the numadic Tonguses people the Tundra, the 
Orcthones bunt io the Thija; on the coasts live the Ainu fishermen, while tho 
ussian exiles reap preeiwious-crops of cergals doring their forced sojourn in this 
inhospitable country. M. Kwinoy also vialiel Kyushu and Java, io the latter of 
which islunds the aimllarity of the fora on the tops of the voleanoes with that of a 
the Volar swamps, suggested problema ns to the evolution of the Polarforme from 
tropical prototype. 
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Trade of Jidda and Hodeida—From u recently-imiel “Beport on the 
Tiade of Jeddah“ (Foreign (fice, 189%, Annual Seties, No. 12144) It appearw thas 
tlie: mother-of-pearl industry, which at one time wan of couziderihle importance, 
haz of Tate-years very much décreawd. ‘The best mother-of-pearl ahells in the Ted 
sea are found farther eonth, so Miaxsawa belng the nearest and most: convenient 
market for then, very little ia now produced on the Atabian side of the Hod Sea. 
Theexport trade ia therefore very Umited, beiag confined to mother-ol-pear), pum, 
aking and hides and a few minor articles, of which henun is the pringpal. The 
lioports to Jidda from British India inelide rice, colton, and wile goes, cerrala, 
sugar, cofiee and tes. Hodelda at present in the tnoat flourishing seaport town 
in Yemen. Since the fall of Mocha it has acqiired most of the calfow trade of that 
Plane. It leo lorge, fortified town, with a population of fifty thousand, situated in 
Wat. 14°40 N., ling. 42°51 E, The pencipal articles of import ane grain, viz. all kinda 
of cereals, ant rive, chiefy from India, and sore frot Europe: cotton manufactired 
goods wud petroletim from America: sugarand paper from France: and hardware, 
limber ond paper from Austria. As reeards exports, cotton and indigo, which grow 
in the country, arm tard for the manufacture of a kind of cloth for export to other 
parte of Arable. Pearls, cenne and myrrh mostly go to India: pock-salt in large 
quantities ie shipped from Salif to India, 


Exploration in the Mustagh Mountains—Erratum.—In My. Cuntray's 
paper in the Getober mumiber, p. 202, 14 flnes from. the top of the page, read «7 
faderd of “fi miles an hour, In the iliseussion, p. 301, Viney 1 and 16 from the: 
bottom, in some epples of the Journal, Kanchenjanga js given diy mnfatalce for 
Alizhangersige, 


AFRICA, 


Dr. Gregory's Expedition to Mount Kenia,—Dr. J. W. Gregory of ‘the 
Natural History Museum, returned a few days ago from his expedition to Maus 
Reuia and the neighbouring region, It will by remembered chat Dr. 
scompanied Lioutenant C, W. Vilijera’ erpodition, which left England for the Job 
River in: October Inet year. By the departure of Lioutenant Villiers to jain Sir 
Gerald Portal, the expedition was brolam “t. Dr. Gregory, however, determined 
bot to return without doing some good work. He therefire, as lie ebatod in tho 
letter published bx list month's Journa!, went to Mombast, and with forty 
men proceeded to Mount Kenia. ‘This mountain ho ascended ton height of at 
least 17,000 feet, amd found it almost completely glariated from. that heicht to 
the summit (shout 20,000 feet) Tr. Gregory ta. a poclogiat, and the olervations 
which he haa been able to make will be found uf erent sclantific iroportumce. He 
has made large collections not only ty wdlezy, bot In xoalogy and botuny. Ho alm 
examined the country around Mount Kenla, anal jt bs expected will be able to throw 
much new light on the hydrography and the geography ponerally of this interesting 
region, Dr. Gregory will probably give an account of hie expedition at oum of the 
Society's meetings in Jamary, . 


Sierra Leone.—The Colouia| Report (Mivcelianesua No, 2, 1893) on Sierra 
Leenn contains the Heports of Mr, Seott Elliot um tho botany and of Miey cA, 
Baisin on the guology of the district from specimens collected by the Angic-Frenvh 
Boundary Cominiusion, "The country is everywhere underlaid by a. gueissone took, 
Which crop out on the: sea-coast, on the tape of the hither platewux, and forms thin 
broad watershed which separates this Skarcies, Hokelle and Niger drainage areas 
This rock, however, te not mudh een on the sures of the lower districts, whem 
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thir ecuulry i& covered with reddish Interite, In the north-west corner of tha 
Drisigh sphere of inflaonce at Wallis and Baisboia there is a well marked dolerite 
flow, in the ntighbeurhood of which there aro game ta dened slates or argillites. 
A detailed report of about ome hundred specimens of rock ia given In an appendix 
liy Miss Raisin. ‘The soll of Sierra Leone belongs to one or other of three elasses— 
that of the Lills and liizh piateanx formed by the disintegration of aneies or granite; 
the red: laterite which overs all the lower bills down to sea-level; and the allovigm 
formed mostly by mangroves on the coast and by rivers inland, The whole of the 
country from Mabile to Rokon, and round from Tiigipall to Kishom, was once a 
wile atm of the sea. This hay been turned into a rich, vegetable alluvial coal: perhaps 
batter wulted: for rite-zrovwing than any other «oil in existenoe, by the crdiual advance 
of the tmaneroves seawards, Thero are wide alluvial valleya sbout Musala and 
Falaba, at Purana, and on the Upper Skareies there rautt be some 500 square miles 
of alluvium. Tho grest)r portion of the country consists of low, rolling hills, once 
covered by virgin forests, These have been cut down by natives for commda 
clesrings, und whardowied after four years’ cultivation, ‘These abandoned: clearings 
now form o thick [mpenetrable buwh. In tho north-west there are plateaux, about 
$600 feet in -hoight, and here cattle seem to find bettor grazings than in. any 
other port of tho country. ‘Tho Skarcies River is a broad stream navigable up to 
Kamblla, whence, up to Konlia, rapids and rocks make It inspaasable. If good cances 
exited on the upper tributaries to take down the produce from the Tumisss country 
it would greatly cheapen the cost of carrmge: Tho Nokelle is navigable for a 
oooaideralile distance inland. The climate (excluding the mangrove districts) la not 
worse than that of India; hut it appears improbable thut{Ruropean settlers can ever 
eolonise the country without grest loss of life, Thereare two main highways into 
the toterion, The first is from Port Lokko through Bentemtu, Kahreni—whence 
the road is extremely bad—and Kabuea to Falaha. he other road pats from 
Port Lokko dingonally to the Talla country and the junctiun of the Kora and 
Skarcies Rivers. The best ronte-would probably be up.the Rokelie, whence a road 
ewilll be made to Koronko, which would avoid the difficult country above Kahreni, 
Tu the northern parte of the country the population has been almost destroyed by 
cmitant fighting, and mest of the youny men take to slave-trading Mr, Elliot 
appends a lat of ‘varieties of timber, and a report of the different botanical articles 
of export. Colfee ts-todigenous, and is being grown with aoccess. ‘The-kola nut 
stows everywhere, ated Iie good qualities are rapidly acquiring a wide requtation. 
Pepper, vanilla, ginger, and many other spices, would remy cultivation. The oll 
palm ts ono of the most fmportant economic plants, but ground-nute and sesame am 
also largely prodoced. “There are several valuable mative fibre-plants, and many 
gum and dye-producing trees, 


Italian Exploration in the Somali and Galle Countries. —The activity 
of Italian explorers in these countries continues unabated. Ina recent number of 
Petermanna Mitteilungen (1803, No, 8) there are some details respecting recent 
éxpelitions, The most important is that of Captaln Bottego, who, starting from 
Berbera in Siptember 1892 accompanied by Captain Grixoui, and taking the route 
followed by James, Roboochi and otherd to the Upper Webi Shebeli, continued 
hia jowmey till he struck tho couraa of the Gannale-Diggo (Lesser Ganuale or 
Ganans). ‘This stream, having been followed for twenty-vight days towards its 
soutee, proved to be a northern tributary of the Jub, the main stream, or Greater 
Gannale, flowing a ten days’ march furthér south, This was alsv reached, after 
which the explorers separated, Grixon| making his way direct to Bardera and the 
omast, while Bottego! purposed cantinulng his route westwards to define the relations 


of the Upper Jub with Lake Rodolf and Raffa, hoping afterwards to follow the 
river te ltw month, Grizonf, on his way to Bandera, first traversmd on tininhubited 
and waterless tract for seven days, then followed o trilmtary of the Jub ‘on the 
right hank for aight days more, after: which he struck across to an important omtra 
ef Bomeli population, called Luk, or Legh. Ho thue effected = crossing. of the 
Eastern Hom of Africa further west than Robecchi. Another expedition in that 
of Prince E. Ruspoli, who reached the Upper Jab liv a route o little to the sooth 
of Bottego's, 
AMERICA. 


Climatology of the Cotton-Plant—Dr. P. H. Mell contributes a report 
(Eulfedia No. #) on the climatology of the cotton-plant to the U.S. Weather 
Buresn. Ho ilenls with the three chief varieties, the Gowypinm bohama, native to 
Eavpt, the Goeypium Berbudener from Persia, and the (oseypinm deriaecum, a 
name applied to all cotton grown in tho interior of the sotton belt. AL the 
opening of the American civil war in 1461, the cotton mgion Included Saath 
Carolina, Georgla, aid Plorida, Alabama, Misdssippi, Louisiana, part of ‘Ten- 
nese, Arkaneas and ‘Texas, tutween the Gulf af Mexico and 4° N. lot, Oy to 
1860, this belt was gradually oxtonding east, weat, and north, On thi ewat it 
reached the coast of North Carolina, on the west az fat os the Rio del Norte in 
Texas, ‘The counties artind Memphia worm the moet productive, A lino running 
a little north of the 26th parallel marke! the northern limi: of the cotton belt, 
whith was bounded on the seth by tlie 20th parallol But owing to fnoresunt 
domanda after the war, attempts were made to force the cultivation of cotton to Uha 
north of thie limit, Allench attempts to extend the cotton-emwing area much 
beyond Tennesen hive filled, and al present the limits remain nearly what they wore 
in 1860. The regions of high percentage are coufinel mostly to the eentral parts 
of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, where the area under cotton averages above 
65 acreé per equare mile. Regione of maximum growth of cotton form two belts, ono 
lying along the Mississippd within the allivial region, while the other {lew in the hlack 
pruirio district stretching from nurth-costern Mississippi eculb—ustward throngh the 
enntro of Alahoma, In Tounessee it ia to be noticed that the countiew which piro- 
duce nicst cottun are the incel southerly ones, and the production decreases almost 
uniformly towards the north. This la specialty so in West Tennseses, and in expls- 
nation Rta to be noted that the|isetherns for pring and autumn extend north-woit 
through the state parallel with a ‘line moning through Chattanooga and Trenton. 
The crefacestis formations, as in the “Black Bolt "if Alabama, harw been found 
nies? odaptid to the growth of the cotton-plant Dr. Moll proceeds to contrast the 
tlimate of the southern States with that of other cotton-growing countries, the 
Went Indie, India, Mexico, Australin, Email, the Argentine and Egypt, and 
equcludes that Only in the suuthern States am fom) such wniform. distribution 
of rain, ond doch predial thanges of temperaturo as ore essential to the perfect: 
growth of cotton. Tn the cotton bait the mean temperature of tha three sures 
months ts remarkably wniform; in June, the mean toned between 81° and 7B, In 
July between 83° and TE, and in Anpust, between S15 amd 78S, "The mean 
daily maxima anil minims iore never great extremes, During the twelve yoars 
under discussion, the tean maximnm varied only 4" in Juno, 4° iu July, amd 8° 
August. The qaean: minievom: for June varied only 3h5, fir July 3°, aml for 
Augut °, During the winter months the variation wes much greater, At’ 
attend bas heen made to secure dita for s compariaon of the anil temperatures in 
different districts of the outton boll, bat aa yet observations have only bees made. 
at Auhurn-and Uniontown, and that only during « period of two montha: 





POLAR BEGIONS. 


Arctic Exploring Expeditions.—Nows comes through Mr. F.G. Jackson, 
whu is travelling in the Yalmal Peninsula, from Yogor Straits dated Anguat oOth, 
that Dr, Nanem had finally left the Siraite only ten days previously. Farther 
intelligence ‘states that the now Rusgian vessela from Dumbarton proceeded into the 
Kara Sea by way of Yugor Straits, and arrived at Golchikha (protably Guichiosky) 

an September Grd, dischanging cargoes of rails. Captain Wigzins, in charge of 
another veasel with railway material for the trans-Siberinn railway, let alao made a 
anccessful voyazo to the Yerisel The Pram hes in all likelihood passed the 
Yontise), if sbe has not reached the Olenek, whore Dr, Nansen expected to be by this 
titne. Lieut. Peary's Greenland expedition reached Bowdoin Bay, 75° 35° N. on 
August 2rd. They left St. Johns on July 4th Heavy weather Jest them some 
‘motles and their most valued dog. After calling at Hupedale, Holsteinborz was 
reached on July 26th, two days later Godhara, and Upernavik and 'Tasdisak soon 
after. Verhoel, the (l-fated geologist of the firet expedition, maut, they finally 
wonulnded, have perished in the attempt to crosa the glacier now bearing his name, 
The Faleon weighed anchor on August 20th on her return. Walrutes wore killed 
for their eighty-nino dogs; and elder ducks and reindeer accured. The honse wae 
bailt, and Astrap commenced taking provisions and gear upon to the inland ios 
Lieut, Peary and a party are hunting reindeer, and expevt to secure seventy or 
more; while Asirup with two men andl fifty dogs are conveying provisions te 
curtain depits, possibly uledging haif way to Independence Bay. All is well and 
thelr hopes sanguine, An American steam whalor, the Newport, which wintored at 
Herechel Island just west of the Mackenzie River, is reported, in that longitnde, ta 
huve reached 64° N.: bot conGrmation is necessary, and the ship's lor and instru- 
ments must be examined before the siatemont ia received with confidences. If thie 
position ls rerifind, the Newport wuceweded in reaching 60 miles farther north than. 
aoy previous explorers have attained, a} far a4 authentic information goes, 


Mr. Jackson's Expedition to the Yalmal Peninsula.—a lettor haa recently 
been received from Mr, Frederick (. Jackson, dated August 28th, anil written at the 
entrance to the Yugor Stmits, in which he mentions that he js procecding to the: 
Yalmal Purionula hy land from Ehaborovs, As he ia alone, he ix taking two or threa 
Bamoyodes to bolp with his sledges, Whether ho will be able, after all, to inelnde 
the soathern island of Novaya Zemlya in lis journoy this winter will depend upon the 
enceess which attenda his exploration of Yalmai; tut ns he hopes to retin to 
England in the eazly spring, it is more than doubtful. From some remarks In his 
letter it would seen that the ice is not a0 favourable in the Kara Sea an had been 
oxpectod, but of the conditions eastwards news may be received later on from 
Nansen, Mr, Jackeqo has four slodgea with him—two of Norwegian make{16 feet 
G Inohes by 18 inches, atid 9 feet G inches by 18 inches; weight equal to" 17 
ponds); ono of Engibih make (9 fect by 22 luches: weight equal to 24 pounds) = 
ond & Casndian toboggan, shod with steel, He is using both Canadian snow-shoes 
and abt, He will eventually slotge buck to Archangel, und hoper to be there by 
the end of February, We may anticipste some interesting records of temperature 
aa well as some new infirmation about the Samoy eles, 


Lieutenant Garde's Greenland Expedition.—Last summor another expo- 
dition wav at work an the inbind tice anil the coast of Greenland, despatched by 
the Commision for the Guidance of the (Fealegical and Geographical Researches in 


‘Gremland of Copenhagen. It was conducted hy the Danish louteoant, Th, Vy 
Garde, who was one of the members of the celebrated Eskimo beat expedition 
along tho east coast in 1883-85 under Lieutenant Hal. Lieutenant Garde 
was accompanied by Lieutenant Count Carl Moltke and) Herr Johan Putersen, of 
the Hoya! Greenland ‘Trading Society, ‘The expedition Jeft Copenhagen in April 
th the steam trader the Zfeidhjirn, and arrived at Freleriksheab in May, 
whence it proceeded to Julitneliaab, in order te make « geewmplienl surrey of 
the coast, Writing from a small. trading station, Kagsimnit, on July Ist In 
lat. GO° 47° N. nod long. 46° 10 W., Lieutenant Garde states that be had with 
hia companions just returned from a trip on the inland los, which had insted 
from June Léih to the 28th, having covered in all some 250 miles (English), 
and reached halfway inland in the latinuie of Frederikshaah, The party started 
from Sermitsiailik Gluder, falling intis tha sean lat. 60° N. and Jang, 47° N. Thoy: 
marched fine. for aboot 100 miles in a direction nurth-east by } cast, then 10 miles 
east, where tho tidge of the country wee attained in an altitude of about 7000 f eet, 
Theace they tramped to the sonth-ast towards » “Nunatak,” or mountain peak 
in the fee, a little more than 7000 fect in height, situated to the north of Juliane-- 
hiowh, and celled Aputajuiteck, Hence the party marched back wlang the Thersuak 
Pjord on its northern shores to their starting-point. ‘The party only walked at 


night when the sow was hard with the frost, as the sun made it soft, Dearly 


thin entire journey-being performed on foot in bouts, snowshoes being only sed 
occasionally. Provislong, ete, wern curried on two sledzes, Close to the seashore 
the ico wns difficnlt to traverse owing to fissures; but all went well, Forther, 
Garde reporis that during the boat journey southwards from Froderikaiuab they 
Pulled pine Nonurentt, in spite of some ice, The latter ie an ialamd of con- 
siderable size in Int. GOf? N., and long. 48° W. No former expedition has called 
mitwidy this jaland om account of the heavy drift-ice there, and it Nas nut beer 
previously surveyed geographically, ‘There was, however, much heavy joe in this 
locally at the time, but the weather was line, The expedition: wae to raturn by the 
last verse! from Greenland this autumn, when jt ts expecte! that. this exploration 
of the inlied feo. will theow some fredh light on this interosting eubjact. = 


Dr. Drygalski's Greenland Expedition—Owing to an unusually mild, 
seuson, the expedition sent by the Berlin Geographical Soclety, nuder Dr, Drygaleki, 
which wintered on the Kamjak Fiori, waa able to: tonke good progress with 
scientific observations, by meats of short exourpions, Including ong ti the great 
Jukobehavn glacier, which has changed comiderably since Steenstrop's risit, 


The Currents of the Arctic Se¢as,—In the Avlnimche foitung, with reference to 
Dr. Nansen's Polnr expedition, Dr. Kijppen, editor of the well-known Amwalon der 
dpdrographiz, advancce-a proposal for the btudy of the Arctic currents by throwing 
into the seaor placing on ice-{loes objects which on their rediscovery would indjeats 
their drift, pertionlarly where the direction ky towards the Pole, ic, between 
Novaya Zemlya and Bering Strait, I, remarke De, Kippen, certain articles of the 
“ormmetio expeditinm drifted dn flocs tight away from the New Siberian Dilonds to 
the south of Greenland, other objects should aluo find their way thither, ¢e, wetting 
into the East Greenland current and ume ashore at Cape Farewell or in Massy 
chusetia, or at all ovenis fall into human hands somehow. As is well known: 
Nauen's expedition is basad on the theory of such a curren!, Te. Rippen advocites 
for bis echarme either the use of the strong glass bottle Invented by the Prinee of 
Monaco, and employed by him in the Atlantic Ocean, esolusing slips af paper, and 
encased in copper with @ layer of tur between, or slonply picora of hard woo!, bearing! 
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‘fnscriptions in metal studs, He particularly recommends his scheme to the attention 
of the American whalers which every year humt in the regions north of Bering 


‘Norwegian Antarctic Whaling Expedition —Tle Norwozians omtinus to 
(prosecnte the Antarctic whale or seal-fishory, "The steam-whaler Antarctic (formerly 
Cap Nor) sailed from:"Tonsberg for the Antarctic in the middle of September, and 
passed Dover on the 27th, She Is betque-rigged, carries royals, and to eneure 
greater epeed has an unusual spread of canvas. The vessel is 226 tons register, aud 
carrion tight whalo-boats, and, like Srend Foyn's other ships, is painted groen with 
ayollow stripe. She is altogethir s good modal and o ewift euiler, drawing on her 
departore 17 fect (Norwegian), She was sent aut by Commander Srend Foyn, and 
isin charge of Mr, HJ. Bull, ber saiting-master being Captain Loonanl Clhristen- 
een; the crow wombera: twenty-six all told, and the eraft is considered tho bast 
equipped whaler that ever left Norway. There will not te time to call at Sydney, 
40 Waa ofiginally intended, but-the ship will steer for the Crozet Islands, and thenes, 
shuclishe reach there about the begining of Januury, will proceed south by Ker 
etelen to the ice, and pessing Sabrina and Adelio Land, a search will be made for 
open water between 75° Sand 76° S. in Ross's posithon near South Victoria Land, 
with the hope of fading gool whaling grounds, Should cireumatances canspel the 
latarctic to call at Sydney, the expedition will search for whales about Macquarie, 
Emerald, Campbell, and Awekland ules. during tho winter, and penetrate further 
mmith the next sumiver, Considprable interest ia attached to this expedition, ainea 
regions will be traversed which Wave unly been visited by Mose, Although there is 
HO special scientific stall on bound, meteorological and other observations will be 
taly, Mr. Ball having recelyed instructions from the Norwegian Meteorological 
Jastitute nod Christlunia University. 
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Admiral Jansen.—By tho death of Hear-Admiral Muriy H. Jansen, of the 
Royal Netherlands Navy, the Society has lost one of the siost active and -accom- 
plished of its honorary corresponding mombers, and une who took 4 sympathetic 
and zealous interest in our welfare. Born at Antwerp on Septembar 10th, 1817, 
he war beni on becoming a sailor from his earliest years, Whan the Belgian 
ribidllio broke out, beluz only twelve years of age, nothing could restrain his 
youthful ardour He found his way to‘one of the forts held fur the Duteh by the 
Dake of Saxo Weimar, and thence on Bosrd the corvette: Proserpine in the Schehit, 
commanded by hit uncle Captain Van Manm. ‘Thy patriotic little lad remained on 
bowed tintil November 1821, taking part in the conquest of the left bank of the 
Mcheldt from Fort Marie westwand, 

_Jansen's parents removed to Delft in Holland, and the young volunteer was 
sent to the Naval Institute, After four years ho wae appointed midshipman of tho 
lirst-class, on board the fricate Mafons, emising inthe North Bea; and tn 1886 he 
called for the Netherlands Indies, whore ho wie placed under the ondors of Capiain 
Kogpman at Soorabala. 

Jo 1837 he entered the murine mirreying serrke, being appointed to the schooner 
Crocediie, and for three years he was cecupled in wurveging the Hiouw Archipelago 
in. the Btraits of Sunda. Ho retirmed to Holland in 1941, on board the frigate Mores 
commanded by hie tincle Captain Van Maren, and soon afterwards was entrusted 
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with the command of a gmt-hont in the Scheldt, ‘But he waa not long in Europe, 
for in October 1842 he wus again sunt out to the East Indies on board tho frigate 


‘Palembang, By that time be had established a position for himself ea an abla 


surveyor. [He was entrusted with the survey of tho navigable water of the Wester, 


near Scorabais, and afterwards became a member of the eammissiun for improving 
the navizetion. In 1944 Jansen mapped the east coast of Bintong, and in July 
1845 he fixed his boail<pimrters wt Padang, thence correcting the survey of thn 

Jansen was Tocalled'to Batavia for more active service in 1847, nnd wna promoted 
for the extraupdinary repldity with which be helped to organise an expedition te 
Rall. For hie ndmirable aorveying sarrico he was created a Chesnlier of the Order 
of the Golde Lion, and received 4 gold watch and chain from the memhanta al 
java. Hetuming to Holland in shattered health, he was soon afterwards associated 
with Captain Braining ina commission for the defence of the southern frontier, and 
this hd to on appointment in the Colonial Office at the Hague, in £529. At this 
ting Jansen pulillshed two naval pamphlets, and various useful measures connected 
with the colonies wert due-to hia initistive. Tu April 1851 be reamed aptive 
sarvice in the navy, ut a litutenant on board the frigate Prins non Oranje, under 
the command of Captain Bij] De Vroe. Janson sorved in this wesel In the Mediter- 
ranean, West Indies and ou the coast of Central America, He also visitil 
Washingt at « timn when Maury waa wt the hwight of his fame, forming a iife- 
Wing friendship with the ilustrions American hydeographer. 

Tn June 1852 Jaden was once roore in Holland, actively emgazed on geographical 
uni other work, always with a view to furthuring the interests of lils country, Hye 
brought the modul af a clipper from New York, after which the Acenopoleit, 
owned hy the brothers Blussé, and other vessels, were built. In 1853 he was the 
reprogintative for tho Netherlands at the Congress beld at Bronscla for estaldivhing 
an international system of obeerrations, and in the following year he was appointed 
roval- cistant to Buys Ballot, in the musteorological observatory at Utrecht. 

In 1835 Maury had polblinhed ‘the first edition of his fascimating bock, 'The 
Physical Geography of the Sea’; and in the same year Jansen brought out a Duteh 
translation with valuable appendices on lund and sea breezes in the troples, and on 
epone, which Maury isinely incorpotated in subsequent editions, at the same time: 
Ufferine a wull-deverved tribute of appreciative praise to his accomplished coudjutor. 
“ Janse,” he wrote, “has helped me to enrich my work with hia fine thoughts. 
The reader will, Lam ere, feel as T do, deeply indebted to him for sv much instractive 
matter eet forth in bis very delightful ond pleasant manner. Among those whese 
debtor I um, stands firwt aud furemoat the clear head and ware heart of this Dutch 
officer, whom Jam proud to call my friend. Ho igen ornament lis profiemsion, 
and a more accomplluhed officer it law .never been my goed fortune to meet In any 
sarvice. Jansen hist served many years In the East Indies, He observed minutely 
ani well, Hoe has enriched my bomblo contributions to the ‘ Paysical Geogemphy 
of the Sea" from the store-houze of his knowledge, set off and presented in many fine 
pictures, To lias added chapters on land and sea breexes, cn the changing of the 
momoans, on the suith-esst trades of the South Atlantic, and on windé and currents 

ie} 


y. 

Towanla the end of 1655 Jansen wes sent to England to sell in the trial trip of 
the Moyal Charter to Australia. He went from Melbourne, Torres Strait, to 
Batavia, retorning to Europe In 1857. After a short service lu the Dutch Ministry 
of Marine, he received couimund of the steamer Djambi to form part of tho Dutch 
inptindiron in the Weat Indice from 1561 to 1562. After this tropical service: Jansen. 
visited England, France, and Germany to make himeelf acquainted with the latest 


plases in naval conetraetion and ercummt, and in 1864 he published an important: 
work entitled ' The Latest Discoveries in Maritinue Affairs.’ In the following year he 
was appointed Commodore of the last Dutoli sailing squadron; and soou afterwards 
was entrusted with the reepensible duty of euperintending the building of tw lron- 
clad Prine Hendrik by Meers Laird a Birkenhead, 

Th 1867 Captain Jansen took command of the Préas Hendrik, and went on an 
experimental crnise in the North Sea and English Channel, trying her qualities in all 
weathars, He put her out of commission at Nieuwediep in 1568, and retimd from 
attive service after a idistingwinhed naval carver of thirty-five years. On this 
weoasion he was decorated with the Commandery of the Oaken Crown. 

Commitore Janeen had becomé an Honorary Corresponding Member of our 
Scclaty in 1565, and always tock a deep interest in our proceedings and in our 
welfare, We have newer had « correspondent who wos so ready and anxious ,to 
maeist ls by every menna In his power, When the question of an Arctle expedition. 
was under discussion, Jansen gave tp much time to an examinetion of the Duta 
Archives, with a view to amiudy of tho ice in the Spitzbergen Seas, aa reported by 
the Dutch whalers during the last three centuries, "The resulta of these investigations 
Wore enibidied In a most-valuable and original qaper which was published in our 
Proceedings (Olt Series, IX, p. 105). Tanaeti oleo examined the archives at Middel- 
burg, assiated by Professor Vth, for information respecting discoveries in ‘Tibet, and 
collected all that ls known of the remarkable journey of Samo! Van de Putte from 
India, through Lhasa, to China, In 1860 Jatises poblivbed an important pamphlet, 
which excited mnch attention at the time, entitled +A. Bridge over the Oeean,” 
advocating the establistoment of lines of lange steamers to America. In 3873 lie waa 
appointed to represent (he Netherlands at Cometantinople, in tho commission for 
establishing uniformity in ship meaurements, when he recelved from the Sultan 
the Order of the: Gemanid. In the following year Jansen was oppdinted to the 


‘hononmble god dignified post of a Councillor of State, which be continued to fill 


until le death. ‘He also attained the rank of Rear-Admiral, 

Jansen was the chin! promoter of a revival of Arctic exploration in Halland, 
being-ably, and, Indeed, enthusiastically, seconded by Tila young friend, Lieutenant 
Koolimans Beynon, The veteran sailor alwnya felt the warmest sympathy for the 
utpirationa Of hin -youthful brother officers; and tis eococragement of the patriotic 


‘ardour of young Beynon lel to the formutiun of an Arctic Committes at the Hague, 


and to an appeal to the publicfor funda. On Apeil Oth, 1878, the schooner Willem 
Barents was laonched, and siilel for tho Arctic Seas, under the command of 
Ligtenant A. de Beuyne, with Beynen av his aecond. Admiral Jansen drew up 
the Instructions, He ¢ousidesed that the Barents Sea, between Spitzherom and 
Sowaya Zanlya, would make ah excellint tinining-groumd for Tutoh seamen, but 
that the first voyage should be confined within the lmiita of what Is easily attainable. 
He thought that, by yearly increasing knowlédge and experience, hia countrymen 
might tn time bein a position to undertake more hazardous and difficult THY Ages. 
Tho Willem Barents went direct to Amsterdam Island, near the north-west paint of 
Splizbergen, and then dredged and took decp-cca soundings in the farente Sea, 
The first voyage was, in Beynen's words, "a aclentific tamination of the sen that 
bears the name of the greatest of our mariners.” 

On the little schooner's return, the young officer who had tern the mainstay of 
the expedition was onlered to tha East Indies. Boynen died of fever at Mocazear, 
atul his loss was deeply felt, not only im Holland, but aleo by many warm frienda jn 
our Society; but sone mourned for this brave young fellow more deeply than 
Admiral Jansen, who looked’ upon fim almost ag a won. Ho loved the young 
lieutenant for hiv ardent patrictim, for his Arctic enthusiasm, and for his devotion 
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to duty, ‘The aspirations of his own youth seemed to be revived in the carer of 
Beynon. His grief for Beynen's untimely daath was deep and abiding. 

Jansen continued to send out the Willem Barents on those eummer crubes 
which have proved so valuable to science, Iti her second voyage Franz Josef Land 
was sighted, and @ large atural history collection was brouzht home. In 1880, 
oti her third voyage, the little schooner got on shore on the cosst of Novaya Zemlya 
and was vesrly lowt, so that litth waz done; but in 1981, with Captain Bmekbuysen 
in command, much valuable work was achieved. Daring her fifth voyage, in 1882, 
the Tiller Barents wat the first vessel to find and welcome Mr. Leigh Smith's 
boats retreating fram Franz Josef Land. Tho sixth and seventh voyages, under 
Linntenait Daten; also brought back valuab's collections ami hydrographic in- 
formation; and thus the nsefal and patriotic enterprise initiated by Jansen, and his 
young friund Hoynen, was steadily persevered in during a course of yeart. 

In his declining days Jansen suffered from theamsatism and defect of vision, but 
be was surrounded by numerons devoted friends of a younger geaeration, He was 
a tall man with very erect carriage, » hich intellectual forehead, and a very bene+ 
volant expression of countenance, full of sympathy for the interests and anxirties of 
hile friends, and » most delightful companion. He was an admitable necunfour, 
though always moro ready to show interest in what oocupled the minds of bis com- 
pantona, than to talk of his own experiencea The eveuts of his long and most 
woeful Ife eufficiewtly set firth this higher qualities, ‘The great mass of information 
on many subjects with which his mind was stored, was lightened by the play of.a 
bright and vivid imagination, A most able and accomplished seaman and a sount! 
geographer, ho was aleo a wise and prudent statesman. 

Daring the last year Jansen was seldom able to go out. He passed most of his 
time in his chair, writhng and reading. During last September his strength declined 
rapidly, sud he died at the Hague on the 9th. On the next day he would have 
conrplated hie T7th year, His mind was clear to the last, and he snffered without « 
tnuirmur, oy. a word of complaint, He was always cheerful, when friends camo to sew 
him, and took the deepest interest in their welfare to the very last. 

In Admiral Jansen our Society bas lost one of the trusst and most active of 
eur forvign friends, and the sortyw for bis death will not be confined to his own 
country. Ameug many others, the present writer deeply feela the severance of & 
warm friendship extendiog over more than a quarter of a century. GK st. 


Emin Pastia (Dr. E. Schnitzer).—O! Emin Pasha's fate there can now be 
no furtter doubt. 

Edward Scholiter was bor on March 28th, 1840, at Neiess, tho son of » 
merchant. He «tidied medicine at the muiversities of Breslau, Borlin and 
Kéouigsterg, and having graduated In 1864, his strong desire to travel and love of 
natural history Jed bins to the East, Ismall Hakki Pasha, at that timo Governor 
(4 Seutari, appointed bim harbour-surgoon at Antivari, and subsequently he 
sciompanied bis patron on various official journeys and willitary expeditions, which 
inade him acquainted with Armenia, Syria and Arabia. Ismail diel in 187%, 
Early in big Oriental career, Dr. Schnitzer assumed the name of Emin, “the 
filikifnt one," becatiae be belleved that this would enable bim to obtain a Better 
insight into the Istam world, than would have been possible toa Frank. Bute 
wrote to his sister in 1571, “TI have only adopted the name, I hare not hecome 
» Turk.” 

After s chort vielt to his native town In 1875, Dr. Schnitzer sought service in 
Exypt, and was appointed chief medial officer in the Equatorial Province, of which 
Gordon Pasha wae then Governor, Gordon fully appreciated the great gifts of his 
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medical officer, and intrusted him with varions diplomatic missions. Tt was thus he 
visited Uganda, twice, in 1976 aod again in 1878, and King Kabroga of Uuyoro in 
1877. In 1878 Gordon Pasha, who had asumed the reine ax Governor-General of 
the Egyptian Sadan, appointed his former medical officer Governor of the Equatorial 
Province. This is not the place to speak of Fimin’s achievements in that capacity, 
achievements all the more deserving of recognition, as they were attained in the 
face of considerable difficulties. Of the value of his geographical and scientific work 
there can be no doubt, Every portion of the wide region entrusted to his care 
hecame known to him by personal observation, and his descriptions of the vountrics 
through which he passed and the care with which he mapped his routes may serve 
as patterns to all engaged in the exploration of Equatorial Africa. His collections, 
too, liave enriched the maseurms of England and of bis native country, amd the 
exteom in which Emin is held by naturalists le quite as great as that entertained for 
hitn by geographers. 

When the Mahdi’s rebellion broke out fn the Suian all communications with the 
Equatorial Province ceased for * time, and schemes for the “ rellef” of its governor 
Were seton foot. Of the various expeditiona fitted out for that purpose only that 
led by Mr. H. M, Stanley attained its object ; but it was with evident reluctance 
that Emin left behind him # country, which yearw of arduous labour had endeared 
to him, and followed his “liberator” to the east coast, 

Eonin's sensitive nature shrunk from @ visit to Europe, and, when he had 
recovered from: a serious accident, he gladly entered the German rervict, and toulk 
the ead of an expedition which was to establish stations on the Victoria Nyanza. 
He left the coast on April 20th, 1890, cceupied Tabora, on the main-road connect- 
ig Hagamoyo with Late Tanzanyika, and then founded the ttation of Bukeba, 
on the western shore of the Victoria Nyanza, But this accomplished, his old love 
if travel nppenrs to have revived. Disreganding the sumewhat peremptory instruc- 
tioua of his superiors, Le crowed over into the British sphere, visited his and 
Stanley's old camping-ground at Kavalli’s,—where his old soldiers, since taken inte 
the service of the British Haut Africa Company, received him bat coldly,—and made 
an effort to push northward. aml north-wostward in the direction of the Upper 
Welle, probably Intending to make his way through the mnexplored Niamnian 
countries to Lake Chad. An account af this expedition has been rmndered by 
Dr, Stuhlmann,* the companion of Emin, and by Emin himself in delightful letters 
of travel published in Westermann's Monatsh-fte. 

When Dr, Stuhlmann left Undusuma on December 10th, 1891, Emin wae. ill: 
and nearly blind, and the people around him were dying of amall-pox. Conflicting 
rumonts were beginning to circulate with respect to his fate. Lioutenant ld, 
the commandant of the German station of Bakoba, appealed to Cuptain Lugard to 
vend relief to Emin, who was then helleved to be still at Kavalll, Captain Logard 
cordially responded to this appeal, but when his messengers reached Kuvalli’s, they 
found that Emin had joined some of Kilongs Longa’s Manyews, and had started 
with them on March 12th, 1802, for the west. The rest of Emin’s melancholy 
story has become known to us through Lieutenant Dhanis. The Manyema, wha 
had nndertaken to conduct Emin to the Congo, travelled slowly. It was May 20th 
before they left & camp on the upper Itari, in long, 29° 50° E. Passing through 
Indekurn, they reached Ipoto, the beadsyusrters of Kilunga Longs in Stanioy’s days, 
on August Ist. Eight days afterwards, on the 1h, Emin had the misfortune 
to lose the whole of his scientific collections in the Kunde rapids. On the 20th of 
the month named Emin left the Ituri, and taking a route marked on Mr. Stanley's 





* See map aml acconnt In Proceedings, KGS, 1802, r. S42 
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pup as being weed by “ivory tellers,” le reached the country of the Waliumbi 
(Urimhi), where a getock of provisions way laid in to enable him to cress the 
uninhabited forest which separated him from Kinena's villages near the Oongo. Ou 
October 12th ho reached Muomena, one of these villages, within three days’ journey 
from Kibonge’s town on the Congo (0° 62’ &, 25° 60" E.),and there, om the 20th, 
be wad murdered by order of Mwini Mobara, the “ brother” and “ commanderla- 
chisf* of Tippu Tit. ‘ho necomplinhment of this evil deed was intristed to Said 
ben Abed, but the pctual executioner was a Nyambara® rami Temacli, @ man 
actually in Ezuin’s vervico, Lieutenant Dhamia has sueceedel in recovering « box 
containing Emin‘s journals, and these have been forwarded to Europe. 

Thos perished miserably, iti the wilds of Africa, aman who had devoted many 
years of his Wife toa the cause of African civilleatlon, whose scientific work had 
secored him a foremost place in the devoted band to whose Inbours we are indebted 
for our knowledge of the Dark Continent, and whose unselfinhness, amiabllity, andl 
atrong seuse of duty oro extulled iy all who came into contact with bim Emin 
has left behind him an only ebild, the daughter of an Abyssinian wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, and who ls now with her aunt at Neisse, 

DeJ Schuiteor never published n beck of travel, but numerous papers frewm 
bis-pen have appeared ii Pefermenue Mitted/magen, the publications of the geo 
yragihical socielies of Leiprig and Vienna, the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society, the Avalond, and Westermann’s Monatehefte. A collection of tho 
more interesting of these papers, editel and annotated by Prof, G, Schweinfurth, 
Prof, Ratzel, Dir. Felkin, and De. Hartlanh, was published at Leipsig iu 1868, and 
in an enlarged English version in he same year.t 

In 16) Emin was awarded the Patron’s Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Fi. ii, E 


on-Major T. H. Parke.—One more of the band of neu who aocomy 
panied Mr. Stanley in his memorable expedition for the reliefof Emin Paaho has 
peated uway, Suargeon-Msjor Parke died euddenly at Alt-na-erig, Ardrishnig, on 
September 1Oth whilst on a visit to the Dulce of St. Albans. 

Thories Heesle Parke was born on November 27th, 1857, st Dromona, Ho wae 
educated at Dublin, and joined the Army Modical Sinffin 188t. In 1862 ho woe 
with the expedition for tho relief of Gordon, and was present at the sctinns of Abu 
Kilea, Gubat anil Metameh, and was subsequently placed in charge of the Helwan 
chelem camp, He volunteered ti join’ Mr. Stuntey's expedition, und won golden 
opinions not only from his elief, but from all ite member, whether European or 
native. Mr. Stanley extols him for hie “excellence a a plynician and his skill os a 
surguon ;™“ speaks of his “ priceless services,” avd describes bim as a“ 4 combination 
of awestness und simplicity,” Mr. or rather Tht. Parke (for the university of Durham 
bestowed upon him the honorary degree of D.C.1.-) was the mithor of sever] medic! 
papers, He nleo wrote a book on. bis ‘Experiences in Oentral Africa’ (Sampoon 
Low, 1891), and a ‘Guide to Health in Africa" (aime publishers, 1895), For the 
fortheomiag new edition of ‘Hints to Travellers,’ Dr. Parke wrote the Medical 
Beotlin. 


‘¥L M. Becher—We mgr to annonnce the death of Mz, Tl, M. Becher, 
whi Joined this Soclety lust year. In the early part of September Mr. Bochar was 
employed, on bebslf of the Royal Geozraphical Society, on Survey Exploration 
inte thé Provinee of Trengganu, Malay Peninsula, the main object of which wna to 


* The Nyambara area tribe in Emin's old provinee. 
+ / Emin Paslia in Contes) Africa’ (G. Philip & Son) 
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“explore and lomte on the imp the mounts called *Gunong Tahan," ard ft was 
While.engaged pon this work that ho. mot his death by drowning in ihe River 
Tahan. In the previous July Mr, Becher hail made a coast voyage to the Port of 
Trengganu, and, having interviewed the Sultan endasyvoured, but without sudcess, bo 
obtain his sanction toa general survey of the rivers of this province. Mr. Bocher 
‘hemes returned by sea to Singapore, having enceceded in-making a fair fying survey 
of tho const of Trenevanu, which will constitute a valuable addition to the Royal 
Asiatic Soctety's Map of the peninsula, Mr. Bochor waa a mining engineer of eighteen. 
Yeate’ standing, and had travelled extensively in tho exercise of his proledeion, 
having vialted yuriqus places in the Bast including Horm, Siam, China, Japau, 
Cora and Siberia, and many parts ofthe Malay Peninsula. He had ales risited 
mining regions in Germany aml Spain and in Amorles, Mr, Becher was AD AKAM, 
Associate .1.c.4, member af the Geological Society, and of the Royal Asiatic Socivty. 
He was in his 30th year when he met his death, 
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Additions to the Library, 
Sy HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. Librerian, RG. 


Tus. following abbreviations of nouna and. ‘the wijectives derived from them are 
employed to indicate the source of articles from other publications phniesy | 


Bhim or in each eum written fo fl) — 
A= , Academie, Akademie, Mag. = Magazine. 
Ann. = Annals, Acnales, Annnlen. Po f iii, 
= ullotin, Bollettinn, Boletim. Ais por 
Com = Commerce, Retr. = low, Reruns, Revista. 
Q. B= Comptes Rendun 8: Society, Socitts, Selakab, 
G. = Geogr , Geographic, Geografia. . = Transactions. 
Gen = Conta = Ves: 
Ts teat x; Genta Sr india, 
M. = Mittollungun, Z. = Zoltechrifl. er 


On account of the ambiguity of tho wordla ectaro, quarto, &e., thealeo of books In 
the. list balow i» denoted by the length anil breadth of the cover in inches to the 
naires balfinch, ‘The size of the Journal in 10 x 6}. 


 ~‘EVEOPE 
Austrie-Hangary—Iictionary ot Places. 
Arturin’s Orle-Lexiken dev dsterreichirch-qmguriachen Monurchie ¢inol. 
Ooonpationsgebiet, ae sack der Aildung vou 1590, enthaltend alle 

Ofte: mit rorhr als Einwohnern, Kur-und Badeorts, ete, arwie 
withtige Ortechaften mit Angubo der Meereshihen, Hoarbeltet 


tuuristions 
von Dr. K. Citieinger. Vienna, Arturia & Co, 1896: sino 6) 3¢ 5, pn. vil, 
aad 78. Preamited hy the Pabitaors a3 


A compact and useful index of placenames in tho Amstrodlongarian monarch: 
with statistion of tie lost comms. a 
Bosnia. Jahresberioht F, Erith. Drenfen 23 (1893): T4-160, Schubert 

Das heutige Bossien. Kine ilifiiriache Colturarbuit Oesterreich- 
Ungarna in Krieg und Frieden, yon Hauptmann won Sckobert, 
The paper pow published waa written in 1800, 
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Channel Islands. Thur du Monde (1893): 11-224. Boland. 
Les Tive do la Manche (Movare ot Payeages), par M. Henri Boland. 


An ilfmetrated pass ite of Jersey and Guernsey, inclo a tketol-map showing 
a the distribution of French. and Bhplish apesking poopie ie Tat eed 1G 


Enustantinidos 
Eas gg: etal or pred chredin fon demotikon echoleion upo 
G Konitantinidoa. ne aren Groomene epl te based te 
telvutalu o i ge Lemaim. Ek ton Tupographcion o Phittokalie, 
1382. five 6, pp, 22, Presenfed hy the Author. 





oe ee Murray. 
A Hetlbook fer Travellers:in Cornwall, Floventh edition, revised. With 
maps, London, John Murray, 1893; size 7 x 4}, pp [51] amd 181, Prise 
fu. Presented by tho Publisher. 
The present edition is iliuetrated with » complete set of new maps one lorew acule, 
and ite utility is enhonoed by thorowrh reriaion 
France—Bramabias. B.LS.@, Paria V4 (1808) = 98-120. Hartel. 
La Bivitre soulerralns de Bromahlan (Gard), pur EA. Mortal. 
Germasy—Pomerenia. Globus 64 (1893); 2h7-244, Deecke. 
: Ueber Diiven und Dilwriniasnde onf dim pammerschen Inseln. Von Prof. 
W, Deeeks, Giroifewald. 
; Tisly—Rovigs. Corti. 
Ta Provincie T'lialia sotto beep Scent Googmiino © Stories, deseritte de Biro 
Corll, Nod Hegione Vi Provincia di Rovigo. ager Porcatio 
eG 18h Kine Bx 5, pp se i. Map anil Gaayotive, Price 5 
Norway—Eainfall. a 


Shree pire i Norge, beremnet offer chuoryationer 1807 til 1601 af det 
meteorMogiske Imutitwt. 


Mabloe of the minfall st ony hundred station: In Noresy, giving the anima) asi 
monthly wyerage, tuaxian ond minima. 


ASTA. 


Central Asin. Missions em Chine of aa Congo J803 peasint. Deken- 
Voyace 4 Travera 'Asio. Par C. do Dekon, Miss. Ap. 
re eae arn eemmen. Comsest Asia with Prince Henry of Oricanw ond 


A a meee Of tho Parisian with & aoe Acconnt of the 
lee of re ood hive, wot a Ma of the Country, Cormpdled 
- oN Y ‘Oetroomeff. Samarkound, 1691. by Staff-Lientenant 
B. Pose io, Eize 10x fh, 7 Map. Frow the * Journal’ of the 
vel Service Tuatitulion & I , 1B, 
Sees: of the official lext-benk of geography need in the government 
schools of Hussian Turkestan. 


Tndis—Benarer, FATE Belgique 33 (1E92): 206-558, Eoble. 
Benara, Par Jesu Robic, Membry do l'Academic Royale de Belgique. 


se of a visit to Bonares. 


Gaseiteer of the Gunlispur Dietrict, 1891-92. Compiled ullintued 
onder a atithority of the Punjab Goveroment, Lahore, Cicit aed arenes 
Gasette Prevs, Size 9) x €), pp. vil, 17, and xuxix. Preaentedd by the 
| Scerefary of State for mh 
The Gurdéapur district is tho north-easternmost of tho six districts of the Labern 
ets hen lice between ihoda Tatitada SL? 34" anal 32? 80", onl eat lomgiteda 74° EB’ 
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A List of Sikkim Birds, aborwiig: thels Geographical Distribution. By 
Js re Waddell, ros, (Proof) Sizo 11g x 9, pp. 70. Presented by fh 
Bion. 


Japac—Earthyuake, Koto. 
On_the Cause of the Great Earthquake in Contra) Japan, 1991. B 
BL Roto, en.n., Profeasar of G . Imperial University. Size iM x Th. 
PP, SS-353. Plates, Reprinted from the ‘Journal’ ’ of tha College af 
aoe ears fnivereity, Jupan, col. ¢, part iv. 1803. Presented by 


This interesting monograph will be aummurised in the Jimpual. 


Jayan—Fujiyama. Deutsche Rundachaw (, 18 (1893)= 1-10, Kreitner. 
Der Fuji yuma. Von (natary v, Kroitrer. 
Describes, with {llnetmtions, an awent of Fujiyama on August 23th, 1801, two 
months before the grout earthauuke, ; 


Java. BSA. Paris 14 (1893): 221-148, Eexhont. 
Cocst de avn. La Baco soundannise: ses rupporte avon Jes Hollanduis 
ahs pers qu'elle habite d‘oprie Jee sources lea plus recente, Par RA. 
. i. 


Palestino—Jernaalem, Lees, 
Jertealem Tlusteated. By G, Robinson Lee, rece With w ernst: br 
the Right Rev. Blehop Biyth, of Jerusalom, and an Appendix illustrating 
the modela of Herr Pauraih yon Schickritter, with descriptive letterpress. 
pegs by the a a, ts Hananer. pisses diyrpt ge Esiersin 
‘WakTh, m TLonlon, Gay & Bind, 1200: size 9 x . 16a, 
tented by the Publishers. : - 
Gives a good idea of tho present state of Jorunalen and ite people, with Mustrations 
af tho most prominent objcets of inturest, 


Porsia—Bisutun. (Flim 64 (1995): 109-174, 187-191, 207-B19, 29e-ugy, Alba. 
Eig Besuch in Bizotun (Bisuten) Von Sauitatarat Dr. J. Albu, 
Account of @ visit to Hisntun im 1889, with historical references ail tinmerous 
illustrations of sculptures and objects of archwulovtes! interest, 


Persia and Enrdistan, FL. Paris 14-(1393): 5-28. Morgas. 
Relation sxmmatre d'un voyage en Perso et dane le Kurdistan. Por J. do 
Morgan, Missiun iu Mi de Mlustruction Publique (1880-91), 

Mand Mme. de Morgan travelled for two years In Persia, en it from Russian 
territory, cole by Recht ws far cael as Asternliad, and returning eié Teheran, travelling 
tory Kurdistan, aud Lartetan to the Perian Gulf, 


Bussian Central Asia. § © Hew. (J. (Paris) 34 (1898): 167-274. Ganit. 
La Valle du #érafchane. Pur P. Gault 
Account of the valley of the Zarafzhan, with a map, 


Siberian Rallwny. Ree. Fronpaiss 18. (1893): 241-253. 
Le Chumin do fer teanasibérien. IVich sketch mip. 


APEICA 
Abyssinia ar 
Aboarinion ud meine Bedeutung fir unsere Zeit Ane dem Nachlame 


ron EK. F.:A. : ron a pillmann, 8. J, 
rho im Breugeay tana? aeehih ar ilar om re al fTfua- 
cre, 
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Stec, Maritime st Coloniale 119 (1503): ete —— 
Notice de uitgarcn inet j ee atntistique snt omey, Par 
E. La ee wupéricar & Ouidah. Davtik aketeh- 
mape. 

CH. 107 (LE9S) : 416-418, Grandidizr, 

Les coontonnées géogrephiques di Tananarivo ot Observatoire 

(Anshblannpn Cnt Matagnner Yar eB 8 Cala) Note de M. 

Grondidicr, 

Mashonaland. Bent 
The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: being & record of excavation and 
sec eel fe i, with « eatin a 

tation and Monsurution of the Temples, 7 RM. W.S New 


Lonilon, Longmans, Green & Co, 1608: guia: tf st SA, pp. xviii. 
oer aae. Prion fe Ga Presented by the Publishers. : 


This edition contains references to the work of Sir John Willoughby in his revent 
excavations at Zimbabwe, e letter from Mr. W. S.Ct Ducaves.os oo the hawl-s Meno 
es Zimbabwe, Whilek hs Ueitaves to ponnt to 48 Sr. nti of 

a ruins, appendions, om gro po 
ubreleca dove ea Soa appetite eS aor ne ersousy nt ne eM 


‘Gomh Atrios Goosrany. 

Mashonaland. Soatiiah G. Mag. 3 (1899): F24-350, ion 
Nobis of a Journey in Bouth Africa, Extmote of a letter recived by 
Professor Gelkio froeo Jolin Baylis Don, nan. 

Mr. Dao gives seme valusble sotes of the goology of South Africa fru the 
Temaral worsen Mosinoiad. a eat Hey te ae 
tees a ea aw care vom 

om the borders af of Matikalnnd 

Mashonaland, &c. Geloca 
‘harigcta and Adventure in South-east Africa : ¢ the narrative of the 


peg amt wrath dhe oS ibalarions 
wiht mount of the dloiation ot B a rraimiak Courietey . 

eure. ; 
omuzs, London, Kowland Wand nat & (io, 180: al 9} 3 ly pe svi 
and 0M. With mumercus Mlustrutions and mop. Price Zia. 


by the Publishers, 
This beautiful work ie ii overy ita pi Shoedi ie pa pene and travels it 
Reem at caper ot Te mers) mors detailed noties of the book will 
ven clsew 





A Nar further excavations al trea (ny evan By 
cig eg pea 

Li. Oh iv. ni 
1. Price Se bah th the Publishers. = 


"This ithe ana ent el me pide page. 


T« Sahars. Par Henri Bchirmer, Doctwar fe Lettree Paris, Hachatte 
at Ole, 1293: lee 10 Py id * .viend H4. foes 56 cortes ef gravure of 
6 photolypies. Presented by Auther. 
A valuable summary of our pireent Knowledge of the Sabura, which will be 
separately paticed. 
{ NORTH AMERICA. 

North America. Harriss. 
fed eh pag tues Bene pten Dhocts ; and Historie 
Veatipation, with an Fon A apie, i ow Worl 
in seri a Maps or Globes 
renee Satie hep sare before the ear L506; to whick are added a 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S BOOK. 


To be publiched immediotdy by Wutiam Buackwooo & Sons, 
London antl Fdinkurgh. 


The Kise of Our East African Empire : 
Nyasa-land—Uganda. 


BY CAPT, F, D., LUGARD, D.5.O, 


In Treo Volumes, Price 42s. 


Pet. 7. contains an account of the fightmz in Nyasa-land agamsat the 
shtve-raiders, ani) of travel and sport and adventure in East Africa, with 
a discussion of the questions of commerce, Wansport, labour, and the 
slave trade. 

Vet 77. deals solely with Uganda, and iletails the origin of the situation 
which the Government Commissioner will shortly report upon, with some 
suggestions for the mode of fuwre administration. 

The Volumes contain seven large specially-prepared Maye of the 
counines dealt with, besides several small Maps, and one hundred and 
forty [lustrations, all prepared uniler the personal anperintendence of 
the Author, 

Tt is believed that this work will. be of great utility in. connection with 
the forthcoming discussion in Parliament regarding British East Africa. 
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oplisha! between L4S3t and U4: Biographical Acosants of the 

undred Pilots who first Crossed the Atlantic; and o Co List 
of the Orighall Names of American Rogisny Caniquesti tains, 
Talandda, (He yee at Rivera, Towns, aml , ec By Heury Harrie. 
esp oh ‘alter; London, H. Steyons & Bon, 1302: side 128. 3¢ 9, pp zit 


Thia large and cy mi itustrated with mapa, and will be 
referred to in a special artic ’ 


United States—Conneeticnt. Steiner. 
History of Slavery in Connecticut. Bernorl (=. Bleiner, rem 
peers Tha tetas Hopkins Press, 1808: size 10% 6), pp 4. Price 


=a ix.-x, of the eloventh series of the Johns Hopkina University Studies in 
Histories! an Political Sclewes. 
United Statere—Missouri, T. A. Science, St. Lowie 6 (1892): 57-00. beeps 
The Mapping of Missouri By Arthur Winslow, aaeisted 
Marbut. Maps. : : mS 


The mapping of Missouri ie traced from the earliest maps of America on which tho 
site of the etite was practically a blank, with sketobes of each notable step in the 
aortey of the reeion down to che work of the U.8. Geological Survey anid 
ikure cae Miaka treet Sarvon tick ia iow pecparing a map on ths seale ot cae 
finch to the mi 


United States—Tersa Ausland 66 (1893): 555-98, 572-574. Larch. 
Das hentige Texaa. Vou Cito Lerch (Austin, Texas), 


CENTEAL AND S0UTH AMERICA. 
Costu Bicn. Nouvelles G. (1803): 133-137. Fabrogs. 
a otes sur la Géogmphio du Gosts-Rics, Pittier de Fabregu. 
shed nS, Spar a tribute to the excellones of M. Koclus' recently-pablished volume am 
the Went and Qentral Americ, the author offers eome corrections in pomta of 
detail and matters of dispute from the Cesta Rican standpoint 
French Guiana—Tomak-homak. £.5.(7. Paris 14 (1899): 2-02, Coudresu. 
Apergu Genéml des Tumue Humes, Par Henri Coudrean. 


Greenland. @. Tidslerift. 12 (1893-44) : 87-110. Ryberg. 
Oo Exhyerys: og Bofotknings-Fotholdene i Grpoland, Af Carl Rybere. 
Statisties of the prodnetions of Greenland, and finctuations In their awoonl for thu 
Tost twenty or thirty yoars. 
Kare Sea—Climate. Hann, 
fer metoorol. Beobachtimprm der nisderlindiachen inter 
Egsiniem der Polar- Ex 1882-83 in der Kara-See, Von J. Hann. 
Size 113 % 7h, pp 14, Presented by the Author. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Queenaland. Haridis, 
Notes on some of the more Common Disenees in Queensland in Relation to 
= Conditions, 1887-1891. By David Harilio, wp. 


a ae ee Sa ee a ees Chart. Presented by the Chief 
Bureas, Brishane. 


Oe eae 
Victorian Year-Boolk anes By Arg Hoylyn Hayter,cac, Vol. IL, 
Melbourne: London, Triibner & Co, 1802: size 8) x Of, pp HO. Pre- 
sentoal by the Author, 
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Atmospheric Conditions. Abbe. 
eu |theanias ar ha ae Collections, 84%. The Mechantes of tho 
Forth's Atmosphere. -A Collection of ‘Trunsiations by Cleveland Abbe. 
Washington, 1801: size 9 x 6G, pp. 024. Presented by J. 8. Dyason, Bag. 

Profesor Abbo haa tought together a jodicious selection of valuable memoirs 
setting forth tandem ylews ou theuretical motcorology, 


Bay of Bisesy—Currente, 25.7. Com. Bordeqns 16 (1894): 359-7). Hastrear 
Gelfe de Gassogue: Cogrants. Par A.Hautreax Sihelch-mupe- 
Interesting oheervatiana which will be noticed in the “Monthly Kecorl.” 


. Weeds. 
for Geological Students. By Henry Wools 
Camirides tee Univer 1893: size 74 XS, pp. vill, aud 28. 
sented by the Pw 
Lakes ond Rivers. CO. . 117 (1893): 451-155, Faye. 


Sur le Serpent dean du Rhove h Geneve. Par M, 1. Faye. 


A study of tho eddies about the aluices whieh regulate the outflow of the Khone 
from the Lake of Genera. 


Messuremont of Height. Of. £4. militar. G.I. Vienna 12 (Ueh2): 61-125, Hartl. 
Vergisiche tou Queckailher-Darcnwtern mili Biede-Thermometern. ‘Vou 
Heinrieli Haril. 


An account of o setice of elaborate comparisons of the mercurial luromotor ani 
fee thermometer as rises for meaguting altitudes. Determinations 
trivall stall = Sedna tedly mule by both methods, and the 
pape contain table for the reduction of bailing te correspouding preasures. 


Mediterranean Research. Sifsh, A. We Wien. a 1) 101 (1802): S17-828, Lukech. 
Vertifentlichungen der Commission fir Erforsctrang des Gstlichen Mittel- 
meer. Vor auger Tericht fiber div pbynikciliaoh 
Arboiton im Sommer 182 vom Meridian ron Ebodaw bis aur svrlechen 
Kuate. Vou J. Lukech With shetoh-mop. 


s! Geography. Thoolet. 
Tntroduction & TEtude du Ts Giesphe se Physique. Par 8 Thoolet, 
Profescenr.& In Faenlte dee Boloncea de Nan Paria, Sooldtd d* Editions 
teieutifiqnos, 1890: size 2 x & pp iy, andl 2 "Prien ifr. 000, 


A: series of Jectures on physica patel: eograghy baw toon evi ei Peete. 
heck wlth» very bupp re roealt though necemerily somewhat discursive and 
unsystematio when viewod aa a whole, the chapters galu tntre then they lose, and thi 


4 se depurtments of ph jon! googrnphy are summurieed with much teens te 
Jietureeqnentss. ‘The ie of the thirteen clinptera ie as inypey ae “edge G 
1 carrot res Birth and Infancy of the Earth, The Youth of The 


Age, Rocka, Internal Forces of the Exrth, Esters! A sctaleg aailee 
op the earthly ae The ey lee, The Place of ri Ny Boluge in the Lifo of the Barth, 
Man, The Dawn of History, aod The Ruces of 


Elementary Physiography: being » Deacription af the Laws and Wonders 

of Nature, By Richant A. Grogory. London, Joseph Hughes & Co, 

New see ae 1B0G; size i x 5 pp Sl WA pumersus original iliuatra- 
tions Presented by the Author. 

Aw enestiens expansion of the Science and Art Department's eyliniwe inte book- 
sce the vee being eJ, bul not Limited, by the official requirements 
aaa 8 wellehosen, 60 1 to amy & troe conception of the 
nutural og deseribod ; many ate frum photographa by Wilson, of A iL. 


ee Werk Be at. W. toner (1808): PLE Brester. 
Theorie du Soleil Par A. Brester J2. 


NEW MAPS. + 49T 





Theory of the Earth. CR. 117 (1809): S70-372. Bateau. 
 -Hypothise dee clochss sous-continuntales, Note do M. Ratewn. 

The author seriously propeses to secount for the fact that the denalty of the Earth's 
crust if greater under the ceean than under the land by tha ly that the 
continents nro supported by cushions of gna givin off by the fetta material of the 
nner arth 

By J. COLES, Map Curator, B.G.8, 
EVEOPE. = 
Denmark. Danish General Staff. 


Genoeralatahena to ake Heart over Danmark, Halkowraferet oc 

vert val Ge iMaben Kjsbeoh arn, BUS, Beabe 1; 40,000, of 1°5 
agian tot tlatute mile, Sheets prensa Nykjibing (Mors), Dras- 
0 a iy the Dante Geagyal Stas, Phratevgh ILE the Denial 


Publications issued sinsn Auzual 12h, 1&0, 
tach: — 
Sooriann, with hilly shored, 125, Te 
T-ineh -— 
ENGLAND AND Wates: 257, 269, hillé dhaded in back and luown, |e. enon 
-inch—County Maps-— 
Lanesshire, 12, 2s Gd.; 26,21 Yorkshire, 09 aw. a0, 158 an, 160 sn, 
Thee, 192 x.w., S30 no, ow, 24 wow. Le oneh 


26-inch—Pariuh Mape:— 
ExcLasp asp Wa Les: Lane oan #18, de. euch ; Serb dp: 
dash; 15, fa; 16, he "EXEXE 5,4; EXXXVIL 7 ae eatke 18, 
2s Oa 15, Ge. = LEAAVIIL da: 4 Bas S. fi; 2, boa: 10, 12, tie. 
each; XC. 12, 15, 16, 4. each; XOV. 2/8; XCIN. 10, 50: GC. 4.7 40 
ach; §,G0.: 0, 10, ur 15, 40. each: CEE 9, 10, Sa, each ; OVE 15, 4e; 
10, tie Gd: il, : 14, 04, Od; CVO &, 4. 50, enoh - Jeda;y CIR 4, 
heguctet via Li, 16. 42 meh; CEU 2 14a; OV. 7, 84a ech: 


253 
x 


= 


lf, f.; CX - (oolaured ), Yorkshire, LL. 15, IV. 5, 6, 7, de: cach; 
$2 tht 14, 15,16. 4 each; V2, fe; 15, 4,2 SXMVIIL 9 Se: 4; 5-4, 
Se tate wk oe 13, 14, 10, 4a each: XXXIX. J 13,4, Te 
‘8, TL, 12, 15, 16, de cavh ; LL 4, 8, te each: LX 0, 1, Se wach: LXXIL 
B12, 14, da, eweh- LXXXVIL 4, 44.; 7, to: net 1 dx, onch: 15, 16, 
3s. euch: CLEXIL 6, Se: 6, 10, 4a cooh: CCL I hie tk: ds. cach: 
B57 910,46 deh: 15, fac: COXL COXLV. #, 14, 5s, each : 


det 
YW COXLVILE 5, | Ihe id; COLXXIYV. 1. 58 1 13, 4a, onnh: 
COUSEEL I Gta. rok il, fa: 16, Til, ts, yh OOLEXEKVIL 3, 
1S, 44, ench; OUXOL 2 6, 4a euch: 19) Ses COROT, 3, 34a anoh; 
COX. 13, 14, 34, 18, Ge. ouch - COL. 4,5, 7, 8,9, 4s each: 10, Se 1 
3, 15, 4a cach; COOL 1, 4a, (coloneed), 


Town Flans—0-foet scaly — 
Esonaxo aso Wace; rag Lancnahire te 18, 38 Be; Fh Be; 
LXIL 16, 16, Ta. 6d; ae a mpliire), OKT. B, 25, Re, « 


ONE (2. O02 7.885 1) Gas 4 Sa; 17, 54: OXL 10,5, Sat OXL I 
16, 43 CXL 10, 4, fa (coloueaay ‘This town is now comploio in 44 shocts’ 
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Pablications igmel sinea September 12th, TSO. 

L-ingh -— 
Escuaxp Jom Wats :—257, 268, bitls shaded in black and brown, S14, 
engraved, filled, be, each, 


Inenasp >—145, hills shadod, Is. 


6-inch—County Maps :— 
eeananp axp Wares ;— Yorkshire, 89 5. a, M4 3,w., 1) ew., 124 sw, 
lifew, ax, 10a, 101 5.5. 170 5,24, 191 Be, 102 am, 270 MW 
277 XW. NE, 280 5.w., 299 oe 


$5-inckh— Pariah Maps ;— 
Excrawe amv Wates:—Lanocashire, UIT, 11, 42. 
Lill 2, fa; LEV. 2.3, 6,7, 8,40 each, L&I, 
6, 11, 14, 15,42 each; LXE 1, 4s; ' 
18, 42 ewh; LXTV. 5, de; LEXL 1% 1 ! ; 
each: 1%; Ga.; LAMXL 0, 2, Ba each: 3, 6, 4a. cach; 7. Os,; 8, da: 0, ‘; 


1 fi, Aa 
4, da: CCLAXXI. 4, fi, a4 a, iH, da, ann 3 13, ; 
18, 44, eath; COXCL 10, Se; COXCTY. 6,58: COC. 14, 4a (coloured). 


Town Plans—1-fect seule :— 
Biackbarn (Lapcoshirs), LXT. 11, 24, 25, 40 each; DSTL 12, 21, Be; 
LAXIL 18; 3, Ga: 5, 8, Se each; 9, Ba; 10,4. ; 1a, Sa, 214, Ga: 15, 1a, Ge; 
LXIL. 16,1, 8s; 2, Si. (coloured). Plymouth and Environs (Devonshire), 
revieed edition, with houses stippled, CXRIML &, f1, 19 16, 17, 23, 23, 
CXXIMLY, 2 8, 4,8, 10, 11, 12. 

({E. Stanford, Agent.) 

ASTA. 
Cantra) Aria. Constable and Stanford. 

rg of the North-western Frontier of Initia, ehowing the Pamir Eogion 
nd partof Afghanistan. Beale 1 : 2,000,000, or @171 atatute miles to a 
inch, Lowdon; Archibald Constable & Co, and E. Stanford. Presented 
hy E. Stanford. 


_ All tho toet recont information has bees weed. in the compilation of thin map, which 
the whely of the Pamir and odjarent countries, and the bowndarice as for oe 
they have been settled are correctly laid down, The atyle of drawing employod. is 
yoo, the hile being shown in brown, rivere apd glaclers in bine, and the map is nol 
overcrowded with names. Tho whole effect ia-pleseing and conveys an aceumte iden of 
the topography of ticks region, 
W aober. 

Map of Northeastern China, By Charles Wanber, 15:4, Senlo (omntl.) 

1: (00, or 21° elotute mile to on ine. A. Dyin, Geographical 

t St. Potetsburg. 4 Sbeeta. Preecnted by the Author. 

The ares included in this map ia from jatiinde 30° N. to 40° 4 N., und longitude 
D2 B. to 1222 It fs drawn on Muérentor’s projection. A table explaining the 
signification of the symbols mcd lo denote the importance of towns, native torn, anil 
abrovintias ie given, ‘Tho hills ore shown in brown, and the water im bloe: all the 
oma roade and canola are kidd down, and the boundarivs of the provinces, and the 

orn clans ore aay, » lt would w from the Jothers and umber otf 
the margin that it tered to be used with un index, but in the present instance 
this has pot been presented with the map. 
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AFRICA, 
A Mashioualand: Matabiiiland, Khoma’s Country, te The 


Map of 
British South African Gompany’s Territory South of tho Zambeat 1898. 
Beale J 1,000,000, oF 18°8 saduto miles 12 an inch London, publiched 
by Edward Sinton 1, 1803. Presented by the Pwhlishers. 

This map hus been compiled fram all the latest sources. No uttompt has been made 
ie show tho relief ; hut in other reapects it indiontes the present state of our georre- 
phieal knowied:o of this pari of A 

and the rivers are given, as will og figures indienting olavations above sen 
lervel. The scale is sufficient to admit of a | amount of detail being shown, and 
Se ot cael eae en eation Dy road, » aol ph, are laid down. "The 
want of a good phen daphne has long feen ft, an appearance of thid, al a 
iime when 20 attention is directed tu Mashonaland, is most opportune. 


North Africa. 
ean do Tolemoin & Molilk. Par FH. Duveytier, $1 Mai-10 Jain, 


183i, Benle | : 860,000, or 5*7 statute mites to un inch. Bulletin dis be 
Booidte do G » 3° trimostn 1803. Preasuted by the Societe de 
Geographic, Paris 


Nynsa. Wissmann. 
Originalkarte des Tiere dea Nywes-Soea. Nach cigenon Aufnabh- 


pace Mutton ungen. “Jakes radeg Dhl g Tal. fe Jaton Po Perthes, Cate. 


Somali Land. Bebecehl-Bricckatti. 


ene: do Viaggio da Obbis af Alola dell’ Ing™ Luigi Robeechi- 
Beale: 000 or 7S matule miles to an it 3 heuta, 


South Africa, Philip. 
Goctharn Nari beo including the Ca Colony, Natal, South African bhid, 
Sea waist tiles ii Landon, George Philp & Son on 
oF t Svuhe Uy to-an Date I 
Privls Presented by the Publishers : 

This iz a ee ett spe pes for areal Teference, on which the present «tute of 
railway la Inich down. It woukl, however, have been more neefnl if 
it ln ext Uh eats fra st of hs Zambe the new 
ee rer and marking the Hmite of the British South Feely, Biren 
territories. 


ATETRALASIA. 
German New Guinen, ce. Deutsche Eolonialgnsellechaft, Berlin. 
Tgp egret yes tock ae pauls 2a Ne 
es suits miles to an inch. Deuteche Heo Berlin, 


Kommission bei Carl Hoymanns Verlag, nies theeta D'reanntel 
by the Deuteche Kalonsalyesellachajt, Beslin 


Tho results of of] recent surve pet tr hea che» Sear diy 


Neu Fauna, whi noe hi coporially oage with regard be 
is tae cen Aine wuchort of Admit! vou Behleinitx The 
map is drown ina bold style, aml the lettering ia elewr, 


POLAR REGIONS. 

Arctic Ocean. Jonkins. 
Petshora and Kar Sea. (Norway and Lapland, Supplementary 
Blawet A). Se BR et ee te (Norway and Lapland, Sap- 
plementary Sheet B egy Meee D, ‘Jenkius Facs On one 
sheet, Published by Sir Sumas Bone London, 1893, Prevented by the 
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The World Vidal-Lablache. 
‘Alias Videlnblache, Maitre de Gonférences de poemphie a V'Eoole 
Normale Supérienrs. Histoire at Géographiv, 137 248 Cartons 

Index alphabétique deplae de 40,(4W) noms. (L*Atlna complet ag ire en 
J4 liersicons). 21° Livrnison, Paria: Armand Colin ct C*., Editeur. 
Price 1 fr. 254, eateh part, 

This part contalns a goological map of Indin, mnpe of the Chinese Empire, Jape 
phyoiea! and political maps of Afrien, ati a may of ath Africs. As tual with this 
atlas, each part is acoompanied by explanatory bherpresa. 
The Werk. Eiepert. 

Kiepert's Grosser. Hand-Atlas. Noon Lieformngs-Ausgabe in 45 Harton. 
Ausgabe in 0 Lisferungen & 5 Kasten init stullstischem Materia) und 
Namen-Verseichniaa mit Bevolkermgerifivrn xa jeder Karte. Di statle 
tizchem Angaben von Dr. Paul Lippert, Bibliothekar dea Ret. Prowse: 
Stutist. Bureavs. Dritte, in Zoichen institet dor Verlagsha anter 
Leitung von Dr. EK Toile voilstdadig- nen hearbeitete, Tella 
Atuillics beriohtigte Auflage. Berlin, 1800. Goographiachy Vetlage- 
ane Divtrich Reimer. Inhaber: Hoefer & Volseu. Parte IL ond 

TV. Price 4M, oooh port. Preseutol by tha Publishers. 

Part IL contains general mp of Horepe, Brandenburg, Silesia, and Posen, Spain 

and Portagul, European Tussin, Australagia atl Polynesia. Pout IV. contains maps 

of Bararia, WurtemberR. Taden, Eliane Lothringen, Pomerania, West aud Enat 

Ladesey pep ltaly, Netherlands and Beigium, anil Eugiand, Esch map ls mccom~ 

panied by an index att letterpress. 

The World Johnston. 
W. & A. K. Johuaton'y Royal Atlas of Moers Geography, Edition In 
monthly parts. Part M Woe ALK. Jokin-ton, Edinbu and London, 

Prise 4a. Gi. eaah part. Preeewted ty the Publishers, 

‘This oyntaine map of Abyseinis und Upper Sabin, and the southorn sheet of 6 

map of Senth Amerida, with an inidiez for eal) map, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Baluchistan. Borvey of India Offices. 
Viow showing Distortion of Ralls caused by Farthquike between Sanzal 
and Old Chuman, Fhotc-otching. Surrey of {nein Offives, Culsutta, 
Apell 1898,  Presaled by Liew!-Colonal J. Waterhouse, ASC, 
This ia a photo-etching, wliowing the remarkable manuer in-which « rallway-trek 
oyna oreo by the effucts of eontrantinn of the iand, caumd by on earthqualcos jn 
uchis 


British East Africa. Railway Burvey Party. 
Seventy-one Phstograp!t tileen by the Mombien- Victoria 8 yous. Tlallway 
Sorvey Party, 1802 Pressuted by (apdain J. WW. Prisgle, FE 

This is w very interceting eerias of yiows, falem bv the Momibase- Victoria Nyanm 

Railway Survey Party. They contain some setae of great beauty, together with 

interesting photographs of the different native tribes. 


‘Twenty-Three Phologmphe of the Trravanl, inken principally by HL F. 
Gros. | Presented bg F. Seppe. 
Thin eet of photographie Ulustratos the ecevery and life im the veldt in the Transvaal. 
tha most interesting ore Ui Zoutpnuslers: Katit chiefs, a native iron foumlry, 
weold-digeers' quarters, und a View of Woodttumn, Zoutpansbery. 


W.B—It would greatly add to the values af the collection of Photo- 

which has been established in the Map Room, if all the Fellows 

af the Society who have taken photographs during theirtravels, would 

forward copies of them to the Map Qurator, by whom they will be 

acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, it 

will be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and his 
address ure given. 


Gros. 
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THE PRESENT STANDPOINT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Ovestxa Aupurss or tae Present, Mr. Curwents &. Maren, 
C8, F.B.S.* 


Tuk work of geographical discovery, during living memory, has pro- 
sooded with such rapidity that many of us have been half inolined to 
think that there is little left to be done. Brilliantly successful expedi- 
tions have traversed the unknown parts of the great continents, blank 
spaces on our maps have been filled up year after year, entrancing 
uarratives of perilous adventure have held us in rapt attention 
dnring each succeeding session, until we arc tempted to believe that the 
glorions tale is nearly told. But this is very far indesd from being the 
case. There are still wide tracts, in all the great divisions of the Earth, 
which are unknown to us, and which will furnish work to explorers for 
many years to come; whilo the examination of ocean depths is an impor- 
tant task which has but lately been commenced. Moreover, there are 
togions of vast extent which are only very partially known to ns, the 
more detailed examination of which will enable explorers to. pollect 
geographical information of the highest value and of the greatest 
interest. It is from the methodical study of limited areas that science 
derives the most satisfactory results. When such investigations aro 
comtnenoed it is found how meagre and inaccurate previons knowledge 
dorived from the cursory information, picked up during some rapid march, 
hail been. A detailed scientific monograph on a little known Tegion of 
comparatively small extent supplies work of absorbing interest to the 
explorer, while he has the satisfaction of Knowing that his laboars will 
be of lasting value and utility. ‘There is sufficient work of this less 
ambitious, but not less serviceable kind to occupy & whole arary of field 
geographers for many decades. Exact delineation, by trigonometrioal 
measurement, is our crowning work. It is barely commenced. With 





* Doliverod at tho Moetine of the Royal Geographical Sociuty, November 13th, 1893. 
No. VL—Dgcemner, 1893, ] 23 
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jhe exception ef countries in Kurope, British Iutlia, the coast oF the 
United Stutes and a-aniall part of its interior, the whole world is etill 
unmapped, Supposing that the surface of the Earth does not undergo 
changes, our work. will be completed centuries hence when all the 
yeyions of the Earth have been discovered, have been explored in detail, 
nil have been sclentifiedly mapped. As the Harth’s surface 14 in 
constant process of ghange our work will nover be completed, and we 
must, as a face of men, labour at it without ceasing. We of this penne 
tii have received the torch of geographical knowledge from our fathers. 
Tt is for na to diffuse its light over a wider and wider circle while we 
tive, and to hand it on, still burning brightly, to our descendants. 

All of us, all the Fellows of this: great Society, ought ta work in 
our several lines and capacities ; for all can help in the diffusion of the 
light of knowledge, some in ona way some im another. I have thought, 
therefure, that we might usefully set apart the opening night of our 
present session for taking a survey, it must necessarily be a rough and 
incomplete survey, but still o general survey of some of the work that is 
Liforeus ; of the regions that are still unknown and await discovery, of 
the tracts that peut moat to neod more detailed exploration, and of the 
principal geographical probleme tliat remain to be solved: We may 
alo glunos at the ways in whidh our Society has fornished in the past, 
and may still more in the future furnish, aid towards furthering and 
hélping in the great work that is always before us. 

The Polar areas contain by far the most extensive unknown tracts 
on the globe. Explorers and geogmplers have been ocoupied with: the 
Arctic regions for the last three conturies, and ‘moro’ espeoilly during 
the last century. ‘Their labours havo ndded a vory bright page to the 
story of British rhiaritiine uchievenwent. ‘The expeditions have Wrought 
bok abundant valnalile resulta in ull branches of science, and by open- 
ing the way to lucrative fisheries, havo tnoreaxed the wealth of the 
nation. But their great nse has been that to which Lord Beaconsticld 
referred in 1874, “tho importance of encouraging that spirit of onter- 
prise which has ever distinguished the English people.” At present 
it ia our watch below as regards the Arctiotegions. We have taken a 
huck seat, from which we look on while others do the work. Mr. Peary, 
affer a very perilous and adventarona reconnaissancy list your, ia ow 
preparing, amiidat al) the hardshipa of an Arctio winter, flr o supreme 
effort to solve one of the great remaining grographioul problems, the 
inwularity of Greenland, Our gallant driund Nansen is engaged upon & 
still more beroio onterprin. I believe that the argument on whieh lis 
proceedings are based is sound, 1 know that if thorough knowledge, 
mature reflection, couragea! the highest order, indomitable perseverntce, 
and the tunity for command can secure success, Nansen is the man to 
achieve it, But the natural obstacles are very creat, and it may well ba 
boyond Iuman power-to overcoma them. We can only give these 
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gallant men our -warinest sympathy, and resolve that our weleame on 
their return shall lie hearty and cordial. 

But even when the great geographical problems with. which Nansen 
om Peary are tow grappling have been fully solved, there will still 
be avast unknown rea within the Arctic circle, and much important 
work to bo done. For several reasoms I believe that there is-land 
hetweon Prince Patrick Island and Siberia which ought to be discovered, 
Tho extent of the ancient ios ought to be ascertained by an expedition 
tp Jones Sound, Franz Josef Land, purtioularly the coasts and islands 
on its northern face, offer materiuls of puculiar interest to the explorer. 
Mr. Juckson, who left last sammer to-explore tho Yalmal Peninsula, 
tm propesed to lead an expedition in this direction. ‘Tho difficnitics 
will be formidable and ought not to be disguised, but the value 
of they sctentifio results to be attained are well worth the unavoidable 
tisk. Another direction for rosearch is the prea immediately to the 
north of Cape Chelyuskin in Siberia, where Tieutonant Wovgaard, 
on plausible grounds, belicves that thore is oxtensive land. It will 
‘oconpy at loast five successive Arotic expeditions, all entiroly auoneaatal, 
to complete our knowledge of the North Polar area, and this Soolety 
ought never to rest satiafied until the work-is thoroughly done, For it 
must be bornein mind that this work will not only unfold to us the 
varied phenomena of thy unknown regions. ‘lhe’ Earth's surface ia a 
connected whole, and its phowomena areinter-lependont. Fur example, 
the climate of Europo,ns-was pointed ont in 1873,in no -anall derres 
depends on the atmosphoric conditions of the Polar arca, Fur the satie 
fyotory appreciation of these phenomena a precisy acquaintance with the 
distribution of land and water north of tho Arctie circle is qttite 
necessary ; and of that our knowledge ia ‘still very: limited, 

If a vast extent of the North Polar orea is atill unknown, ad ‘if, 
ais undoubtedly the case, its complete examination ig a seientific 
desideratum, how much. more ia this the ona within the South Polar 
area? The Antarctic regiona, with millions of unknown mare miles 
fall of geographical work, and teoming with the tiost interesting 
scientific problems, have been tutally neglected by na for half a century. 
Tt is not necessury that I should say more, becuse at our next meeting 
Dr, John Murray will addresa ua fully on. the important results to Le 
derived from Antarctic discovery, and. stir ny cur enthtsinsm as 
geographers and our patriotism as Britons, thot we: may all combine 
ina hearty effort to procure the renewal of Antarctio research, - (er- 
tainly fifty yoars is a ling time for ua.to have totally neglected so vast 
and #0 important s fleld for geographical discvery. We may now took 
forward toa most interesting Antarctic tnivting am November 27th, and, 
tneanwhile, we will continue our survey of the other parte of the world, 
which oither need further exploration, or ur entirely miknown, 

There is plenty of interesting work even in. om quarter of the globe, 
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although there are ndw no discoveries tobe male, Even in our own islands 
same af the lakes are unsurveyed, and wore not systematically sounded: 
notil our accomplished librarian began the useful workin Ouroberland this 
year, The topography of the Alps may be considered to be fairly complete, 
int there are still physical enynitics of creut interest which commend 
thomeelyves to scientific Alpine travellers, auch as the extent and action: 
of ioe, the oscillations of glaciers, the origin of the Pohu wind, anil the: 
effects of the destruction of forests, The historical geography of the 
Alps is also in process of elucidution; and in this department our 
neaociate, the Rev. W, DB. Coolidge, of Magdalen Colluge, Oxford, is one 
of the moat indistricns workers; but much remains to he done, Itwill be 
remembered, too, that our secretary, Mr. Douglas Freehfield, hna written 
a paper on the long-disputed passage of the Alps by Hannibal, and, 
although his solntion of the question: haa not been universally acospted, 
it ia adopted in the latest edition. of Arnold's * Rome.’ Beyond the Alpa 
there ie neod of a fuller description of thy Cantabrian Highlands along 
the north of Spain; but it is the Balkan Peninsula which offers the 
best new ground in Europe for mountain travellers, This year our 
Gxford travelling scholar, Mr, Cozens-Hardy, haa been investigating one 
of the least-explored and worst-mapped regions in Europe, that on the 
frontiers of Montemsgro. Tho value of hie work is best chown by the 
fact that the Intelligence Department have undertaken the production 
of nmap based on his observations. On the borderland of Enrope and 
‘Asia the Caucasus has been revealed tous, and we have been made 
familiar with the splendour of its forests and frozen crests, within the 
last quarter of a century, thanks to onr Gold Modallist, Dr. Radde, and 
other Alpine climbers. In this region Signor. W. Sella, our honorary 
associate M. do Dicby, and Mr. H. Woolley have conspicuously proved 
what photography can do to present m living picture of the physical 
features, and of the inhabitants of a hitherto little known sountry. 
Recently the Russian Government has undertakes u survey of the 
Caucasus, and the results, as far as they are available, reflect the highest 
credit on the officers employed; but the range is of great extent, and 
here there is plenty of room for mountain traveller to break new grounil. 
The regions not yet traversed by explorers on the continent of 
Afrion ‘have shrunk very considerably since I became a Fellow of this 
Society. Barth and Vogel worn then at work in the direction of Tim- 
boktu and Take Chad, Dr, Baikie was on the Niger, Dr. Livingstone was 
making his way to the cosst-at Loando, and Mr. Galton's companion, 
Anderssen, had reached Lake Ngami, Burton had just proposed his 
expedition to Hurar. Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza, and Nyasa, the falla 
of the Zambesi, the heights of Kilimanjaro and Kenia bad not been 
heard of, In thoeo days almost every expedition that was sent into Africa 
revealed to us eome geographical featura of commanding importance, 
corroborating or refuting ihe theories and speculations of students. 
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At present there ure only three regions—in Africa—of considerable 
area, which offer opportunities for discovery on a large soale, namely, 
the Sahara, the region adjoining it to the south, and extending across 
Wadai to the watersheds of the Congo and Nile: and tho region to the 
east of the Upper Nile, stretching south of Abyssinia, through the Janda 
of thy Gallas and Somalis, tu the eastern seaboard of the continent: 

In the Sahara there are more-especially two districts which -would 
Tawar on enterpriging explorer. One: has for ita centre tho highlands 
OF Tibesti, for our knowledge of which we are solely dependent on the 
reperts of Nachtigul and Gerhard Rohlfx: ‘The other is the highland of 
Ahagear, Colonel Platters lost his life in an attempt to explore it fm 
1881. yet the difficulties eannot be insurmountable. Great interest 
attaches to w thorough examination of the Atlus mountains, but they 
are atill rendered inaccessible, in some parts, by fanatical tribes, 

The second largo woknown African tegion includes Wadal, anid the 
districts lying between the acena of Junker’s exploration in the east, 
and the route recentiy taken by M. Maistre, in his journey from the 
Ubangi to the Shari, Wadai lina only been visited by three Europeans. 
Dr, Vooal was murdered at Wara in 1850, and his diaries have naver heen 
recovered.  Nachtigal crossed the country from west to east in. 4873, 
Lieutenant Masari did ao in the opposite direction in 1880. A European 
travoller would doubtless meet with considerable difficulties in an explo. 
ration of Wadai proper, but the oatlying districtsof this region certainty 
deserve attention, and they ate now much more easily accessihle from 
the Ubangi-Welle or the upper Bunue, than they were some yours ago, 

Far more interesting, however, js the vast region, the greater part of 
which is unexplored, which stretehes from the Upper Nile to the Indian 
Oovau. Tt includes not only the territories of the Gallu and Somali, but 
also these highlanda to the south of Alryssinia, where little Progress 
hoa been made since the yisit of D'Abbadie to Kaifa in 1848, There 

‘Are commercial, as well sa geographical motives for opening wp thesa 
almost unknown highlands, When I was st Senaft, in Abyssinia, a 
merchant arrived from Katty or Enares, with donkeys laden with ooffee, 
T had an interesting conversation with him, Dr, Krapf acting as my 
interpreter, ‘The man said that he liad erovsed the whole of Abyinia 
to find & market for his goods, and that hewas on hia way to Massawa, 
Wo afterwards heard that he was rolibed and murdered in the Dagonta 
Pass: «0thot he never reached his market, This incident has always 
given me a special inturest in the highlands siuth of Abyssinia; and 
parts of thom have recently heen visited by Italian travellurs. Chiarini 
bod Ceochi made theit way fram Shia to Kaffa, Soleillot reached Kaffa 
in 1882, Borelli explored the sources of the Hawash in 1528, and 
raiched the Ome flowing to Lake Rudolf, and Dr. Traversi examined 
the upper Hawnsh, and Dr. Stecker reached Dake Zuway. ‘Tho 
interesting lake district to the south of Shon is probably most accessible 
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from the north. But assaults should be made on the southern extremity 
af the great Abyssinian mountain plateau from the oust or the south, hy 
expeditions starting from Kisimuayu or Luke Rudolf. Mr. Chanter, 
with Licutenant Héhnel, and Cuptain Botiego, whe are at present in the 
field, may possibly solve the{problan of the sources of the Jub, but evew 
if they do wucceed, there will still remain splendid opportunities fur 
future expeditions.* ; 

The Italians have recently made preat efforia to ascertain the’ goo- 
graphical features of the Sumali conntry, Signor Bricchetti-Robeoohi, 
espedially, has travelled along the whole coust from Mukadisho to 
Allula, and has also ercesed the Somali country, from Obbia on the shore 
of the Indian Ocean to Réorlera on the Gulf of Aden. We had the 
pleasure of welcoming this anient explorer in the sntumn, He hail 
previously written a charming book desoribing his visit to the oasia of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

The country west of the Jub lies within the British aphere of 
influence, and the interests of goograpliy, no less than those of 
commeres, make it desirable that its exploration should be under 
taken by Britith travellers. An soon as friendly relations can be 
established with the Somall and Galle living at the back of Kisimayu, 
an expedition into the country of the Borana Galls onght not to meet 
with insnporable difficnlties. Camels, horses, and donkeys are pro~ 
curable there, eo that the work of explorers would be much facilitated. 
A depot might be established on or near Lake Rudolf, a district which 
is said to be rich in ivory, and relations might thence be establiahed 
with the tribes inturveuing between that Inke and the highlands 
auth of Abyssinia, including Keffu and Enarea. Exploring jonrmeys 
beth from the Shoa country to the south, or northwards from Lake 
Raiolf, would lead to 4 region which, althorgh the lust to be taken in 
huni, is cortainly one of the moet interesting in the interior of Africa. 

Outside the regions just referred to, we may be said to have obtained 
a fnir knowledge of the general geographicil features of the African 
continent, Much detail remains to be filled in, and muck of the work, 
executed in « hasty and ecporticial manner, requires to be done over 
again, There are alao regions of great interest which have been 
visited, ut which will well repay detailed examination. The moun- 
tains of Huwensori were discovered by Stanicy, und have since 
boen pamed, on the west side, by Stuhlmann, Captain Lugard, whom 
you had the pleasure of welcoming from Uganda in the last session, was 
the first ty pass them on the eastern side. These mountains, and the 
country between them and Lake Tanganyika, comprise a piece of 
work which Mr. Scutt Elliot has just set out with the intention of 


* Cuptain Battezo bes sinoo returned to Enrope. An sccount of his expedition will 
appear te the next romuber of the Journal, 
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carefully exeouting, Most valuable resulte may, I think, be anticipated 
from his labours. 

Excellent work of the samo character has just been completed by our 
correspondent, Dr. Gregory, on Mount Kenia, and we may anticipate a 
most interesting paper from this accomplished explorer in the course of 
the Session, 

Many of the itineraries which crowd and fill up our mapa, are 
based upon very imperfect materiala, Mr. Ravenstein, whose un- 
rivalled knowledge of all that concerna the mapping of Africa ia well 
known, Ims pointed out to me the want of relinble scientific ohear- 
vations éven on routes which have been traversed several times, It in 
not possible to lay them down on « map with any confidence, in oon- 
‘sequence of these deficiencies, The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, for 
instance, have heen visited by scores of travellers, but their exact 
geographical position is still uncertain, Careful nstrononical ob- 
servations have never beet taken there. Then again the statenwnte 
as to the height of Lake Ngami abovo the sea, actually vary between 
2260 and 3700 feet. The Tioge, which enters that lake on the north, 
has been repestedly ascended, but observations for latitnds have never 
heen taken. Similar instances of opportunities neglected might be 
adduced from ull parte of Africa, the most deplorable one being that’of 
the now abandoned Egyptian Sudan, where an extensive net of tele- 
graphic wires was never utilised for determining the longitudes of 
Khartum and other places of importance. 

On the other hand, wo must reroember the admirable work done by 
Sur distinguished gold-medallist, Mr. O'Neill, in fixing the position of 
Blantyre, Equally careful observations have been taken by the Belgian 
officers in the Basin of the Congo andon the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 
Nor must T fail to record the good work of the members of the Anglo- 
Portuguese, Anglo-French, and Anglo-German Boundary Commissions; 
and of the officers of the Hoyal Engineers who carried out the survers 
for « proposed Momlasa-Victoria railway. We must recognise estab- 
Tished facts. It is the work of scientific and oarefully-tmined explorers 
that we now need in Africa. The time for desultory exploring expe. 
ditions is past. Some parts of Africa, including Algerin and ‘l'nuis, 
Cape Colony, Natal, and Eritres are now actually being surveyed, An 
extension of anch surveys, on the system propesed by Colonel Trotter 
atthe Cardiff meeting of the British Association, to other districts 
already oceupied by Europeans, is much to be desired. In. the end 
they would prove cheaper than repeated expeditions yielding imperfect 
or uureliable materials for the map-maker.. 

Their extension over the grester part of Africa cannot of cunrse 
he thought of for many years to come. But I believe that it wonld 
be quite possible to drive certain carefully selected trunk linew across 
the continent, which woul serve 4s bases for all future exploration, 
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and which would enable os to utilise existing materials far mors 
efficiently than can bo done st present, The positions of the. main 
stations on thease tronk lines would be carefully fixed by astronomical 
observations; and there should bea number of meteorological stations 
supplied with standard barometers, so that we moy be able to compute 
vur aneroid observations with some confidence in the reanlts. 

Such is the work of the future as regards the African continent. 
There are two great areas.of the Sahara to be discovered. Thote is 
Wadai to beexplored. We hopethata well-equipped English expodition 
will, before very long, set out from bass on Lake Rudolf, and penetrate 
the highland region south af Abyssinia, We aleo hope to receive much 
valuable geographical information from the oomtemplated work of tha 
Hansa Association, There are tunietous pieces of local exploration, 
ouch as the work tndertaken by Mir. Soott Elliot in the Rawonzori, 
which arn both interesting and important. Lastly thore is the 
eHlablishment of lines of fixed positions and of meteorological stations 
whith onght to be kept steadily in vinw by ta, and pushed forward oa 
opportinity offers. This is the pioneer work which will keep well! in 
advance of regular surveys. "The. pace of African discovery, during 
my time, hae been fast ond fnrions. Hereafter it will be more etexdy, 
and the work willbe more scientific. Wo are prond, ass nation, of the 
ilnstriows men who, im the face of appalling sufferings and hardships, 
and in epite of what might well appear insuperable difficulties, have 
supplied us, ina comparatively short number of years, with « general 
knowledge of the interior of Africes, Wo shall have to ask for equally 
high qualifications as travellers from those who will, in tha future, 
emtlate the examples of Livingstone and Gurton, of Speke and Gann, of 
Cameron ant Stunloy; and also for scientific attainments of « high order. 
That the right men will come to the front—who can doubt? Someindeod 
are already in the feld, We-must not, however, forget the WATHIDE volGe 
of my Wastrious predecessor, Sir Hartle Frere. “No country,” be «aid, 
possesses the best raw material in suoh porfoction as Great Britain, 
The-strong physical constitution, the buoyant energy, the keen power of 
observation, the good-hamoured indifference to opposition and danger, 
the detormination not to be beaten, are more common among our youth, 
more lasting umong ourseniors, than in most other races. But this very 
abundance of nutural gifts is apt to give ue a dangerous contempt for 
artificial culture. THiw often liave onr working geographors lamented 
the nogleot of systematic training by some of our most enterprising 
travellers.” These wise words were addressed to you twenty yoars ago, 
and I bolieve that they were taken to heart. Our young explorers now 
pay wach more attention. to their scientific training than they did 
formerly. There is plonty of important work, and plenty of very hanl 
work in Africa still; and Iam confident that Britain will Produce tha 
right men to do it, and to do it well, If there are sucking Wellingtons 
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and Nolsons among ue, there areales ancking Burtona and Livingstones, 
The maguificnt raw material surronndsus; and the men who porsess 
the physical advantages enumerated by Sir Bartle Frere, will aurely mdi} 
to them the needful scientifle knowledge, when they find that it is thus 
that they must qualify to become good explorera, As our conntry has 
prodnood great African travellers in the past, so ahe will send them 
forth in the future, As long as there is work to be done, I aay again 
that there will bo no lack of yoluntesrs.. 

Tn the continent of Asia British peogranhers have been very activo 
during the present oontury, They have made o trigonometrical survey 
of India, and wo know what those few words signify, whut high scientific 
attainments were required, what hardships and dangera had ta hoe 
eneountored, what heavy loss of life was entailed, and we aleo know how 
fruitfal were the results. ‘The names of Rennell, of Everest, of Waugh, 
of Montgomoris, and of cur eminent colleagues Generals James 'T: 
Waiker and Sir Honry Thuillier, will: for ever coonpy very honaurable 
niches: in or goorraphical temple. Britieh explorers have nluo sur- 
veyed and mapped Mesopotamia and Syria, Persia and Afghanistan, they 
love navigated the Chinese rivers, penetrated ovar the passes of the 
Tiimalaya, traversed the deverts.of Manchnria and Turkistan, and dis 
covered the source of the Oxus Still they have left = great deal for 
their auccseors to do. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important unknown Asiatic Torion 
is the southern part of Arabia, from Yemen on the west to Oman on the 
east, und between the #ea-const and the states of Nejd in tho interior, 
This unknown region is upwarda of 450 miles in extent, both in length 
onl breadth, Hndramant, with ity lofty mountains and euliivated 
ravines, its settled popniation and historic past, is almost a sealed 
book to ns. The little we know is derived from the narrative of 
journeys mude by Baron von Wrede in 1843, and from the more recent 
excuriion of Colonel Miles in 1870. Wrede's stories of Himyaritic 
inscriptions, wild mountain pisses, mysteriotia quicksands, and terraced 
caltivation only quicken onr longing to kmuw more. Hadtamaut, like 
the Antarctio continent, has been totully neglected by us for half 9 
fentury. Iam happy to be able to aonounce to you that onr seooms 
plished associates, Mr, and Mra: Beut, accompanied by a Mohammeday 
surveyor from India and. other assistants; are about to undértake the 
exploration. of this practically unknown region. The oxcollent work 
they have already nocomplished gives tt the assnrance that when we 


‘weloome their return we shull find that they have brought back o rich 
store of valnable und interesting information, 


Leaving Ambia and Syria, we find much work yet to be done in 
Asia Minor. Thy moat important unexplored field includes the upper 
valley of the Euphrates and astern Cappadocia, and towards this part 
of the work our Society has already made a Iberal contribution, Next, 
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turning our attention to Persia, wa come to a country which hae been 
explored and reported upon by many of onr countrymim eitice the days 
of Bir John Muloslm, and which haa now, thanks to our colleague, 
Alr. Curzon, boon admirably mapped, Yet even here, as Tam informed 
by Mr, Curzim, plenty of uaefyl goographical work remaina to be done; 
whiln a good desl of information that has been collected by officers 
despatched by the Intelligence Department at Simla continues to be 
“secret and confidential.” Thos there are several gape which it-is in 
thy power-of private travellers to All in, so thet Porsia: still affords an 
doteresting and far from exhausted field for geographers, 

Eutering from the weat, although the frontier provines of Azerbaijan 
hos, io ite northern half, been systematically explored and mapped by 
Russian gurveyers, in ita southern parts and on the ‘Tutkish border 
oftention might ueefully be paid to the Persian Kunis, both nomad 
und sedentary, the former mostly in the tuonntains, the Jatter in the 
triangle of which the three points are Suj-Bulnh, Bijar, and- Sint 
Farther soath, Loristan still remains unexplored in many parts, exp 
eially in the western: subdivision called Pasht-i-Kuh, the home of tho 
Feil Lore Sines Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir A. Loyard were there 
fifty years agu these regions hary been almost unvisited. Aguin, to 
‘the west of the rote, from Tehran to Ispahan, there is a oumber of 
‘amill districts which aro very imperfectly known ; while west of the 
rout from Ispahan to Shirar there is an absolnte blank on the thirty- 
third pursllel between Kumishah and Yezd. Farther south, tho Basta- 
kerd province and Persian Raluchistan are -very little known and largely 
‘anexplored, and in Luriatan there ie a blank space on the maps hetwoon 
‘the past range and the caravan route from Fuizabad to Lar, So that 
it will Le seen that therm iss great deal towhich a young geographer 
might devote his energies in Persia. The same may be said of Haln- 
chistan, where, letween Khamn and the Mekran: conet, ezcopt along 
the old Kafilah route from Ime-Bale to Panjgur (which was traversed 
by Gir R. Sandeman in-1800), the map is almost a blank. 

Parte of Afghanistan are very dangerogs for Europeans to be 
employed in, and our knowledge of the mountoin-ranges between 
Kabul and Horat, which are occupied by the Hazara and other tribes, 
is most inadequate. Ourignorance of Kafiristan is complete. We still 
know nothing whateverof that interesting country, aud its exploration 
is very desirable. Offioors have heen on ite frontior—Colonal Tanner 
on the side-of the Kunar River,my old friend, Sir Willlam Lockhart, 
onthe north, andthe Iste-Mr. MoNair-from the sido of Chitral, Bat 
the country ites!f, from ‘the passes of the Hindu Kush to the hunks of 
the Kunar,isunknown. Iteexploration i¢:one of the great geographical 
achievements that remain to le done in Asia. Tho results would be 
important both from o political, a geographicul, and possibly a com- 
inercial point of -viow, and there could be few nobler ambitions for 
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young aspirant than to be the first explorer of Kafiristan, In Southern 
Afghanistan much also remains to be dono, as, for inetance, in the tractw 
to the west of the British frontier, betwoon the Zlob und the Kurran 
valloys. 

The Pamir table-land has boen largely explored by several Kuropean 
travellers; but there: is plenty of room for further work, and a.systematio 
survey of the whole region would be o valuablu contribution to 
geography. Further tu the east the plaina of Turkistan have boon 
luborately explored, nnd ore sufficiently well known, The mountains 
aod bills to the south, however, being spurs from the Mustagh- 
Himalayan ranges, are very imperfectly understood. It is doubtful, for 
instance, whether the Varkand River, whicl) rises in thowe ranges, flows 
soino distnios weatward before it upters the plain, or whather it breaks 
through the mountaine 20.or 40 miles to the enst, and procesds direct 
to Yarkanid, A fairly accurate survey of the northern slopes of the 
Hittalayan ranges and the adjoining portions of Eastarn Turkistan is 
much newled, although a great deal af good work haw quite recently 
been executed y the loftier parts of thoes ranges, 

The recent journey of Mr: Conway among the glaciors and higher 
‘passes of the Mustagh-Himalayas is un example of what the courage 
an skill of wn able private explorer may do ander the most diffionit 
cirommatances, Starting from Hunza and Nagar, he surveyed: «con 
siderable area af country at great altitudes, and he hus been able to 
correct and add to the survey of this region, which wus. exeouted hy 
Volonel Godwin Austen, Fellows of the Socicty huve wready listened 
to Mr, Conway's graphic narmtives, amd before long his painstaking and - 
minnialy pecurate map of one of the most remarkablo portions of the 
Himalayan glacier|region will bo inyour hands. In tho same region, 
but atill further north, officers of the Indian Survey are pnshing their 
observations, and we may hope in duo time to bo furnished with the 
resulta. Another surveyor, Mr. Senior, has done much valuable work 
Huiler circunstances of unusual difficulty; among the higher ranges of 
Rals and Lahanl, His merits have boen recognised by our Council, and 
he has heen awarded our Murchison Grant. 

Further to the oust, nlong the Himalayan chains, the: kingdom: of 
Nepal covers a tract of country abont 500. miles long and 100 miles 
bn, lying: “hotween. the creste of the mountains and the British 
fronticr. This is still almost a blank upon our maps; Europeans, 
except a few officers at the oupital, aro deburred by treatyfrom entering 
Nepal, a0 that the country is very imperfectly known.) ‘The passed from, 
Nepal into Tibet have no special interest for usy heeanse the only great 
aruy that has invaded Lolia since the commencement of Britial rile In 
Bengal marched through one of them—the Kirong Pass—and so 
descended from the valley of the Tsunpo into Nopal. It hus never, I 
believe, been visited by any European, 
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Lbaes, the capital of Tibet, has never beon visited by any English- 
man gine the days of Manning. ‘There is also avast and wholly 
unexplored region of Tibet on the north-west, between the parallels of 
$4 and 36° and the meridians of 82° pnd 00°. Tt liew between tho 
explorations.of Captain Bower on tho south aide; and those of Colonol 
Pevtsof and M. Bogdanovioh on the north, In south-west Tibet there 
arealso great bults of wiknown country between the routes of Punilit 
Sain Sing from Ladak to Lhasa, and his ronte alone the upper course uf 
the Yaro-Txarpo River; nlso between that river and tho crests of the 
Himalayan ranges, which form the border of Western Nopal The 
oottrse of the 'Tsanpo.and tho adjoining country on both hanks are well 
koown ag farina the moridinn of 93°, and fairly well, but with come 
Rneertainty, to $4" 1. But from that point down to ifs entrance into 
the Assam Valley, under the name of the Dihong River, it is wholly 
unknown, So also is the country eustwirda np to thy meridian of 077 

——& Tegion which is probably the basin of the tributaries of the Dibong 
River, which flows into the Lohit-Brahmaputra a few milos above the 
point whoro the latter river joins the Dihong or Taanpo, 

The great rivers of Contraland Eustorn Tibet—tho Giama-Ny-Chu, 
the Lantean, and the Di-Chu—aro fairly well known in ports: but there 
are cousiderable portions of the firat rivar, more particularly, which 
need further exploration. Tira is considerably uncertainty whether, 
below where there de-a ferry on tho rood from Dayul te Kia, tha 
Giama-Nu-Chu flows southward as the sourse of the Salwin, or exmth- 
wettwande, and ie the principal source of the Irawadi. This ison 
fe0emphical problem of groat interest, and offers splendid opportunity 
for ambitious young explorers to win thwoir spurs, ‘This whole region 
of complicated mountain and river sywteins which #Htl conceats the 
sottrocs of the great Burmese streams, urgently calls for bold and hardy 
exploror to disentungte it. Lt is the bordérlaid of several rade, mostly 
‘broken up into minute tribal divisions, which Present the game interest 
to the anthropologist as thoir country does to the reozrapher. 

In Burma itself much information ia still newded to completa our 
knowledge of its goography; tut thie dosideratum is being systumati- 
cally attended to by the Indian Survey Department. In Siam Mr. 
McCarthy has.recentiy constructed a map, and the trade routes betwoun 
Clieng Mai and the Upper Mekong have been traversed by Holt 
Hallett, Carl Booh, Archer, and others But the region lying to the 
south, between the Menam Valley and the Lowor Mekong is almost 
unknown to Englishmen. A thorough wequaintance with the country 
on tho western sid of the Mekong is vory desirable: auch ag the cls 
Mekong parte of Luang Prabong and of Nan, and the parts intended. to 
bo opened ap by the projected railway fromm Banzkok to Korat, I my 
here mention that « valuable communication has just been received from 
Mr. H. Warington Suyth, describing his voyage up the Menam and 
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hin joumeys in the mountainous country to tho west of tha Mekong, 
Our young correspondent is ason of our former colleague, the lat. Sir 
Warington Smyth, and a grandson of cur President Admiral Smyth, to 
whom the Society owes 20 nach, and who was one of our seven founders, 
Mr, Warington Smyth's narrative is of gecgraphical value and ig 
charmingly written, and it in pleasant to find that in this instance the 
Seographical mantle of my distinguished predevessoy has so worthily 
descended on his grandson, [n tho Malay Peninstla thore is also inweh 
tobe done; and Mr. Lake has jnst brought home some yood surveying 
witk of previously unexplored country in the territory of Johore. But 
we have to deplore the death of Mr. Becher, who unfortunately lost his 
difo in ariver inthe southern part of thy Malay Poningnla just after he had 
entered upon what promised to be a useful pleco of ceographioal work, 
Passing over the great Empire of China, which has been traversed dn 
unmerouy directions, and the geography of which js tolerably well 
molerstood, we come to Korea. In this peninsula, which nntil lately 
had scarcely been visited, the pack roads between the principal towns 
are now pretty well known, but. ihere remain a number of rontes on the 
‘western side, from Siéul down to the sonth coast, andl on the east sida 
hetween Gensan and Fuaan, which Mr. Curcon mformé me have either 
not been traversed in modern times or are wholly mmexplored, ‘There 
ig very great need of a survey and mop if Korea, and, apart from the 
peck roads, the mountainous parts of the country are quite unknown. 
Thore is this very considerable scope for geographical enterprise in this 
grdat peninsula, which may be lucked upon as one of the numerous allure: 
ments which the unknowa parts of the world present to the explorer, 
Leaving the great Asintic eoutinent, and turning our attention. to 
thy mass of islands to the south, and stretuhing away eastward to the 
Pacifio, we shall find that the most important future work will lve ty 
be done by the hydrographer mther than by the geographer, Doytit- 
less there are many unreported reefs and shoals, and others whose 
meorded positions require verification., Yet when we think of the 
aplendid work of Mr. Wallace in the Malay Archipelago, and of the 
lonely residence of Mr, Forbes on Timor Laut, there can be no donbe 
that much is'also left for the explorer to do om Jand among those 
lovely islands, Sir William Macgregor will ateulily proceed with the 
examination of British New Guinea, and will encourage all well- 
conceived achemes of discovery. Mr, Woodford telis me that, in his 


opinion, a propetly equipped expedition wonld have little diflculty in 


passing from the head-wators of the Fly to thoes of the Empress Augtusta 
River, and so crossing New Guinea in its broadest part. Meéeanwhils 
the interior of Dutah New Guinea is acompleto blank—another of the 
vast tracts which await discovery. Here there ie‘an extunaive range 
marked on the mapa as the Charles Louis Mountains, and Attaining a 
height of 16,000 feet, The particular exploration of this range would 
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offer work for geographers and naturalists for many years to come 
Another interesting pices of work for a young explorer to undertake 
wonld be a dafinite solution of the question whether a pasage exiate 
right through the supposed isthmus from Maclure Gulf to Geolvink Bay, 
us lias been reported. More knowledge of the islands to the north of 
Now Guinea ia aleo needed, where the natives present the chief obstacle 
to exploration, In the Solomon Islands, Mr. Woodford waa successful 
in visiting the interior of Guadalcanal, but Bougainville Island is still 
absolutely virgin ground, and Tam: informed by Mr. Woodford that 
there is a most interesting elevated coral lagoon to the north of the 
island of New Georgia which bas hitherto been undescribed; while 
Rennell and Bellona Islands, to the sonth of the Solomon group, are 
said to be elevated about 400 feet above the ses, yot exclusively of 
coral formation. The natives are Polynesian, not of Melanesian mon, 
and they woull certainly well repay a visit. Tho whole question of 
the mingling of Polynesian and Melanesian typos on these groupe of 
islands calle for careful investigation, as woll as further study of thy 
formation of coral reefe, Mr. Woodford suggests that it would be desir- 
able, if funda could be obtained for the purpose, to make an experi- 
mental bore with a diamond drill upon some: island of purely coral 
formation, situated in very deep water, and as far removed as possible 
from any high land, He thinks ono of tho islands of the Giibert or 
Ellice groups would be snitable for the experiment. 

It iv unlikely that there are now any undiscovered islands in the 
Pacific, although I well remember the time when we folly expected that 
there might be,and when we were ordered to enter in the deck log, 
during our watches, the visibility of distant objeots. Thus our tracks 
formed belte varying from 10 to 16 miles wide, within which no new 
islands were to be found, 


‘Australia hae now been oxplored in its whole extent. The work. 


was wateled with the deepest interest and aympathy by our Society: 
aud no lees than twelve Australinn explorers have received our 
gold medal Qneepsland, New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia proper ure thoroughly wall known; but ix Western Australia 
there are still Jarge isolated trnots of the country in the interior whick 
are unexplored. The most important lies east of the 120th meridian 
@nd-betweon about 21" and 24° sonth. Mr, Ernest Favene pointe ont that 
the important geographical fhet to be determined by an examination of 
this tract would be the settlement of the question whether Start’s 
Crovk again reformed, afier having been for » time lost. Probably 
qome patches of pastoral country and some unconnected water-chanmels 
and saline swamps would slso be found. Mr. Favenc considers that 
the geographical problem to be worked out in Australia, during thy 
ensuing years, is the evolution of « last river system, which will fill up 


tho gap between the heads of the west cnast rivers and the Lake Eyre. 
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system. Hts not likely that such a system will exist in auything more. 


than w fragmentary form; but certain fixed drainage rules peculiar to 
‘that region may be found to exist whieh would dispel the present notion 
that the creeks there run wt random ‘to «ll points of the compass, The 
northern coast regions are now well known and fairly well settled 
throughout by sheep-farmers; anid the gold discoveries in the south 
west of the continent are extending inland and may reach tho nnex- 
plored: space, aa belts: of auriferous country ure known to exist ACTORS 
the interior. 

In New Zealand,as Mr. Donglas Freahfield has recently pointed ont, 
# glorious field is open for the mountaineer, for the so-called Southern 
Alps have the glaciers of the Alps, the forests of the Cancasus, and the 
fjords and waterfalls of Norway all brought into close juxtaposition, 
Stirred by the success of Mr. Green's ascent of Mount Cook, the young 
Now Zealanders have formed an Alpine club under the presidency of 
Mr. Harper. The proper line of exploration would te to continue 
establishing buts on both sides of the range, so that the relation and 
divergences between the west and eust flanks may be fully investigated. 
Hitherto the east sido has heen principally explored, 

Australia now hus Geographival Societies of her own, active and 
learned bodies which are doing good work, 1¢ has been suggested by 
Baron Sir Ferd. von Mueller, and his idea bas: been adopted by his eol- 
leagues in. Australia, that, with the object of establishing close affiliation 
between the parent Society and all the branches, our Connell might 
annually ¢laborste «series of questions for transmission to our colonial 
and provincial colleagues. Such questions might refer to tidal obser 
‘vatinos, oceanic currenta, the most important spots for additional 
hypsometrical data, accurate determination of longitudes, and the settle 
ment of new projects for exploration, Iam quite of opinion that this 
“snggestion is well worthy of the consideration of our Council, 

The New World, including the two continents of North and Sonth 
Ameriou, has boen in process of discovery for the last four centuries. 
Tho nearer parts had to besettled before the more distant parts could be 
explored. The wholo of the coasts, indeed, have been surveyed with 
more or less complotencas, and the United States Coast Survey fs a 
monument of rigorous accuracy. But much of the interior is still unknown 
or very partially explored. This is certainly the case in the Dominion of 
Canada ; and Dr. George M- Dawson recently said that we are far from 
having acquired even a good general knowledge of fertile lamle with 
@ Tigorous climate which will only yield hardy erops, although com- 
paratively little of the region capable of produning wheat is now 
altogether nnknown. Then there are vast tracts of unknown country 
where possible mineral wealth would be the only material incentive for 
their exploration. 

Withia the Arctic Circle there is an + unknown area covering 97500 
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myjnase tiles, between the aastern boundary of Alaska, the Porcupine: 
Hiverand the northern coast. Another area of $2,000 square miles of 
considerable interest, and probably containing the head-watera of the: 
Whito and Tamana Rivers, lies west of tha Lewes and Yuko, ail 
ettemds tothe Alaska frontior. There is on unknown tract of 27,000 
eqnare miles between the Lewes, Pelly, and Stikine Rivers, which Hew 
am the direct line of the motalliferous belt of the Cordillera, Between 
the Pelly and Mackenzio Rivers there are 100,000 unknown equate iniles, 
including nearly 600 miles in length of the main range of the Rooley 
Mountains. Our Back Grant -testimonialist, tlie Abbé Petitot, has made 
m short journey into tho northern part of this ares from tho Muckonzie 
Kiver, but otherwise no. published information oxivts respecting it. 
Anothor Aroctio nrea, botween tho Great Boar Lake and the northern 
coast, covering 60,000 square imiles, la also unknown; and yet another 
of 85,000 square miles eonth of the Great Boar Like, except for tho 
journoys of the Abbé Petitot and Mr.'Masfirlane, Farther south there 
ia an unknown tract of $1,000 square miles, between the Stikine and 
Liard Rivers to the north, and the Skeeng and Pouce Rivers to the woth, 
and another of 7500 squard miles between the Peace, Athabasca, and 
Joon Rivers. An unexplored area south of the Athabasea Lake is 
85,000 square miles in extent. 

‘Tarning again to the Arctic Regions there is an area of 7500 square 
miles east of the Coppermino and west of Bathurst inlet, and another of 
$1,000 square milea bitween the Back River and tie Arctic coast, J 
quote Dr. Dawson's figures, tint I do not forget the work that has been 
done by Mr. Warburton Pike from the love of sidventure, sometimes 
living on cariboo,; at others on must: oxen, at others on cachés formed 
when game was abondant, ond at others suffering from starvation. 
With no companions, save a fow Indians, he hea crossed and recrossed 
the barren lands of Amorivs. We next come to the vast unknown tract 
of 178,000 square miles between the Back River and the weet coast of 
Tludgon's Bay, part of which waa wandered over but not mapped or 
explored by Hearne in 1769-72, and I believe it hus also boon traversed: 
hy Mr, Pike. There are smullur unknown areas to the south of Hudson's 
Bay, while the whole interior of Labrador, covering 280,000 square ails, 
is entirely unknown beyond the ahort routes of Professor Hind, Mr, Low. 
ond Mr, Holme, and Pare Lacasse, This tract is believed to be more or 
lesa wooded, and in some parts with timber of large growth; but tho 
practical utility of its fature exploration will probably be derived from 
ite metalliferons ores. Dy Dawson sume up his onumeration of unknown 
areas with the caloulatian that out of the 3,470,287 aquare iIntles which 
firm the area of the Dominion of Canada, 54,000 square miles at the 
very least are entirely unknown. In looking forward to the future 
examination of theas areas, Dr. Dawson remarks that the explorers 
should te possessed of solentific training and be able to make intelligent 
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and acourate observations, ‘Tho work of Mr. Green and of Mr. Topham: 
in the Selkirk Range of British Columbia has heen excellent, and it has 
brought to our notice a region of tho realest Grographic and geologiog} 
interest, part of which is stit] unmapped and unvisited, 

Inthe United States thers is much that remaing to bedone fa Alaska, 
although the lsboura of Mr, Fred, Whymper, Seton-Karr, Topham, N elzon, 
and Oilvie have thrown ight on the alpine regions with their oxten- 
sive placiors, which oulminate at Mount St Elias anion the basin of the 
Yukon. In the wast territory of the Cnion itself surveying work of » 
more éxact and rigorous character ia making progress, and the admirable 
coaat survey from the Bay of Pandy to the month of the Rio firands on 
the east side, and from the Strait of Join de Fuse to San Diego on the 
Pucifio side is completed, Its merits were cordially recognised by this 
Sovlety when our gold medal was conferred upon Professor Bacho in 
1868. Thland topography, however, owes most ty the geologists, for: 
Powell in the Rocky Mountuiny region, Hayden in the territories, and 

® King on the 40th parallel have boon obliged to make their 
tape 0s they proceeded with their geilogical investigations, ‘Che 
triangulation in the interjor of the States was commenced late and its 
Progress has been slow. 

There is a great doal of work for an explorer in Central Amorioa, 
where our associate, Mr. Mandalay, hay done20 mmch exceliont sarvide, 
and where we are also indebted to the resuarches of officers from Hritiah 
Hondurms. But it is in South American that the most extensive 
unexplored regions are still awniting the visite of scientific travellure. 
Many parts of the Columbian Andes need exploration as‘ well as the 
basing of the great rivers Japura ond Putumayo, and some of: the 
smallor afloents of the Amazon, sich as the Pustasa, Morona, Santiago, 
Napo and Tigre, There is wn enormous tract in Colombia bounded by 
the slopes of the Andes on the west, by the Orinopo and Riy Negro on: 
the oust, on the north by the Mets, and :on the aouth by the Usupes 
and Japura, which is pructically unknown. I luvs called wttention ¢o 
thia region on Previous occasions in the hope that some one would 
undertake its exploration, For it was here that the old conquerors of 
the 10th eentury, without watch or coupisa, sought for El Dorado. 
Another unknown region lies between Guiana and the Amazon, whilo 
the rivers Jurny, Jutay, und Toff are unexplored. The sdmitable 
Survey of the great River Porus and its main tributary secured for Mr. 
Chandless the gold medal of onr Society; but many of the affiuents of 
tho Boni, flowing from the- Andes of Cuzco, still require scientific 
exploration. 

The mighty Cordilleras of the Andes have only been very 
examined. From Mr, Whymper's delightful book, with its superb 
illustrations, we learnt much about the famous peaks of Eenador, and 
come of our ideas received correction; while the surveying. labours of 
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Mr, Wolf, in the mime region, have led to the examination of tho little 
known provinces hetween the Andes and the Pacific and to the produr- 
Hon of a most valuable map of Eenader, In Peru the learned President 
of the Lima Geogmphical Society, our honorary associate, Dr, Lig 
Carzanza, has admirably described the geography of some of the proviness 
of the Andes. Still there is an undescribed Andean region, comprised in 
the provinces of Lucanas, Parinocochos, Cangallo, Aymaraca, and Cota- 
bamba; and in the coast valleys und deserts between Nasea and Lajoa 
Forbes, Minchin and Wiener have ascended Iimani and Dlampu, but 
the mountains of the ooast-range farthor south are almost unknown, and 
the great peaks of Sajame and Pallahuari aro still unmeasured. 

Indeed, the whole orography of western South America is very im 
perfectly understood, and would well repay further scientific examination. 
The great rivers of the Gran Chaen, fowing from the Bolivian Andes 
to the Paraguay, are still incomplotely explored, especially the more 
northern streams, Captain Page read a most interesting peper on the 
subject at onr meeting on January 26th, 1880. In the discussion which 
followed I mentioned that the Gran Chacu was one of those regiona to 
which geographers might point, when they were tuuntingly asked what 
wae left forthem to discover. Captain. Page has since lost his life—a 
martyr to suicnoce and to duty. His work will he taken up by others 
where ho hay left it. The exploration of these streams, especially of the 
Utnquis, and the region through which they pass, must needs be com- 
pleted. For some day they will form great finvial highways of con. 
merce. Further south thera are trots needing examination, especially 
along both sides of the dividing line between (hile and thi Argentine 
Republic, as well as in Patagunia, The government of Neuquen is one 
of these, 4 region with mountain slopes covered with leash (Fagus 
Antarctica) and pine (Arquearia Drasiliessis) forests, and with active 
volcanoes along its summita; while its rocke abound in fossil shollw and 
wood, and send forth thermal springs. The belief that in this district, 
the Collon-né (called in its upper part ihe Mumini) flowing to the 
Atlantio, has it» source in the same lake as the Bio Bio, flowing to the 
Pacific, would be an interesting point for an explorer to cleur up, I 
rejoice to find, from an interesting memorandum furnished mo by Captain 
Vou Benjamin Garcia Aparicio, of the Argentino Corps of Engineers, 
that exploration is being zealously promoted and encotrazed by our 
sister Geographical Society at Buonoa Ayres. 

We have now made a general survey of the mexplored and undii- 
covered lands of onr globe. But the work of geographers ia hy no means 
confined to the land. 

It i nearly forty-years since Maury published the first odition of 
his ‘Physical Geography of the Sea." He was the founder of « new, 
und most interesting branch of our sence, which treats of the HEL 
depths, of the currents and temperatures of the xea, of ite biology, and 
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of the wurface of the ocean bottoms; In 1855 this was « new field of 
research; when the Arctic and the Cyelopa were running their first 
fines of soundings werose the North Atlantic: and when Brooke and 
Wallich were inventing the firat apparatus for bringing np samples 
from great depths. Since then, through the labours of seieutific officers 
of several nationulities, the gates ‘of this new field have heen opened 
wider and wider, The result ixdne to the invention of. improved appli- 
ances and to the persevering work of deep-sea soundings and dredgings: 
aswell in narrow seas es in the great oceans, This, of course, isnot 
work for individual explorers, but rather for the governmenta of mari- 
time mations. Yot I would urge npan the attention of naval officers, 
of officers of the naval reserve, and of the mercantile marine, that 
all have frequent opportunities of adding to our knowledge, and of 
doing useful work in forwarding the examination of the depths of 
the sea, and in contributing to our knowledge of meteorology. 
Animmense mass of work remains to be dove to enable ua to have even 
aromgh and general knowledge of the ocean depths, Additional Lines of 
soundings are needed in all directions, especially in the sonthern ocean 
and in the Central Pacific, to bring out their general configuration. We 
now have 4 rough idea of the aroas of greatest depths, the greatest of all 
having been obtained off the coast of Japan by the Tuscarora in 4655 
fathoma ; but the soundings of the Challenger between St. Thomas and 
Bermuda, and of the Egeria in tho Pacific come very near to it. ‘The 
discovery of the very greatest ocean depth will be most interesting, butit 
would be still more so to discover and-map the submarine ranges and pealos 
to within, sey, 500 fathoms of the surface. I-remember that when the 
Valorous tan a line of soundings across the North Atlantic in August 
1876, we got 1800 fathoms on one day, 1450 on the next, and only 690 
on the next, bringing up pieces of black volcanic atone. On the two 
following daya the depth increased to 1250 and 1485 fathoms Hera 
there was clearly either a yoloanio peak or a ridge ; and wherever these 
ire icnown to ocour I think that it would be very desirahlo-toexplore the 
surromidiny coean bed, and ascertain their extont anid éharavter. We 
want also the establishment of a more complete stndy of tho system of 
ocean currents, by a very extousive use of floats udapted to swim st 
various depths; and also a fullor investigation of the temperatore and 
density of the water surrounding the shares of all the continents, The 
work hitherto done in the North Sea and tho neighbouring Atlintic iy 
practically confined to the simmer months, and a detailed cxaminstion 
af all seasona id newiled. Such work is now being dons under tha 
auspices of Professurs Pettersson of Swoden and Mokn of Christiania, 
Kritmmel of Kiel, and the Fishery Board of Scotland. We leo 
require 4 Aetermination of the isotherms and isobara on land an} seq 
ot all seasons, which will primarily involve prolonged obseryaticns 
in the sonth-polar region, and a more complete Inowlodge of iho 
2&2 
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ariation af atmospheric pressure with height, and its inilependent 
‘variation in different horizontal Planes.. Such an iuvestigation embraces 
the whole question of tho use of the barometer or boiling-polst therme- 
fuoter in measuring heights. 

This will conclude my enumeration of the geographical dosiderats in 
the field. It is a long aud formidable list, affording work far many 
decades of years to come. But many of my associates know very wall, 
and the rest must now clearly nnideritand, that it is by no means an 
exhaustive list; but only such an enumeration as our limited time will 
admit of our making, merely a rough genéral survey of the work in the 
field that remains to be done. 

The work of explorers is:co-ordinated und rendered usefal in inany 
ways by geographical students, whose valuahle labours desire equal atten- 
tion ani encouragement. Thore are many poographical problems which 
amiat be solved as well hy the examination and intercomparison of the 
Work of numerous explorers in different Tegions, as by the earefal. study 
and application of the achiovements of the devotes of our science in past 
etntiries. The advance and extension of Stography depends as aoch 
tpon its students and scholary as upon it» discoverors and explorers. 
Cimparative geography is indved one of the highest branches of our 
science. By identifying sites, comparing descriptions written long ago 
with the sotual surface of the ground, and by demonstrating the changes 
whioh have taken place within historical times, it is an indispensable 
auxiliary to physical geography. We shall, Tam sure, all be glad to 
reenive the remults of the investivationa of our Oxford ‘Travelling 
Scholar, Mr. Grandy, who has compared the narative of Herodotus with 
the actual ground where the battle of Platwa was fought. Comparative 
gtogmaphy also enables ns to comprehend the gradual: evolution of our 
science, throngh the discoveries and life-long studies of « long sérius of 
devoted men during m succession of ages. Such knowledge is of the: 
deepest interest. We, thorafore, weloomed in 1891 Dr. Sehlichter’s ably 
reasoned paper on Ptolemy's topography of eastern Equatorial Africa: 
and we shall be glad to receive further reey)te of his researches. Mr. 
Ryland’a long and careful bibliographies! an mathematical study of 
Ptolemy, and his laborious corrections and verifications, have also resulted 
in an important addition to Ptolemaio literature, 

The spirit which geographical studenis enter upon their 
Tesearches, and the methods they adopt, have a special interest at a time 
When the educational efforta af thy Society justify the expectation that 
their wumbers will soon increase. Dr. H. §. Schlichter, who has already 
communicated the most interesting paper on Ptolemy's geography of 
Africu—to which I have jnst alluded—has explained to me hia syatem 
of investigation. Ha not only tises history for the solution of physical: 
Phenomena, but also resoria to physical facts and. observations for 
solving queations of historical geography, By looking at the problem 
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suier consideration in all its bearings, and the various ways which 
seem: to lead to ite solution, an insight is obtained into the nature of the 
squestions we have to deal with, and into the trustworthiness of tho 
smurces of our information. Such studica lead from ons problent ti 
snother, they open up new questions and lines of researoh, and not only 
connect physical and historich! facts of all times und ages, but also join 
onr own minds-and thoughts with those of men who lived and worked 
centuries before us. Hardly any branch of science ia of greater interest 
In this respect than comparative geography, beeanse wherever we turn 
wa discover links which connect the development of our race with the 
changes on the surface of our planet, 

Dr. Schlichter is now engaged in studying the desiceation of parts 
of Africa, and he has, with great labour and research, drawn m series of 
sections across that continent, The subjects—in Physical geography— 
which offer themselves for the hivestigation of the student are, indeed, 
Ae numerous af they are fascinating. ‘Uhe processes of denudation, of 
erosion, and of transportation may ba studied and compared ; while—as 
Professor Lapworth has pointed out—tho agencies which rule in tho 
processes of upheaval and depression are still almost entirely unknown 
tous, The Professor's address, delivered at Edinburgh last year, on 
the orests and troughs which snoveed each other on the Earth's surinoe 
in endless sequence, of every gradation of size, of every degree of com- 
plexity, offers much matter for reflection to the student of geography, 
The geological foli—as described in Professor Lapworth'’s address— 
should receive the attention of physical Keographers who can take 
olvantage of their great opportunities as explorers and as students, by 
investigating as well tho simple fold, often under altered conditions 
caused by erosion, as the tangential pressures and other influences that 
have been at work on it. ‘Thus we should combine with’ geologists in 
working ont nature's problems, while we etudy the Earth's past history 
in order to understand its present condition ; for although tho limits 
between the sciences of geography and geology have been. clearly 
defined, the difference between our studies consists ratherin our methods 
and objects than in the materials on which we work. We aré, therefore, 
prepared to give a cordial weloome to Mr. Oldham’s promised paper on 
the preeent condition of the surface of Evitich India, as explained hy its 
former geological history, 

Ifa competent acquaintance with geelogy is required for an aceotn- 
plished eographioul ex plorer, a knowledge of biology is equally desirahie. 
For instance, the study of the fauna of inland lakea and rivers has been 
painted ont, by Darwin and Poschel, as important in connection with 
many problems in physical geography. It is two thousand years ago 
eine Eratosthencs, who presided over geographical science at Alexandria, 
drew scientific conclusions from the fact that certain aholls were fomul 
near the casis of Jupiter Ammon, It was by the study of the fanna of 
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lurge lakes in North America and in Asia that their marin origin wus 
established; while we deduce the former existence of lands now stih- 
merged, from tho comparison of fossil atiimals, Plants have noted. an 
equally important: part, both in effecting the condition of the Farth’s 
surface, and in revealing to ws its former history. 

T anticipate that such investigations will occupy some of our present 
and fature students and-explorers og they have occupied their prede- 
eessoré; but they will I trust always bear in mind that the basis of all 
geographical work, if it is to be really valuable, is the fixing of peaitions 
sstronomically, ‘Acouracy anil reliability can wlone make their work 
permanently useful. Much attention ought, therefore, to be given to the 
handling and adjustment of instruments, and to their improvement, 
Exporicneo in the field often leads to suggestions which bear frait whon 
they are carefully thonght out, ‘Thus there have been several forms of 
range-finders invented in recent years, which inight bo used in making 
rough surveys, Both Sir George Airy und Mr. Merrificld have intro- 
duced new methols of computing Innars, and a method of semi-asim nthe, 
Invented by ™ yaohtaman, is now tmder discussion, Tr, Schlichter 
has recomniended the me of an apparatus for photographing moon 
and stars for Junars, which ia deseribed ‘in the Novembor Number 
of our Jourwal, ond Qolonel Stewart invented another apparatus 
for surveying by photography. Improvements are sure to suggest 
themselves to intelligent workers. Major Watkin ‘has improved on 
the anersii, Several attempts have been made to inprove the arti- 
ficial horizon Major Verner hag invented a compass to be used for 
travelling at night. 

Photography now occupies an important place in relation to goo- 
gtapby, and o photographit cumers should form part of the equipmont 
of all explorers engaged in original geographical werk. It is to he 
regretted that travellers have not taken mor alvantage of the facilities 
afforded by the Society, na the use of an instrament should be thoroughly 
mastered before a traveller proceeds ona journey. In photometry it is 
necessary that objects represented on the plate should be clear and well- 
defined, to fanilitute the taking of tneasuremants from them: and this 
has now become specially important since the invention of the now 
method of takine Innars. 

Tis in the direction of the improvement of instruments, came4raé, and 
other applinnoes sed by the traveller, und of methods of observing and 
computing, that experieneed and ingenions men should continue fo turn 
their inventive faculties, Very often an improvement ccenrs to fn 
oleeryer qwhile using an instrument in the field, which afterwards, by 
following up the train -of thought, leads to the perfection of a practically 
msefil invention. ‘This hag been the case-from the days of Martin 

Bebsim to those of Leigh Smith. . 

Many of the rising generation of geographers, whose talunte lie in 
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that direction, will also, It is to be hoped, master the beautiful and most 


useful art of the cartographer, including the work of the compiler and 
of thy draughtsman, At present there are none too many in this 


country. When woe reflect on the exqnisite specimens of ItaHan and 


Catalan portélani which are preserved in the British Museum, and on 
tho great geographical interest attaching to early examples of carto- 
@mipby, it is imposible not to regret that wo are unable to proditice an 
utlas «nch asthe Berlin Geographical Society tronght out last -yoar. 
There are as yet no adequate opportunities, in this country, for dovel- 
oping the latent powers of the potential Kretaclimerm who doubtless 
exist among our young English geographers, but I trot that every 
encouragement will be given to those who, in the future, give their 


‘attention to this branch of our work. 


Turning onee:moré to the quulifications of an explorer, Mr. Galton 
hus suggested to me that the art of geogmphical desoription is a very 
needful one. It is seldom that a country resembles what tho visitor has 
heen Ind to expect from reading recent descriptions of it. It is not the 
0 called“ word painting,” now so elaborately employed, that conveys 
the most correct picture; but rather pithy epithets and sharp clear 
touches, ‘Che old writers were often excellent in duing this, with their 
forcible homely langunge; and they shold ‘be road until some echo of 
their pure vigorous style has been canght, The necessity for cultive- 
ting tho describing faculty, and for stwlying the goneral principles 
underlying all good description shonld be inenlcated by those who train 
man as geographical explorers; for w traveller is of no use if, when 
he comes back, he fails to couvey to others a correct idea of what he 
has geen, 

The various. subjects to which a geographical student or explorer 
can give his attention are as fascinating as they aro: numerons: anil 
whether he devotes. his talenta to the improvement of instruments, oy 
to the work of the draughtaman and map-maker, or to the manifold 
Phases of physical geography, or to discovery in(distant lands, or to thn 
elucidation and illustration of the listory and progress of our science 
he will alike be furthering, and advancizg our objects, and will have a 
Tight to claim our assistance and our sympathy. 

We do not invite geographers to enter upon any of these difficult 
nndertakings withont being prepared to -eupply thom with a suitalln 
training, and to give thom all the sympathy and encouragement in our 
power, This was not always the case, Iwell remember that a youny 
officer in command of the Hauea police force came to me for advice, just 
twenty years ago. He wanted to learn the use of the sextant and 
artificial horizon, At first I had no answer to give him. But after 
wards I found out that a widow lady, namied Janet ‘Taylor, gave the 
required instruction in the Minories to mates of merchant ships, It 
was this dearth of tho means of learning the work of an explorer thot 
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fareed my attention on the duty of finding a remedy. Mrs, Taylor was 
an eficient teacher, I believe, lint the Minories are far off, and her 
single efforts could not supply what was needed. Jt was then that T 
submitted proposals, that the Society should appoint an instructor and 
furnish the necessary facilities for enabling explorers to learn their 
work, Qur Council saw the importance of enpplying a great need, 
and Mr, Coles was appoinled to instruct intending: travellers in 
practical astronomy and surveying. My proposal ineluded instrnetion 
in geology and biology, and now arrangements are made for teaching 
What un explorer would need in these branches of knowledge also, as 
well as im photography. I look upon this as the most successful 
mensuré that has been adopted by this Society in recent years, and the 
one which has done most to advance the interests of geography. Since: 
Mr. Coles began to giv instruction in surveying and nautical astro- 
nomy, he has taught two hundred and thirty-nine pupils, including 
Officer: in the army and navy, in the consular and colonial services. 
Hitesionaries, civil engineers, and private travellors. These inatracted 
explorers have done valuable geographical work in all parta of the 
world: in Africa, Asin, North and South America, the Malay Archi- 
pelago and Pacific Jelands, and in the Arctic Regions. Of the two- 
hundred and thirty-nine pupils, twenty havo. studied photography, 
eighteen botany and forty geology, in addition to surveying and nutitical 
astronomy. It is of the utmost importance that explorers should ba 
thoroughly trained for their work, and their inctruction is consequently 
one of the most indispensable duties of our society. 

In this imperfect survey of our geographical destderatd I Lave 
endeavoured to draw the attention of my associates, not only to the 
extent of unknown country to be discovered and explored, and to the 
humerous problems and questions of interest which await solution, but 
alse to the duty that is lnid pon us, cach one of us—to take his share 
of the task, some by weefal advice and ee-operation, some by encourage- 
ment, all by » hearty determination to work together for one great end 
—the mefnlnes ond prosperity of our Society. 


Admiral Sir Leoroip MecQureroce : I is.imost gratifying Lo me to be permitted te 
propeee the resolution whitch J think follows the reading of theaddress, 1 have lind 
the pleastre of knowing the President for a very long time; mor than forty yeurs 
ago we served Logether in the eame ship throughost an Arctic winter, Daring. the 
long interval since that time, be tise devoted almost the rhigle of his conepiougns 
talenis and his amazing industry to the udvancemcnt of geographical knowlndae. 
He-has himeelf taken part in exploration of no ordinary degree of hardship. He 
het travelledin many unfrequinted funds and under many difficulties, and an o 
Regraphical student, bo has made many researches, aril has brought to light many 
interesting and valunhis facts I think it is to the Inst of thesn efforts that we ate 
falebte| for a blography of Christopher Columbus, the greatest of all geographical 
Hacoverces ; it laa tout interesting and delighthal narrative, oneof the most delightful 
in our languam, We, the Fellows of this Bcciety, keow well how long and how 
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fnith fully he has taboured at the comncil boanl to promote the noresae of googra- 
phical exploration and research, to diffuse gecurmphical information, aud to make 
more generally known and felt the practical utility of peoxraphical aclense, ‘The 
nddress to which we hove just listened [sao instnictive, 20 interesting, that it testifies 
to. a-very long course of special study. [am quite incompetent to speak of ite varind 
morite, but I will venture to say here, that from wint we know of Clements 
Markham iu the past, we, the Fellowa, are all of one mitd, that he le eminently quali- 
fied to direct the lwbours and guide the future of this great Sociuty on ite distinguished 
courses of invaluable work. And here in passing | “bog leave to allude to the very 
honourable mention of our President in todiay’s Times tewspaper; fb reoognises in 
trim the originator of the chinchuua plantations in India, a work of extreme value, 
T beg therefore to propose that our best thanke be given to the President for hia very 
ablo and instructive address, and to exprese'a hope that he will allow it to be printed 
and circulated among the Fellows of the Society. 

Capt, Loverr Caumnos: Allow me to second that motion heartily, When I 
started for my journey across Africn, the roost liearty supporter T had woe the 
present President of the Geographical Seciety, During all the difficultiea [lind -an 
my journey, [ rested my heart on what ho didfor me, and T have never found any 
more loyal friend in thie work! than the pres itt President of the Royal Geoeraphical 
Society. I had difficulti ind troubles in crossing Africa. I did toy work, aa 1 
gaid after I came back, honestly, and I belinve it; but I ehouki never harw got 
nore Africn Uf it had aot boon for the way in which be fought my battle when I 
was away, We have all listened with the roatest possible interest to tile addrese, 
and T congratulate the Soclety on now having asa President a ecientific ceocrapher, 
neither Jooking to the right hand nor to the Jeft hand, but to the interest of the 
Society. I-with to render to you to-night, Mr. Presklent, my most. slncere thanks 
for all you have done for nv, aud on bebalf of the whole of the Society for what you 
have done for us. 

The Paeawent: [have to thank Sir Leopold McClintock and Cupt. Camera 
for the kind words they have spoken of me, and tli: meeting for the way ther have 
received them I heave to announce that at onr next merting we shall hire a minst 
interesting paper on the resulta to be derived from-Antaroctic explorations, by De 
Murray of the Challenger, 





GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS OF THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE DE- 
LIMITATION COMMISSION IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA, 1892.* 


By Major J. J. LEVEHSON, &-E. 


Tt country surveyed by the Anglo-Portuguese Delimitation Com- 
taisvion in 1892 consists of a narrow strip of territory extending south 
for about 149 miles from the sources of the Gaerosi River (Zambesi 
Basin), situated in obout Jat. 18° 5, and then S.8.W. to a point 
described in Article I. of the Anglo-Portuguess Convention of June 
11th,; 1591, as the north-eastern point of the frontier of the South 
African Republic, This point is situated at the quedo oF the Rivers 
Limpopo and Unvulm in latitude about 22° ely a = 


© Map, p. 570, 
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With the exception of the bnsh-covered plateau hetween the Rivers 
Sabi and Limpopo, the country is generally very monntainons, and is 
barereed by inmimeruble streams of excellent water, bolonging to the 
basins of the Zambosi, the Pangwe, the Basi, the Sabi, and the Limpopo, 
all of which flow into the Mozambique Channel. | 

The basin of the Pungwe is bounded on the north by the watershed 
sopariting it from the Zambest basin, on the south by that separating 
it from the Bnei begin, and on the west by the Sabi basm, ‘The main 
stroam of the Pongwe rises in the Inhangani Mountains, many of the 
peaks of which ary between 6000 and 7000 foot high, and rons generally 
Ina scuth-masterly direction to the sea. Within the limits of the survey 
it inay be deseribed asa rapid mountain river, but east of long. 33° E. 
it enters a flat country covered with thick forest, the monotony of: 
whioh is relieved here «ud there by -smull isolated monntaing and 
Eoppics with steep slopes which stand out abruptly from the plain, 

At a ford almost ilue north of Mount Zaramira, where the Com- 
Mission crossed the river nt the end of Ootober, the water wae about 
& feyt doap, with w strong current and stony bottom. ‘The goneral 
witth where mit cnt up by islands waa from $0 to40 yards. There 
were: mimerous deep poole in which hippopatami were plentiful. 
After min the Pungwe risce very rapidly, ond a portion ‘of thie 
Commission when teturning from the morth to Mussi-Resai in the 
Tiddle of November, wae delayot twenty-four hours on its northern 
bank, pnd only succeeded in crossing eventually with great diffienlty, 

At Sarmento in May it varied from 100 to 200 yards across, 
undwas flowing in a broad sandy bed. In March and April weasels 
drawing ¢ to 4 feet of water co aseond aa far aa this; but during the 
dry season of the year navigation ceases above Mapanda’s for all bouts 
excopt native cancer. 

Tetween Sarmento and the sea the riverwinds its way through on 
mMimcet dead-lovel alluvial piain, grudaally increasing in width, and in 
its lower reaches resembling rather an estuary of the eva than a river. 
Soar the sea the banks are very swampy and overgrown with white 
mangrove. After the tains a large pertion of the alluvial plain is inun- 
dated, usually toa depth of 14 to 2 feet The tide rushes up as far us 
Mipanda'’s in # tidal wave or bore. Navigation is very difficult owing 
to the numerots and constantly-shifting sani-banks, Below Mapanda's 
few hippopotimi are to be acon, but the river is infeated by crocodiles 
ii great umbors. Larce game is plentiful along the banks, 

Woet of Jong. a3° BG. tho left bank tributaries of the Pangwe ane 
mere mountain torrunts; on thoright hank the most impertant tributary 
is thi Honds, which rises in the mountains not very far from Umiasa's 
Kraul, and flows through & densely-woeded- valley. Some miles ahove 
ith jimetion with the Pungwe it is joined by the Inyamkarara. Both 
the Honile and the Inynamwkarara contain tany deep pools, but ars 
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fordable in places, We cross both rivers due south of Mount Zara- 
mira’on October 27th. My notes regurding the fords aro as follows :— 
Inyumkarara: Strong current, stony bottom, 2 fect deep, 20 yurda: 
broad. Henle: 24 feot deep, 25 yards broad, slight current, ‘aandy 

On the march from Mapanda’s to Massi-Keasi the moet important 
tributaries of the Pungwe met with are. the Muda, which, under the 
nameof Higamiti, flaws into it some distance below the railway terminus 
at Fontesvilla, and the Mndichiri, which fiows into it botween Mapanda's. 
and Sarmento. In Moy the Mudichiri at the drift by which we crossed 
was about 2 feet deep and 30 yards broad, with a one-knot current. Tn 
November the volume of water had diminished very considerably, 

The portion of the Busi basin included within the operations of the 
Delimitation Commission extonds from about lat: 18° 50'S. to lat. 21°S. 
The most important north bank tributaries are the Kevne and the Tmaitn 
Hivers, and on the south the Umswilizi River. The Busi proper rises. 
in the tablo-land north of Mapnngane’s kraals, and flows generally in a 
eouth-casterly direction to its junction with the | Jimewilizi, after which 
it makes a harp bend to the north-east. Where crossed by the 
Delimitation Commission it had not assumed any large proportions, In 
August at a drift a little above its junctiim with the Nyantahnmba it 
wan only 24 feet deep and 16 -yarde broad. 

The Revue rises in the mountains between Mazei-Kuest and imtasn's 
kraul,and flows eustward past the old fort of Massi-Kessi, which has 
how bean converted into the Mozanibique Company's headquarter offices 
in Manica. The new township of Andrade is situnted on the Zambusi, 
#emall tributary of tho Revue, TheBelous wageon-road from Shimoya's 

* to Umtali runs yp the valley of the Menini, anothor tributary of the 
Rovue.. At the drift where this road vromss the Revue about 14 milee 
below Massi-Ressi, the stream was in May last ubout 2 feet deep and 
40 yards broad, with a rapid onrrent. In November tho water hail 
diminished very much, and was only about 30 yards broad and 14 feet 
deep. During the rains the river becomes impassable, anid crocodiles 
are stid to be numerous. 

The streams rising in the Uda Mountains between Mount Vumba 
and the Chimanimani Pase flow gonarally eastwards, and find their 
Way oventually into the Revue. 

Just north of the Chimanimani Mountains the Great Muzapa River 
flows throngh « narrow, rocky gorge, enclosed ou both sides by towering 
cliffs, On most maps this river is shown us a tributary of the Lusitn, 
but whether this is correct, or whether it joins the Rovne, or floww 
direct into the Busi, wo had no opportunity of ascertaining, 

The Taisitu River, within the limits of our work, was an important 
stream flowing in a deep valley, the mountains on ita northern or toft 
bank rising steeply tou height of several thousand fest above it. On 
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the tight bank the country was less mountainous and was covered with 
toxuriant tropical vegetation, in which clearances had been made here 
and there for the cultivation of mealies and other kinds of grain. Fish 
were plentiful in theriver. The stream varied from about 25 to 40 yards 
in breadth, and at the ford where we crossed in July was abont 5 feet 
deep. 

The Harom River, a fierce mountain torrent which rons southwanis 
along the foot of the craggy aul precipitous western ridge of the 
Chimanimani Range, flowsinto the Lusitu some miles below the ford 
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Wo suceceded in exploring tho greater portion of the Umevwilizi, and 
ascertained that the somewhat remarkable cironlar coursé of this river 
sliown on most maps hitherto published in dotted lines is pretty nearly 
correct. At tho drift near Muahnsh's krual the stream was in August 
about 20 yarde brood anid-24 feet deep. From this point to ite Junction 
with the Bust it fowa through » slightly undulating country, shut in 
on the north by the low mountains which separate it from the Sheneyka, 
but to the eouth the country is open‘as far oz the eye can reach, 

Nearly the whole of the upper course of the Umewilizi is throogh 


Mu 
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© mountain gorge, from which it emerges a Httle whove the abtive- 


mentioned drift.’ This gorge is in ‘some places narrow, whilo in others 
it wilene out considerably, and affords room for ustive villages and 
fields of mealies, Kaffir corn, etc., wlong the river-banks, ‘The slopes 
of the mountains enclosing the gorge are for the most part coversd 
with thick forsst. The river itself consists generally of a series of 
long, almost still reaches connected by rapids, The econery within 
the gorge is overywhere very beautiful, 

South of the Umswilii the character of the comntry soon chanpes ; 
it becomes much less mountainous, drier, and mere sandy. The 
Miotigesi is a small sluggish stream flowing inta the Umsewjlizi. 
Its valley constitutes the southernmont portion of the Busi. basin, 
Beyond this s geutly uniulating district covered with grass and 
‘stunted tress forma the watershed between tle basins of the Busi and 
the Sabi. 

At the paint where we struck the Sabi, about 4 miles above its 
Gunotion with the Lundi, it had just emerged from a mountain gorge 
‘anil entered the great plain through which it finda its way to the -soa, 
Tt was fowing in a broad sandy bed from } to } mile broad, the actual 
width of the stmam, however, in August and September boing only 
from 50'to 100 yards, The water was whont 24 fact deep with a alight 
current. The bottom was gand and «mall gravel A Hitle way up 
| the gorge we discovered an important serios of cataracta and rapids, 
which, it is believed, aro not marked on nny map hitherto published, 
Their origin uppears ta be duo to the intrnsion of a broad dyke of 
porphyry through which the river has hai to force 9 channel, The 
ted of the cataracts is of solid mck about 100 yards wide, with deep, 
narrow tortnoua channels cut in it through which the water Howe in 
the dry seasom. During the ming the whole Space between tlie almost 
Wertical cliff, from 100 to 150 fost high, which form the silueof the 
Zerge, must he w terrific roaring torrent. Wherever waterworn! thn 
rock has highly polished surface, and ia of s deep red-brown colour, 
The scenery in the neighbourhood of the cataracts ig vory grand and 
weird, The dite iv somowhat difficult of access, and the Commission 
had unfortunately not enfficient time to make » thorough examination 
of them, nor to determine their total height or length. 

The characteristics of the Lundi are very similar to those of the 
Babi. At the point where we crossed, it flowed in a bed of very heavy 
sand abont | mile broad, the actual stream, howover, being only about 
4) yards broad nnd 2 feet deep, Near its janction with the Sabi it 
becomes much’ nurrower, but is to 6 feet deep. Much of the water 
bronght down by both rivers doulitloss percolates through the sand, and is 
notvisiblete the eye. ‘Tho natives a4 a rule do not take thair drinking- 


water direct from the streanm, Lint from lioles which they dig in the sand, 


and which fll rapidly with water to the level of the surface: of the 
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river. Numbers of wild geese are to le seen along the river, Fish is 
very plentifol, and is usually caught hy the natives by spearing. 
There are alao hippopotami and crosodiles, 

Hetween the Lundi and the Limpopo, locally called the Umiti, 
we did not see nny streams of ruuning water (September), though we 
crossed several sand rivers in which water was obtainuble oither im 
emall neetly pool, or by digging ‘holes to a depth of 4 to & feat. (The 
principal of these were the Chefa and the Nunanetai, both of whieh 
eventually join the Lim pape, 

These sand rivera are rather:a remarkable feuture, and [vary in 
breadth from 4 few-yards to more than « quarter of a mile (Nuanetsi}, 
Their enrfuce ia neatly level, and conalata generally of heavy sand, 
though occasionally there ia some gravel. The bunks are well defined, 
usmilly from 6 to 10 feet high, and are fringed with fine tall trees and 
Freeh green foliage, very different from the dark-colonred thirsty— 
looking, stunted bush with which thus country between tle water 
cnurees te mostly covered. For a short while during and after the 
raitt T was informed that there is Thinning water in somo of theses mand 
rivers, but tho total rainfall in this district is vory small, 

Tho Limpopo near its junction with the Unvabu (Pafuri) flows 
through a nearly level allavial plain about 6 miles broad, enclused by 
the searps of o platean which rises some hundred feat uboveit. (lose to 
the river-lmnks there is a belt of Inxuriant forest varying froma few 
yirds to o mile in width, in which o tall, graceful acacia, with a light 
green’ hark and yellow blossune exhaling a most fragrant perfume, iw 
the most conspionous tree, Where we crossed the river it Howed ins 
candy led altogether about 3 tuile broad, in two Principal etroama, wns = 
hear the Ieft bank and the other near the right bank. "Tho total 
‘brendth of water crossed was about =() -yurds, ite depth 1 tod) feet, 
anil the current 1 to 14 knots ( September). At this ford muel of the 
wator must percolate ihrough the sand, aap little lower down the visihle 
volume of water was much greater. 

The Cnvubn isa pretty stream 40 to 50 yards broad. rouning between 
well-defined beautifnlly-wooded banks. At ite junotion with the 
Timpopo there is u deep powl teeming with fish, and containing sqne 
oree : 

Tn the district immediately north of Massi-Keasi, which ig the 
ineeting-place of the hydrographical basing of the Pungwe, the Busi, 
anil the Sabi, many of the mowntuins rise to a height of between Gtk 
and 7000 feet. The most important of them is the eroat mor of 
Panes (6070 feet) with its many peaks, endlosing the yalley of the 
Inyamkararm on the-west. ‘To the cast this valloy ix shut in by the 
precipitons slopes of Gorongoo, which culminate in a remarkable gugar- 
loaf peak 5090 feet high. Lanji (5900 fect) is alsa » well-defined peak, 
nieing sharply in the shape of a slanting pyramid from a very high 
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platean. Mount Doo has « grass-covered dome-shapod peak (6725 feet), 
but ia so: enrrounded by high ground that it is not wuch notioed. 

The Mahemazemika ridge on the northern side of the Honde Hiver, 
whon seen from tho east or west, has a very curious broken and eastel- 
lated-looking erest-lino, At the southern ond of it there iso granite 
pinnacly standing out like a gigantic Cleopatra's Needle. 

Mount Zaramira is a sharp-peaked istlated mountain separating the 
main stream of the Pungwe from tho Honde. 

North of the Honde River ia » very high tableland which include the 
Tuhangani and the Unyamahomu Mountains, Here the basins of the 
Pangwe, the Sabi, and the Zambesi all meet. 

Looking north from the end of w epur uliova the Gaeresi, the 
furthest point rearhed by the Commission, the ouuntry continnes 
excessively mountainous as far we the eye can see, ‘To the north-east 
and‘cast the mountaina soon disappear, 

Mount Venga, just north of Massi-Reesi, and a few other peaks are 
covered with trees to their aummits, but the greater portion of the very 
high ground is grass land, while the valleys, except that of the Reyne, 
and the plaind aro nuarly everywhere covered with forest. 

Among the pusses on the most frequented routes north of Massi-Ressi 
the following may he mentioned — 

1, Prom. the Chua valley (Busi basin) to that of the Inyamkarara 
(Pungwe basin) 4360 feet 

2, From Musawigonibe's kraal, west of Mount 'langwe (Pungwe 
busin), into thu valley of the Unjorla, a tritutary of the Gaeresi (Zain beni 
basin) 4790 feet. 

3. From the Honde Valley across the watershed botween tha basing 
of the Pangwe and the Sabi on the read to Uimtasa's krnal, 5260 foet. 

4,'On the old footpath from Massi-Ressi by the Zambusi Valley 
(Bosi basin) to Umtali (Sabi basin), 4510 feet. 


Between Massi-Kessi and the Musaapa River the mountains consist 
of the Odes range, which forms the watershed between the basina of 
the Busi and the Sabi, and of short ranges running cast from the water- 
shed, enclosing narrow valleys between them, Most of theso short 
Tanges tnd somewhat abruptly juat west of the road along whioh the 
Commission marched. Monnt Vumba (4950 feat), at the eastern end of 
the range running south of the Menini River, with high, precipitoms 
eliffd on its enstern and eonthern siles, isn conspicuous feature in the 
Isndacape, and can be seen from great distances, 

Between the Mosapa River and the Lusita the country continues 
very mountainous, ‘The pass commonly called the Chimanimani Pasa; 
by which the Commision crossed from the Musapa Valley to that of 
the Great Musapa, is about 140 feet above the level of the sen. 

East of the Harom River is the great macy of the Chimanimani 
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Mountaing, a limestone formation, with sharp peaks, serrated crest-lines, 
ond almost perpendicular hare slopes, totally diferent in appearances from 
the grass or forost-covered slopva and peaks of the rant of the country. 
Tho highest peaks of the Chimaniinani Mountains exceed 7000 feat in 
height. 

Bouth of the Lnsitu the country is still very much out up, int the 
mountains gradnally diminish in height and trond awny to the sonth- 
west, disappearing almost altogether along the route which we followed 
from the Timewilizi to the Sabi. 

Between the Sabi end the Limpopo we did not ses any mountains 
of importance, the country being generally a nearly level bual-covered 

lateau, 

P To give some further idea of the general level of the country it maj be 
thentioned that the huizht of the new township of Andrade ( Massi-Kessi) 
fe about 2500 feet shove the seas that the road thenos to the foot-of the 
Chimanimani Pass varies from. abent £000 to 3000 feet above the pen ; 
and that the drifte at which the Commission crossed the Lusitu, the 
Bali, and the Limpopo, were Tespectively about 1800 feet, §40-fect, and 
00 feet above the sea. 

North of the Sali the forvsts with which the plains and valloys are 
covered Consist principally of mopang (acacia) trees and wild loquate. 
The fruit of the Jatter, which is rips by the middle of October, has a 
very delleate sromutic flavour, and is-eaten in large quomntities: bath ly 
Enropeans and natives, In the country north of the Revue there are 
hi places great numbers of bamboos. 

Qu the march up from the coast to Masai-Kessi wa passed a mood 
many palms in the pliin which etretches from Mapanida's to Sarmento, 
These ware Principally af two kinds—a stunted nut-palin, and a dimi- 
untive date-palm, Elsewhere, execpt in the valley of the Limpopo, 
palms were comparatively tare. ‘Tho Palm of the Limpopo: produces 
a wind which, when fresh, has a very pleasant flavour, somethin 
hatween ginger-beer and cider, 

In one of the small valleys immediately north of Massi-Ressi thore 
are great nombers of fern-palms, 

Tho Eaffir orange ia moet with protty generally throughout the 
vountry. The frnit is contained in a hard, green, apherical shell, the 
interior when ripe being somewhat like a medlar with rather a sickly 
faite. 

Between the Sabi and the Limpopo: » fruit is found whioh, as far ma 
Tam aware, seems to be almost mmblcown cleewhare. In the absendw. of 
grain of any kind, owing to the failure of the crops from-owant of rain 
in the apring of 1892, it was in neo aa the staple article of diet of the 
native population of this ill-frvonred district. In outward appearance 
the frnit is « hard, green, ephorical shell, very like the Enffir 
orange, ‘Tho inside consists of a number of brillignt yellow balls with 
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large stones, acmething like small plums. To prepare them for food, 
they are taken out of the shell and steeped for a long whilv in the 
water-lioles of the river-bods,, They aro then sun-dried, and eubse- 
quently, the stones having been removed, ground into o kind of meal, 
which has an objectionshle smell, reminding one of that of o tam-yard. 

Along the Sabi and the Limpopo there are great numbers of huge 
bachals trees. The interior of the frnit of this tree, commonly called 
the cream of tartar fruit, is very pleagant to tho taste, The tall, 
graceful acacias with light green bark, which are found along the banks 
of the Limpopo have already been alluded te. Large quantities of gam. 
exude from the stems of these trees, and it is not improbable that its 
collection might prove « profitable industry. 

‘The products of the soil euitivated by the natives, include bananas, 
the eastor-oil plant, with hedges of which pome of the villages are 
surrounded, Chili peppers, a very favourite condiment of the natives, 
tomators, aweet potatoes, ground nuts, mealies, Kaffr corn and various 
kinds of other native erin, the most abundant of which is the red oofos, 
tohuces, and non-poisonous.manioc.. Rice is eid to be largely grown in 
Mashonaland, and to be of excellent quality, but there was very little 
of it to be seen in the frontior districts traversed hy the Commission, 

A very noticeable difference between the vegetation of the eastern 
portion of South Africa ond that of the western, is, that wherena in 
Beehnanaland thorns, often of great gixe, are almost universal on all 
‘trees and bushes, in the cmmtry surveyed. hy the Commission, with the 
exception of un occasional “ wait-a-bit,” very fow thorns were met with. 
On the plains and in. the yulleys after the mains the grass grows to o 
height of G to 10 feet. It decreases in size somewhat with; the 
altitude, and on the tops of the high mountains rarely exceeds 6 feet. 
“This grass not only impedes locomotion, but prevonts hunting. In con- 
sequence of thie os soon as it is dry enongh it is burned down, Vor 
‘ahowt two months great veld fires, stretching for miles andjmiles, and 
extending to the tops of the mountains, are to be aeen in all directions, 
Dering this period the atmosphere is usually somewhat thickened by 

The distribution of the native population varied much in different 
ports of the country. Journeying south from Massi-Ressi it ia very 
‘sparse as far an the Chimanimani Mountains. More thanthree or four 
hots are seldom met with together, and these aro of tho most wretched 
description, Very little ia obtainahle in the way of food aupylies. Tho 
natives havo no cattle, and appear to liva in drow of a raid hy 
Guogunyane, The women weer a stud in the upper lip, which makes 
it project in the most hideous fashion. 

In the valley of the Great Musapa thore is more cultivation, The 
most-thickly inhabited and prosperous part of the conntry, howover, 
which we passed throngh, lies between the Lusitu and the Umswiligj 
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Rivers. Here the villages are larger, the hute are much better built, 
thare is more cultivation, und large numbers of fowls are reared; thero 
is altogether an air of well-being and comfort. 

Gungunyane appears to be acknowledged aa the suzerain, but many 
of the minor. cliiefa, auch as Sechagwa, Mafusei, Siekwanda, Mapungano, 
eto. are of some importanes. Mapongane has some cattle which thrives 
well on the high platewu on which his main kraal is situated. 

South of the Umswiliazi the country becomes less fertile anid the 
population again diminishes. Between the Sabi and tho Limpopo, 
owing to the scarcity of water, the amallices of the roinfall und the 
nopiodnctiveness of the soil, there ate very few inhabitants, and these 
lon) a precarions existence, On the return march from the Limpopo to 
the Sabi, betwoun Duntlatls and the Mahunje (67 miles), we did not 
see & Bingle Lut, 

North of Massi-Resai aa far os the Inhangani Mountaing, the natives 
all acknowledge Ditasa oa their chief. Cattle ore to be peen un the 
high ground in which the Cho-odyani and Uintali streama risa, but not 
inany Of the valleys of the Pangwe basin, except in thoes of the Revae 
ant Menini, into which they have recently been imported by Huropeana, 
There are no testes iy in these valleys, amd attacks by lions and other 
will animals appear to be the greatest danger to which tho cattle are 
exposed. 

Tn tho valley of ‘the Gavresi Makombe is peknowledged as chief, 
but Le never visite the conutry, and the inhabitants know little about 
him, Ustasa's chief kraal isa large a¢zlomeration of huts at the {bot of 
anoorly vertical cif It iain a situntion very dificult of ageess, excep 
from: ‘tho east, awl even on approaching from that direction the huge 
boulders seattered over the ground would make its defence comparatively 
easy. ‘he most remarkable kraal that we saw was one on the road from 
the Hondo Valluy to Wuitasa’s, just after crossing the watershed. Here. 
the luts were built on narrow ledges of rock on a precipitous cliff, the: 
top of the roof of one Lint heing on a level with the floor of the onu 
inmediately above it, 

All the way from. Mount Vumbs, « fow miles south of Massi- 
Resa, to the Limpopo, ‘we did not meet a single white person. Near 
Gongenyane's old kraal on the Umswilizi there is the residence of @ 
Portuguese half-caste, who ia the local snb-agent of the Portuguese 
Resident af Gangunyany's, North of Massi-Kessj we found two pro- 
wpectors in the upper valley of the Inyamkurara, bat, with this 
exception, we saw ho white man on our marci: to the Gnoreai. 

We did not anywhere meot with any hostility from the nntives, 
bat in some places they were at first frightened of us: After 
heooming assured that we had no intention of harming them, and seving 
that we paid liberally for all services rendered (guides, porters) etc.), 
and for all the supplies which they brought in, they were usually most 
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friendly. Bot few of them were armed with muskets, They always 
carried assegnia, und in addition to this usually bows and poisoned 
arrows, Sking are largely used as articles of dress. 

Tho native hoe is the only implement of nericniture in use, plougha 
being quite unknown. Meal is prepared by first crushing the grain 
by means of heavy wooden rammers in hollowed-out wooden blocks, md 
then grinding: it by hand between two stones, This work is done 
ontireli; by:women. Tea and coffee are unknown beverages, Water ia 
the usnal drink, but for special occasions beer is browed from Kaflir 
corm, Salt ia-not considered an indispensable article of dist, but is much 
appreciated whorerer it is to be had. Near the Limpopo it is obtained 
from some saline earths. The process of extraction is as follows:—The 
earth is dug ont of the ground, and then saturated with water to 
dimislve the salt. Tho brine thus formed is run off into earthenware 
jars, und subsequently heated over a fire in aliallow dishes, when the 

owiter evaporates leaving the zalt behind. 

No iron was olitained from the country through which wo passed, 
butin some of the villages we saw amull native forges with bellows in 
which bite of old tron were mannfaetured into assegai and arrow-heada. 

Firésticks aro still wsed to make fire, the sticks consisting of a 
straight pointed one of hard wood, and another about two-thirds of an 
joch in diameter with o very dry pith. The latter is Inid horizontally 
ou the ground and held in position by the foot, while the former is 
placed vertically on it point downward, and js worked rapiily‘round 
and rind between the hands, downward pressure leing applied at the 
qame time. A bole is thus made in the soft stick, and the pith begins 
toamoulder. By blowing on it and adding @ little fine andjveryjdry 
straw a flame is soon obtained. 

With the exception. of the Sclous Road from Shimoya’s to Dmtali, 
two branches from it to Mussi-Kessi, and a road made by the Delimite- 
tion Commission from Massi-Ressi to a point about 40 miles south, no 
waggon roude ot all @xist in the district traversed. The native 
paths wind about to a most mnnecessary and exasporating extent, 
it is, however, as a rule advisable to keep ta them even when the 
trwh ix not thick, instead of attempting to march straight across 
country, for the grass roots are so atrong anil sharp that they hurt the 
bare feet of the native porters, Natives always march in Indian file 
atid crogs their fect. As a reanlt of this the paths ore excessively 
harrow, ani walking on them is most tneomfortable for Europeans 

When proceeding npcountry froin the Pungwe we did not pet 
clear of the teetes fy till we teached Shimoya’s, Thenoe to Mnssi-Reesi 
ox-waggone brought down from Mashonaland were ablo to work along 
the road. South of Massi-Kessi, the only place in which we came acrosq 
the fly was in the neighbourhood of the Sabi. Five ponies which we 
took with us from Natal all died, or had to bo shot within siz weeks of 
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their landing at Beira. We also lost from fly-hite every one of twelve 
oxen which made the journey from Shimoys's to Mandigo’s and back, 
* section of the Beira Massi-Kessi road, which till the commencement of 
1592 waa believed to be free from fly. Even when there is no fly horses 
aré apt to succumb, for they have another deadly enemy to contend 
with in the mysterious “ horsesickness,” so prevalent in many parts 
of South Africa, aud none Wut salted horses should be weed. The grass 
is usually eo coarse as to be bad feeding, and the great difficulty, if one 
has horses, is to get sufficient mealies for their requirements. 

The great cosst plain between Beira and Sarmento teems with large 
game. The varieties met with in greatest numbers are the: buffalo, 
water-buck (peavah), quagga, and hartebeest. There are said to he 
still some elephants within a comparatively short distance of Mapanda’s, 
On the march from Massi-Kessi fo the south most game was seen 
between the Chimanimani Pass and the Uniswilizi River, It included 
sland, buffalo, hartebeest, wildelxest, bush-buck, reed-buck, quagga, 
table antelope, blue buck, red antelope, and wild boar, Between the 
Limpopo and the Sabi we came across the spoor of giraffe, but did not 
sec any of the animals, Hippopotami were found in the Pungwe, and 
its tributary the Honde, and alo in the Umewilizi and the Sabi. OF 
editle birds those moet frequently seen were the guinea-fowl and 
varieties of the dove, which were generally to be fottnd in the vicinity of 
growing crops, Near the Sahi a hooded guinea-fowl was shot. Water- 
fowl, including wild geese and duck, ure mamerous on the Sabi, the 
Lundi and the Limpopo. 

The wild animals met with inclwiled lions, leopards, commonly 
talled tigers, hywuus, tiger cats,and jackals: ‘The presence of crocodiles 
in the rivers has already boon ulluded to, 

Snakes were much less numerous than had been anticipated. No 
accident from make-bite happened to any member of the Delimitation 
Commission, either Enropean or native (total strength nearly two 
hundred), during the whole seven months it was in the country. The 
only snakes that I saw personally were some puff adders, and a long 
nuke of very small girth, the name of which I was not able to ascertain. 


THE LIMITS BETWEEN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A niscussiox on the relation between Geology and Physical Geography 
took place between Sections © (Geology), and E (Geography), of the 
British Association at Nouttinghan, on Friday, September 15th, in the 
mécting-room of Section E. By the permission of the presidents of 
both sections, the chair was taken by Sir Archibald Geikie, v.ta., who 
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said that he consented to preside in the hope that the meeting might be 
able to evolve from the discussion some clear conception of the mutual 
relations of Geography and Geology. 

Mr. Clanents R. Markham, c.u,, ¥.2.4, Presiilent of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, opened the discussion by reading the following 

Knowledge is one, and its division info what we call sciences is 
necessary, because no human being was ever so gifted as to grasp it aaa 
whole, and also to acquire a special acquaintance with all ite paris, A 
division of labour is inevitable, and the bounds of each division must 
be more or less arbitrary. At the same time there is no reason why 
those limite should not be fixed by common agreement, and upon grounds 
that would reccive assent from expert and intelligent criticism. 

In considering the boundary-line between geology and physical 
goography, E approach the mbject asa geographer, and I Jook at it from 
a geographical point of view; but if my conclusions are in the main 
correct, they will be accepted by geologists because, although our points 
of vision are not the same, the impressions we receive aro caused by 
identical phenomena, From a central geographical position I believe 
that the limits of ourscionce may be defined; distinguishing between the 
subjects which are within our boundary, and those which, although 
clearly belonging to another division of knowledge, are still pertinent 
to our onquiries. 

T have no doubt of the utility of such definitions, While cach seeker 
after knowledge should work within the defined limits of his own spevial 


‘sclenco, it should alao bo his aim to generalise and to bring out its rela- 


tious with other spheres of enquiry. In both lines of study and of 
thonght he will receive assistance from clear and acknowledged defini- 
tious of the scope of each scietice; for ho will thus find guidance with 
regard alike to the methods and to the axtent of his researches. 
Geograpliy was the first science, the mother of all the sciences, tho 
aatronomy af the unciénts being mainly mathematical goography. With 
the ancients as with wa the work of geographers was to measure all 
parta of the Barth and sea, and to fix the relative positions of all places 
on the Earth's snrface. Locality ia the basis upon which nearly all 
hitnian knowledge rests, and it i one of the priceless gifts which 
geography stpplies to her daughter selences Wo first establish 
thy locality, and then we study the plienomens within a given areas, 
and the changes which have taken placo during historical tines, 
that is, the changes respecting whick there is human testimony in 
some shape or form, not necessarily written testimony, These changes 
genotally explain to na the laws according to which similar changes are 
now taking place arund us, This ix physical geography. From the 
point of view of its connection with physical geography, I take geology 
to ba astnily of the conition of the Earth, and of the changes that have 











taken place on ite eurfuce during the cycles of ages previous to the dawn 
of history. Sir Roderick Murchison used to say that the geologist was 
the physioal geographer of former periods, When he studies the 
phenomona of physical googrsphy it is to collect data which will enable. 


him to solve some problem of remote ages, Tho geologist and the 


geographer use the eame materials but for diferent purposes ; the former 


to find interpretations of problems relating to the past, the latter to 
explain what is actually taking plice in the present. 

Thero is thus a definite boundary between the two sciences, although, 
as we have scen, each has occasion to use arguments derived from the 
other, in order to find interpretations or explanations for its own 
problenim. 

The physical geographer certainly has to learn from geology tha 
influence that the nature of the various rocks and their present positions 
has had, and still has on the features of the Earth's aurfuce as we now 
see them. Por instance, the canses which decide the direction of river- 
bods can generally be ascertained by a study of the nature of the rocks, 
and of their inclinations round the fountains and along tho river-conrses, 
But the objects of such study are different from those of the geologist; 
and no geological facts or arguments come within the sphere of the 
geographer’a work unlese they help to explain an existing foature. 
The aid derived by the closely allied sciences from each other does 
not interfore with the enunciation of # distinct limit between thom, 
I believe this Loundary-line is to be found where human testimony 
touses. Geography fixes localities. It finds certain physical phenomena 
peculiar ts each locality and it seeks for their causes, In such research 
the two sciences of gevlogy and geography are on common ground; but 
while the object of the former is to obtain explanations of phenomena in 
the remote pust, that of the latter is to seek reasons, from the testimony 
of history, fur the condition of the locality us the geographor sees it 
befors him. Generally auch human testimony is sufficiont for his pur- 
poss, When it is not, he secks for explanations within the domains of 
geology, of hiclogy, of meteorology, sometimes even of astronomy ; 
but such necessity to go further afield does not vitiate the accuracy 
of a definition which acts proper limits to his own science. It merely. 
teminds him of the great truth that knowledge is one, that it is 
one hanuonions whole, sud that the divisions into special aciences aro the 
‘inevitable cousequence.of the limits which ciroumscribe tho powers of 
the homan mind, Humanity must acknowledge to itself that as 
Knowledge oxtends, these limits become more evident, and sub-divisions: 


become more urgent. In common with other scionces, geography finds: 
the neveesity for specialism, while the sub-divisions within taelf render 


clear definitions of its outer limite more desirable and more useful, 
My own studies have been chiefly in the direstion of comparative 
pegraphy, and I have sought for the explanation of existing conditions| 
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of the Berth's surfice by examining the records of former vontnriva 
On one hand, such special studies lead to ga appreciation of tho 
hecessery connection hetween physical and political geography: of the 
fact that a consideration of the influence of the configuration of the 
wurface, of clinmte, and of products must form the hasix of a atudy of 
the histery of man. On thé other hand, they farnish explanations of 
the existing condition of the unrface, and suggest that definition of the 
boundary between geology and geography which I now submit. 

In order to test the application of a canon intended to define the 
‘boundary line of the two sciences, it will be well to eelect sonte given 
area for the purpose. The great valleys of the Ganges and the Indus 
will be suitable. If we go back to the earliest hnmun records, we shall 
find that the chiof contre of power was.on the water-parting between the 
Jmmna und the Sutlej, All the rest of the present valley of the Ganges 
wus then less suitable for settlement, The vast region betwoen Delhi 
and Calcutta has become populouy within the historical period. As 
dynasty succeeded dynasty, we find the foundation of cities recorded in 
wituations lower. and lower down the vallay. ‘The physical geographer 
compares the recorda of history with what he can now see with his own 
eves. ‘The -procesa that is going on is described by Mr, H. F. Blanford, 
Standing on the banks of the Ganges, and watching the turbid flood 
swirling past, the observer sees the chur opposite, which the river left 
dry when its waters fell at the close of the last rainy season. Until 
lately it: was covered by a rich green crop of indigo, It is now more 
than bulf out away and buried boneath the waters. Huge masses 
detach themselves from time to time and aro awallowed up by the deap 
muddy stream. These are present facta: Tho enqmrer then learn 
that half a century ago the tiver itself was only & moderate-sized Ehall, 
and thet an old channel, 7 or 8 miles of, and now littl more than o 
string of pools, was at thot timo a great river: Turning to history, he 
will find that the ancient records of the people gradually unfold the 
cayees and affects of what he has seen and heard, The positions of the 
dapitala of the different dynasties which sncceaively reigned in the 
valloy plainly continue the slory, nntil the Vedas are reached, ‘Then 
‘the whole wonderfol record is unfolded through the help of human 
testimony, It ia all within the domain of geography, up to the datises 
which Jed tu the disappearance of the Saraswat! und bo the altarations 
of the courses of the Sutlsj and the Jumna. The moro raimote recori 
represented by the mountains bordering on the valley, by the Sawalakh 
hills and their fossils belongs to geology, Here the reasovs for drawing 
the boundary line between the two aciences stand ont clearly defined. 
All that comes within the ken of hhoman testimony belongs to goo 
graphy; the earlier pages contain the changes inilicated by positions of 
strata, and the atory told by the Sawnlakh foasila, and are a part of the 
science af geolovy. 
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If we come nearer home wo see how tho remarkable phonomen 
connected with the long battle hotween the land and the sea, at th. 
delta of the: Rhino, teaches another memorable Tesson in ‘physical, 
geopraphy, with the aid of history. We see what is gomg on now, 
the dunes protesting Holland from destruction, the Zuydér Zoo, the 
numerous izlanile, and the tracte of reclaimed land. Tuinan testimony 
explains the cases whieh producad the presont condition of this region, 
and the gradual changes in the courses of centuries. The alow movo- 
ment of tho dunes ia revealed to ta by the efatwo and temple of 
Nohelounia, which was unoovared some years azoon the Domburz 
Sands A drive of 12 miles northwards from Broges conducts the 
enquirer to the littl country town of Sluvs, which is surrounded ai 
farses the eye aut reach with ornfielda and meadows, anil clumpa of 
tall trena: ‘The stalent of Froissart reals how our King Edward DL 
gatnol o great naval victory over the French fest om this very spat, 
If be continnes his researches ond etniies the narratives of the preat 
atrngele between the United Provinces and Philip IT. of Spain, he 
will find that 4 change had slowly but eurely been taking place, Sluoys 
in still & port, but with very different surroundings from the Sluys of 
the 14th century, From that tine he may trace ite story, with tho ail 
ofa succession of apy, down to the preset day. This is physical 
geogmphy, explained and flustrated by the ald of history, The 
earlier record of the samo region whun the month of the Rhine was 
somewhere jn tho latitude of thy Orkneye, and the riverstrift men 
tenanted what was then a part of a continent—but is now the Island 
af Britein, as distinetly belongs te geology. The interesting facts con- 
nected with it are not ascertained by human testitsony, but lip other 
methods aud for uther objects, Here again we find « natural boundary- 
line between goology and geography, by means of which the whila 
body nf facts relating to « locality can be logically divided between the 
two scinuces, and conveniently elamsified. 

History, ae well aa the voyages and travela of former explorers, 
teachos muny a fact of the greatest interest to the physical veozrapher, 
At the Pass of Vhermopylie he oan study the topozraphs of the Persian 
caupaien, and fxthe epot where Leonidas made his final stand; while 
4b the name timo hy can tree the progress of the extensive changes 

im that region down to the prewent day. On the rock of Mont St, 
Michel hy ean wateh the progress of the high tides until the place 
whore he-stands is converted into am island, History tells him that 
this mount, a college. of Druidesses and later a temple of Jupiter, waa in 
the centre of a great forest, the Srtiacwm nemus, in Homan times, Hore, 
in thie very county, the untive of Nottingham may descend his own 
ver of Trent, snd come to a great cultivated district which waa onoo 
Hatfield Choso, a wild tract of forest and moor, intersested by water= 
courses and dotted with large poole and swamps: The tomb af Yor 
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Minster tells us that young Prince Willinm, the son of Edward TIL, met 
his death in Hatield Chase; he caught au ague whon hia fathur was 
hunting deer, from a boat, in. the marshes. In this instance the change 
je duo to human agency, but that change is equally a part of physical 
geography, aud the geographer traces its progress through the study ; 
of historical docaments. Still more important changes have been 
cansed in tho countrisw bordering on the Mediterranean, partly through 
meteorological agents aud partly through the work of man, In many 
places the cactus and the aloe have usurped the ground ocenpiel in 
classic times by forests of oak and beech. We know, from the evidence: 
of historical documents, that the mountains bordering 6n the garden of 
Muroia in Spain, which are now uaked rocks rising in peaks and ridges, 
were once, and not Ionger ago than in the days of Alfimeo the Wise, 
clothed to their summits with pine-woode. 
 ‘Itis thus that physical goograpby finds most efficient assistance from 
liuman testimony for the study of the former state of parts of the 
Rurth's surface, at different epochs, which lod to their present condition. 
Tr need not always be written testimony. The splendid temples-of 
Seliunte on the south coast of Sicily, and the direction in which they 7 
have been thrown down, are the silent witnesses to a great earthquake 
in the eighth century. We have seen, too, how tho statue of the 
goddess Neholonnia explained the direction and rato of movement of tho 
sand-dunes of Zeeland. 
It is this testimony respecting the condition of the Earth’s surface 
st Jong intervals of time which gives such importance to the editing 
und the study of ol] voyages and travels. Hence every physical geo- 
graphur ought to be a member of the Hakinyt Society. By careful 
reading, and by knowing what he wants, he will pick many a plum out 
of the heaviest pudding. But, in truth, the quaint old narrators of 
voyages and travels are very rarely dull, The student of pliysioal 
geography is sure to be rewarded by their perusal, He may be giving 
his attention to the formation of coral islands, and perhaps meditating 
‘on the question whether Bermuda once formed a great circle of land 
enclosing a lagoon. ‘The existing 6vidence ix the small west rock on tha 
western reef gradually being reduced in size by the actian of the waves, 
‘Further evidence of the dimensions of this rock in former times would 
te important. Amun named Henry May went out ss @ mute with 
Lancaster in his first voyage to the East Indies, three centuries ago. 
May lost his ship somewhere near Puerto Rico on his return voyage; 
and took s passage home in a French vessel, He was shipwrocked: on 
the western reef of Bermuda, and his journal supplies evidence reapect- 
ing that west rock, He describes that land as consisting in his time of 
“high cliffs.” Further research may reveal its dimensions at sume other 
period, and #0 help the revearches of geographers ; for tho narrative of 
Bermmdez, the discoverer of this coral group, ix still buried in Spaniah 
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urchives. Mr. Woodford has mentioned to me how, in the samo way, a ' 
Passage in the journal of an officer serving under Mendafia in 1567, 

explained to him a change on the coast of Guadalcanar, one of the 

Solomon Islands, 

When the explorer makes new discoveries, their truce siguificance 
can-only be established by the testimony of history. The region round 
Take. Zuwaya to the south of Abyssinia is almost unknown, atid is 
consequently very interesting to geographers. It was nnvisited fur 
centuries, and Mr. Ravenstein, our greatest authority on Africa, has to go 
hack to the enterprises of the Portuguese to find any trace of a visit to it. 
Thus it is that we appreciate the valuo of the narrative of Father 
Alvarez, who accompanied the embassy of Rodrigo da Lima to Prester 
John; for one of the members of thie embassy, in journey to the 
southward of Abyssinia, described the lake, which haa again heen 
revealed to us by modern travellers afier an interval of three centurios. 

Jnstances need not be further multiplied to prove that the alterations 
of the Earth's surface, which properly engage the attention of the 
physical goographor, rest upon human lestimony—upon history and the 
rocorda of voyages and travels. What applies to changes cansad by the 
action of water, is equally true of the volcanic irruptions and snb- 
terruneous forces to which the surface of the Earth ia subject. Some of 
these phenomena belong wholly to geology, while others have expended 
themselves jn historic times, or are now actually at work. The great 
volownic segion of Auvergne belongs eutirely to geology. Geography is 
merely concerned with it, with reference to its actual physical aspects, 
and their relation to existing results, Its formation and history is 
beyond the domain of human. testimony, and, therefore, of physical 
geography. ‘The irruptions of Vesuvius, on the other hand, are purely 
goeograpbical, although their study is important to geologists; beamuse 
the first apposranco of activity took place im historic times, and its. 
subsequent action is fully recorded. ‘Ibe same remark applies to the 
greater part of the mighty volcanic belt of fire from New Zealand to 
Japan. 

Earthquakes compose another series of phenomena which belong to 
geology or to geography, as they ocourred before or after the dawn of 
human testimony. Selamology is a department of geography, and the 
record of earthquake phenomena ean only be completed by researches 
into the history of the past. The colonial records, in the Spanish 
archives, thos enable us to form » descriptive list of the earthquake 
phenomena on the western coast of South America for the last three 
centuries; and similar chronological series can be gathered from 
historical documents aa regards several other parts of the world. In 
all these departments the line between geology and geography can be 
defined without strain or danger of confusion; and the result of the 
consideration of the question uf limits, from this point of view, seems 
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to be (hat it can be settled naturally and without undue concession 
on either side, 

There are doubtless many other oonsidorations which IT have over- 
Jooked, and which should bo marshalled in onder, and be given their 
proper weight. Thismay bo dime in the course of a discussion ; anil the 
final event may modify or set aside my conclusions, I «penk only as 
a Comparative geographer, and from a special standpoint. Geologists 
may not improbably see the same facts froma different point of view, 
which will lead thom to other conclusions, I believe, however, that soch 
differences will only apply to details, and that« fimal conclnsion may 
wasily be reached by mutual agreement. For we must recollect that, 
ulthough knowledge is one, the limits of all our divisions of knowledge 
must inovitably represent a series of compromises. 

Meanwhile, and notil better instructed, I should define Grotooy 
as the atody of the condiiion of the Earth and of the changes on ita 
surface during the cycles of ages before the dawn of history: and I 
should dofine Paysican Groonaruy asa knowledge of the Earth ag it is, 
and of the changes which have taken place on ite: surface during 
historiosl times, ‘These changes, derived from human testimony, 
explain to us the laws according to which similar changes are-now 
tuking place around tia, 

The two sciences depend upon each other and are very closely 
allied. The gealigrist finds the same phenomena in the rock formations 
of the past is the physical geographer discovers on the surface of the 
Earth of the present. Both, for example, lave the duty laid opon 
them of secking out the agencies which rule in the processed of 
upheaval and dopreasion, a8 described by Professor Lapworth in: his 
masterly address to the Geological Section of tha British Association 
last year. The fold, with ifs crest and trouzh, is common to both 
scieunes ; and geographers have rejoiced at Profeesor Lapworth’ nti- 
houncement of “4 wedding-ring of geology and geography nniting thon 
Atence and for ever in indissoluble union,” while they preserve their 
separate existetices and work out their problems by difforent methods, 


Mr. W. Tortey, vais, of the Geological Survey, gave a demonstra- 
tion, by reference {i actual cases, of what he believed to be the relation 
cheb geography and geology, aud summed up his argumeit as 

lowes: 

Professor Lapworth in his address to the Geological Section last year 
at Edinburgh showed clearly the close relationship of geology ty 
physical geography ad regards the larger features of the Earth's surface, 
the stricture and distribution of mountain chains, the great folda which. 
traverse the Eurth’s crust, and the wider areas of uplift and depression, 
T propose fo refer mainly to the minor features of the surface, and to 
ghow that the nature and “lie” of the rocks determina thee eurface 
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features. From. thiw point of view goology forms tha basis of physical 
geovraphy, ands geegrapher mat necessarily bo to some extent u 
geologint. Thera is no need to point ont that the converse of thia is 
equally true, A geologist who would understand in what way existing 
geological conditions have been brought about, how strata have bean 
deposited, voleanio rocks erupted, and how deundation hus carved the 
mirfaco into its present-shapo, must study similar phenomana now in 
progress. 

A-eomparisen of goological and physical maps of any ares at ones 
showa that different rock-groups and formations present different types 
éf land ; the hilly and mountain chains coinciding with the outergpa of 
certain rookeor etrata, whilst other formations are characterised by plains 
ot by low-lands, It is thus clear that the geological structure of wny 
district determines its physical goography. This relation ia wynally 
epparont when we compare the structure and eurface features in detail, 
The older masaes of rook frequontly form mountainous lund; the sower 
palmoroic and the secondary rocks oocur mainly on u syosession of plains 
and escarpments, each determined hy the autorop of eartain beda, 

The history of valleys, plaing, and gorges, qin only be understood by 
Teference to their geology. We then eee why rivers, after for awhily 
tunning over wide open plains, suddenly breik through hill-ranges, 
cutting the escarpments at right angles: the explanation being: that 
the streams began their work when the whole formed a comparatively 
eran surfuee, the existing features being dus to long-continued srosion. 
Tho ssearpments, plaing, and transvorse river-yalleys of Central and 
Sinthorn England, and of Hastern Franee, form excelent exainples of this 
strnoture. Hera tho goology is simple, a fairly continous dip in. one 
direotion and diffirent hede cropping out from, benenth each other, in 
définiteorder, On the fiankaof mountain chains this simple stracture dims 
not beid good; there the beds are frequently contorted, inverted, anil 
thrust over each othor, so that a anparficial raading of the gedlugey would 
give erroncons resulta ns to the order of suceeasion, But aven here the 
present “lie” of the beds has determined the physical peoeraphy, the 
disturbances of tho rocka having been produood when they wer 
deeply covered by other strata, now removed by denndstion. Some 
igpeons rocks wonther into coniesl hills reembiling volcanic cones, 
The same thing often occurs in tha weathering of sands, whilst 
sind is freqnontly Mown ints conical amd cratersheped hills, A hasty 
glunro at the outward shape of such hills might tnislead a. travellor, 
Many conical hills in the sonth of Scotland are old yaloanic venta, up 
which molten Jove once came ; butthe true volcanic cones have been long 
sine) removed by denudytion, and what we now see ore only the onon 
deeply seated “necks " of the old voloanots, the softer strata having heen 
worn away, Cation ia nedeesury in interpreting the apporentdip of stratn 
aoa means of determining geological atrocture: besides. foldings and. 
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inversions, already referred to, we have to guard aguinst being deceived 
hy cleavage, false bedding, eto. The “ fan-shaped" structure of many 
mountain chains offers a well-marked case of folding and inversion. 

A knowledge of the govlogical structure of certain rocks in any one 
erea may mislead when applied to distant districts, Tho soft clays, thin 
limestones, and sandstones of the Jurassio rocks of Nngland, are repre- 
seuted in the south and cast of Hurope by thick masses of limestone, 
forming prominent mountain ranges; whilst the soft Triassic rocks of 
England ure represented in the Alpine area by huge masses of limestone 
and dolomite, with intermediate softer bands, and with layers of voleanio 
rook, Ever within #6 amall an areca ne Englund we have differences in 
Jithologioal composition, making differences in physical goography. 
high and barren moorlands of north-cust Yorkshire and the fertile districts 
of the Cotteswold Hills are both composed of Lower Oolitic rocks; in 
the former they are sundstanes aud shales, in the latter they aro in great 
part soft limestones and clays. ‘The nature of the rock determines the 
character of the soils and vegetation, the soils being duc to the decompo- 
sition of the undérlying rocks. This is not however the case where 
the solid rocks are covered by drift deposits; here the soils are formed 
by the decomposition of the drifts. 

The sites of carly settlements and villages are generally determined 
hy geological surface-conditions, water, and » dry and fairly fertile sail, 
being teqnired. The lami divisions resulting from these carly settle- 
ments ate in like manner dependent on the physical features, which 
however are not usnally the actual boundaries of the parishes, townships, 
ete. Bat where the hills are exceptionally high, the summit, or the local 
whter parting, is often the boundary. 

The “limits of geology and physical geography aro indefinite ; the 
two aciences élinding off into each other and interlacing over a wide 
berderland common to both. 


Mr. E. G. Ravaussrer said : After tho very excellent and reasonable 
addresses which we have listened to from Mr. Cloments Markham and 
Mr. Topley, there remame very little for me to say. I may at once 
acknowledge that I agree with them in allthe main points. Somo years 
ago when the esme subject was under disonssion with a view to the esta- 
hlishmont of professorships of geography at our universities, certain goo- 
logists were far from showing the same moderation in adyancing their 
claims, It was indeed claimed in that day that physical geography atall 
fvents constitated merely a subordinate department of geology, and that 
there existed consequently no necessity for establishing now professor- 
ships. I maintain that geology holds the same relation to ph 
geography aa history does to political geography. Both the physiol 
geographer and the geologist start from the present period, but whilst 
the geologist goes backwards, and reveals to us the physical history of 
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our Earth, the geographer concerna himself with existing conditions only. 
As Mr. Markham said very appositely, he endeavours to present to. 


uao truthfoland complete picture of the existing surface featares of 
our Farth, whilst noting and studying at the samo time all those 
changes which are going on under our eyes, or which are known to have 
been going on within historionl times. As a geographer I am interested, 
for instance, rather in the mineralogical character of the rocks, their 
arrangement, than their age. The question of the age of certain 

Scotch meks, which some years ago agitated the geological world, did 

hot concern na as geographers. On the other hand, and looking to the 

second great department of our subject, namely, political geography, 
which studies the Earth as the abode of mon, we are very much interested 

to know whether these rocks aupply a fertile soil or are merely capable of 
giving sustenance to poor and stunted vegetation; whether they are 

pervious, like chalk, or impervious clay; whether by their mass or 

iisposition they hinder or promote intercourse between neighbouring: 
régions. I quite agree with Mr. Toplay that the knowledge gathered 

by the geologist will immensely help us in o thorongh understanding 

of the existing physical features of the Earth, just as the resoarches of 

the histurian throw light upon and illustrate the political goography of 
the various countries 1 do not think that it will be possible or 

ailvisable tu draw 4 hard-and-fast line which is to divide the domain of. 
the geologist from that ef the physical geographer, There is somu 

common ground between us, and I feel eure wo shall not quarrel over it, 

If the geologist affonis us glimpses into. the past, we shall gladly avail 

ourselves of his services, just ashe, in his turn, wonld make use of thoas 

resoarohes which are recognised as being strictly geographical. 


Professor Lavwoxrn, rns, said: T came here, like most of you, nut 
a# a teacher, but a8 « learner, To atratigraphicul goologiats, like 
myself, physical geography und geology sesm to mergo insensibly the 
one into the other. While I admit tho theoretical correctness of the 
Hine of separation drawn by Mr. Markham, it Sppears to me that 
physical geography enters into stratigraphical geology, and is actually 
part and parcel of it Physical geography is the geography of the 
present, stratigraphioal geology is the geography of the past; the one Is 
‘impossible of full comprehension without a knowledge of the other, 
The gwlogist is indebted on all occasions to the physical geographer for 
assistance. If the stratigraphical geologist, in working through @ 
formation, discovers a hed of pebbles, he turns to geography for « 
eseription of ite mode of origin. If he finds red sandstones, he in some 
way or other obtains from geography a correct description of thy 
manner in which such sands are forming at the present day, If, 
indeed, the stratigraphioal geologist wishes to complete his information 
regarding the mode of origin of any stratum whatever, he turns to the 
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description of tle formation of similar ahects in modern pliyaical 
geography. ‘The information he receives becomes part of hinwelf and 
part of his mubivet; ao that, in. the course of time, he feela bound to 
consider the twii seienees as more or loss identical, Unur’ scienos of 
stmtigraphical goology is hase on that of physical geography. Hvary 
phenomenon we discover in tho rocks, we interpret, if possible, by 
known facts in physical geography. The never-fiiling bank of 
physical geography has given us, so to apeak, the enrratit coin of 
geographical facts which we employ in all our theoretical speculations, 
As Mr, ‘Teall showed in his address to Section C, whenever we have 
attempted to intirprot or to speculate by any other moans, we have 
always come to griof, ani have been forced back wpon the hart and 
necepted fhets of recent physical geography. So much for the indebtod- 
newsof the geologist to the geographer Now the geographer, on the 
other hand, very rarely indeed turny to his brother, the stratigraphical 
geologist, and asks for some roturn for all these benefit, Bat the 
geologist is willing to pay the bill whenever it is presented. When 
that is done, then it appears to mo that physical geography will rise to 
a far greater height than it has yet risen, and no physical geogmphy 
text-book will ever he published anless it contains, not only a description 
of conntries and their climatic phenomona, but also an account of ther 
geclogical history. Mr.'Topley gave several illustrations of the relations 
between physical geography and geology, and ag I] was looking at his 
geological map of France, it strock me that I might give you an extra 
eno. When the geographer gives you a description of France he talls 
you that it consista of two large open valley-plains, sloping westwards, 
one in the-north, and ong m the south: and that, in addition, there is 
& long and narrow valley in the cast, mmoning south to the Madi- 
terranean. Next he tells ue how these three valleys are divided from 
enh other by broad rising grounds in the centre, and are towered over by 
vast momitain cliins to the east and sonth, Then he goes on vory 
properly to explain how the drainage, the climate, anil the productions 
dro all affected by this disposition. of the ground. Every fact anil 
theory of explanatory value which ho can worm out of the chemist, the 
physicist, the meteorologist, the agriculturalist and tho Ijke, is utilised 
carefully in lis iert-book; but ho rarely or never aske the geologist a 
single qnestion, The physical godgrapher eontonte’ himself witli 
dexerlbing the form of the eurface of the country Heelf, and the 
relationship of that form to the rest. He never attempts to explain how 
that surface ‘arons, what ia its history, and whist ite rolationahipa, 
Now the geologist, who is also a physical pagraphes, ean go. farthur, 
atid explain the origin and meaning of these surfuce features, Hs knows 
that these three great vulleye are old aca-floors lying in the laps of 
three great ornet-folds, and that the relutive widths of these valleys 
their slopes, their soils, thoir features, all depend upon the dogree to 
No, Vi—Deceumen, 1893. ] a) 
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which their boundary ridges have been crushed up into monntain 
dhaina Even the direction and structure of the mountains are dependent 
upon the history of the rocks of which the conntry is built: every 
detail of surface form) becomes explained when once physical geography 
and geology are united, It would take mea far too long to show you 
how in other cases this geological map illustrates similar points on 
physical geography; but it is my conviction that the day is coming 
when the geographer will torn to the geologist for information as 
naturally as doew the biologist, When less than o hundred years ago 
the geologint began the study of fossils, and found that they were the 
rélios of orgunised creatnres, und were bound up with the living beings 
uf the present day, then biology was born asa truly great science. At 
the preuint time, largely becanse of its union with paleontology, biology 
iW advancing with the tieet marvellous rapidity; for In addition to 
studying living ereatures as they now exist, the biologist is able to 
setudy the historical development of such creatures throngh the long 
ages of the past. T helieve that it will be precisely tho same whon 
geology and geography aro welded more closely together, ‘The physical 
seographer will stuily the pust geography of the world as carefully as 
he atniies the present, and the science will then nndergo a complete 
rendinsnce. I look forward to the time when the physical geographer, 
who knows nothing of stratigraphical geology, will be consigned by 
the geologist to his mmaeum ef extinct monsters, and the geologist who 
has no knowledge of and gratitude to physical geography, will be 
looked upon by the geographer as a candidate for s lunntic szylom. 


Dr. VatesToin Batt, o8., 1.25. said: Being connected as I am 
officially with the administration of a school of mrt, I feel that the use 
of geography and geology may be compared to that of art anid-anatomy, 
fy the case of artstudents wo require a study of anatomy, and I think 
duut the education of geographical students shonld require a thorongh 
atudy of the principles of geology, which has been well described as the 
anatomy of the Earth. With rogard to the remark made by Mr. 
Ravonstein as to the debt the geologist owea to the geographer, 1 may 
may from my post experiences as a field geologist in India, that whils 
feeling the greatest gratitude to those geographers or nip constrnotors 
who had compiled faithful representations of the physical features of 
the country which I explored ss pn goologist, I cannot speak in toa 
atrong words of condemnation of those who produced bad mapa in 
which imaginary physical features were inserted. 


Dr. R. 1). Roszers (of the: London University Betenaion Society), 
said: There seem to mo-very groat advantages in stating the question 
undor diseussion in the form adopted by Mr. Topley rather than in that 
of Mr, Markham. It is better to treat the matter ass diseusaion of the 
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relations Lotween physical geography and geology, than as a definition 
of limite. Defining limits and frontiers always to my mind suggests the 
approach of antagonistic bodies, and anything which tends to sugyest 
the ides that there is some sort of hostility or sntagoniam between. 
physical geography and geology is most undesirable. The relationship 
is merely oné of time, of the present and the past. The object of the 
stratigraphical geologist is to unfold the condition of the Earth at 
different stagea of the past, in other words, to reconstruct thy. old 
physical geography. The Earth as it is to-day is the result of 
evolution ; we want as vivid and complete a picture as possibile of every 
stage in that ovolution from the beginning up to the present time, And 
although we cannot hope that geology will ever become so absalutely 
completed, yet from year to year we shall approximate to a complete 
history of the Earth—the succession of its old physical geographies, 
No kind of distinction can be admitted between physical geography and 
geology exeupt one of time. I cannot see how. if physical geography is 
morely an account of the present phase of the history of the Earth, it can 
possibly rank as a special science? We lave not yet the materials for 
the restoration of the old physical geographies as we have for the study 
of the actual physical conditions, A timo may come when just as we 


have now scientific men who are specialists in the existing physical 


geography, we may have specialists in the physical gegmphy of each 
ioal period. 


Dr. HB. Mitt aaid: Ih is surely unnecessary to contend that tho 
definition of limits suggests opposition. The question is one merely of 
deciding what is the most natural cleavage by which the portiona of 
knowledge pursued by difforent specialists may be marked off. However 
advantageous the chronological dividing line may be philosophically, 
it is scarcely of practical utility, as the studies of specialists could not 
possilily be circumscribed by so arbitrary a division. In common with 
Previous speakers I feel thut geology and physical geography to a large 
Sxtent interpenctrate cach other, and that the two sciences cannot be 
easily divided by any restriction of the field of one: or of the other. 
But 4 very obvions distinction may be drawn in another way. The 
phenomena considered by physionl geography and geology are in groat 
part the same, but they are considered from a different aspect. In 
physical geography we require to borrow many conclusions from geology, 
but we do not op that account work by purely geoloxical methods, 
Some parts of yeology constitutes part of the food of physical geology, 
but they are combined with other elements, sssimilated and'built up inte 
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the conclusions of geology, placing these in wach a light as to explain 
gurface features anil predict the probable immediate surface changes. 


Mr. H. Yoix Onpmam, Lecturer on Geography at Cambridge, tenicl = 
Wo must not let it be inuigined that physical geography is the whole of 
geography, although it lies at the base of the science. The relation 
hetween geography as a whole: and geology shonld mot be overlooked. 
Mr. Markham brought oat well tho importance of the historical aspect 
of this question. 1 do not think the anggestion that a time is ooming 
when geblogy and physical goography will be complately fnsed, is likely 
to be realised. In all branches of science the rapid increase of know- 
Jedyo has caneed a tendency towarda sub-division rather than assimila- 
tion. It is becoming more and more important that the two solences 
should be separately treated, and wo in this country bayve much to learn. 
from ont friends on the continent who have fuily recognised the import- 
ance of geography a& the subject of special Dniversity professorships and 
exuminations. 

Professor Bosney, Fink, said: It-eceme to moe, that according. to 
the wortitig, this discussion is 1 search after the unattamable, which 
ms n general thing i# not satisfactory. Everything might have 
hail to exy hos been altealy said by previous speakers. Speaking of the 
limite between geography and geology seoms to me something like 
peaking of the limite between a river and the sea. The sea is one 
thing and the river another, but who shall say exactly where their limit 
ia ‘Tho whole question either lies in a nutshell or admits of oudloas 
discussion, ‘Che broad distinction is laid down by tho names thomaelras 
—pegrphy snd geology. The one partakes more of the nature oT an 
art, and the other more of the nature of a science, Geography deals 
with the deseription of phenomena, cooly rather with the interpretation 
of phenomens, But it is qnite obvious that you éannot get good do- 
seriptions without having some knowledge of what you are decking for, 
that is to my without collecting facts in a» sclentifio spirit, and this, it 
poems to mo, has been admittel again and again by many of the previous 
speakers. And so I think that while the ground is to o certain extent 
distivet, there is s common field on which you must meet and jom 
hands, and whon you can be of the highest service one to another. It 
seems to me that Mr. Markham emphusised the matter well, when he 
eaiit geography was rather concerned with the present, and geology with 
the past, “I'he guologist takes fucty from the present, using them towards 
the interpretation of the pai, whilo the geographer has the advantage 

of that intorpretation, nnd of that which is before his eyes. ‘There are, 
jiowover, some parts of their subjects which are pretty well distinguished. 
For example, the goographer concerns himself not ut all, or in the smallest 
degree, with paloontology. The geographer is concerned rather with the 
general results of mineralogy than with the details of it, Again the: 
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goolowist fs not concerned with the making, of mapa; that ia the lusinegss 
of the geographer, lt the govlogist ia infinitely indetited to the geo- 
grapher who will supply him with good maps. So then it seems tame 
the needs anil aims are to 4 certain extent different, and the metives of 
the two are also different, but that there is hetween them a large 
common ground where they may work togvther harmonionly and 
mttually assist une another. 


Mr. J. Y. Bucwanax, 0-2, enid: Geography and geology have 
always appeared to me to be very nearly allied; bot their Baparate 
@xisténce in recognised by geology occupying «a section of its own, 
Thera ars other subjects aliied to geography, and 1 moun pliysical 
gegmphy, which ocoupy a less satisfactory position, 

We have long had the physical goography of the land; wo have now 
in noeanography the physical geography of the sea; and in meteorology 
and climatology we have the ao Bheel geography of the etinoepbonn 
Oceanography hus already been recognised by the sitting of a jolut 

section of Sections B and FE at the Inat Edinbargh meting. Tho 
Geni of meteorology ia anomalous, beounse it is included meng tho 
subjects of Section A, This section, however, is eo crowded with 
physical work from the lahoratories that open-air work has difficulty in 
securing A hearing. Tt seema to mo that, along with olimatolory, it 
ought to come into the seotion of geograply. 


Colonel Gopwre-Avsrex, ¥.n.4., said: T cannet eee mysclf huw it fa 
possible to define the mits hotween physical geography and geology, fur 
as Mr. Topley so well expressed it, the two dovetail, so far the one into 
the other, Mr. Oldham hus said yery justly that ut the present day there 
ig w tendency for all sciences to he broken up into different sections, 
nm sort of epecialiention, but I think it would be to the detriment of all 
the sciences if they were to be boutded by any hard-and-fast lines; Mr, 
Markham laid great stress in his paper on the limits to be defined by 
historical time, but if we did that I do not see how it is possible to draw 
that hard-and-fuat line, on account of the different range of history in 
different continents, for instance, in India, Australia, and Egypt. lt is 
most difficult to draw any line. I think it is also shown in books of 
travel, and I would alinde, for instance, to that excellant one, *'T'ravels 
in the Himalaya," by Sir William Hooker, that the more svientific the 
traveller, the more interesting ja the result of his labour in the ficid: 


Sir Akcnmaty Garren, in summing up the discussion, said; Having, 
as I may say, one foot in geology and another-in geography, I lave 
Siemens with the desire expressed by the Seographer to find some 

limit between his branch of inquiry and geology. At the 
game time I fool strongly with tho geologist that any line of division 
drawn between the two subjects must be an artificial one, the adoption 
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of which must be determined almost eutirely as a tatter of ocon- 
yenionce. If it be convenient to geographers to draw the line proposer 
by Mr. Markham, by all means let them lo so, but they oan hardly 
expect that geologists will be content to recognise that line us defining 
their own territory. Since geology muy be regarded us the history of 
this Earth, whatever is necessary for the elucidation of that history will 
be claimed by the poologists as part of their domain, Only as they 
nndorsiand what is going on at the prevent day can they ascertain 
what took place in past time: If you take away from the geologixt the 
study of all that is taking place now, and misintain that this study ia 
not geology but physical geography, he will answer, “Ido not care 
what you call it, 1 must be at liberty to investigate the processes that 
ire qpernting now in order that [may be able to explain what has 
happowed in past time.” Bat there is ‘another point of yiew which 
shows how inextricably interwoven are the tasks of the geographer and 
the geologist. Not only is the present the key to the past, butit is 
equally trom thatthe past isthe key to the present, Ido not think that 
this aspect of the question is enfficiently recognised with regard to the 
present surface features of the globe. ‘The subject has been referred to 
by several speakers, but mich detniled work is needed to show how the 
presout surface of a country has been shaped, Tho history of a tind- 
gurface is often a long and complicated one, only deciphoruble with all 
the helps that modern geology cam supply. IT think it hardly possible 
fo draw a line of division that shall be ontirely satisfactory to both 
classes. of investigators, Such » bard-and-fast ling between tha 
Tespective sciences does not appesr to me to be either necessary or 
desirable. (Good progress hes already been made withont it, and, even 
if if remains still undrawn, [cannot doubt that in the future, aa in the 


past, geographers and geologists will co-operate cordiully in promoting 
the advance of truth oni, knowledge. 





EAST AFRICA—MR. ASTOR CHANLER'S EXPEDITION—. 
LIEUT. VON HOHNEL. 


Tre following communication, duted Daicho,* Soptembor 20th, 1404, has 
been ‘received at the Society from Mr, W. Astor Chanler. The unfor- 
tunate accident to Lieut. von Tohnel is to be deplored. Though 
it has compelled him to return to Europe, Mr. Astor Chanler has deter- 
tined, it will be seen, to carry ont his expedition :— 

This letter is taken ‘to the noast liv tho men who are esrrying my 


* No doobt the “Dhaleho" of Lieut yen Hithnel's, In Vol. L Gepgraphieal Journal, 
p S76, I) Hes north-east of Mount Konia, o fow miles north of the Equator, andjabout 
58° 1 E. longitude. 
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companion, Lient, von Hihnel, who was severely injured by o 
rhinoceros on August 26th. His wound in # serious ont, and necee- 
sitates his immediate return to Earope. My grief at this accident will 
be easily understood, and I feel sure it will he shared by all who 
have tho interest of geography at heart. Without Lieut. von Hihnel's 
assistance and skill, what information 1 can give you will, I fear, be 
worth little, WHowever, I shall continue my journey, and hope, with » 
little good fortune, to be able to throw some light, at least upon the 
manners and customs of the peoples living to the north of this place. 

1 will now give you an account of our work since my last letter 
written in June, We left Daicho with sixty-cight mon on June Sth. 
We returned to this place on September 18th. Lieut. von Héhnel up to 
the time of his accident made a thorough map of all the country 
traversed. He hus promised to send you « copy of this map as soon as 
he has completed it. Our object in leaving Daicho was twofold—viz., 
to disnover and trade for beasts of burden with the Rendile, and to find. 
4 road to the north suited for the whole expedition. I had procured a 
guide here who promised to lead ns to the Wandarobo, and who knew 
the whereabouts of the Rendile. We started with thirty-nine donkeys 
barrying seventy-two days’ food; but these soon died of the same plague 
which had destroyed our beasts here in April and May. Up to the date 
of this letter I have lost one hundred and fifty donkeys, besides fifteen 
camels, since leaving the coast. After some hard marches wo 

reached Mount Lolokwui. ' This mountain is callod Walke on Lieut. 
von Hihnel's former map, » It is at least 6000 feet above sea-level, and 
is of peculiar construction. It is a narrow platean, highest at its 

‘ #outhern end where its front is sheer rock till its base. It slopes 
gradually to the north, and is, say, 5 miles Jong by 24 miles broad. 
Some 6 miles north-west of Lolokwni towers Gerguess, called Nyaroni on 
all Lisat, von Hihnel’s former maps. Gerguess is 10,000 foot above sea- 
level. Both these mountains are inhabited by Wandorobo, who subsist 
almost entirely on honey and do not wander. From Gerguess to Monnt 
Nyiro, the General Mathew's range stretches in» continuous chain 
containing the high mountains Lengiyu, Maloni, and Lasuran. This 
range has vory little water, and is said to be inhabited by only a fow 
honey-tating Wandorobo, 

We wore forced to wait ten days at Lolokwni for a guide. At the 
end of that time we procured a Burkeneji, or native of Samburn land, 
who had left his people and joined the Wandorobo. He told us that 
we should find the Rendile in the neighbourhood of a spring called 
Seran. Ho promised us long waterloss marches, and the next few 
days proved his promise correct. The first water from Lolokwni 
ig Lokolie, a dry river-bed where very bad water may be got by 
digging. This is nearly 26 miles due east from Lolokwnl. ‘Two 
marches from Lokolie, say, 18 miles, in a south-sonth-cast (more pro- 
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bably north-north-east) direction, is Seran, a large spring. Our guide 
was disappointed in not finding Wandoroho at Seran, and said he 
could not lead us to the Rendilo as he was personally ignorant of their 
whereabonts, and had trusted to getting the required information from 
his brethren at Beran. ‘There was nothing to be done but lock for our 
sélvex, 0 I took ten men and plunged into the desert. My men all 
carried water. J marchod all night—the moon was full—and at noon 
noxi day saw camels feoding some 2 miles away near dum pelmus. 
Thess trees meant water, and we soon reached a dry river-bed. which 
furnished us with good water after digging ‘feet. I at once left my 
men, and taking the guide and an interpreter pushed rapidly on to 
where I bnd seen tho camels, | came upon some hundred natives ins 
shaity spot; they at once set up a war-cry and put their arrows to their 
bows, These were Hendile, aud theirexcitement caused by their taking 
us fer Bornna. I soon Inlled their suspicions, and they became very 
friendly. I lived for three deys in their neighbourhood with five men, 
linving sent the rest back to Soran for my caravan. When that arrived 
T endeavoured to trade for camels and donkeys. 1 was able, after three 
days’ liard work, to purchase ten good donkeys at exorbitant prices, and 
then trade stopped: I reached the Rendile on June 30th, and we left on 
July 7th. During that timo I gathered what information I could, which 
I now give you, together with the impressions they made on te. 

The Rendile are physically a fine race; tall and well mado, reddish in 
vilour, In appearance they greatly resemble the finest type of Somal. 
What deviations from this type are exhibited are, in my opinion, cansed 
by intermarriage with the Barkeneji or Samburu people. They 
lave, however, no traditions which connect them in any way with the 
Somal rece. I yenture to think that they may be a Somal triba 
separated centuries ago from their brethren. In support of this theory 
iu the tale, current among the Somal, of a lost tribe. Their language is 
nearly similar to the Somal; many words are exactly the samo. My 
Somali conld make themselves understood and could: understand much 
ef the Rendile talk. In addition to this, their utensils and camel 
harness ure exactly the same; their life with their herds and flocks 
identical ; their weapons, though of much inferior workmanship, are of the 
exme class, and their character is strikingly similar, My Somali said 
thay were certainly of Somali extraction. My Galla interpreter (s pure 
Gallas) said they used no Galla words I, however, heard them use 
the Galla word of welcome, “nag’a," The Rendile mon wear either 
American sheeting or woll-tanned goat-skins Tho women wear 
untanned skins, and about their waist a curious covering made of many 
rope énda, 14 oF 15 inches long, fastened to a belt. Their hair is worn 
something in the fashion of the creat of an ancient helmet, and stiffened 
with grease. Tho trile is marked by tw customs which are neither of 
thom practised by the Somal. Both sexes cut out the two lower front 
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teeth (aa (lo both Masai and Burkeneji), and they qut tho navela of all 
malta atthe age of five years. This operation loaves a amul! ronnd hole 
whoss adges are Hush with the belly, The Rendile conzider this the 
distinguishing mark of their tribe, but admit that the Marle, living at 
the north ond of Lake Stephanie, have the same praction (These 
people may be settled Rendile like those in Reshiatt.) I noticed 4 
peculiarity of their eyes which may be worth noting. Nearly all tho 
Rendile T saw had distinct blue or light grey rings around the pupils 
of their eyes. I have noticed this also ina few Burkensji. They 
circumcise, in-the manner of the Masai, and cut the clitoris of all formule 
before marringe. My impression of their character is that they aro fur 
mor intelligent thon the Masai, but are, ike that mice, trooulant, 
fierce and diffionlt to deal with. This behaviour may have beon 
cansed ‘by the emall size of my caravan. 1 give you the following 
information agit fell from the lipa of m Rendile, It must bo taken 
with great cantion. These people believe that God first made two 
Kendile and then two camels; from these sprang the race und their camols, 
Their native place is Nado or Gwehe, situated near Lysammis,* which 
lies south-west from Marsabit. 

All males are ciroumcised on reaching the age of puberty, and have 
their two lower front teeth ont ont when they get their second set, 
The females lose their two lower front teeth and are subjected to 
excision at the time of their marriage.. Polygamy ie practised on o 
amall seale—a rich man may have three wives. The marriage is by 
purohase; a wife costing seven fomalw goate and thirtean camela. 'Tho 
funeral coramony ia oa follows: The corpeo is buried in a sitting 
position, after being sliaved. The grave is deop anil piled high with 
stones, A spoar is fixed in the gmve, The near relations shave their 
hende-ond then kills camel on the grave, which they eat there In 
company with their friends, All inhobitants of the village of the 
facuieed go in mourning for one month, This is done by removing 
all ornaments. or covering them with skins. The property deseonda 
to next of kin. Primogeniture is recognised, When the mouth of 
mourning is passed the heir givea to each of his relutions one camel, 
Adultery ia unpanished ; but immoral girls are driven from their village 
and their offspring slain. A murilerer becomes an outenst and his 
property is confiscated, Theft is punished by 4 fine of three times the 
value of stolan property, ‘The chief food is the flesh of camels, powts 
anil aheep and milk, They also eat the fruitof the dom palm and the 
‘floali of giraffe and antelope, which they bunt from horswhack. No 
other game is eaten. . 

Each village has a'chiaf who gives his name to the viilage. Hu is 
elected. ‘They never elect «rich or powerful man but some poor peagant 


* Lesamia of the Koynl Geographical Society's map of Equatiirial Afrion, 188i. 
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fellow. Ho holds his office for life. The oloction ie ss follows. A mass 
mebting of the village is held and the object of their choive presented 
with asheep. If he necepts it, it is-asign that bo aocepts office: They 
hare two medicine men, who are consulted before the taking of any 
important atep, 

The number of strings of beads or pieces of wire worn about the 
heck or a8 rings on the fingera show the number of men the wearer Les 
slain im battle. They mutilate their victime (a Galla custom); the 
thief of their village rewards thom with a goat for oach trophy, anid 
sprinkles them with milk. ‘They have Mazai and Burkeneji as slaves. 
All Burkengji, who wore not ruined by tho cattle plague a few year 
ago, have joined the Hendile and live with them as their brothers, 
There is also a village of Marlo among them. Thoy say tho fow 
Burkeneji who did not jom them have sold even thelr wives for 
food, and now wander from place to place étealing und killing pame, 
and are called Dthombon. Tho Reniile say they have twonty villages, 
that they are all oncamped in this neighbourhood, anil that they call 
this place Kome, I had. no means of ascertaining. thair ommbers. 
‘But I think they must exceail fifteen thousand, I saw some four 
thousand camels being driven home from pasture. Thess were said 
‘to belong to one village. If thia is true, and can be taken aw the 
average wealth of tho village, thon the tribe must possess more than 
fifty thousand camels. A rich man owns from four hundred to fire 
hundred oamels, The tribe certainly possees severu) hundreds of 
thonsands of shosp and goats, many thousand donkeys, some hundred 
cattle anda fow jiorsce bought from the Borana. [ nsver saw & 
Rendile village, but was told that when all were camped in a Tine 
they would extond for fonr hours—roughly 8 miles. 

The Hendile have no idea whateyer about trade. They wish for 
heavy Amorican-sheeting, but want it for nothing, util we reached 
them, they had never even heard of Europeans. Some years ago o 
‘Swahili expedition, two hundred und fifty strong, fled after « few hours’ 
intercourse with them. ‘Net long ago some Rarawa traders sold them 
the cloth which they now have, I advise no expedition to visit the 
Rendilo unless carefully led and prepared to fiht if occasion arises, 

They did not tell me much ubowt their past: but 1 managed to 
eliott the following information concerning their wanderings of late 
yeors Some twenty years aco, they inkabited tho plain south of 
Lorian Swanip, called Kirimar, The repeated mids made by Somali 
drove them pcroes the Gunso Nyiry River. They then wandered 
from ‘place to place, reaching Feshintt, Marle, and Borans, Soma 
five years ago they were encamped at Marsabit; but the Elgume 
mae a muccesfal inroad and they then left. Now they say they will 
stuy where they are. Recantly they defeated a large foros of Ogaden 
Somal (Rer Abdula tribe) and slew their chief Abd Ibrahim: They 
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are at peace with no tribes but the Marle north of Stephanie Lake and 
the Embe on the Jambeni range, They inquired unxionsly ax to the 
whereabouts of the Leikipia Masai, and seemed relieved whon told 
they bad vanished from Leikipia, I think that it is sist improbable 
that inthe near future the Rendile, harassed by Somali mids, may 
occupy the magnificent pastureland left weant by ‘the Masai, 

We deft Kome on July 7th and reached Seran on the ame day. 
Lieut, yon Hihnel went to Longayer, some 18 miles north of Saran, 
to sea whether or not a road led from there to Mareabit. His guide 
said there was a toad via Sarnba and Tiysammis; bot as I learned 
there was no road from Marsabit to the north in this geusun we did 
not follow this route. I returmmed to Daicho in pursuit of runaways 
and Lieut. von Hihnel poshed on to find Wandorobo. to: not ss euides, 
Imet:him at Lolokwni. During my ubeence he had reached the hase of 
the Leikipia plateau and had found Wandorobo. He had alao dis- 
covered 4 viver, hitherto unknown, called the Sayer. ‘This river iw 
some 4) miles Jong and is nowhere navigable. It rises in a swamp 
talled Kissima situated on tho Leikipia plateau near the Loroghi 
range and some 25 miles from the southern extremity of tat tange. 
Tt flows for abont 20 miles almost due sooth, and then bende its 
course to the east, eventually drying up between the mountains 
Longiyn and Lasuran of the General Mathew's chain. Woe discovered 
that there isa road to Nyiro from Sayer, and it was while waiting for 
® guide to lead us thither that Lieut, von Hobnel was attacked andl 
wounded by a rhinooeroa. I at ance returned to Daicho which we 
reached on the 18th inat 

In returning from Sayer I followed the Guaso Nyiro and dis 
boversil thi it recuives twi streams: ono called the Ngare Ndare, 
flowing from Kenta and following the oastarn base of the Donyo Lal 
Deiito runge till It reachus the Guaso Nyire. The other is called 
Tsjolo, and flows from lwtwean Jawyai and Mes‘ara on the Jambent. 
Neither of them ary considerable streams. Now the Guaso Nyiro's 
‘ogursa and end are known, fur there con be po doubt that the 
river ends in Lorian Swamp; though » small stream is said to 
flow out of the swamp to the eastward during the rains. Tho country 
lying to the north of the Guaso Nyiro is nearly a desert. Tt is entirely 
of gneiaa formation, Game ii plentifnl about the wnter-holes, and 
here are many Wandorobo whi Hive on pame. These people are now 
ninmeroua as they have heen joined by inany Masai Barkeneji since 
the death of their cattle. I gut the following information concerning 
the dispersion of the Masai from 4 woman of that mee. When their 
eatils first begun to perixh, the Masai who had lost theirs attacked thoes 
of their brethren who were more fortunste. ‘Thos countlesx internecine 
wars sprang up which destroyed nearly all the fighting men in 
Leikipia, When. they were in this weakened state, the Masai called 
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‘Leborego, who live to the north of Lake Naivasha ot a place called 
Kinangop,* fell upon the Letkipia people md utterly destroyed them, 
killing two Laibons. One Laibon tled to the Jambeni range.. Three. 
others with their followers sottiel in Rithere near Kitu at the base of 
Mount Konia. These are the remnants of the Leikipia Masai, once, 
so numorons and powerful. 

At preeent my affairs are in anything bot m prosperous condition, 
Tho mon T sent to the coast for donkeys, goods and portere have now 
bean gone nearly four-months: So 1 fear they may not oomeatall, [ 
must send Lient. von Héhnel to the coast at once. When these mon 
return I shall endeavour to push on to the north. If Tecan get-enough 
donkeys Dehall ‘try and reach the Borana, and unless the difficultios 
appear insuperable I-shall from thore try to reach Borbora or Zila. 
I have one hundred and twenty-five men and with seventy-iive donkeys 
Pthink I have « fair chance of enooeess. 

I will write further partioulare if opportunity ocenra, 


THE GREAT BARRIER REEF OF AUSTRALIA. 
By HENRY 0. FORBES. 


‘Tus great: Barrior Hoof of Anstralin wns, os is well known, discovered 
om June: 11th, 1770, by Captain Cook when, in navigating FMS, 
Endeavour along the east coast of Australia, hie ship “atrnok and stnck 
fast." 

“Immediately wy hoisted oct the boala,” be records in his Journal, “and 


scunded room! thi Ship and found that we had got upon the southcont Edge of « 
teef of Coral Rocks” 


Tt will be remembered that the vessel, resound from her periloua 
pesition by the cotisnmmate akill of har commander, waa safely guided 
Into the Endeavonr Hiver and there repaired. Hero Cook sacended a 
hill to obtain a view out to sen. 


“At hie time if was low water,” be oontinoss, “aol [saw what gave mene 
ential nnddelnews, which were a Nuwiher of Band-Banks and Shoula lying all along 
the Coast: the innermost lay about {or 4 miles from the thore and the outermost 
extended off to Senne daria I opald see,” 


The: coral-rocky and shoals thus for the first tims viewed with 
unhappiness wore the off-shore fields of whose wall-like boundary he had 
ea yet no knowledge oriden, On the repair of his ship he again pushed 
northward in bie cnger desire to reach the East Indies by the strait ha 





* Kinang-cop ia the plateau to the east of Naivasha —Ed 
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imstinetively believed must separate New Wales (as he then called 
Australia) from New Guinea, but found himself still hampered aud 
surrounded by reefs. At no great distance to tho north-cast, howevor, 
he discovered and bronght up at Lizard Island. Here he agein landed. 
and in the anxious hope of resolving the ontanglement of shoale with 
which he was beset, he ascended, he tella us, 


“the hizhest hill on the Istand, where to my mortification I discovered ia Reef of 
Rocka lying about 2-3 leagues without the Island oxtending in « line north-west 
and south-east farther than I could see, on which the sea broke very high, Thig, 
however, gave one great hopes that they were tlie outermost Shoals, as I did nog 


denbt but what I should be abie to got without them, for there appeared to be. 


several breaks or Purtitious in the Reef and Deep water between it and the islands.” 
Cook's great hopes were fally justified two days lator when he safely 


escaped into tho open sea, He had thus discovered the rampurt-like 


edge of the Barrier and the first of those narrow gate-ways of so much 
importance to vessels passing from the eastward, which never fail to 
strike with wonder the voyager passing through them from the 
boisterous sea outside into the placid water within. 


“The momerit we ware out,” the Journal proooeds, “we hal no ground with 
100 fathoms of Line, and foand a large Sea rowling in from the south-east. ... A 
leef each as one speaks of here t# scarcely known in Europe. Is is wall of Goral 
Rock rising almost perpendicular out of the unfathomable Ocean always orer-fown 
at high Water and yenerally 7 or 8 feet deep in plares at Low water.” 


Thus the main characters of this wonderful wall—more than $60 
leagues in length, built up as be belicved from the bottom and broken 
by passages along its outer margin—described by Cook more than one 
hundred and twenty years ago, were sddel to only in detail by subse- 
quent surveyors. Flinders’ survey in the Investigator but extended Cook's 
accurate work, which was yet further added to by King’s and Blyth’s 
observations, Still, till the date of Darwin's theory of the origin und 
formation of coral-reefs, no more exact explanation of the straoture of the 
Australian Barrier was attempted than Cook had given. While Captain 
Blackwood, during the surveying voyage of H.MLS. Fly in 1842-6, 
fixed, with the better appliances of his time, the position and outline of 
its reef and shoals with greater exactitude, the distinguished naturalist 
of his expedition, Mr, Beeto Jukes, investigated the structure and general 
features of the reef and its bnildors, the result of his observations con- 
firming, be believed, Mr, Darwin's views. After these explorers Captains 
Owen Stanley, Yule, Denham and Moore of the Royal Navy, with the 
offivera of the Paluma on behalf of the Queensland Government, share 
together the credit of bringing our acquaintance of this vast structure to 
its present intimate atate. With our growing knowledge of this and 
other reefs in different parts of the world, doubts have at length arisen 


among those who have personal acquaintance with these structures: as 


“4 
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to whether the beautifnl, fascinating and Jong-acoopted conception of 
Darwin is as widely applicable as it has been supposed to be, and at the 
present moment it is a hotly-disputed question. It ought to he remom- 
bored, however, that the universality of the subsidence theory as the 
explanation of the formation of coral-reefs, which is attributed to Darwin 
by some of his supporters, is wider than Mr. Darwin himself held or 
advocated. 

Mr, Savile Kent has lately published a magnificent folio * exclusively 
devoted to the description from every aspect of the Great Barrier of 
Queensland, which the author calls “ons of the wonders of the 
universe.” Withont invidiously comparing the natural phenomena of 
neighbouring systems, we may at least admit that among the wonders 
of the one with which we are somewhat more woqnainted, the Great 
Barrier ia not the Teast. The book is adorned with a large number of 
photo-mezzotype illustrations of reef scenery, and with chromolitho- 
graphs—unfortunately not the most aucceasfnl—of the coral-polyps, of 
the anemones, fishes and other dwellers on the reef. No illustrations have 
over before been produced either more exvellent as pictures, or so vividly 
presenting to the imaginstion the general aspects of 4 coral-reef and the 
Appearance of its builders and inhabitants, as do Mr. Kent’s forty platos, 
His first chapter gives a genoral description of these plates which might 
have been more appropriately worked into the text of that dealing with 
“the structure and midst probable origin of the Great Barrier Roof,” 
Which is the portion of the book most interesting from « geographical 
aspect, and that to some points of which we shall confine our remarks. 

After exploring thu reef Mr. Kent considers he has evidence to show 
thut reefs are nut invariahly formed in localities where the conilitions 
favour the growth of even reef-curala. 


"The limit of distribution of typical reef-forming corala, and their abundant dis- 
integrated residue extends . . . considerably to the south of Lady Ediiot Island [thes 
pouthernmoyt coral reef], but without giving rise to a trae of reef-formation.” 


In. Moreton Bay (about 27° S. Int.) “ masses of the dead coralla of 
Maidrepora are found in situ, covered by 2 or 3 feet of water at lowest 
tide, associated with living corals of other forms, formins coralla " over 
ahondred pounds in- weight, These are “the most southern out-puast 
representatives of the Great Barrier Reef,” but they are reefless corals. 
Mr, Kent figures in one of his plates specimuns of dense tock-congiom- 
emte which he ovllected.on the heavh of Sweers Island in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the ingredients of which, 

“correspon ih every essential detall with those of Humpytong Beach in Moreton 
Bay; bor in this fatter instance they possess mo elements of cohesion, iand 





* The Grost Barrier Roof of Australia: ite Products apd Potunitialitios,’ by W. 
Savile-Kent W. H. Allon & Ca, Loudon [1893}, 
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‘Comanquently cammot form a reef. "The foregoing evidenos fs practically conclusive 
in support of the view put forward fon a prerious page]... that coral-reefs are 
preduced‘in the tropics, not with relation so much to the intrinaio reci-constracting 
properties of the specific coral polyps, but with relation to the mls. that reef 
consolidation (or the amalgamation of coml dihris {of the more fragile and 
relatively quick-growing specie of madrepora] into a more or less solld coarse br 
fine concrete, ar into & finet-gmined compoot limestone fof which the grenter mass 
ofall coral reefs is composed] ) is astociate| only with the rapld evaporntion of tim= 
sututnted sea-water on intertropical, tidally exposed coral banks ur beaches.” 


Mr. Kent, therefore, is of opinion that the temporature found only in 
intertropical regions, plus the alternate complete submersion during the 
rise of the tide, and the exposure to tle atmosphere during its ebb, aru 
the essential factor’ in reef growth. This comenting process during 
evaporation, he thinks, hes not réceivel sufficient prominence, Ho 
believes that the Lophohelias and Dendrophyllias, found at great depths 
in different parts of temperate seas, “ wonld act with equal efficiency as 
reef-builders, if they were capable of translation to this higher tidally- 
affected plane.” From this latter consideration especially, Mr, Kent has 
come to the conclusion that the Australian barrier must of necessity 
support the Darwinian hypothesis of the origin of barrier reefs by anb- 
sidenoo, and during a prolonged period of subsidence ly, In the 
Albany Paes Mr, Kent admita that there is evidence of elevation ; 


“but accepting this aa proven. , . the amount. raised, a foot or two only, would he 
aa cething compared with the Intitude of movement in one direction, or tha other 
that is required to meoount for the Barrier's mags,” 


Among other proofs of subsidence he instances the similarity of the 
fama and flora of New Guinea to that of Northern Queensland, as 
indicating « former land connection—now vanished—between the two 
countries ; and the fact of the principal gate-ways through the reef being 
opposite the mouths of the larger rivers. These gapa have been long 
held to indicate subsidence; because the corals haya been prevented, it 
is believed, from. growing in them by the discharge of fresh water into 
the sea, when what is now the barrier was a fringing reef, and oon- 
sequently near the land. 

‘Mr. Kent evidently believes—as (ook did—in the “ harriar’s mass" 
—“s stupendous coral-constrneted fortificution "rising from the abyss 
of the ocean. Now. an attentive examination of tho Admiralty chart 
ebows that, if there ie no coral rampart, as Mr, Kent asserts, south of 
Lady Elliot Island, there does extend o conapivooua bank (narrowing 
as it trands sonth to terminute off the coasts of Tutmuanis) whose stasp, 
seownrd edge, ns indicated on the chart, ia continuous with that of the 
Barrier Reef, and drops, juat aa it doves opposite where it iw faced with 
coral further north, suddenly into water of « depth of between 10(0 
and 2000 fathoms. Vor instance, the depth of water over this hank to 
the south of Lady Elliot Island incrtases gradually from the shore to 
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its seu-margin, at tho approximate latitude of 25° 5.. from 10 to 49 
fathoms «at 267°20' S& (nearly opposite Laguna Bay), from 20 to 58: 
fathoms ; at 24° S, (in the vicinity of the south entrance of Great Sandy 
Strait), from 27 to 44 fathoms; opposite Curtis Channa! it grades. from: 


13 to 30 fathonw. Comparing thoee with the depths recorded over the 
qeof to the wrth of Lady Elliot Island, we find at 25° 8. (opposite Capricorn 
Channe!), # gradual slope from 9 fathous to 100 fathoms at the sea-ndige 
of the Barrier; at 25° 20'S, (off Port Clinton), the soundings. on a line 
running nearly ¢ast begin st 29 and doacend gradually to 53 fathoms, 
where it wtrikes Swain's Reef (or atoll); and beyond it to 64 fathoms 
where the drop into deep water is made; off Hillsborough Capo, the 
gradient is from § to 31 fathoma; in Hulifax Bay (about 18°25'S.), from 
10 to 30 fathome. Of Cape Cleveland the fallowing line of soundings 
is given entire because showing an irregularity: 18,12, 25, 24, 27,52, 
LO, 34,95, (odgo of barrier) 31, 59,490 futhoms. OR Cape Flattery, whore 
{ho reef fa very narrow, an even depth of about 19 futhoma ocours. Ttwill 

“he ssen, therefore, that the general deptha over the coral-ires from Taily 
Elliot Island north to Cape Flattery, exhibit no very marked divergence 
From thoae over the non-coral bank eowth of the Intitude of reef-building 
corals, except that im the gouthem region thore is a slightly preater 
depth along the shore, with « general imororse ae the hank trends to tho 
south of 28° S. lat. North of Cape Flattery, however, there is on olova- 
tion at different places eeaward to the underwater margin of the Burrier, 
ns in front of the Second ‘Three-mile Opening, where the in-shore depth 
iv 17, and over the-edge of the Barrier 12 fathoms. Opposite Cape 
York, the soundings, however, descend slowly seaward from 10 to 20 
fathoms, The soundings outside the hank and the harrier-reef indievte 
thet both rise from & platean of mach the same level. At the last moet- 
ing of the British Association « committee was appointed. to conkider = 
project for investigating the structure ofa coral-reef by boring ond 
sounding It will be interesting to discover, shunid borings ba made 
om the Barrier, whethor there ie more than « comparatively thin crust of 
coral-roak, encasing » bank similar to thot extending south of Lady 
VWiliot Istund, instead of as has been sy genorally aupposed, “a stupen- 
dius cofal-constructed fortification” raing from the depths of the ocean. 
What grounds are thero for the opinion that the Barner has bean Imilt 
up from depths greater than 200-500 feet? Are there any ascertained 
dain far believing that just at that latitude where the water of the sea 
attains the temperature enitable for the healthy growth of reef-building 
corals, the vhometer of the southern bank changes; that it tormmates 
there more or less abruptly; and thats rampart north of that point has 
eun raised up by coral ugency to about the same lovel as the southern 
bank? 

‘A transverse section of tho reef is reproduced (wilh acknowledgments 
to Jukes) by Mr, Kent as headpiece to one of his chapters, which conveys, 
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according to our interpretation of the Adiniralty chart, an erroneous ides 
of the general aspect of the rsef-flat. ‘The line of section given shows 
near the ovast-line a comparatively deep passage, generally designated 
the Tagoon-channel, rising into islands with wnater-ways between’ thom, 

and these e¢parated by a channel—like the other two shallower than the 
Jagoon-channel—from the higher outer edze of the steep barriar-wall 
descending into the’ deep sea. This view of » deeper lugoon-channel 
whick separates the Barrier from the shore haa been generally acoepted 
a8an accurate description of the facta, If, however, the soundings in 
the Admiralty chart—from whivh are taken those given above—be cane 
fully examined, it will be observed, if we have read them aright, that 
there is a gradual slope from the Jand—well marked at allevents from 
far to the south of Lady Elliot Island to ps far north as Cape Flattery 
(8: Int. 15°)—all the way to the Barrict edge; and that within the coral 
ares the permdo-atolia (such ws Swain's Reaf), the varions cays, and the 
more or less extensive reefs and shoals, rise from the inalined floor of 
this slope to the various heights they uttnin, North of Cape Flattery, 
however, a8 noted above, we enter a very complicated region in which 
the gradient in many places eaceods seaward and the deeper water is 
nearer to the aliore than to the reef.. Ln this region wa have indications 
of elevation, aa Mr. Kent points ont, . 

In pegard to Mr, Kent's views that the furmation of reef-rock oCCTES 
exolnzively within the tide marks of the tropics, there will he fonud 
in the Quarterly Jowenal of the Geological Society for 1801, a vory 
important paper by Mr, Jukes Brown and Professor Harrison on the 
Geology of Barbadoes, which seems to hayn escaped the author's notice. 
There it is shown that the elevated reefs of that island (as well as-those 
of Cuba), which rest on a radiolarian and, therefore, a true oceanic deposit, 
and are not less consolidated than coral reefs elsowhere, have boon 
formed “during successive periods of rest, or of vory alow upheuval 
following shorter periods of nore rapid upheaval,” They present not thie 
slightest evidence of subsiilence, 

Again with reference to the large openings by which vessels find 
ontrance and exit woross the Darrior-odge, can the explanutiin that thay 
am dus to the fresh-water discharge from rivors—now-too remot to 
infinence the Barrior-edge—whon the Barrier was a fringing reof, be 
accepted ax conclugive, when thore can ba detected across the reaf-flat. 
no cormapunding break or channel stretching from the gap towards the 
}iresent river-mouth, to whose discharge Mr, Kent assigns the pap, ns 
efctand cause? Thoriver still exists, but ite fresh-water discharge hive 
produced. no appreciable offeat.on the shoreward reefs. Ifwo follow 4 
line from the month of the Burdekin Hiver to Flinders’ Passage we find 
that the soundings graduate thus:—6, 10, 14, 10 (no bottom), 25, a8 
(in the passege): 45, 250 (no bottom) fathoms. ‘The depth in the 
Barrier opening of 48 fathoms, it will be noted, iz still not yet beyond 
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that suitable for the growth of reef-making corals, especially m o 
ituation so favourable for food and oxygenation of the water, ‘The gap 
must have been covered, if subsidence has been in progress, for a long 
poriod after the river-discharge ceased to affect it, by that depth of 
wator which is hold to be favourable to the most Inxuriant growth of 
coral polyps. It is remarkable alo that opposite both the Second Three- 
mile Opening and Cook's Passage there are no rivers to whose discharge 
these gape can be assigned; besides, north ef the former, there are 
numerous openings, with no rivers untering the sea near them. 

The greater part of the remainder of Mr. Kent's volame deals with 
the * products and potentialities” of the Barrier Reef. He gives an 
account of the pearl and pear!-shell fisheries, whose headquarters are at 
Vhursdsy Island near to the harvest fieldsin Torres Straite. ‘Tho fishery 
yidlded £50,000 in 1888, the best qnality of shell bringing £177 per 
ton. Several new spocies of béohe-de-z:er are described, while the sorte 
best known to commerce have heen scientifically identified and some of 
fhem figured. ‘Ihe most prized sort, locally known as Teat-dish 
(Holothuria mommifera), is valued at from £140 to £150 per ton. The 
anumil value of this fishery is about £23,000. Tho oyster-fishory has 
never yet exceeded £8000 a yearin value. A long chapter is devoted 
_ to the different “ food and fancy fishes,” and many suggestions sre offered 

ia to the further development of these potentialities of this “ stupendous.” 
reef, of which the Queenslanders are naturally proud of possessing the 
monopoly. The publishers have spared nothing in paper, printing and 
sumptuous binding to make this volume worthy of the unsurpassed 
beanty of the reof-illustrations it cuntains, 
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A Gold Meda! to the President—Throngh the Peruvian Minister 
in London, the Government of Pern has presented a gold medal to the 
Presifient of the Society, Mr. Cloments R. Markham, c.n., accompanied 
by the following letter from the Foreign Minister of the Republio:— 


© Ty the legislative Resolution of October 26th, 1892, promulgated on November 
10th of the same year, the Hoovurable Congress of Pern determined to grant to yuu 
« medal of gold, es 4 recognition of the valne of vatious works which you have 
written and puliiehed tespecting the Repubiic. | have the great satisfaction of 
trammitting to you, through our Legation in Great Britain, and in obedience to the 
qumdate of our Honorable Lecislators, the well-merited offering, given. ty them 16 
the distinguished writer whose pen traced, with upright impartiality, the picture of 
ote of the must mournful periods of Peru. Receive, with the eald offering, the 
sincers wishes of the Sapreme Government for your personal happiness, together 
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‘with the protestations of high consideration and distinguinhed esteem with which I 
subscribe myself your attentive and «ncere servant.” 

On ons sido of the medal are the arms of Porn and round them the 
words: “EI Congreso del Peru. Tima, 1892;" on the reverse, #4 
Clemente BR. Markham,” and round it, “ Por sus trabajis historicos.” 
Tho toedal has some merit ts u work uf art, especially as coming from 
the mint at Lina: 


Mr, Mackinder’s Lectures on Geography and History.—Thw detailed 
programme of these lectures was given in our last number, As the 
place of mweting this session is likely to hold a very limited ntunber, 
early application should be made for tickets. 


Christmas Lectures to Young People—The Christinas lectures to 
young people will be given this session, at the request of the Council, 
by Mr. Douglas W, Freshfield, in the hall of the Royal Medical Socigty, 
20, Hanover Square. The subject selected by Mr. Freshfield, who iz 
now the President of the Alpine Club, ia “Mountains "; and the lectures 
will be fully illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. Further details 
Will be found on the alip inside the wrapper. 


The “ Worcester” and “ Conway " Examinations in Geography,—In 
1882 the Council of the Royal Geographical Society resolved, with. the 
consent of the Mankging Committees of the Worcester and Conway, to hold 
examinations in geography on board each of those ships, and to give « 

rized, consisting of an atlas, to the cadet who gained the test 
ai ae of marks. These oxaminations have been condneted cuavally 
by Mr. Coles, the Society's Map Curator. Tn 1885 Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, who was at that time Secretary of the Society, in his report 
to the Council, stated that the results had been very satiafagtory, and a 
resolution in favour of their continnance was passed. At # mesting of 
the Conneil, Nov, 13th, 1893, Mr. Clements R. Markham, the President, 
again toported favourably on the resnits. of these examinations, and that 
they had aroused an interest in goograph » both on board the Worrester 
and Comeay, that was absolutely wanting before. In the Worcester this 
has especially been the case, Mr. Buck, the headmaster, having himself 
compiled and printed little class-books for the uso of his pupils, on the 
geographical subjects which have beon set for the year. Since 1883 the 
subjects have been :—1884, Colonios ; 1985, Australasia ; 1858, Sonth 
America ; 1887, India; 1888, Arctic Regions; 1889, A friva ; 1890, Asia; 
1891, Mediterranean and Red Sea ; 1892, Malay Archipelago; 1893, Arctic 
Regions (again); 1804, South America (again). The examination papers 
consist of fifteen questions, set by Mr. Coles. Maps are always 
required, and great pains have been taken by the masters in teaching te 
draw by oye, with excellent results. In order to stimulate the interest 
of the cadets, Mr. Markham has been in the hubit of giving two lectures 
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anntally on hoard the Worrester, aud an occasional lecture on board the 
Comey. As the cadets ate thoroughly trained in navigation, nautical. 
asimmomy, tingnelism, and meteorology, there is every reasun to expect 
that many of thom will advance the objects of the Society in_after years. 
In conmsequenos of the President's favourable report, the Conneil have 
decided to. continue these examinations, and Mr. Coles has leon Te- 
wppointed examiner. Hitherto the beat geogrmpher only, in each ship, 
has received a prise from the Socicty, imt a seoond prize, consisting of ® 
telescope, will mow bo given in addition to the atlas, and the President 
has intimated his intention of preamtmg a third prize in each ship. 


EVEOPE. 

Recent Travels in the Caucasus.—In recent numbers of tifebu Dr. von 
Geldlite communicates an acecunt of ML Pastchofi‘s-vinit to the mountain district 
desceilesd! by Mr, Baker (Seo Proceedings XTIL (1601), p 312) ln south-cutery 
Dhghestan. The traveller spent severul days. ot, Kurush (817% feet), whioli le 
halieved to be the highest village in the Uaueasus,. It oombeors over four thousand: 
seven humired am) fifty inhabitants, whose wenilth consists in herds and flock. 
Dew eloration did not altowother protect it from cholera, which waa fatal in thirty-ate 
enaes fu 1882, but it mtiffercd farles: severely than the neighbouring villages nt half 
ite height. ‘Ther are said to be eeveral centenurians among ite inhabitanta, ond the 
verge ditration of lifp iq very high. This is net gecerally found tu be he ease 
in-miominin region, al any rain net whom the home habitations are ii valliye 
o> peations ont off from sunshine dusing part of the year, Kirush appear to Te 
ec anopn upland <M. Pantnchof escendat Shu Dogh (13062 feet),a nelabbour 
etnpmit of Rasardiosi, which winperts tw considerable glaciers, fed by enowtlelda 
Tytag on the summit of a wall of tnsaltic ollfis, The picturesjuo aspect of ihis moun 
tain: tae toen dwelt on by Dr. Naddoand Mr. Boker. tt hud heen visited by Russian 
surveyors, whiee cairn jae forod on the top. = M. Puatunhotfdisqurered a stall lake, 
LOO vards lot, nut marked on the mays, mur end of the glaciers. Possilily like 
many Alpine tare In amilar elitations, ag..the Maiirlelen Bie aod the Rulier Lake 
it te Table to he emptied by the cacape of ite waters by sub-giacial channels 
(iy the whole, the opinion promoted by Th, Ralide that thie extreme eastern 
froop of the Caucksne id of ititerest to ihe seoloist and (he botaniet rather than 
to the lover of scenery.or the mountain. climber ia fully confirmed by suisequent 
travnllers, 


Bathymetrical Survey of the English Lakes—In ccntinustion of the 
aurvey cartied on by Dr. MIll And Mr. Heawood during the past summer, aero of 
the emaller_lakes were sounded ay the end of Octeber by Mr. E. Heawoedl, nanisted 
hy Mr. R. Shields. Ennerdilea Water-was find visited, and thouch operations were 
sonewlet impeded by equally weathor, Iairly complete results wen in the endl 
obtained. Thiv lake: consists of a bfoad, whallow basin at the lower end, and an 
extremely tegular deep trough occupying the upper two-thirds, the axe0 of the two 
being lightly inclined to euch tther. Near thn junction of the two cccurs the 
tmly-island, s nue heap of stoned, at which the ileey water abroptiy terminates, 
Cromimock Water and Dattermere were next eorreyedl, In the former lake the 


Pomomepon of steep abores and o nearly level bottom ts partionlarly marked, 


fur though the whores show much ireenlarity, at only one point doea the. 100-So0t 


veoniour diverse to any great exten! from the const, the gteatest depth obtalnodl 
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‘being- about 140 feet. ‘This occurs in tho lower (and ales broader) half of the lake, 
a feet which ly brought out sfill more strongly when we regand the upper’ lake of 
Batermere a3 properly forming part of the ettoe basin, The latter lake nowhere 
reaches a depth of 100 feet, the maximum, however, ecctrring quite at the typer 
end, where the two main feeders anter, . 


ASIA. 


Mr. Littledale’s Journey in Central Asia —4Mr. St. George Litiledale hina 
fest returned to England from li joorney through Central Asia ‘Th following letter 
from Mr. Littlodals, dated Peking, Outobar Jet, 1603, will give some idea of whial he 
haa done :—We arrived here couple of days mgo eafa, for if the Chinese. carta had 
nearly thumped ua to desth, ihe inns, on the other hand, had made we Yery mitch: 
alive. 1 wrote from Kurla (Seo (rographical Journal, November, p, 45S). Just 
as we were eturting, we fond the Tarimund followed It down to the Lob, Wedthen 
kept on the north aide of the Align ‘Tag, where I shot four wiki camels, Lore the 
first mortulitles occurred amongst our live stock. Owing treason and 
i camp, we had to go to Saitu, where tha Chinese Ainlan gave usa lot of trouble; 
mail Gtr Owi-men, fearing to face-anothur Altyn ‘lag, with tates of brigatda thrown 
in, abeolutely declined to vo any further, We had a hon! fight, but we gained 
our point, and kept slong the north side of what Prievaleky culls the Humboblé 
Range. ‘The maps bere are entirely wronz, aod the Ttitter Tange, as pot io some 
hepa, does nol exikt. There fs @ rangy ronning in the same dirmotion n= the 
Humboldt, Gat a few nilles svuth of it, with one, if not two peaks exoooding 
20,000 feet, with fing mnow-finkia, We then crossed two or three pos, aul 
reached the Bukbain Gol, and made our way to Koko Nor, Bining, and Lan-chow- 
fu E made s tiap of the rondas I wont along, aud tock the Pole star for latitude: 
[tteing my first attempt at map-making, 1 hope it will nat be viowed with too critical 
neyo; but, at least, it will are one merit of being atrictly honest, We weal down 
the Hoang-ho on araft. On the upper port there are some gorges which are mther 
risky, bat I think it is the best way of reaching the coast, Wo left the river where 
Itbegins its big bend to the south, and came In carte to Peking, where we.arrived in 
mgsond tatters. We had great trouble with ourguides; they were utterly faithless, 
and their only object was to lead the expedition into trouble, hoping we should 
shanden: our baggage, and then they would return om] loot it One time, when 
men and horses were én erfrenis throuzh want of water, we canght our prociow 
Guides going woretly to a spring during the night, whoee existemet they had 
absolutely denied. The last part of the road we could wot get any guides, anil wo 
‘tale our om way. ‘The horses were in a yory hud condition when thuy reached 
‘Lan-chow-fa; nearly half hal died on the road. ‘The donkeys fared much better, 
but still their history was a“ tale of wor.” 

‘The Inte Lieutenant G. 0. Davison.—Readers of Captain Youighushandt's 
aarrative of hia journeys on the Pamire will romember his allusions (Preceedingy, 
RGS., 1892, p. 229) to his compunion, Lieutenant G.C. Davison, and wiil leara-with 
Tegretof thedeath,in Astor, of that adventurous young officer, Captain Younghusband, 
‘now political officer in Chitral, writes as follows of his late companion :—" I liava juat 
heard of the sad death of poor Davison, who, yotr tany remember, war my companion 
onthe Paniirs in 1801. Ho is o great lows indeed, for 1 never-knew a man. with 
more solid pluck and perseverance. Ho positively did not know what a difficulty 
war. Whie T fitst saw him in’‘Rashgur he had done one of the most extraordinary 
Pieces of travelling Thad ever heart of But he waa ea innocent of haying dona any 
th ing out of the way, or gone through anything that might justly he called difficulties 
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that he my thought and spoke of what be called hig * failure’ in not knving resched 
the Mustazi: Pass, which was the goal he had before him. And all the time he had 
performed almost the ideutical journey for which Hayward was awarded the Gold. 

ioty; and thongh, of course, Davison could pot compare with. 
Hayward se a geographer, I am not at all sure that Le had not to surmount as many. 
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leave, and he immediately started off to attack the Mustszh Paes, He had no'time- 
to g4t a proper map of the route be should have to follow’; Init he pushed onda hand 
as ho could through Kadkmir ond Ladakh towards the Karakoram Pas, from whick 
peint he imagined that he would morely have to turn to the left’ and he would sce’ 
a long distinct range of snow mountains, with a enp in them which would! be the 
Musingh Pause He had little idea of the pathiless labyrinth of motiitain that 
actually shit in this remote pass! Crossing his first pass between Kashmir and 
Ladakh he became snow-blind, and had to be carried across on a bed. At lite 
woomt—beyond Leh—the Ladakis whom he had engaged strock work, and acid the 
peat wold not be open fer ponies for weeks yel. But Davison, by more sevnro than 
dip tueastres, managed to get both thin and his ponies over, Then enene 
the Karakoram Pass; and the only way to cross this in the month of May, when 
the snow on it was all goft end yielding, was by tediomly laying down felts and 
Wlankets {a front of the ponies for them to walk over, picking them np aa they had 
paesed over thet, and agsin laying them down in front—and su o& for tufle upan 
wile, Those who have themselves had experience of tradging through soft snow ut 
an elevation of 18,000 feet, can best realise what this must have been to a men who 
had come atralght tip from the plains of India, and who Kad never heen ei & snow 
smcxiutain in his life before. Now came tlie crisis of the journsy. Davison had no° 
may to show him the way to the Mustagh Pass, and, still woree, lic had no guide, 
Her hat not been able to find @ singly man who had been @ yard off the besten track 
‘to Yarkand ; but he had & rough map which gave him the relative position of thi 
Mastagh und Kamkoram Pusses; 20 he plotted those two points on s piece of paper, 
ani then started a priematic compass murvoy, which in futur he plotted otit- 
pegitlarly on the same pleee of payer, nnd by those mauns he hoped to bo able to 
iuke out kis way to the goal he bad before him, With this Intention he folluwed 
down the siream which flows fron: tha Karakorum Past past Aldagh. But the 
further he advanced the more rigged and became the mountains 
which bounded in the valley in the direetlon of the Mustagh Pass He could see 
nothing of that great snowy vange which ho lal expected to find stondiay up 

ae aol distinct from all the rest, and with the Mustagh Pose forming a 
larelintrk: which be could make out from amy distunce, and steer for without 
difficulty, Instead of this he found himself shut in by rocky precipitous mountains, 
which fortede him following any other route but tiat which led down the valley he 
waein, He hail lost three pouios on the Karakoram Pass. Two of his men now 
deserted with znost of his supplies. Hat Davisow still poshed on in wpite:of the 
danger of doing so with his seanty stock of food till—very fivtunately for him— 
he was polled up on account of the stresm having increased wo much in depth that 


had beome unfordable. ‘Thies was at Khoja Mohammed Gorge, abont two 


tatches below Chirach Saidi, Davison tried to wwim the river with a rope tied 
routad hip waist, but the stream was too stroug for him. Finding it impossible to 
wt Gown the valley at the tine of year when the enows were melting and the rivers 


fr flood, he relnctantly retraced his steps for a short distance and then turned north, 


Orwwmed @ pass (the Koks-long, if I remember rightly) which had not previously 
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been explored, amt tlen finding ahead of kin nothing but etiuw-felds and linprace- 
b2 ing tothtains in the direction of Yarkand, he made hie way beck again 

to the valley-of the Yarkend (Haskam) Hiver, with the intention of making for 
Shahiduia, the nearest point at which bw could hope to gut supplies He was now : 
ai the last extremity; he had but one. man, one pony, and supplies for a day oF . 
swe. _Hethen foll sick. He conid not move, Au in this plicht he had to send LJ 
| away Lis sole remaining servant to find Shahidinla, wed bring some supplies and 
help from that place, Ast tured ont, he was nearer Shahidula that ho 
His eurvant reached there the same day, and on the followinye returned with food 

and ayouy. Darison’s difficulties were then over, and after resting & fow days, at 

Shahidula to regain his strength, he mado his way mpidly to Kashgar, ‘The 
stonod that Duvison covered had teen previotmly explore! ty both Russians and a 
Hnglleh, but Davison bad not the benefit of their exporienoe ; and the remarkable 

thing about his journey wns thatthe accomplished it withoat any previous experienée’ 

either of muntntalneering ur of ordinuty travelling. A yvang subsltern, of only tw : 
years’ servic, he set out from the plaine of Panjab, and by uheer pluck found his 

Way, in the worst season of the year for travelling, to the plains of Turkistan, and 

ticle io u feut of which any one might fie! prond.” Lieutenant Davison belonged to 

the Prince of Wass’ Leinster Regiment, the date uf his first commission being 


1588, F 
Statistics of Transcaucasia —The Transcaucasian Statistical Committee kas 

Just published ot Tifie a “Summary of Statistical Information relative to the Popu- 

lation. of Transcauaasia, abetragted from the Lista of Families made in 1856. Is te ; 


att shétrmet of the rich material which has been collected In the scoond half of 1881, 
whee linte of all faniiling fo all the villages and towns of Travecauéasia were tne 
for miministrativy purposes. ‘The original late contain, for each village, the number | 
of honses, the tiutnber of imal and female inhabitants, their ustionalities, religion : 
atl social povition; thn age, language spoken, education and occupation of all snale 

inhabitants; and the properties owned by the villages and towns. Severn] vulurues 

of the Statistical Frenrennté of the’Caucasus have alrondy been puliishod, containing 

the statistios of separate districts of Cauntsias bat in view of more utilising 
the dbevosmentioned lists, the present Summiary ts brought ogt, és geosraphical 
Falue has bees mbanond hy a thorough revision of the names of all villages which 
Were often ineurvetly given both «nu maps ated in official publications, Am alpha. 
beticul index having been added to the present yolume, i thus represents a quite 
Tolighle gazetteer of Transcaucusin, which comprises the governments of Tiflis, 
Kirtai, Erivan, Elicabethpol and Baku, the two provinces (oMasts) Daghestan anil 
Bare, nnd the two independent military distrints, Zakataly and Chernomork. Tho 
total pupalation of Transeancasis was, in 1886, 4,702,508 (480,506 in towns, military 
Bot Jocluded), who are settled in 0042 villages, 


AFRICA. 
_ Origin of the name Bangweolo: Progress in British Central Africa — 
Mz, Alfred Sharpe writes as follows from Blantyre, British Contral Africa, Amgust. 
28nl, 1503, with refermnes to the name of Lake Baugwoolos—*A word which has 
always puasied ie much has been Bangweolu. There t nothing African at all 
abort-it, aut 1 have never yet found any native north or west. of Bangweoln Lake 
whe Krew anything of the name, it was only the other day in prmounciny it over 
and over again In all sorts of waya that I suddenly dropped om what’ 1 feel sure in: 
tho solution of Dr. Livingstone’s name for that lake, South and south-went of 
Tagganytka, all lakes are. called Mwera or Mwera, or Mwola or Myela. ‘Pa! means 
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‘at? Kaemites Lake Ts frequently spoken of as *Panrwelo'—tat the Take? 1 
think thet the natives have apoken to Dr, Livingstone of the Awiea Lake as, Pa- 
wiecto, which, if ités true, will be found to «md very like Ba-irgwels, The natives 


ou the Laupela, five days west of ‘ Bangweolo,’ alwaye npeak of it as the Mwern ur 


Mwrelu or Mowelo.” Mr, Sharpe adds: “1 have been rather expecting to get away in 
the direction of Banywedlo and the Luspula this year, bot am afraid it is not very 
Tikely now—we are very boxy bere and work t+ increasing alwsys—things are pro 
srexeing and planting operations are taking great strides, and the prospects of the 
country jouk really promising.” 

The Somali Coast Protectorate.—In hie Foreign Office report om the traile 
and commerce of the Samali Coast Protectorate for 1891-02 (Annual Series, 1803, 
No 1206), recently issneil, Lieut—Col, Stace gives some notes on the country and 

which ure uf iuterest. The Somali Coast Protectorate extends from Lahadu 
(or Lewadu), which is half-way between Jibuti and Zaila to the 49th parallel of east 
longitude. ‘The nature of the country Ls fir the mast part tonntainous, On the 
ait the mountains come elose down tothe een. Towards Berbera and Bulhar they 
recede, lbeving a maritime plain of varying breadth from a few miles to 30 or 40. 
Sdii} farthor west to the south of Zaila the mountains art more distant, and the 
Yalla-Harrar road gradually ascends across the plain until the high lands are mot 
with about Gildexei. The great Golls mnge, about 6000 feet high at the loftiest 
purta, mus for maty miles parallel to the coast to the south of Berbera, and at a 
distance of between 40 and 60 miles, ‘There are no rivers, properly speaking, but 


fungle and babul bashes ; along the watercourses anil for sume distance on either 


“nlde this becomes res} jungle, with froquently trees of considerable size. On tho 
_gonst- and in the muritime plain the ecasons may te divided into the * hot weather” 


aml the“ cold weather"; from October ar November the east or north-exat wind ts 
mmést jwevalent; after April, for two or three months, the hot wind blows strongly from 
the south-west. Rain falls penernily during the coid weather, but the amount is 
mall and insufficient for cultivation. The climate on the whole is considered very 
healthy: Tha whole of the Protectorate le inhabited by various Somali tribes, split 
up into oumerons sub-tribes and clans. ‘The tribee are nomadic. Within the: 
Protectorate tiero are only three or four email villages in the interior, and a few 
settlements of mullahe ot priests. Cultivation ts practically mnkknown, except that 
of jowarl (Sorghem holes), on a very small scale at the above placca The 
people are very averse to manus! labour, but make good boatmen and sailors, They 
ure desoribed as cheerful, volatils, inclined to pilfer, idle toe degree, not wating in 
comrage, and of a very independent bearing. They are very tutelligent, and make good 
linguists. ‘There appears to be no means of forming sn estimate of the population of 
the Protectorate. Berbera ia supposed to contain about 40,000 people during the 
principal trading season, Balhar perhaps 5000, and Zaila 6000. 
Condition of Algeria—Sir KR. L. Ployfuir’s Report on the 
of Algeria for the years 1801-02 (Foreign Office, 1893, Annual Series, 
No. 110) contains much interesting matter, At the end of 1801 the agricnitural 
population of Alguria consixted of 3,413,122 persme—vic., 194,975 Europeans, and 
SZI4AAT notivee Althorgh viticulture lias greatly extended of late, cetvals 
romain the chief pmdunetion of the country. Ronghiy the amount of land under 
cultivation with cereals fe 7,000,000 sores The total extent of land under 
enltivation with wings in the three departinents of Alyeria—viz., Algiers, Oran, and | 
1801 was shout 273,000 sores, Agricn!tura) prosperity in 
Algetia ie Invatiahly in propertion to the amount of rainfull, and especially te the 
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quantity which falls at the opening of the season, Im 1890, 17-50 inches fell 
December (the atathin where the yeeon! was kept i nut mentioned), so 
when tho land was sown It wis thoronghly saturated, and the harvest of 1891 w 
exceilunt, In December t401 there was only 0°60 inch, with the result of 
Ved tarvest in 1892. Owing to the conditions of rainfall it is feared dhiat 
harvest of 1803 will prove a completo failure, Tn many parts of Algeria 
soil seems to be well adapted for the cultivation of fruit. In places situated 
at 1500 or 2000 feet above the sea, almost all the fruits of Europe might 
be cultivated with success. The foresta of Algeria are of great importance and 
valid to the country, ‘Thu climate, the water-eupply, the whale prosperity of the 
colony, depend on the preservation of what romaine, and replinting what haa been 
destroyed. ‘The total aren covervd with forest, including much that is mere brush- 
wood, fs T0142) acrea, Of the products of these forests, the only tree of any 
considerable evonomic value is the cork oak, which is vnly found here, in the South 
of France, iu Spain, Corsica, Sardinia, Portagul, Sicily, aud Tunis, or in the 
Mediterranenn region Ietween 4° end 45° north latitude. In a country like 
Algeria, #9 entirely dapandest.an a precarious rainfall for prosperity, trrigation 
works art of great importance. The three chief irrigation works in the Deput- 
ment of ran wiich have been lately visited by Sir Lambert Playfair, and of 
which he gives. a short description in his report, aro the barmge of the Cheurfas, 
near St. Denis du Sig; the barrage of Wed Fergug, which crosses the yalluy of 
the Habra lelow the eonflusnes of that river with the Wed Ferguy, 7 miles fre 
the town of Perrégaux; and the barrage of the Jidoaix, nbout 44 miles from the 
village of St. Aimé. 
AMERICA. 


The Alaska Boundary Commission —Ti reported dimgromment between 
the respective Commisnionsre ou tho Canadi-Alaska Boundary Survey must, there 
is reason-ta belleve, be incorrect. Different views are lield on each side as to the 
meshing of the temty, tut the present operations in the field aro directed to the joint 
survey of the whole region of the “ coast strip” where the differences are known ta 
exist. No authoritative line of boumlary is at present being marked an the ground. 
The Canadian parties have now returned to Ottawa fur tha winter. For mountait 
features they have employed the photographit method of aurvey perReted by Captain 
Deville. (Surveyor-General), and notwithstanding the cloudy chameter of the 
atniosphere in the const ranses, they have been very sneceasful, 


AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA 


_ Australian Deserts—M:r. Ernest Favene sends o note on the fature habit- 
ability of tho Australian desert. He does not regard the desert as hopelessly 
unproductive territory, though he admits that it is only by the continnanos of 
the artesian water-supply across the continent that ft can be reclaimed. The. 
10 growih of the dosert land ia the prickly grass known as spinifex, 
whiek, on the flats, plains and downs, ix softer nud not #9 uncompromisingly hostile 
ag on the stony riigen Tt ia tot because the soil is poor, but simply on account of 
the rainiessness of the elimate that the spinifex is so univermal; it le the only 
posible form of vegetation in a country where one rainless year follows another. 
Wherw there is any roolsture at all « good growth of grass at once takes place, An 
Interesting question le whether the filling up of the shallow Iske beds, blind creeks 
aod ¢lay pane with water wotild have any permanent effect on the climate If 
that vuat mod-ilat, misleadingly portrayed on mapa as Lake Amadeus, were filled 
|) with water, would is not, even after it became ealt, ax it cortainly would become, 
render nt least the nights dewy abd moist? The introduction of the date palm has 
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already been sicceee(ul, ‘The western Interior anust nok be togerilod ax 
nao etn amor eu anned pee tts Tho soil is there, and with the 
introduction of water would ut unce towm with vegetation, Thore ix no reason why 
the Australisa desert chunk siot be turned into a garden, like many places in the 
Sahara aud in America, provided only the essential water-anpply in obtainable from 
deep wells, 

Marshall Islands.—tn the October number of J’etormanns MitteDungen, 
P. Langherns, the compiler of the “+ Deutacher Rolonlul Atiss," begins » series of 
short nutes upen sam porte of the Germas colonics for which he has in haul various 
Information that ovukd not be utilised in the atlaa The first note deala with the 
Jalvit Atel, on which the station Jabor is situated. Is belonge to the Jaluit 
Society, which hua itestations on fifty-four other islands belonging to the (urctine, 
Marshall and Kingawill (or Gilbert) arbipelagees. Coco-nitt plantations already 
cover 1880 seres np the islands Kill, Ojelang, Ligieb, and the islam} of Jaluft. 
Three small detail-mage of Jabor are given. 


POLAR REGIONS. 

Dr. Nansen’s Arctic Expedition —The Jast numberof the Zrweetiy uf the 
Russian Geographical Society, contains thn following two letters exchanged between 
Dr. Nanem ami -Roat-Admiral Makaroff, The Russian admiral wrote to thy : 
Norwegian ambusmsdor at St. Potersburz as followa:—“‘1 have read with areas 
- interest the report you kindly forwarded to me of Dr. Nansen's communication, 
“How can the North Polar fezion be Crossed?’ agree with Dr. Nansen's echemb 
tn one, the mest esential point—namely, that if he trusts hineelf to the ioo-~drilt 
kn will bo cartied throuzh regious not yet virited. Whether he will be carried 
forces the Arctic Ocesn, sa Nansen supposes he will, or along « parallel as | 
beliove—at. any rte, his journey will enrich science with pew geographical ond 

ot iste. Dr. Nanseu must know that in one yeur or two after hig : 
Meparinre thers will be an anxiety about him, und the idea will be aflont thas 

Tost be-eent in ecarch of the fearless traveller. 1 dou. think that in 

1804 @ goed strong emall-deoked Lost niuat be sen with provivions to Mrans Joset 

Lani, We cannot at present be certain that such = réliof expedition will be «mt 
Gat; but it would be desirably to agrey beforehand on sume spot on Frane Josef : 
Land oo which « vignal might be erected in order to indicate to Nansen wheee he 

may find » host sod provisions In onder to facilitate the work of thn searching 

; Nansen vazht to make it's rule to plice signals slong the rottie he will 

follow. Like the Jérimmette, Nanoun's ship mny be cartied past aeveral islatida. It would 

he quest desirable that Nansen should lewve on those islanda some visibio signals 

ter which information ae to the route orverad, the atate of the whip, and the 

tiltering scherues of the expedition may be found, <A Journey so adventurous as this 

will nootsssrily inepire other young and gallant explorers with the dosim of gulag 
oat te find Dr, Nansen, and it ie necessary therefore that, before leaving, bo agrees = 
upon all means thet might be helpful for exrching parties,” Dr, Nansen repiled by 

the following letturs—" Permit me to exprose to yon my hearty thanks for the keen 

interest. you -took in my expedition, I was extromely glad to read your letter tu 

Atohossador Reuterskjiid, in which, wm far aa] mndertand, you agres with me se 

regtrils the currents and the state of ine in the Polar Ocean, As you jnutly remark, 

we mnay atrike the shores of Prane Josef Lani, ur of some other ends situated 

farthor east. Wherever we shall be able to approach the coast, 1 propose to leave 

crime in which records of the expedition will bo placod, telling what lias heen done: 

and what is proposed to be done On the top of ech cairn we shall put, if 
Pondbile,.a pols with sume siznal (probably » Norwegian finz),” 


_ 























The State of the Kara Sea.—ir, Ervest (7. F, James, who acccompanied. 
the amall feet of vessela that sailed last eutomer for the Yenisel with rails for the 
Siberian raltway; wml» some Interesting notes on the condition of the Karn Sea. 
Mr-James writes :—Any reports of a mishap. to Nansen’s eldp must be without tlie 
slightest foundation. Wo have just rvturned from Golchika on the Yeuiel Hirer 


in Mr, Pophatn's 2.4. yncht JNenonthro (inte Pinalpira, belonging to Sir Allen Yours). 


‘We have thos crossed the Kara Sea twice thib year, In gelng out we were only 
ten days bebind Nansou. “At the end of last year, when Dr, Nansen was staying 
with Mr, and. Mire. Popham at Littleoore, Mr. Popham offered to put bis auxiiary 


ax. yockt the Evenestina at Uh. Nansen's disposal to cary ool or muy stores he 


tuight require eo far aa posable. Ur. Nansen idl eet avail himelf of Mr. Popa’ 
differ, Still Mr. Popham took 100 tons of ooml fur Nansen In ease woe eime up wtih 
bim. We arranged with Captain Wiggins to take the Alencatfire as far as Golchiken 
on the Cenisei, and to nsomd that rivorina-etoel light deoft river yacht, whieh, is 
now st the towu of Yeuistisk with Captain Wiggins, 1300 milee up the Veniiel 
River. ‘Tho Russian Government asked ui to bring uut tuila fur the Trane Sibutiady 
Tgiway. We got a large tron steamer to carry the rails, and tho Russians alee eent 
tie emall tiver wteamerr, noo a paddle, and leg qn irom sailing achvoner to carry 
coalfor their two steamers, ‘Those six vessels all crowed the Kara Sea, und ecrived 
dafciy on the Yonisel, On July 26th, we, i Me, FW, Lavhorne Popham (owner), 
Mr nnd Mrs. EO] Janes, and Mica Peel, lef Appledore, North Devon, la the 
ausitlary #A. yacht Blepostira, 450 tons. (he Auzuss 27th, after a plement pessage, 
weartived off Waigats Island, and anchored in Pet Straits, We fund thiee Ritesian 
vessels here, and a Russian man of-war, An officer {com the man-of-wer cue on 
bourd with n:civil meseaze from the admiral that Nanpen hud puased> through ten 
days before all well (Qn Angnst 20th we started ota act, avd anchored mt 
Khaburova, abot 4 miles to cast of where we lay. We (ete vessela iin oll) started 
about 3 .a.,.aud gotinto the Kara Sea. ‘The weather aa clear and fine, and any 
Hosting joe mot with presente no vifficulty. On September 2nd we-pabeed elon 
to the Slsad wf Dixon's Haven, and procemled wp tha Yenise Hiver. ‘To aioe 
how calm it waa fn the Kara Sea, [ may mention that onr wwing table wae fixed 
al) tho way from Pet Straits, The prevailing winils wore northerly amd exeerly, 
which: probably, cleared the ice away for Nansen. We. arrived at Golelits oa 
the Yenisel an September 3rd, ad remained them till September 20th discharging 
fails, when we commoeneed our return voyage, ‘The kices ice presented no difie 
culty, amd on September 25th we anchored ab Khalergys, Wa left on the 
uth, and arrived at Arkhange!l on September 40ik. We leit Arkhaneel on: 
October 22th, and arrived at Dumice on November ithe 1 feel mune from 
whatwe sawin thi Kar Bea that them wee abeolutely! oothing to fitterfere with: 
Naneen's Voyage, and 1 am eure that Ceptsin Wigeiny, who iu ab Yeulsélak, 
will, on his retum, confirm all | bare mid. This: voyage ix remarkable for 
twothings 1 jv the fit time that rails har been taken by ea ty thi centne 
of Sthnria, anil it js aleo the firet time that bedles have ever orwmed the fare Sea, 
I tenet their having done so will confirm the fesitlliie of theven nite bv Stun 
Amey tate that Mr, PL, Jackson came ont pan passenger in tho Orestes, He! 
wat lindslat Khataroraon Angust 20h, When we relied) we called: agai sat 
Khabawvs on Septomber 20th, Mr. Jockeun had ter 40 Waigats Telatd, Mr. 
Pophan: gave him a whalo-boat, in which Mr. Jackson proposed to go alii aly 
outst eastrants from Khaborovs, no doubt with the intention of reaching the: 
Valtut Peninesis, He thew juteaded to return to Khatatva, andl proces to: 
Atkhangel by th Pechora River, : 
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GENERAL, 


The Spoon of an Elizabethan 
Navigator.— When Corendish sailed 
vn bis leat voyage in August 1691, there 
ware indlided in his feet the Sterne 
commande! by Csyiain John Davie, tho 
ertal Arctic discoverer, anil the Dainty, 
a boarque bel ging ta Adrian Gilbert 
(half-beoth oi Gir W alter Hale gi) ai i 
commanded Tey hi « intimate friend Cap- 
tai Randolf: (or Hanlall ?) Cotton. Ou 
March 16th, 1502, Oeptain Cotton hed 
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the Jenty got ber under weigh aod 
made well for Engl), Captain Catton 
was left with fothing but the clothes he 
bul on.. Being o very old friend of Cap- 
tan Darisihe was tolen on beard: the 
Ihaire se jist, ital en Terai coring 
the remaliler of the vorace. Contain 
Uotton wie-on board ‘ihe Desire | in Ale 
gellans Streit in May Lode, ond again 
in Uotober, gales of wind preventing 
lhavis fron ebeing the Pactiie on botly 
occmalons, Cotton slonred iim dona fal 
mufierings of Davie and the crew on the 
jauage home. All the men dind of 
ssirvy bat sixteen, and of theses only 
five could move, Davis ond ons boy 
were in: health, Gotton: mod Bir. Jomea, 
the warmtor of tha voyage, rery ll but 
able to work. These four brought the 
sip home, always“ miehtily ond mon- 
wtronely grieved with the mast wofnll 
lamentation of ouralcl men.” On June 
Lith, 1593, they tan the ahip on shore at 
Rercharen, in Hontry Bay. Davis ond 
Cito irk p SsSice iti a fighins-hont, 
anil eventually linded of 2. 








Helin ; itt 


Cornwall In tho following year, 1592) 
(tion joined the expedition af Captain 
Lantaster f¢oinst Pernambnso, and woe 
Killed iy an attack an that towe. Pra 
very strange chance, a epoon which was 
made for | pin Lotion on beard he 
Hesire, in. Macellan Stratis, has been pre 
erved amme the plate of the WVorton 
family of Etwall, in Derbyshire. The 


Rev Hh. G. Bucksten, of Sutten-on-the 


Till, moar Derby, inherited pluto once belonzing tu the Cottons of Etwall, atid 
amongst it wes this orion, spoon: made io Magellan's Stites SO) years ago. Alone 
the handle and tack of the spoon ik the following |tseription — 


“In clyming byo there waa e fall, But yet except tho good will of na nlf 
Thoughe fortune frownde epuinat our wily yet lope | wel anil wil doe atil 
for in tho straightes of Maralan Captain Cotton eo called bye — 
Cansed ma to bo tomid in yo month of mage Lit: it-le tow sti - 

[C. B. My 


A Monument to the late Dr. Rae—A movenent hos been set om foot for 
the erection of a moutiment to the lite De dobn Rae the well-known Anetis 
explorer, in Bt. Magnus Cathairal, Kirkwall, Orkney. (Dr. Hao wan a mative of 
Orkney, and hiv remains have been intemmed fp the churchyard of Sf. Magnne. 
Cathedml. Subscriptiona should be sent to the Secretaries (Mr. J. W, Qursitor gpl 
Mr. Duanean W. Hobertson), Rae Memorial, Kirkwall, Orimey, Nu 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Determination of Longitudes anid Photigraphy. 


‘De. Sehlichter, in his interesting paper oa the “Determination of Lamgitudes yy, 
Photography’ (Jewrnal for November, p. 42:3), anys quite truly that in my Presidential 
sidross at Cardiff, when dealing with the progemas.in the art of Surveving, Latated 
thatthe photegrammetor halinot as.yet been utilised for mecertaining the reiptire: 
pouitions of colmatinl bodies.” What lsaid then he tenn atill, for olthougt Mr, Stobee, 
und probably others, have repeatedly proposed toctuke lunar and other astronimlcal 
obwervations by photography, we bave scarooly an wet: gol Leyvond ihe experimental 
étage, and Tam not aware that o single determination of that nature has teen male 
in the fold. 

Tuite agree with the leading practics) surveyors in their condembation of tha 
sextant for astrmemical work on terre Jirmo, The sextant owes |te popularity 
ations explorersfo its portability amd cheapnoss, but even im skilful hands te 
resulta which it furnishes are-mero approximations, Aa far as junar Wistanceraro 
concerned the phatowrammeter, tint is a photographie camera constructed with 
especial view to tle requirements of the surveydr, ls uudoubtedly tar preferable to 
ik The capacities of this instrument havo been fully tested, qui a tnmiber of 
patterns of it can be hud of continental makers, and it ius already render good 
eervices in tha field. Books like Koppe's J idtogresinetrie (Weimar, 18H) tell seval! 
about the principles of ite construction, the manner of determining amd olimitating 
Hteerrore; nod the method of commiting the angles hy mosauring distances herwesn 
the objects photographed, and go forth. | ‘'he inatrmment decribed by Dr. Bebilichter 
is in fart nothing bots“ photogrammiter;" anil an /lastrament of this deacrinthin, 
of smallie size anh lisditer mulie (in belloweform) ‘than needed fur astronomical 
observations, might profitably be included ih thn outit_of every traveller.” 

‘Téa eet of lonace wore onfficiomt to computn a jangitnde, ny bette Innirument 
eutild be desired ; bat as the oluerrer hus tu determine the Jocal the os woll, hie mist 
te furnished in wddition with a vextant or theodulite, or, und this world perhaps be 
preferable, with a photo-theerolite. 

This wrald prove no objection if Inman WHordel the only or even the bert 
mathed of determiniue s lowsiiwle, This, however, bb nob tho olen, for thiew are 
other ‘methods which yield excelient results, and call forme moreskill on the part 


oe 


* An onlinary camera could easily be adapted to do datyjfor w photogramnistor 





of the observer thas that poquiced ferdetwomioing the local tine, Amun these 
are lunir-ewniih distances, oyual altitudes, nid the method! of moda-oilritnn 
gars, which last joeseses the erent sdvantage of bemg quite independent of a 
kinjyledce of mithor local or Greenwich time, All theso observationy cut beumule 
with « thetdolite, and even lum might be chserved with thia {netrument if 4 
phite-teluscope wero to be aubatituied for the ordinary one, The thenlulite bs 
neatly ae portable as p sextant of equal power; it is mo more liable to injury, and, 
what ts of great importance, its proper use la easily acquired after o ehort practiog, 

O/ recent years quite o number of longitudes have been eafiefaetorily determined 
in Africa by the methods referred to, und the reeulta- would have beet even better 
had the explorem condeseeuded to familinrise themselves wo a.greater extend with 
thelr instiiments before they started on thair tmvola. 

Tt has heen proposed to supersede the ordinary theodolite by a photetheodolli«* 
It te claimed, on behalf of this iuatrument, that astronomical obvervations of every 
description (inculing inna) con bo malo with ik ‘This ie literally true, but aa 
moet altitates mist be read off ou A yertleal Himb the resalte con nnder no 
Cirenmeatanons be more exant than those obtulunbls by an ordinary theodolitz As 
this new instrament ia moreover rather cumbersome, explorera will be well md+iaed 
if they confine themac!ves (0 the theodolite, which enables them to vo elfictentiy wil 
the werk that ia required of them. 


E.G. Ravexernn. 


«The Trade.” 

In the gixteanth century seme part of the Broton Sea—apparently the fairway 
of Ushant—was calli “the Trae.” It le repeatedly mentioned in the first-volumo 
ofthe Colendar of State Papers for Henry VITE, Here are some Instances :— 

November 17th, Lil. No. 1980.—The Kings of Aimgon and Eugiand asrey 
te herp the aca from the Trade to the mouth of the Thames.” 

451%, So, 4033,—The same two kitys agree “to end to sea o anfliciont Try, 
viz, tires thounanid ten on the part of Engla=d to protect the Chawnal hetween 
the Trade and the mouth Of the Thames, with three thousenil on the part of Araget 
fot the parte beyond tha Trade” —_ 

Other Instances ary Nox 151%, 2243, $877, 4005, 4919, 4020, 4056, In some of 
of “tho Broad Sound before St. Matthew's” I have ne tote of the term In the 
Paston Letters, nor does it ccour in any of the later Calendars; bet within thom 
last tow das, in the course of editing the naval. papers of 1658 for the Navy Eeoonds 
Soctety, T have mot with it in the letters of Sir William Wynter. Wynter had then 
bean ot gen for fifty years, more or Jese—ho served in the expedition to Lelth in 
1544—aiel his language may have-been @ little old-fashioned; Wat ina letter to Sin 
FP. Walayngham of June 20th, he mys—“Them arrived at Dunkirk lately certain 
Bettany ahipe, wliowe tarinors whould give out that they came in company fron 
Cape Finisterre with 10 ehips.of war of the king of Spain's, and how that they 
-feriel from them upon the coast of Brittany near the ‘Trade; since which time we 
finve bad! perfect intelligence thal the Queen's Majeuty's ahip, the Elimbeth 

Ons mt, hath been within the Trade and thereabouts, Likewise wa have 
spolon, with the mssters and company of three flybouts ... that were In Hochelle 
five des pest, and come along all the oust of Brittany and through tive ‘Trade... ." 


_* A-vory chigunt 5-in. photo-thoadolite is deserited in Dr, Koppo’s book, ft packs 
aie 18 inebes igh ‘Thie box serves aan “dark room" for 
dovdoping thy piates,.and eontsins wrersthing needed for photographic purposes. 
Lactowr, of Viewns, sels an eight-inch photo-thoodolite, weight 19 panda far £4m 


MEETINGS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION Tsg2-o9. Gif 


Neither Howard, nor-vet Drake, Penner or others of the eeoinen in the fleet 
apenk of the Trade, thongh they repestedly mention Tahant—or, as-it often appears, 
Yewshante; amd Slt George Carey, writing to the Forl of Sussex fom tho Isly-of 
Wight, on: July Sath, says, * The Meets keep thectireet trnlé anil sliot Into the meq qt 
ofour seht;? whore “the treale"” would seem to mean “the fhirway of the Channel,” 

AMy- impression fa that the earlier term tho Trade” applied mo general-way to 
the seo off Deshant, aa the pomt to which all the routes of the old. trade to. Borer 
conversed; but Inhenld be very grateful for any clear and distinc! information on, 
thi aibject, and for any rélveency to ite wee earlier than 1912, of later than 1588, 

J.K. Laworron.. 


OBITUARY. 
Captain tl. Leases MoLxop, IN, died on October 25th. Hoentered the nary in 
T6dl, wasappointed Tithe Consul at Mozambique in 1856, and remained there until 
185s. At thot time the slave trade was carried on most actively on the east const 
of Africa, and-not only many of the Potturuese officials from tie governor-zeneral 
slownwirds, bat also Prenokmen and others upenly angaged in it. ‘The Eritial | 4 
Comer! naturally tell wider the displessure of those who profited by the slave-trada; 
hile house was attocker!, ail tile wife pearly died of poison administered. bya physician | 
wito had hoon called in professionally, It-waa greatly to the fearless exposure of | 
the state of affaire by the British Conml that matters began to meni. Tn is6d-99 
OCaptzin MeLeod hell the appointment of Cons) on the River Niger. He was the 
nuthor of Travels in:Eastern Africa ' (Londen, 1885); of * Madarasear wil) ity 
Poopie® (1805); of “Notoe on the Zambesi from Quillimane to Tete," pibliahed 
in cor Proceedings (L839 p.363); and ofa camber of vilualie official reports,: 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1893-94. 


Fire! Ordinary Mecting, Norember 15th, 1893.—Cteuexts B. Manknam, Esq. 
CB, Tis. President, in the Chair, 


The Parsment made the following remarks on taking the Chair:— 

As this ia the first time [ bove hod the pleamre of addressing you os your 
Pretident, I take the opportunity of mying that it will be my plan eulimg os | 
‘otenpy this Chair to Inform you promptly and fully of everything that ly likely ta 
interest you, and of every measure that is adopted by our Gouncil, at the ovening 
Tosetings, and it will alas be my endeavour to prevent any difference even of the 
slightest kind from arising between our Counvil and the fellows, I was brought ap 
at the feet of Bir Roderick Murchison, the greatest of our Prealdents, and I sbull 
endemvour to follow in his footsteps. 1 shall remember his conviction, which is also 
ining, that ihe tost important point for the welfam and well-being of this Soclety is 
that there sbonid be complete accord between the Council and the great beady of the 
fellows, IT have pleasure alse in announcing to you several measures that have been 
gidiopted within the last year, ond which, I trust, will redound tothe usefulness and 
ioredit: of the Society. As you are aware, at the beginulng of the present year the 
nonihly publiention aaimed s new form; not only was itty have o more atigactive 
appearance, bit it was go planned as to be in fact a monthly geographical magasinn 
embmeing the whole field of Geography. Testimonials from all hands, both from 
the pre-and from individuals of eminent position at home ond abroad, assur te 
thet the enterprise of thie Siclety in carrying ont one of its main objects, the 
diffusion of geographical knowledge, has been moot succeseful, "The sale of "tho 
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Journ! to the geunral pmblic 4 steadily: Increasing, and this, gomibined with the 
theressing pumber of advertisements, will, it is hoped, in coarse of time more than 
‘cover the extra expenses. With the new year, 1894, pur Supplanentery Papers will 
assume anew anil more attractive form, with a tesslt, it ly hoped, if increasing the 
wile outside the Society; we have several very impottant aud interesting works on 
"hand to be issued in thie form, na the finds of the Society mimit-of it, Our 
Woratian, Dr. Mill, hes been giving a course of lectures, under tho Society’s auspices, 
at the London Institution, an Geography as applied to Commerce; and though the 
fee charged is mall, the attemlance ia so satisfactory that it is hoped the expenses 
of the lectures will he covered. ‘The second course of a series of lectures hy Mr. 
Matkinier, on Geography and History, will be civen in the beginning of the new 
year, ‘The lectures for young people at Chriatinas havy hoon kindly undertaken by 
ont Secretary, Mr, Fresiiliekl Last year the expenses were more than vovered, anil 
this yene 1 have no doubt'they will be equally succesafal. I may mention, also, that 
during the yoar we have established the most friendly relations with all tho other 
qoographical pocietles in the Empire—toth Great Brituin and the Colonies, so that 
any fellow of the Royal Geographical Society will always find » welcome among oar 
sister inatitations. Last month I visited the Geographical Societies of Tyneside, 
Liverpool, and Manchester,and opened their sessions by reading papers. Lexperieuoed 
quost cordial receptions; and I can testify, frowi personal observation, that thes 
eccisties are flourishing, and are likely to do much good You may also be in- 
terested to know that'a completo new catalogue, arranged acoording t@ authors, ein 
‘an ndyanced stato pf preparation, and nt the same tinw un exhaustive subjest- 
catalogen le in hand, aeuh when cumplete will be of invaluable service to all 
‘futerestel in gnography. 

The Pasanuerr then delivered his openios address, 

There was the usual roouption, anid an exhibition of recently-eequired photogmphes, 
itlases, otc., in the tea-room. 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGE BOBERT MILI, D.Sc., Lilrtriun, R.G.8. 
Tax following obbreviations of nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
ture publications. Geographioal 


to initiente the saree of articles from of 
names aro in each Oase written im fall — 


A. = Aondemy, Acadomio, Akademia, Mag. = Mugazine, 
Am = als, Annales, Anialen. P. = Proceedings 
i. = Ballotin, Rollettino, Boletim R= , 
Com. = Commer, Commercial, Ker, = w, Revue, Revista, 
ak= Rendue & = Soviety, Socl’td, Seclekab. 
G.= Ge Rindba deci: tte 
2s n = shotions. 
Gra ~ Oona Y= veri 
1 = Institute, Institution. Verh, = Vethanfiangen, 
J. = Journal. W. = Wisensehaft, and compounds, 
M. = Mitivitungen. 4%. = Zeltechrife 


necount of the sinbieuity of the words slaw, quarts, &c., the size of books in 
tha list ta demoted b o lingth and breadth of the inches 
inuvest half inch. "The sive of tha Journal ts 10 OF. tsa an na 
Brittah 


Inlands. ' ‘Bartholomew: 
— Ganettoer of the Britich Toles Statistics! and Topocmphieal. With , 
Conspa Supplement, 1801, and appendicra Edited by John Bartholomew, 





ris Edinburgh, Juha Barthelme & Co [IRS]: siz 10} x7, 
Bp HL, 670, amd asi. Price 1%. Gd Presented by the Pultishers: 


Thu onl tines fo thy ental book af rofiremmen trom the former edition publiahed: 
Mestre lk " fuction of plow ta’ 


Black (ee Procesdings 8 (EAST), 805) ar the reduetion of pr 


cbetiitd, the omiaion of the twenty-three inspe and cf many of the stathatical 
eppeadites amd the addition of = talular slatement of the congue of TS91, api: 
“grion irl md command) statistion 


Ministize deja Goerre. Servine mdoeraphiqne de MArméy Rapport 
wus lee Travaux exdenivde en1k02 Paris, 1299: vice 9 x ttf, pp. 20. 


i ‘Pommerania. Giohus €4 (1895): 837251 Tesch, 
Ueber Dinan und Dilivialumlo ouf den pommerchen Ineain, Vou 
Prof W, Dhockn, Greifswald. 
An interesting notioa of tho sand<tunes along the Baltic. connt, slowing he 
Impertines of wind wetinw on placislslrift anil mver-lorme aind ia modifying the 
eonlineration of tho eonot-lende aro two mape of typical dune-formationa 


Greece. Hedazer. 
Greece, Hanithonk for Travellors By Hart Bedeker, Socom) reviand 
litt, ‘Lelpeic, Karl Ikedeker. Lagden, Dulan & Ci, 184 repays 
ais Of} x 4}, esiL nel STK Mope tod pling = Price & quarks. 
Prevented ty Moorrs, Dutau a (Ce, 


Reveral few mapa and plans have been aduded to this edition, 


Observations on the Glaniation, of Iruland ty Karl Groeuan; xp, 
Hive Dx Aj, pp We With map anid plata Brean the “ Glaeialiq's 


Mayusiny "for Aipteuber. ; 

Ths author visited Tooland In 1802 with te speeist oljrct of studying the glacial 

Pleromiarn of the idtand, His route lid north trom Meykjavik and Gien eaalward 
parallel to the north comet. 


Troland—Aran Islea P. A, frich A.B (136003) = THRE, Haddon and Browne, 


The Pthorgraphy of the Aran, Ialandu, County Galway, Dy A. G 
Haddon, Professor of Zooloey, Dublin, and ©. 7. | aah z 


A ralonlila shady of ove of the mest imular peoples of the Mrtieh latands, i}ustrated 


hy 8 sumber of obamet erietic photographs, 

i Tatands. (Ladwig Salrsterj 
ae as ree Iomitu, Enstes Heft: Vitleano. Sino 1p x 1% pp, xi 
madd 5, 


Motcy, 1553, resented by the Authey, (he dpehsdiebs duadseiy 
Thaes singularly gorgeoua volumes, Woriliy of nxhibition as specious of the bight 
dirtal the maperssalor and prliler, are sHetates todd by nometons otererings, aii) thenvare 
Heaps ef both talumia: A special notion met bey ikevoted to thuir geograplioa) aspects. 


Fai enbdesore lo Ministre de lInetruation ator et des Heatix-Arie tn 


fweltes Hott. Salina. Sine 1§ x 15, re x. op 72. Prig, Moetneleb 


iaston Arohtuloghyan wn Portizal of dune ly eud Ue I'Eepes Par 
AL Alerawdre Hen : 4) F. Lerous, 1500; size 10% eh rp ae 
Plates, Presented by the Author. ; 


The Biver Western Dona ( Zapindnoye Dein) Lintoriéal ond 
geogmpbieat ketch, “By NY topuuce’ Vnalde tome ye 512 Wieh 

muiey 
The author, who ia a -well-koown of Wet Eossian on =, es 
eullactend in thew holiy: volume nll tat fe aan the fiver aad the Bic pncsip sy {ts 
banks A tull geographical disetiption of the Dung, jis tebutarics, eanals, mund banks, 
alanis, fern, and fauna be kes, aul tt te followed by most vuluubiv historical date and 


arimologiral descriptions of towns, catlas, &<. 
No. Vi—Deceunen, 1393, ] 20 


— 


_ 8 


as ees ae | 


aa ee | 





taken by the wuthan, Ridin paek Landen. Willies 

oo 1808: size 8} x G pp. xik. ond SO Prine the preter hrs 
ee tala ec mgerte mavens, Sova face 
ears. hhe reali tinplenasst tm prisonment, vas 
ocveful in aera taco. thtowt of the viper Fessuriiem ir soiey yeast 
ee net few! parmilvy of hie personal ee gives a 
wiutsmneney ot tha gregmphy ated history of Yemen. Numerous illustrations 

{iia enlae of toe books which te alao furnished with a skeloh map of the author's 


Asia-Minor. Clothe 83 (1803)- 349-304, 64 (1898): 153-108, Lin-202. Belek. 
Untersuchungen wet Beison io ‘Tremkenkesien, Hoch-Annenlen unl 
Kanlisien. Von Dr. Waldemar Deluk. 

Balesdisten—Quetta. a 3 
Seed apg poster de ey Ae compares by the tate 3fr TR. RB, 


Golwala, and published ly BR. Ro Golwala & Co, Quetim, 1893; siad 
4x Bb, pp. 1k Prewented by Major BH, Barnaby. 


Sueldiee q terlef sletely uf Halrichistan, jis extent, ph 


population, plioal divisions, tnvluding Fersiun Boece Reka Kalati, 


anvil Britian 
ani Giichim. Waddell. 
Place- ond Tiiver-Namew tn Darjit District and Sikhim. 
L.A Widdell, sop, [from tha ome of Aebatle oP ir wf 
vol, ta, part 1, No.2, TRL} on 7, Preseatad by the Author. 
J. Aniatic &, Heeyat 62, Pt. IL. (1893): S3-s0, Prain. 


On the Plore of Nerenudam und Purres Leland, Hy D. Prain. 


alana Sata! geass oa pabiadee reac harwelt as botenleal tals vas eres 
bee nuearised in the Minthty Becord. 
Indis —Rajputana—Currancies. Webb, 
Welly wa” Lends, "A. Canetahe Oost aa 10} 4 6h, pS 
ut Premvated by the Publishers, : 


1Eieatented khoging the mint to " 
by a may showing wus of Rijputins, and hy twelve plates of 


Tatlin —Sonth Bihar. 
On sume now oni Hitleknown Hot Sprimes tie 7 inom 
Woaddall, xm, [Reprinted from the Journal af the Asiatic Soke Pray 
pal, apts ii, Ae 3.4800] Caloutta, 2801 alee x rele Fy 

aamoe Surveys Bu.. 


omteal Ly the 
ical wns Tapdeee 8 iy ae Spirit-levelled heiyhts ‘No 7. 
<l Districts, and Coutral Prévinnia 
Reseona 1890-02 ape —e the of the Tidal ond Levelling Part 
J Hi, nue, union the direeticns of Golanel a 


Strahan, ne, I or-Liereral, motions Ht Pub- 
‘Vahod tinier de lhe der f Caen or R. Thn ae uz, Barrera taal 
ot lodia, Debm Dron, 189% stew Of % 6, l'vice 1 rapes, Pre 
vented by the Surrey of India. 


Netsn amt Goeligin and Goagraphio Jupana. Von Dr. Bamand 
Soeacin. trae, Justus Porthos, 1893: si 
Mor rey uo ze 18, pp 44, Moyo. 


Topsncungrhet No. 108 of Sat Fearon Mtr De wi 
Ne sa plenive eruptions of Sdrane aad Raaalean, thon details le poke eS 





= 
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of thm ecntmal arva'te: the inland Keown the fons mm, 4 ite 
tolatinn ts oirepeeiia ilies Blapoeet ie ri ee Heres <item, ak es 


eistive celine Tan's the crgraphy of the w sets Veseauad cee yb da 


nee Picts at Martine Bodo, Carita Hetla d'im voyage welentifh 
ree Menge mulaid, Gonbve, A. Churhuliex, IS0¢i wim 105 
pot S'resented hy Pyoyieenir Pal Chute. 
codlogion! stjuc\e iu the Malay Archipelogs in ‘180, with Habe ul 
‘tate went foto weofnl om the tin, This iy an totreLmotion: t the 
Guinihol study of tlic terrestrial end musrino fauna, whirh it-woe the ohiect of the Bale 
tiinraliste iy collect anil deseriba 


‘Roport on the JalfJercealen Tatlwey: with qiane). Foreign Uillice 
TAL Miaeollavesrie Serler No azkee, By Couenl J. 


Liickeon, Joromlem. Sie 1x 6, pp. & Prive ri 


A shor) peeomal of ide railway wee jcivem in thy Procoofingy, Vol. XIV, p. Stil. 
‘The See hyper Roport iv valoabip om ooconnt of ite ea of thie bor Tiny ‘on a barge 
ttralu and iw goods train rom each way Uelly between Jali, and 
maa nig vac widition to the plane for wtonding the railway mentioned in fie pote 
ge to, the project of carrying: thi line on to TivArish atid flemoe posibly to Jalen 
tullways bee beew disetere!, The iets ie af earrsing at 
En Ry Aisa fo seuantllon WHN echirw tGnke $9 leciia hea aluo been spoken of 


Waddell 
Tianovery nif thi) exect Rite of Agoka's Clissio Capital of Tatalipuim, the 
Politothra of thy Greeks, ntl description of the anperticisl Temalun By 
CAL Waildall, an, Galoutin, Renal Seeretariat trom, LAGS: pie 1 xc 
Sh pp, Mey, plate, aed plow. Preeestel by the fictlue, 
Mr. Waddell claims ta tava diworered the vzuct etta of Patelipuira, which ho 


Ineet in the ticck of land Iving between the old dhannol of the Sim River ond the 
Ganeee at t their junction, ssid inttoeiabely ailfaront to the oslurn eley of Potnad 


Tibs. —— 
An Englihyoman in ‘Thibet, By Annis B Tayler, Sire Mx Gf, 
PE UL From the * Notional Revine "for September, 129, 


AFRICA. 
Afrize 
The Story of Africa ond ite Exploters. By Robert Brown, mop. Vol, 1, 
The River. of it pe—The Great Lakes—Acmes the Continat—Tho 
Congo. With twa hundred original iitustrationn Louwlom, Cnasell & Co. 
Lege? alee LO) o¢ 7d, pp. with mtu SS Ppetetileel hy fhe Pudbaliahers. 


Being popular rother then eyatoruile in ta plan, thle book aliald helm tod 
kuewlodin uf Affrios ‘(ti atiariens whem @ terre “elaborate tomiles wohl 


Tu this yolumo Dr, Erown. hie wrnilesd hinmelf at th hap 0 of | se 


Deg saree ph Dr. Susie writes thy claptnr-om * "Tha Rh 
aflce tee minatder Cainer amt Mr PB. rasta cemtri pir af 
sm telly the story of the explomtion- 0f thi Cons, 


Cost 
Progress of African Phitotogy up to the year 1895.° Pre | 
for a ph hie Of the World at Us, b Beet tcl 
Lin, With: thre appendioa:—a. Li ial "Vals he of Lan 


aes Ds loartin, Localities aod Authorities, | to ISO. ik List uf 
Tneseiationns of tue Bible (oboe of part up s0 Leh. Let of Scholuns 
his have exasstoniel tie on lene bie shore i London, Kllict Stock, 
F808: wes >< G, pr. 4 Feral ny 
Dr. Cnet vieww Philolory on on Be arkncae ned i Aik! Wiis, 
doen of that sointoe Hin GbGbh*Deywloal,' amit its saccaa * * Palitkat bet eed ana 
® fourth seo diutinedy tearked ant,  Wahrasrspical " and A ee This littia 
fook fi & upp et im iho suiier's comprohensive * Skutels of dhe Mod cert Tea ti etngete 
af Africa,” p fh DSS, corrying [ie valimble lables on to ff) 
26.2 


a 


“7 : _—_ a ine w. 


British Central Africs. ‘Rankin. 
‘The Zaubeul Yasin end Nraselanil, hy Daniel J. Rankin. Rdinhargly 
| ail London, Wilttam Blackwood & Saux, 1895 - oe eee 


278. With map wad Tlastrntions, Prict itu Gt Preaentéd by the 
Puhisshere. 


Mr, Renkin wiite with » eareuem tam jn travellers, and depicts In eh bark 
colouts thé Jifo and sete fag hows b und re ny whom he epooméend. in hiv 

corte eal eT it Nyland A choptie ou Mombass, aud aguther on 
Bast Aftican coast, give @ wider mope to the work than the title 

“re niet Mr. Rankin’s views of tbo administration of Britieh Oentral and South Affe 


British East Africa. MDermort. 
Tiritleh Eout Africe of [hon, a History cf the Formation and Work of tle 
in] British Mest Aftica Company. Compiled by the authority of the 
Uiseetors from offlizial documents end the rovers of the ‘Dente sg By 
AE eg OT eT 
x x ane oF wtp a 
(portrsdl of Sie Wn Mackinnon.) Pramnbedt by Use Pultlaers 


This timely yuluwe is we a ae anil siralghtforwant eydtume af the origin and 
of the tecgotiation 


Campany, commencing with the first * for 
cossion of the Snltan ot Zan aregnert: cost me entry ti ee the 5 Ve and tronblewome. 
as to spheres of iniluenre German Company, especially 
“ 
anil 





Vitn, Mande, Patta,: ond Wi Wann Th x fllow several chaptors deseribing - 
7 anata per Rog tet + sean i Up ap paca eae J . 
¥. bouselle append ice, seed. See 
Peta oceoiiiia and dipiatenile ee af the book. 


Thore is a goed index. 






i 
a 
i 


epeque Copia, Par EB. Amidlinusn —_ 
a ee ee . 


fe vety Teurned and jaborion trenfise eeographiy The author hae 
: nisl Arabic MES, preserved fy sheet pal libnaties of Raroge . 
with thy excaption of those of Herlio, Vienna, and Bt, I’stersbarg, and bas called trom 
GE sodas siltagon; Nanslates nad, 1k tke bien Ove 
These am arranged in ul order (sceonling to the Frenek trans ; 
wader each heal f mmmarieed ali that he could ascertain vidfars 


eS a Sohn Augurtue Otonba Payne, 
Preteated by the Authoe. 


A eum ber of taefal bafiden are Jere preserited, incluiting the untive phreses 
waprees the tilles and daties of wificiats. TN 


South Afric Meble ° 
Jagrteresty. veep saint tera. clrmar dpipber ye A tévumd of 
rT Odislon Btates, Tarritosies Eudited by John Noble. “Gass 4] 


weveral 

ic doe & Gn 1883 = size 8) X 8, and 308. 
Town, iy: Me. John nea Pp. xvi. Map awl 
Landon, B Stanford, 1803. Price Se dd. Presented 
fir Ee Beacon ed 


Ths iw lacus of Ue ‘Official Finndlicok enitesves mune acount 
rics art kuti d Somth Africa. Seat cathe dy matin 





NORTH AMERICA. 


United States—Mirsinippi Btver. Glazier. 


Headwaters of the Mimwissippt: eompriaing biherapliicul sioteles of ewrly 

ead recent explorers of tho Great Rivey, aml e fall aqocant of the thine 

eonery. emi location of itt tne gourte-in w Toki atin lines. Ry 

Cuptein Willard Glieler. Cleans and New Yorks. MaNally & Us, 

Isa: ate 72 5, pp. 52s. TMustrated, “Presewted by thie Author. 

Captaly Willard Ghszier, whose expeditian to the bewt-wnters of the Missisaipyi |s 

referred th im the Prosecdinga for 187, Vol. TX pp. SE DG, SE, anil TT, pail 8 th 
setond vial to the same mgiou dia LSD with @ pitiaber af friend, ft a feratinas 


rele San ae an explomer aml discovers: huve boon ect oe tnug y abe 


Amoneon ‘uuthoritivs, ond much of this volume la devoted fo personal retorts andl, 


tabbtlous Yindieatlon: The polat at Leste seenia toome & wtmelll cone, wldliveh ded 

(ilagior wecribos te it much acai rate eee In the atednes of a detail 

sorvey. oF tho reghn doth of Lake Bt peographor wold la — 

pron it ee ibetinite jidement on mes seperite existimoe, exact 

ofentation of the wlset of water which the author names after himeelf, The tone be 

Ri 4108 haa no Headey fe bobily uneonvuutionsl in dranzhuenunship; that on y. 310 
h with an. “oapprizimate scale or miles,” and the two dilferin their 

topgraniy A ‘Apart ae trifling controversy, the book ia readabla and the 


of fae 


United States—Nebruska Bentley. 
Juhitis Hupleites Unlversity Bindi. Eleventh Serie, VIL-VIIL The 
Condition of thy Western Farmer aa {lInatmted by the Eeounmic 
Of i Nebriaka Township, My Arthur ¥. Bently, a. “Baltimore, 16icte 
wae Sh Gh, pp. De 

An eeeount of Harrisan's Towvelilp in Nebraska, 


Tinlogia CantalsA det oata, or Contritirtinns to the Hnowlidico of thm 
ntl Fiera of Mexioo and Central ares Edited hy PL Ducane 


Fones 

Todmen acd Usbert Salvin. Siar apy fend Mandalay. London, 
lished for the Exltorw by HH ortur, A fe Text pp. 55-4: 

Plates LXXIV—XCLX, 


Weat Indies, Exquemeling. 
The Boceateers of Americ. A tre nocomnt of the mot romerinhly 
eaeanits commitiod of Inte years upon Vu consts of tha Weet Todivg by the 
Buccanpers of Jamales und Tortus (buth English anil Feoneh).  Whereiit 
ate contained mor capoclally thn Tnparal Exploita of Sir Henry 

con, war English Jamaican ler, who mocked Portobelly burnt 
Fauatns, ete Ay John Eeyuemeling, one of the Hureameers who wae 

tetthose tragedica Now faithfully rendered intp eosedungr ath With 

milo of ull the Original Encravings, te. Lonilen, Swan Sonnen- 

hein Ge. Oo. 1G: aizo Mx Gh, pp. zuevi and O02 Pie Moe 


hy the Puitisiore, 
hens ry | from the edition of Less, to whict ts added « roprint of tho 
oer Baill Eingrose 18). ominining the Amrciihe git 


' Captuln Hartholunew Sharp and utiere” “Edited wlth an 
pee pt of ata Th ie mn husnilaonae Eoin, reali thy mombey of m vay 


rr iu West. Indian puteny. wlim the Bocenticera wore not yot loat to frelings - 
of paleo and had net wtiolly wuuk jute the igneminy of pirnbes, 
Antarctic Continent. Jh7.8. Supplementary Papers 8 (1809): (07-827, Forbes. 
Tiw Chatlom Tsianie: their Ralation to « Former Scuthen Continont, 
WULA wags, 


This paper wow reail at an evening mecting of the Sociity, wud bs puliliehed etth 
distwales which took place on tle ostasina. . “ 





_ fait 8 080 sch ses, 070.004 Rink, 
Nachlall dor ersten Nansen-Ex on, Borichie der Bettie Arkialuk- 
ad Wolome fn (otihash (Uobersetet von Signa Rink in Chriatianil), 
Trouulated ftom native journal, Whew articles baw how the uhespested visit of 
dh. Noneon aml jibe eaohpantions to Gorthanh astixred the quaint litte eommunily: im 
inirirealing oomineniary ot 


‘wlith they eyent s mister pose and Thedentaly they serce wn uti 


Dit. Nanson’s bie book, * Evkime Lifo.” 
Manson's Expedition. Norske (7. 8 deboy 4 (ES92-09); 0-1, Bhorlikke. 
Tin Normky nordpolackepedition, Ko 0. Bjariikke, 


‘This short notion ef thi equipmaunt ofthe From. ia: atcompanicd by ilinetmtions of 
(he ally ae omnpleted, sgl portraits of Nausen aol bile dlaven companions 


‘Peary's First Journey. Borebe @. 8. Achog 4(1899-09): 24-14, Astra. 


Kixind Altay: Loltnant Poury's Grpnlandaskepeilition 1901-02, 


(Obes, Sif) amp, ab ecompt of Poary’s dieovery of Fanon ayer vf Tay. Mr. 
Acris), tt will lie rimembert), wae Mr. Penry's second in coinmet) oy the expedition, 
ami Loa again gone oot with hing on hia present journey. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIO ISLANDS, 


ee eee pesorecel Calvert. 


of Autres By Albert Po Calvert, London, George 
Phtk Ve Son Sm, 1890: wine ih» x ah. wis yr 22. With maps ond 
‘lustre appenilic Trice Ws Web. Preeunted if iy Ud -Publtahers, 


Another enpy, apocially bound. Jtrowented by the Awthor. 
ne theory aot makes no mw lato od to priogty of limovery, 


Mr, Calvert sngarata ni 
ob Hinite hitael? tH i peas ‘oortiin matt area ti) iniivate iin th of our 
know ledie Of Austra tla, accl 


duckemi wlohe dike poerkobteal tue te mune ther -wriliins for 
oo necampony: them. 


Melville. 

~ Seer @ normiive (fm four monthe residenso aun the native: of 

the Morgue Ishinds; or u peop at Polynesian Life Ty 

Heeman Milt, Now cdltion, with a Momeir of the Author andl 

Ulustrationa Lomiton, Jol Murray, 1804: aig 7x 3, pp. xxx: anil 
M2. Price Sa tel Premnted by the Publisher, 


Cinco: a carutive of odvedtitroe in the Sunth Seas; o seyuel to! 


by, the Miurpinse lalatwlees* By Mirman Melviite. Now edition, 
Manoir of the Autbor qui Tihwarntima: ‘London, Joti Murmy, 1508 
time Tp x 3. pp. ccewl om Oe Pde tan th 2g Se 


Mr. Marray hes confereed mm wight favour on tho public by produ 
extth lei dif treat deligsttul truvela, srlilek abound with ad veiiticies pe x te paaaa tha thar 
mow varoless, ate writien with o simple honesty oui Snake thee pi churming aa 


Ulorue girertaothons, aiul detail thy asluto of things In Polynesia half a century ayn 


pele, Taw fle Miler Tile af thee gente pericnitive Nes had net been everyelieng beckons 
in apoo by the tlar and Ph sereshi cy om" — 


Westarn Anstralis. Calvert. 


The Minom] Resswres of Waotern Ausivalla. Dy Albert F. Calvert. 


Lonion, Geeree Philip & Boe, (80S; aise Thx Kr. 180. Prk 
Preeatattiy the Publishers edad en 


AM exoopt thirty gages are devoted t tho doweription of Wost Australian 


flelda; tho tereniider trecta of ofher miners! rescues, Dlr. Culwort imide 

in Waters Australis iy lnhalf wf “ Explurallin gompaniis * la 

Western Austrailia. Sireleh, 
Beieat it Remlte of the Elder es, Exploring Expo Expedition. Gesloey und 


fined Viotar Bitrei 5, pp fos) Boas 


He Sew Hache by o eketch-tmon of the geoloes of the toate, aod by 
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- 


Climate and Faminos Ainstnuet 68 (1892): 78-877. Krebs. 
Witternngsverlegung von nicderen nach bélercn Breiteun. Von Withalss. 
Emile (Berlin), 


ty connect the oocurrenco of of poarcity with weather changos from 

auth th te-aerth in diffitent purta of the iw Pe 

Density of the Earth Site). 4. W. Wien, (Abé 27a.) 101 (1808): 1423-150, Tumlire 
gre byrsmeey Pace themmecrmmi: aus der Sehwerckuhleuniguny und dex 


- er re 


COR, 116 (1805): 1821-1924. Bushansz, 
Suz la ‘deniité tt Valelinivl det eaux de l'Atlentique of de lo Mall 


Summurised oy p. 74, thie volume 
Schott. 
“Wissensehailfehs Ergebnisse einer aur See, rn are in 1 
don Jabron 1501 und 1892. Vou Dr. Ge Schott. Gol Justus 
Hosmoud 1808: eizo 11 x R pp. 132 Mapa, tables, aad Moyram. Price 
This fonns Krgknuungshelt No. 100 of Petersuseas Millediunges, und ite contenta 
will be ceparately smmmarised, 

‘Oceanography —Atlantir. Krimmul, 
Roeledbeschretbung der Mankton-Expelition. Von Dz, Otto Kriimmol, 
Protener der Geouraplile in Kiel. Kiel atul Leigaiy, Lipsius and Tiseher. 

whine x il, 1, pp 330, Alape und iUlustrations, 

Genph le Heoluwhtungen der Planktoa-Bapedition, You Dr. 
Otin Krause), Mit 2 Karten, Kint and tig te atul ‘Tischer, 
tos sine 1px 11, pr 120. Presented by thir Author. 
Those volumes form the groereth hical a ee elrertn publications of the mrientific 
resulle of the voyege of the N estization of the biol neg comtitions of 
the Aftantio Qoean in. 152. The edteatins will nolo « large eae) renee 
om tho various forma of life cotioetod. The narrative of tho 
thie pliyslnal reendts, will be referred to at greater Jemgth in an yay 


Baltic. Ausland 66 (1803); GFT, G4S-E5}, Schick 


Beshocktungen Gher Salzevbalt uml (Marches Geatcht des Morrwassars 
xwischen den Norwegivehen Schon. Von A. Sehiick, Hambarg- 


A discunsion of tho sathod of determining the density of sea-water anit Ete yilue af 
varlotia temporaturcn 
Plant Distribution, Jinnicke. 
Jahrb. Frankfurter ¥. iG se Faia. OEE ES): 1-0, 


oo mraaisests “Anartise thrvn Eiefleee anf dis Geehlchte der 
Zuroya. = Voit. De Withota: Jiianioke. 
A. short weatizo on the Amoriont plants futroduced to Rarope, 


GENERAL. 


Titioessy int aations! Siiney Len, Vol. xxxyi- 
Malthue—Masnn By mie Gar neon: ailzo 0) x OL, 
pp. vi and 447. Price iin” 


Sve Lager pheenie pan ren akg Spencer ch er of Inas eonnoctel with. 
trave! —Sir John Mazmloville, be P. Warner: James my pien 
> Charlee 


Lee 


eae J. Grant pee Pe by G Y Besse > LSertenunest- 
General Markhiurn, by 1. 31. sanasor’ Marsden. iv H.C, — 
Williae: Maredin. by Warwick Weith ; Charles Tliotnne Marvin, by G. C Houde: 


John Mason, by 











+ 








‘Qhurch Missionary Society. 
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Biegreaphy—De Candoile Draitecle Runclorhas (7, 16 (1803) < 40-40, Welkenhanar. 
Alphonse die CamJolle, Vou W. Wolkenhiiuder, ith portrait, 
Cartior's 
The Hesuita in Europe of Cartior’s Explorations, 1612-1005. By Justin 
Winer, Oumbrilge, [Mos]. J, Wile & Bon, 1892: site Sh x 4, 
pp. 1 Peomcutedd by the atuthar, 


Proeilings of the Chuycl) Misdonary Soclety fir Africn and the Hist. 
Ninety-fomrth: Your, 102-93, London, 1683 :‘siny ©} x 34, pp Lsavili, 
S00, amd (CH) Miye, Presented by the Church Mizionary Seton. 


Cotambus, Noreke 7. Sirhig 4 (1852-08): 67-25, Storm, 


Dy, Gustav Atom; Cotumbos pi Island os vere forfedres oF 
eel ah era torre » sr opdagulear } dut 
Discuzeing the rulution whieh the Norse discovery of America boro to tho riyage of 
Calomlinnk 
A Goenptete Dallection of the Treative wot Conventions, and Reciprocnl, 
Repilstione ot present subsisting beteren Ort Britain amd Foreign 
Powers, &c., “i Qumpilel,.. . and edited by Sir Edward Hertalet, 
Letts xvii. London, Butterworths, 1893: alee 0% 6 pr. xxail, 
vane TERS. 


This riume cuntaines tha trative: aint otler dooumenta from Jatary Jet, JERSE, to 
blishod In previous 


December Sist, 1800, and some of eorlicr dates which were nol po 


volumes. 


Geographical Exhibition. 202 2, Bele G. 1¥ (1899); 301-250, 


“ei “DB xposithon Gdographiqna ile Mioneog in DEE. | Pag Me Edits) Belay 
Tia a goed genera] accognt of Mie Mossow pooeraphical exhibition, whileh duo! 
Plare last year sail eveited an Interest in thie water uc Dhand apes teas Whe 
exhilition waa roally both interesting and important, giving ocondion for a -cumbur of 
birt lia which various Case of exhibits wae dnsertbed apckuliehe Tb 
“sod rhe ateparrcre es roa am) thy a es Nia the dread of choter did 
data ting Shoeow, wer meh impresaed b Te worl 
Gouge lip the aitielal googreplilcal tnatl ithe arene ae 


= oars Sraphte lone ies Chabsee da rerii Bes ~ 
a Geopraphin Py tra uireraité. Par Ma ¥ | 
Doctuures Avignon, Becnin Frisres, 1893 ote 10% G8. pp- 52 


A einyer, luk pot too, good-natured, hist, pointing aut ithe all Se 
elunnutary text-book written ty Frnmiah gengruphoss ¢f atpeacite Ps iTS oe h-: 
os 8 acy ge ere SVE. Bsn, 1803... - — tier rebeti vor 
rime Wager Coble, Inehre Mriles 1600-5 sles 9 op. Deh. 
Price (2 amerks, 2 Hy Pee 
‘This invaleable epitome of Ihleal progress contains log on = Ad 
Piiyanral Grrecragity in General," by Dr, eee and Dr, Rudol oh: paige dn 
(ielgzrival Arpt of Payuieal Geogmphy” (IV. 1890-02), hy Dr. ras Touts : 
@Pepert oi Oeccamemphy for 1891-02," seater 0. Kram: “Report on the 
Genemphy of Plante (1800-02>." by De 0, Dende: “Resord of Gongraphiin) Ex- 
pee ‘iy, Extne- f Revious,” by Dr. FP. Hale, fer Austrolosiy andl Afriieg « 
Dr, G. Wegener, saluted by Professor 1 N. Anwheeliin, of Moseow, for Asin (this 
weetina is exorpiinoally rich in Rosana exploration), De. W. Siovera for Latin Amerien, 
mid Lr. BO Weigani for Novi) Amerina Last iin the table of oontenis, though (rst it 
Whar fob, is pape by Profisor Bell on “Progress in the Stady of Gotegraplival 


Matic, An Basay on Uly Dicoverr of Anmrina. By Madox 

enritha ko. Wis stab se Castes By Thoras Binbhiens, g eA hey 

“ayy ime oe Oo. 1290) ain ‘it. i 

Te CL Sewpented by tho Puibhisbers, 68) Eh Sviil. end. 20) Price 
Farther notice will be take of this book. 


SEW MAPS. et 


pea ey tee Diseererivs Dependonyles, atl Mfieelons in Asia mod Afrlem, 
Conpiled. by abe Ber, oD, 'Orsey im Lemon, W. TL - Alby & ete 
POF: sie GG, yyy ev ond Price Te Gd. Proawted Iycthe 

Publishers. 


The lite ia same whut tls a9 the volume deals mally with iho aeeleeingtioil 
of aca Ta iuanane wil | Tndin, At the beginning, fifty pages are rho 
to Portugie discoveries and conquests in the fifteenth and ge Soni sien! 
te remainder of tho work ts divided Into four bales, ontitled saperserel The 
Portnguese Miedons in Southern India, ‘Tho ebjogation of the Hirsh, 
Buliesyiont Missiow iy Bother Indin, with special roforenee to tho Syriana, 
Portiiguess Micsiows, with apecial rufurenue to miler Miadonary Eiferts in South 
Tmiia.” Thoes tiles ar desoriptive of tho auhjoct-matter: bot the otility of tha whaln 
aa a work of refirenes ia noutrallecd by the waut of au fedex, 


Transit ef Yonus. ——— 
Observations of the Tranalt of Venn, i Decombor, 1874; made gi Stations 
a Sew Sontl Walen Under the direutlin of PLC, Muaseell. ma. &e: 
L Potler, 1892; eee 11x Y, pp. saviil am) 49, Ltwatratead 
Oe ylolugvanhs ami diracoings. 





NEW MAPS, 
By J. COLES, Map Curator, E.G.8, 
‘England and Wales Ordnance Survey, 
Publiitiona isiond einod October 12th, 1893. 


i-inch—(ianerel Maps — 
EwoLast ssn: Wares —276, 277, 278, 292, 040, 548, engraved In cibliney 
203; 2S), 255, 27 271, hills whadid in black and lawn, Je, each, 
Inetaxn 184, hills plindeal, Le 
Soornamp:—I10, bills shaded, Le 

Cineh—County Maja :— 
EXGLAND 4Nn Wales:—Yorkshire, 70 sow. sun. ew. 106 sow, 142 wn, 
iM a,, 160 s.e,, 173 5.7, 57, 191 5. 192 we, 20) ww, ew,, Tt 0, 
205 on, la) cach. 


a Mapa :— 
asp Wates:—Lanocashiro, XX 1, [te Gd. 5 15, Sx,2 LTE f, 


Sha pene G10, dee eal; ae 14 de: BLY. 8, 463 


albas 1h LinlGds 1h in c ERTY A ei EVIL 28, bi. 

calli: aS Say "Sa ‘tat k Si: 0, Bey 7, Macy 8, tac 10,68 18 Se 

LXXI, 1, 4s; ep 15 and: ib ee LXXXL 4,2: XOD 1, Ba 
day 5, Be; O,4e.: 8, Sa.3 0 16, 11, 1, ate ote St van , 4,5, 8, 


onal il, 2, 18, 14, 15, 10, 40. i, Tada. : 

tie a RE GLA de 7215; 16 Baca: OVE 
By ds,; 7, 8 Ge pach fooler), Yorkshire, TV 4. fa; SIL 1); 3, da 
3 Bas Nh 5 1, 4s ouch XIV. 10, 13, 15, at XXV- 


m4 


co 


LIx. 285,700 das emistss 30,2404 11, 14, de deh: pao 
Se i, Be: FT. 2, 8, 4, 6,9, 10, 12,14, de each 
15, Ga; If, ae: LXXXVIIL 1, 2,5, 10 13, 4a anh: GXEKIX. 16, 15, 
16, 4a oor; CXLVI. 2. a5 %, de; fy; CLY_12, dey CLAXIL 
1285, de each; OUXNXVILL etd, 1, 14, 6 4a eno = COL 


ds 
rita 4.443 OOH ats a es 
ceak 


570. NEW MAPS. 
10, das U1, Ges COXXXY, a feet COXLY, 18 4a. 
COXLVE. 8 8. fa tach te 40; COXLVEL 0, Se; a eh in Sey 
6, Gx; COLAL 1,te: 6, 11, de each: COLXIL 1 rhe 
68, 7, 8 10, de eowh; 12, Sa > 13, 14. 15, 10, de ean; COLXVL. is, 
CALS, 4s.; COLXXXYV, 1, Le Gd Cooloured). 
Town Plans—5-foet ecale>— 
Tendon (Revision), ¥. 50, 90: VI. 34, with honsee stippled, 24, Gt. each. 
Toews Plans—il)-foot scale — 


totic aae ena ), EXE 15, 4, Se; UXT. 18, 6 Ue Oey 
7, te Gd; Ti, We ely 12 1e Gd; LX 3M, Ge (coloured) This 
town ie now completes ity 77 sheets; Index Is not yet 

orkahire), with 


% ), ew OLXEX. 14, 15517, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
=, 35: CLXXXVL 9, 2.3, 4, 5, 7,8, D, 10, 12, 18, 14, 15, Sa Od: each. 


Thio tows) fe complet ii 21 whevts. Indox, 4d. rymosth ana York» 
sliire), houses ati stippled, VI. 14 14.125, 2a a oe and oho 
). rovierd edition, CXXTITL 3 1, 24: OXMIM € Qe: 
TL 8, 3. 4.8 12, 12. 14, 15 CRT 6, 11, 2a. ddl each. 
UZ. Stanford, Agent.) 


Castrme: X L 36, Limeux; XVI 57, 
anet: Nt Ax-lee-Thermre: XVI 35, > XVII, 87, SL 
Paul; HL. SS, Vrades; X XIX. 80, Bviea; XNIX. +0, Vicor 


XXEX. 
41, A) ; XNX, 33, Corie : XXX_40, Bo Scag ee Zicavo; 
a Aor escuvato; XXXL 10, Aléria; Exx1 Sari-di-Porte- 
Veenhiin saat ty aaek thest 75 heaton 


mw sama Konig!. Prouss. Landes-Aufnahme, 
‘ , Deutucben Relehes, Beal 1+ 100,00, or 1-3 statute mile to an 

' ich He — von dor Kartegry, Abthoitung dor Kinigh Phones 

: BUS, “Sheets —t30, Borkuw; 488, Hof: 017, (fee 

: eos at Walllciveie Price, 1-3 mark onch ebect. 


‘ Vogel.. 

Karte de Deutesbon Relehe im Masstah 1 : + BO0,060 (or 7-1) stat. miles to 

on neh) unter tinktion ta Dr. ©. Vogel anayefiilirt in Justus 

> trgiedeecnrapennd a in Gothen 27 Blatter In Kupferstich. Price of 

the complete muy, 42 eurrhe 
dd) Ay mh Bee Sen re elle ing ioe nt Empim le 

complete. 18 le twelve yours xince it was omnmanord, and have 
eniniled.« vast amount of werk Aaa epocimen eect es mts 
desired. aud reflovta eredit oo all euieineosiod, be: hs The hillwork te iu 

aral ba moat affective, the lottottoer clear, aul ‘Ube. gaat tivaet rivers and lakes are in 

For of genera) rofrenon this muy will be found much more convenient 
shes tbe rument survey tuayp. un the eealé af 1: 100,000, the hulk of whieh, 
tadeed, rm it woguitesd for private collictioes The ports, vach containing two 
inaype, my he separately, and an index of all the rise web appear cn the 
map will iy be inated, 
Moat Blane. 


The Chain uf Mont Blase, by E Whympwr, after tho surveys of Set > 
Mionulet, General Dufour, Mr AU A. Mellly. Bagraved by-J. 
Jun. Seale, 3: 106,544; or 1-03 wtat milée to un inch. 


by Whym per, Einy, 
This twp Lee Leer sate Saentiad Bs Mr. Edward Whymper, from all the mest refichle 
wontons, from hia own personal Saacwationk Tt contains several important 


curTet= 
tlona Gn previous) ished m Ts denen In « temarkably clear and effective style, 

‘ a af coins It shows the author's routes, routes of cies 
mountulnoura, anit froutiera heights azo also shown in Enctish fect 
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lodian Athos. (Qhmrter Shecte: 44, NF. Part of Cute (Bombay Prosi- 
dexoy) - 329, NB Parte of District habbinaper (Asaeay 498 Mist 
amd sont ye 100, BW. a ally pyres tz, Ciachar onl 
Gant ul Pa Manipnr a sttligg kno : 


Parts of Ceol Nowsbera. Badrawar, and Jummoo 


Territory). 68, Digtrinte Parnktabad, Manipurl, Kurwals, C eg 


of thy sete Won pba Ba with BEaDET Hartoi, Vaap 
yudh, aed Part of G pur (Native Stutes). 7a, 
Frei feowarks dal, Indur, Molak, S Tiwton: and Khormamet 
Nitem's Dontinione District Chaude aud Native State cplania 
istriote Medak, Yelzunilal, Kha- 


aan mt N Nalgunda (CNisam'’s Dominions 
(aad Presidoucy) Pat of District Satnbalpur and wa States 


of Raigarh, Sam rapa CL 
and Baud, Atbnimlik and (Orissa Tributary States) 116, Parts 
Districts Onttevk, Puri, ual Tributary States of Rarainba, Nayepur, 


Brapes, Tigiria, Xo, (Bangat)—lodia, 4 showite: sallws ware with Sen 


cat te alphabetical lixt of stations on Rellwaye, 

‘onencotad to dune Sth, 1802, L lech to G4 miles 2 Sheet«—Bonibay Suz- 
» | iueli 0 @ milo: No 188, Parts of Barada State ond 

Diss Seon ed, as , Districts Bolgaum and Bijapur, aod 


Boies Tlimterg. Be Seasote 1890-91. jub 
Survey, inch to tale, "3 or 21%, a Tisteied Fororopore, and Bahawalpur 
State with ov a District Montgomery. ree ype 1800-70, 1877-70, 
and 1887-58 Districts Feromycce, an hiana and Sik 
Btatea Seimpotie 1887- 4 anil TSS3-00, 246, ees S codhhatin ais’ 
Feroreqerr, wel Sik!\ States, Seasune 1887-88 anil 1880-90, No. 255, 
District Hisear. und Patlalar State, Sessoms 1647-00, 1870-72, 1989-34 
and 1888-4). No. 27}, Pasta of Districts Lodbiona and Karnal, and Sikh 
States. Sessew $887-8% No, 273, District Kanwl, and Bikh States 
Seasons 1970-72 and 1887-48 —Asenm Surrey, | incli. to a Lang Bheet 
No. 25 Cin Bidition, Districe Kunuup, Sonsona [880-88 aml 1882-86, 
No, 97, District Lakhimpur. Seasons 1860-71, No, 113, Didirict Lak- 
jar. Seasocs 1867-70. No, 128. fave ena ere Seascts 
1867-70, No. 145, Distrint ec No, 16, 
District Lakhitepar, Sean 1572-73.~Ben eal Barecy, 1 inels to 4 mutbe, 
No. 301, Disitict Mymeusin Seasmu 1850-57. Sarvey, 2 moh 
toatsile, No IM, Pert of District Medium, Seasons 1879-83.—Lowet 
Burmm Survey, | inch tos mila. No, 143 (ind Exlition), District on 
Seasve 1880-S1 and 1886-87. Nou, 144, District Bassein. Season 1888-87, 
No, 185 (vad Falition), Dittrints Resata: Hee Thongwa. 
WSHLSS amd LS6S-S0, No, 187 (2nd aition), Districts Baeweln aud 
Thengwa Stasotiy 1859-82 aml 1883-89. ae Edition), Die 


ariidiction of thi Chief Commissioner, 24 miles to 1 inch, with 
mldisions aud corrections Te ON ere Ee erases with Gort 
a P on ema In accordance with Govt. 


Chalh. a ide, ee 
eat caeres = Map 


1 abeota 
Poe ng a Lecco cthee are eben 
Pw. Diva pee Hi, dated May 16th, di Review! 1 


1851, £ ville to T inch. 3 eboota- unger, di 
Adslithnis te J. , ee —Dietrict Paes t inh A¢ 
12 milee «=18_—LDistrict Care ad Oath) ts inte tao eae 
1902. Distrixt Balasore, | T feb to-8 milan: ISM) Presented ty 


ILM. Seeretarg of State for India, Uruugh Imlia Offer. 
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ard SEW MAPS, 


Japas. Neumann. 

Det Kanter dot: Shirurivaan la! Kexta nol) thir Explovion vom 0 August, 

hae Beale 1s A000, or IO ataterte elle ju an ine, Ameieiten iene 

Nap hive Darsiulinti¢ der Goologie Jupana, ‘Vou Dn 
Faun Natmasn, Hihenvkieliten-Karte vin Japan. Von Dr. Edinund, 
Sicesige a srr OO, at a miles re si fea I: e 
aurene (MPoogrerpiet i is carne ene i 18, a 

i Gotha, Suton Purthes, Porthes, 182 Pyescuted by the Publisher 


AMTPEIOA. 
Cherokee Outiat. Hand, MeMally & Oo, 
“Ninr Seetloneil of the Chores Ootlok. Beale 2: 316800) or 3 ela, 
trilee te an ake Bal MreNally & Co. Clitrign and Now Yerk, 180m. 
Preaentiad by by the ‘Publishers, Hheough 2 Stanford. 


This fas bows specially prepared for the man of wottlers iv the Chomhkeo Cutlot, 
‘wae thrown pen bo evttlora by tho presilent’s proukumation, om Sepi- 

rye Lith, 1803. ‘The map le accompanie! by @ eummery of the United States 
peeonptlon aml bomestoasd cca the ates phat in different districts izale given, 


‘United Staten. ‘Band, McNally & Oo. 
‘Rani, Myatt & Cova Tadoxed County nnd Townililp Polat Map andl 
’ Guile of Alubams, Realy 1: 854,100, or 13°5 stat, miles toon 
ri: Arhanes, Sinle 1:854,100, or 10° 5 etat. miley w an) bnoh— 
California. Boald 1: 2020400, or 32°00 etal miler to an a 
Beale 1; AD#,100, oF 18-9 otal tuiles by ast Ineh.—Alintenippl. Bole 
PSS, 100, or 13°5 uiak miles ty an inch. Mand, MoNally & Co. Chinago 
nnd Now York, 1803. Price la 2. each J"reeentad hy the Publishers, 
throbgh B. Stanford. 
Thoes too series of mumps ip core of puldivatiin by Rand, MeWally & Ga, 
nf Chicagn and 3 ow York, They havo oe. ay prepared jor the nee at tonriols 
anil persone doing hasiness in the United § 


ATETEAL ARTA. 
Enemas vou Oelebes, Von Dr. Av Wichtnany. Das 8 bint 
) Der Seo von Tondane und seine Umgebang. 
Golo dor re dal dee ime. rot Piya eg grr 
16. | Jina 
etka” Pros Rwy esis ahrsmter. Justos Partha, 


PACIFIC OCEAN ISLANDS. 
Marahall Islands. i ee Linnemann - 
loo: Baltrige gor Keontois der Doniechen Sobnt ii, £4 
Deckulut (Regicrungealts she Schutegutiivies der Marshall rei Auf 
Cirmediase ten Wermetung ites fivenieurs Bo Linsemann. With limnte. 


nes | tr phiche Mittetinn daly , IRR Tah re 
Juan Peril. + Proavnfal hy the P wish x a 


GENEBRAT. 

Athos dle Céserasiiin Histrique, 0 contenant 44 grandes Cart 
‘Coubtess on -achiprsaie rpg ty ony Ver abn iim “Texto Jo jis Yom th das dn Pun 
thigh te cartes net wie =P oe oe 

fon da Prefresetra ot dv ane pata Pit - irvertinn pique do 
¥, Sebradny, Ditretenr des travanx te it Chg 03 ties ae fa brslriny Hachette 
of Cle Poets Librulria ere at to ol 2 Lirsiam Price 
A fe: Bc Preamited hy the 


cg ttt Peewee contains ma ae Woda th | Europe, after 
ta The of Witveht; anil the C ondul expansion of Peglacl ena ee from 1815 ti 
The wpe mre ene sccomponind by doworiptive letterpress. 











ist Patt of the Genszal the Til yuies] 
. the Mapa for natration of Ph Geography: 
Faditod by Ace Stagzemoicr, Copentiagon, 1893, PL. L Prox of Geo 
Pealtions betwnots thu “Aretis Toio andl the o mallel on 30" Ne 
IL. Peaspoet of Geograpliloal Poaltions uu the Ailantio Puce of the 
MiddheZouee—P4, ILL. Proepoot of Geographical Powtiions on the Puciile 
Fave of the Mbblle-Zonen—PL. IV. Si, oh of Geographical Positions 
on the Indian Pace of the Mildie-Zones—PL V_ Prosport 
* Powithons, between the Antarctic. Pole and the Parslledlon 3° SEL 
ford, Louis, Price Se Prescntil by 2. Stanford. 


Thess am a ticely drawn eet of maps, npoclally constructed fer tho. purposes of 
furnishing geograpbers with tho means ef pling on thins routes, magnetic currem, 
pliysteul phesomens, Xe., for which purpose they sre well eniied. 


The World. Anizes. 
Antires allgetueler Handatlas in 01 Hampt- tnd 86 Nebenkarten, nubat 
vollsti: alphabetiecham Namen chain Dritte, willig neubeat 
Hreltete vermebrte Auflage. Hecsasgserven vom dor peberphleshens 
Anatalt vou. Velhagen & in Leipsly. Binlefold tnd Leipzig: 
verlag you Vellngen & Kincing, 189, Price 28 marty 

Bi na en, tr, a, he to 

. te. contain ty-oun 4 olght may 

‘ond fa flamed with an alphabetical index cctalnaings all the Sesiee thet wppier oat 

thie unpe. 

‘The World. Debor. 
HDhbes’ peter Hatclatlas (her alle Teilo der Erde in 59 baupt-mod 
weit liber 100 Nobenkarten, r0lt alphabetisehen Natintvorseiclinicett 


fPoemer iba Par not a9 rink ork Presntad 
by the 


These form tho first two of s general atlas which will be published in seven- 
Yeon parte, and, when eampleted, will consist of fifty-nino pal msyps end ona 


‘hundred fnerts, ‘Tho present tenes contain maps of Alsece- aud Northeast 
fre EY Rossia, North-east Germany, Italy, and Groooe. The maps ary very 
aieely amid cach is accompanied by an. tudex. 

‘The World German Admiralty. 


‘Woltharte cur Ghersicht der Morrestiefu, mit Angabe der untersecinclion 
Telegraphen-Kabol und Cheriand-Telograpben, sawie der Kohlon-Stationen 
und Docks Heracagegelen son dem Reicia-Merino-Amt. Nautlaehe 
Abteilung, Anegabo mit Meerestiefles und He 

Scale 03° (Eqnal.) to an inch. Morcatoc’s Projection. Berlin, Ges- 
gmaphirhe Virlugehondiuie, D. Belmer, Inhaber, Hoeler & Vober. 
Price 14 Marks. Preswated by the Publishers, 


The colonring of this js woll-choaey to dinstraté the purposes for which It bas 
ng ae meg Heights of the land ar Indicated by differant shades of hrown, From 
‘Jove to nver 2000 metres dopreaicas Injiwe sea-level: aru coloared greet ‘The 
Grpdlac of tie neous are sliown is five distercat shales of b extanding to 
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Gas a) Th present bean contains the hes Pay ccd ae 
ey +) May is fan thy Worth, Venice, Tramizini, 1554 
Hiekwus Micolal Bulga, 1683—7-8. Pidelaus He ‘lear 3 a all the 


tl res “ag Fe-pralilished iste Iafer dimoveries, by Hac Allert, - 
or: Abraham (ioos’ Ciloba, be wpe by Joh. Jimeeonina nd 
(eri —10. icra sndo Detielts Map of Parte of Amurine, Western Eimrope, ad Afelod 
ret 16L—TL Patil Forkuini's Map of Alrirs. Venice, [h62—12 Amerie anil, the 
Mocliie Coonan, Yorien, aren pete ne ty. Rasoine ved Wy Muses, efron Lt — 
It Nova Franols, Thslinn Mayy efrcs 1660 —)4. Pinst Inidiaa, ¥ soon, Ylbee LBD, 


The World. Pannosl. 


cer Seolastico pet Ia Googmila Vision o Politive di Ginacppe Ponnesl, 
Tstinto Oariiersfito Tinens Renn. 1H. Paaciole Th Pree B- Bi) ff. 
Preseuted by the datitute Cortogratio Huliana, 


Cooaidering the very moderate ie of this aflas, it ie worthy of roore thin m mete 

rae eet 1 comlaine eect of peers! phreten! gers bis eibelition 

Lain! palitionl amope of the pepurats sare agi Tialy, 

abiee sin ated fo tit phywica| und politioul iiapm at omeh continent 

wtijods, with the paler al Europe, are diene oy an miler. all fnow ced another, 

which meringcment will bo of red waeatanve to grup, for whow ust tho olla by 
pa 





CHARTS, 
Admiralty Charts, Hydrographic Department, Adiniralty. 
(Qerts and Plans poblistiod by thir Ae i Saag 586 sary i igen 
niet by thu dye 


J Beptomber eel Oe 
Pav Peyetietd Adee eg. 
ae Tinta. 
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‘net Rondetiid ae 
2210 om = Tarloms Blank’ Hout isi Pl i a ome aps hg A Yalta 
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Poti Hatta ‘ar er A ten gether Falla anil 
a Leh, 
200 «2 = 57a Newfonndlam Wat. oon t= Port Sunndorm, Expipel 
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mah Pott to’ New Trompe: 100; inglnsd, cont 


Pant 1001, North Ameérina, west comet-— Opdes: (henned, ith 

men woo butween Mies Cxntion snd. Port Simpson. North Aruerioa, 

west comet —Port Siinpeon. 07), Africn, east -—Durt Damion), 40, Indian 

went coass>—Bunseil Harbucs. 255% Melaccs Strait :—Dinraond: Pulnt 

ts North Sainla. 1342, Ovebin China >— Tang king 

Gulf, 1904, China, cadt omet—Sau-Man Rus naa Sheds Etat 

206, Inpan Nanao Harbours 2657, Japan, (ini of Tok: stato. 4 

Paciiic, Giltert Islands:— Makin and Taritari. Tarawa. Apniang. 

Malana vy. Dy, Patter, Agent.) 

No: 1931; England, weet connt-—Liverpool Bay. 3476, Seottand, west 

ttout—Vitih of Toru, 1202. France, orth cont war be 

nies: Satpogn ares to Samis, 2400, Dattie, “Gull at Mathie — 
tlernS Point to Piad 169, Sicily :-—Palerom Bay. 2723, Looland =— 

Purtlasat w& eon Die, River St ‘Lawrenes:—Moepireal to 
Island. 1965, Afticn, weet oonst)—Reffu Day to Grand Bereta. 

i, Africa, doce onast :—Fernsudo Fo to 7} abet 1003, Africa, 
ont comet —Pamyen River, 028 Sulu Gea—Sule Areli 2097, 

Tasteon Archipelago:—Stralt of Slakamar, oath: part. 146, Chins, 
coaal 1— .. KPotatimun Para 2415, Crit ities 

Hasbour, 2575, Japas>—Seto-swht ee Inlaid Ses. Voter, 


Hit 


Borth Atlantis Ocean. Us. iene Office, 
Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Opeun, Nowider, 1805, with Sapple- 
saent of alt apnoptle meatlor charts, roe eng Sagar yet eonditiuns of 
two epelonss ot sam dg Yo Published ay: Fat ee 
Bureau a it, Department, Weehington, D.C, 180% 
Pteeented ly te OA Hyibrographie Dilos. 
PHOTOGRAPHE 
Beligoiand. _‘Teeacsan. 
ore photegrmuple of Heligulend in site, Preveatad by FJ, Woothon 
HICeOR, 
These remelst uf pl tuber ee Mf Y, J Woottus Tennsacn wat before aii 
dnring the cession oft I to Germany. : 
Kashmir. Deasy, 


Foe seenemtas Sam ds Raa Presented by Lhomt, HE, 1 De 


Thiv werive ccmalete of tweety plotoersple then. in Kevhenie by Tieat EL IL P, 
= Ne ne They rs A yi ‘Hows ot tha osimanry ea characteriatic 


W.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Phote- 
grsphs which has been established in the Map Room, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would. 
forward copiss ere we Map Curator, by whom they will be 

Should donor have purchasod the photographs, it 
will be useful for reference if the name of the aud his 
~ photographer 
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